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BDELAZ AR, or, Te 


1 
| Moor's Revenge.s. Trag. 


Behs. Acted at the Jake of York's 
theatre, .4to. 1677. This play is 
no more than an alteration of 
Marloe's Laſciwious Queen, of which 
ſee more in its place. From it, 
however, Dr. Young took the hint 
of his admirable tragedy of The 
Revenge ; the death of a father, 
and loſs of a crown, being the 
prime motives of reſentment equal- 
ly in Abdelazar and Zanga. A 
| fimilar reluctance appears in both 
at the deſcending to acts of vil- 
lainy for the gratification of it, 
and both alike declare the ſum of 
their crimes at the completion of 
their revenge. The plot is antri- 
cate, much interlarded with tri- 
vial circumſtances, and the cata- 
ſtrophe on the whole too bloody, 
yet with a little alteration ke 
be rendered very ft for the pre- 
ſent (tape, | 
2. ABDICATED PRINCE, or, T he 
Adventures of four Years. Tragi- 
Com. Anonym. Acted at Alba 
Regalis, by ſeveral perſons of great 
quality, 4to. 1699, This piece 
is entirely political, and ſeems not 
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AB 
to have been intended for the 
ſlage: it contains under feigned 
names the tranſ-Qions.of the Eng- 
liſh court and vation during the 
reign of James II. with the Ab- 
dication of that prince, but writ- 
ten with great partiality, the duke 
of Monmouth being made the 
hero, and perſonal abuſe proceed- 
ing to ſo extravagant a length in 


It, as to charge the king with the 


death of Wis brother Charles II. 
This play feeds no key, Alba Ne- 
galis evidently. being meant for 
the Engliſh court, and the very 


names of the perſonages ſo cloſely 
pointed to real hiſtory, as to be 


obvious to any one eyer ſo {lightly 
acquainted with the public tranſ- 


* 


actions of that period. ' 


3. ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE, 
This play, neither Langbaine, Ja- 
cob, or Gildon, pretend to have 
ſeen, to «know. the anthor of, or to 
aſſign a date to; but all of them 
ſuppoſe it a tranſlation from Theo- 
dore Beza. p ONT 

Oldys calls it“ Abraham hys 
« Sacrafyce, or, The Tryale of the 
„% Hearte, 1500.” But Maonſell, 
in his Catalogue, 1595, p. 55. 
with more probability ſpeaks of it, 
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-23- a tranſlation from Beza, by 


Arthur Goldiog, under the title 


2 


of Abraham's offering his ſon 1ſaake. 


4. ABRa-Muls, or, Love and 


Empire, Tr. by Dr. Joſeph Trapp. 
Aged at the new theatre. in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 1704. The 
ſcene lies in Conſtantinople, and 
the plot of it may be more fully 
ſeen in a book called Abra-Mule, 
or, the true hiſtory of the de- 
thronement of Mabomet IV. by 
M. Le Noble; tranflated by 8. 
P. The language of this play is 


in many places either proſaic or 
bombaſt; yet the incidents are in 


themſelves ſo #ffefting, and the 
plot ſo intereſting, that it has ge- 
nerally met with applauſe in the 
performance. The two lines which 
conclude the firſt act of this tra- 
gedy, deſerve remembrance, for 
the fake of a happy parody on 
them, ſaid to have heen produced 
extempore during the firſt night of 
repreſentation : 
My widedominions o'er the world ſhall 


run, 3 ; 

And my pale creſcent brighten to a ſun. 

Succeſs and laurels ſhall attend my 
ſword, + | * 


And turn my harp into a harpficherd. 


bs 5. THE As ENT MAN. Farce, 


by Thomas Hull. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden the 28th of April 
1764, for the benefit of the au- 


thor and Miſs Miller. N. P. 


| A C 
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8. AcniLLEs,” or, Jpbigenia in 


Aulis. T. by Abel Boyer. Acted at 
Drary-Line, 4to. 1700. This is 
a tranſlation from the IJobigenia of 
Racine. It was aQed without any 
ſucceſs. On the appearance of 
the Victim, by Charles Johnſon, 


in 1714, Mr, Boyer republiſhed 


this play, under the title of The 


 Viftin, or, Achilles and Iphigenia in 


Hulis, i 2mo. and in the preface to 
it ſays, that it paſſed the correc- 
tion and approbation of Mr. Dry- 
den. On the 23d of March 1778, 
it was revived at Covent-Garden, 


under the title of Iphigenia, for the 


benefit of Mrs, Barry. | 
9. AcHILLEs. An Opera, by 

Jonn Gay, 8vo. This piece, 
which is in the manner of the Beg- 


gar's Opera, is a ludicrous relation 


of the diſcovery of Achilles by 
Ulyfles. The ſcene lies in the 
court of Lycomedes. Achilles is 
in woman's cloaths through the 
whole play, and it concludes b 


his marriage with Deidamia. It 


was acted in 1733, at Covent- 


Garden. 


George Colman. 


10. ACHILLESIN PETTICOATS, 
An Opera, altered from Gay, by 
Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, 8 VO. 1774. This 
alteration met with little ſucceſs. 
11, AEIS AND GALATEA. A 
Maſque, by P. Motteux, from 


Ovid Metam, Book XIII. ſet to 


6. TAE AB8tEnT Man. Farce, 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1768. The hint 
of this piece, and that only, the 


author ſays, was taken from the 


character of Menalras in La Bru- 
'yere, tranflated by the Spcctator. 
It met with applauſe.. 

7. THE ACCOMPLISHED 


Map. Com. Op. by Mr. Toms, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 


1766. A tranſlation of La Buona 


„ 


— 


cily. 
liſhed the reſt of the muſical en- 


muſic by John Eccles, and per- 


formed at the theatre royal in 
Drury Lane by his majeſty's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1701. The ſcene Si- 
With this Maſque are pub- 


tertainments in an Opera, called, 
Toe Mad Dover, 

12. Acis And GALATEA. An 
Engliſh Paſtoral Opera, in three 
acts, by John Gay. It is in re- 
citative and air, the ſtory taken 


from the 13th Book of Ovid's Me- 
 tamorpheſes; the muſic compoſed 


by 


AC 


by Handel, and was performed at 


the Hay-Market, i732. . ; 

13. ACOLASTUS. This play 1s 
no more than a tranſlation, for the 
uſe of children, of a Latin play of 
the ſame name written by Gull, 
Fullonius, on the (tory of the Pro- 
digal Son, Ir is printed in the 
old black letter, 4to. and dedi- 
cated to the king. 

„ Joannis Palſgravii Londo- 
„ nienfis, Ecphraſis Anglica in 
% Comediam ACOLASTI. 


4 „The comedye of AcO0LAsTUS 
== *<© trarſlated into oure englyſhe 


tongue, after ſuch maner as 
„ chylderne are taught in the 
grammar ſchole, fyrſt worde for 
e worde, as the latyne lyeth, and 
*« afterwarde accordynge to the 
„ ſenſe and meanyng of the Latin 
„ ſentences: by ſhewing what 
& they do value and countervayle 
„in our tongue, with admont- 
6 tions ſet forth in the margyn, 
4 ſo often as any ſuch phraſe, that 
is to ſay, kynde of ſpekyng uſcd 


« of the Latyne, which we uſe 


* not in our tonge, but by other 
* wordes expre ſſe the ſaid Latyn 
« maners of ſpeakinge, and alſo 
* adages, metaphores, ſentences, 
& or other fygures, poeticall or 
* rhetorical! do require, for the 
1 more perfyte inſtructynge of the 
« lerners, and to leade theym 
„more eaſilye to fee howe the ex- 
„ poſytion gothe; and afore the 
« ſeconde ſceane of the fyrſt acte, 
is a brefe introductory to have 
„ fome general knowledge of the 
« dyvers ſortes of meters uſed of 
* our auctour in this comedy, 
And afore Acolaſtus balade is 
% ſhewed of what kyndes of me- 
„ters his balade is made of. And 
«** afore the ſyxte ſceane of the 
„ fourthe acte, is a monition of 
the rhetorycall compoſytion uſed 
in that ſceane, and certayne other 
< after it enſuyinge. | 


F* 3 


.. „ Anno Mull #t- . -1 | 
«© Wylliam Fullonius the maker 


& of this preſente comedy, did ſet 
„it forthe before the bourgeſes 


„of Hagen in Holand, Anno 
6 16 0+. $4 K+.- | 7 
14. AcT AT Ox fox D. Com. by 


Thomas Baker, 4to. 1704. This 
author, in his Dedication to Lord 
Dudley and Ward, informs us, it 


was forbid to be repreſented, and 


at the ſame time diſclaims any in- 


tention of treating the univerſity 
of Oxford wich rudeneſs, as it had 
been reported. | | 

15. Acro AND DIANA. 


An Interlude, by Mr. Robert Cox, 


with a paſtoral itory of the Nymph 
Oenone, followed by the ſeveral 
conceited humours of Bumpkin the 


huntſman, Hobinal the ſhepherd, 


Singing Simkin, and John' dwab- 
ber the Seaman, 4to. No date. 
The ſtory is taken from Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, 

16. ADELPHI, or, The Brothers. 
Com. tranſlated from Terence, by 
Richard Bernard, 4to. 1598. 


17. ADELPHI, The ſame play, 


tranſlated by Laurence Echard, 
8vo. 1694. | EE | 

18. ADELPHI, Com. tranſlated 
by T. Cock, 12mo. 1734. | 

19. ADELPHI, Com. tranſlated 
by S. Patrick, Bvo. 1745. 

20. AbEkLHI. Com. tranſlated 
by Gordon, 12mo. 1752. * 
21. AbELTRHI. Com. tranſlated 
by G. Colman, 40. 1765. 

22. A new tranſlation of the 


ADELPHI of Terence into blank 


verſe, 8 vo. 1774. None of theſe 
tranſlations were ever intended 
for, nor are they by any means 
adapted to, the Engliſh ſtage. 
22. ADRASTA, or, The Woman's 
Spleen and Love's Ceugueſt, Tragi- 
Com. by John Jones, never acted, 
but printed in 4to. 1635, Part of it ĩs 


taken from Boccace, Day, 8. Nouel. 8. 
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24. THE ADVERTISEMENT, or, 


A Bold Stroke for a Huſband, Com. 


by Mrs. Gardiner. Acted one 


might, Aug. 9, 1777, at the Hay- 


Market, for the benefit of the au- 
thoreſs, Not printed. 

26. ADVENTURES IN MADRID. 
C. by Mre. Pix. Acted at the 


Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 


Market; 4to. no date. [ 1709. ] 
26. ADVENTURES or FIVE 


Hours. Tragi-Com. by Sir Samuel 


Tuke, Bart. Acted at Court, Fol. 


1663. 40. 1664. 4to. 1671. D. C. 


Downes, in his Roſcivs Anglicanus, 
fays, it was written by that gen- 
tleman and the earl of Briſtol. It 


zs tranſlated from a Spaniſh. play, 


recommended by king Charles II. 
was acted with great applauſe, and 
has ſeveral copies of verſes prefixed 


to it by Mr. Cowley, and other 


eminent poets of that time. 
27. ADVENTURES OF HALF AN 
Hou. F. by Chriſtopher Bullock. 
Acted at Lincoln' 8 Inn- Fields, 
12m. 1716. 

28. The AFFECTED LADIES. 
©. by John Ozell. This play is only 
a literal tranſlation of the Precier ſes 
. dicules of Moliere. 

+ AGAINST Monvus's aNnD 
Zoirus's. A dramatic piece, by 
John Bale, biſhop of Offory, the 
firſt Engliſh dramatic writer, Of 


this piece we have no remains but 


the bare mention of it by himſelf, 
in his account of the writers of 
Eritain. | 

30. AGainsT THOSE WHO A- 
DULTERATE THE WORD OF Gov. 


A dramatic piece by the laſt- men- 
tioned author; and of which we 


have exactly the ſame kind of 


| knowledge. Neither of them were 


ever acted or even printed, but in 
all probability they were written 
at ſome time between 1530 and 
15 40. 1 


311. AGAMMNON. T. by James 


Thomſon. Added at Druty- Lane, 


[ 4 


F 
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8vo. 1738. This tragedy, as Dr. 


Johnſon obſerves, was much ſhor- 
tened in the repreſentation. It 


had the fate which moſt commonly 


attends mythological Rories, and 
vas only endured, but not favour- 
ed. It ſtruggled with ſuch dif- 
ficulties through the firſt night, 
that Thomſon, coming late to his 
friends with whom he was to ſup, 


excuſed his delay by telling them 


how the ſweat of his diſtreſs had 
ſo diſordered his wig, that he 
could not come till he had been 
refitted by a barber. He had fo 
intereſted himſelf in his own drama, 
that, if J remember right, as he 
ſet in the upper gallery he accom- 
panied the players by audible re- 
citation, till a friendly hint fright- 


ed him to ſilence. Pope coun- 


tenanced Agamemnon by coming to 
it the firſt night, 
32. AGAMEMNON. Tr. tranſ- 
lated from Seneca by John Studly, in 
queen Elizabeth's reign. He has, 
however, added a whole ſcene 1 in 
the fifih AR. 

33. AGAMEMNON. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Afſehylus, by R. Pot- 
ter, 40. 1777. 

34. Ac1s. T. by John Home, 
performed at Drury-Lane, 1758, 
8vo. This play is founded on a 
ſtory in the Spartan Hiſtory ; whe- 
ther the author was only warmed by 
the ſpirit of a particular party, or 
that he choſe in this piece to give 
vent to his reſentments againſt his 
countrymen for the rigour where» 
with they had perſecuted bim on 


account of his former tragedy of 


Douglas, it is difficult to determine; 
but it is at leaſt apparent, that 
throughout the whole of the piece 
he has kept up a figurative re- 
troſpect of the conduct of the Scots, 


in regard to king Charles I. and 


that, in the character of his Agis, 
he has never lol light of the idea 


of that unfortunate prince. It was 


perſorined 


amen afughory, 
ne: FEES 
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rformed with tolerable ſucceſs, 
being ſtrongly ſupported, not only 
by a party zeal in the author's fa- 
vour, but alſo by the additional 
advantages of very fine acting, and 
two pompous and ſolema muſical 
proceſſions. Without theſe afliſt- 
ances, however, it is ſomewhat 
doubtful whether it might have 
met with the ſame ſucceſs, On 


this tragedy, Mr. Gray, in a letter 


to Dr. Warton, (ſee Maſon's Me- 
moirs of the former, 4to. edit. 


p. 261.) has the following remark :, 


« T cry to think that it ſhould be 


by the author of Douglas: why, 


it is all modern Greek; the 
<« ſtory is an antique ſtatue painted 
& white and red, frized, and dreſſed 
in a negligèe made by a York- 
« ſhire niantva-maker.” | 
35. AGLAURa. Tragi-Com. b 
Sir John Suckling ; acted at the 


private houſe in Black-Fryars, 8vo. 


1646. The author has ſo con- 
trived this play, by means of an 
alteration in the laſt Act, that it 
may be acted either as a tragi- 
comedy, or a perfect tragedy. The 
ſcene lies in Perſia. 
by Thomas Walkeley, April 18, 
1638, in the books of the Stati- 
oners* Company. „ 
36. AG NES DE CasTRO, Tr. 
by Mrs. Cath Trotter, afterwards 
Cockburne, 4to. acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal 1696. It is built on a 
French novel of the ſame name, 
tranſlated by Mrs. Behn, and de- 
ſervedly met with very good ſucceſs. 
37. The AGREEABLE OUR- 
PRISE, Com. of one AR, tranſ- 
lated fron Marivaix,.1 2MO 1766. 


Performed by the ſcholars of f 
Mr. Rule's academy at Iflington. 


Printed in Poetical Bloſſim:, or, 
The Sports of Genius. | 


38. AGRiPPa KING OF ALBA, 
or, The falſe Tiberinus, Tragi-Com. 
by John Dancer. This is a trauſ- 


fin 


It was entered 


a; 


lation from M. Quinault; it is ia 


heroic verſe, was performed ſeveral 
times with great applauſe at the 
Theatre Royal in Dublin, and was 
printed at London in 4to. 1675. 

39. AGRIPPINA Empreſs of Rome, 
her Tragedy, by Tho. May, Efq. 
The ſcene of this play lies in Rome, 
and the plot is taken from the 
Roman hiſtorians, | 
1628, and printed in 12mo. 1639 
and 1654. | 


40. AcrIPPINA; by Thomas 


Gray, 4to. 1775. This piece con- 


fiſts only of two ſcenes of a tragedy, 


ſo admirably executed as to make 
one lament that the author did not 
complete it according to his ori- 


ginal deſign. The ftory was in- 
tended to be taken from the 12th. 
The 
language of thisprod wenn. thangh : 
* 


and 14th Books of Tacitus. 


far from wanting ornament, 1s 
no means overloaded with it; and, 


had our author lived to complete 
bis undertaking, it could not fail 


to have proved the nobleſt pattern 
for the ſtyle of imperial Tragedy. 


Dr. Johnſon however obſerves, 
e jt was no loſs to the Engliſh 
© ſtage that fr ippina was never 
The fable indeed 
could not poſſibly admit of any 
therefore 
only terror could have been ex- 
The loſs of the reader 
nevertheleſs may have been con- 


« finiſhed,” 
good character, and 
cited by it. 


It was acted in 


ſiderable; for, to uſe the critic's_ 


own ſentiments d our 


author, a man like him, of great 


„learning and great, indultry, 
could not bt produce ſomewhat 
„valuable.“ 2h 
41. King An As ub R us and 


Queen EsTUER. An Interlude, 


attributed to Robert Cox, come- 


dian, and is pubiiſned iy the ſecond 
part of Sport apon Sport 167 2. 


42. AJAX: Tran, 12m. 1714. 


This 1s only a tranſlation from, the 
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Greek of Sopbacles by one Mr. 
Jackſon, but reviſed by Mr. Rowe. 
43. AJaAx. Trag. tranſlated by 
George Adams, 8 vo. 1729. 


44. Ajax. Trag. tranſlated by 
Thomas Franklin, 4to. 1759. 

45. ALAuAu. Trag. by Fulke 
Grevile, lord Brook, Folio, 1633. 
The ſcene of this play is laid at the 
mouth of the Perſian Gulph, and 


the plot taken from ſome incidents 


in Herbert's travels. The author 
has followed the model of the an- 


cients; the Prolog ue is ſpoken by 
2 Ghoſt, who gives an account of 
every character, and ſo ſtrictly has 
he adhered to the rules of the 
drama, that he has not throughout 
introduced more than two ſpeakers 


at a time, excepting in the chorus's 
between the Acts. | 

46. ALArBAS. Adram. Opera, 
written by a gentleman of quality, 
4to. 1709. The ſcene lies in Ar- 


cadiain Greece. From the Preface 


it appears not to have been acted, 


47. ALARUM FOR LONDON, or, 


The Siege of Antwerp: with the ven- 


trous Ade, and valorous Deeds of the 


lame Soldier, Tragi-Com. Acted by 
the lord chamberlain's ſervants, 
Ato. 1602. This play is not divided 
into acts, the plot is taken from 


The Tragical Hiſtory of the City of 
Antwerp. | | 


48. ALBERTUS WALLEN- 
STEIN, late Duke of Fridland, and 


\ General to the Emperor Ferdinand II. 


Trag. by Henry Glapthorne. It 


was acted at the Globe by the Bank 
Side, 4to. 1634. The ſcene lies 


at Egers, and the plot is merely 
hiſtorical, being built on {acts not 
very diſtant from the time of writ- 
ing it. | Fo 
49. ALBIN A. Trag. by Mrs. 
Cowley. Acted at the Hay-Market 
1779, 8vo. In a Preface which 
is ſuppteſſed in a ſecond edi- 
tion of this play, are many com- 


plaints againſt the managers of 
ö : © * AY 11 *. 
28 —Y ee, g b * * 2, 3 Lo | 5 & 1.5% 
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156g 10 1566, under the title of 


ISLAND QUEENS. 


ſonated in a Maſe at Court, by the 


Sunday after Teveifth Night, 1631, 
40. The ſcene is Albipolis, the 


maſque. 


AL 


Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, 
and ſome infinuations of unfair 
practices towards the author while 
the play was in their hands. The 
charges of plagiariſm from this 
piece ſeem to have no other foun- 
dation than in the fancy of the 
author. 

50. ALBION. An Interl. men- 
tioned by Kirkman only, and pro- 
bably the ſame as is entered, by 
Thomas Colwell, in the Stationers' 
Company's Books of the years 


* A Mery Playe, bothe pythy and 
“ pleaſaunt, ot ALByon Knight,” 
51. Ar.BioN, or, The Court of 
Nepiune. A Maſque, by T. Cooke, 
8vo. 1724. The ſcene laid on the 
Britiſh ſeas. 3 | | 
5 2. ALBION AND ALBANIUS»/ 
An Opera, by J. Dryden. Acted 
at the 7 heatre Royal, Fol. 168 5. 
Set to muſic by Lewis Grabue, Eſq. 
The ſubje& of this piece is wholly 
allegorical, being intended to expoſe 
lord Shafteſbury and his adherents. 
Downes tells us, that, happening to 
be firit performed at an unlucky. 
time, being the very day on which 
the duke of Monmouth landed in 
the Weſt, and the kingdom in a 
great conſternation, it ran but ſix 
nights, which not anſwering half 
the charge the company had been 
at in getting it up, involved them 
very deeply in debt. . 
53. ALBION . QUEENS, See 


54. ALBION RESTOR'D, or, 
Time turn'd Oculiff, A Maſque, 
never acted, 8 vo. 1758. 

55. ALBIOx's Tx Iuurn, fer- 


King's Majoſy and bis Lords (all 


whoſe names are at the end), e 


chief city of Albion. Inigo jones 
had a ſhare in the invention of this 


36. Ar- 
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: 86. ATLBOVIxE King of the Lom- 
Bards. Trag. by Sir W. Davenant, 


44. 1629. The ſtory is found in 
1 Bandello, the H:/florres tragiques. 
tom. IV. Nov. 19. and ſome of the 


hiſtorians of the Francs and Lom- 
bards. The ſcene lies in Verona. 


. „% ALBUM AZ AR. Com. pre- 


« ſented before the Kings Majeſtie 
« at Cambridge the gth of March, 
« 1614, By the gentlemen of Tri- 
«< nitie College, 4to. 161 5. 4to. 
« 1634.” This play was written 
by Mr, Tomkis, of Trinity Col- 
lege; and acted before king 
8 on the day above-mentioned, 


ryden, in a Prologue compoſed by 
him for the reviyal of it, conſiders. 


it as the original of the Alchymf, 
and accuſes Ben Jonſon in very 


poſitive terms with plagiariſm, but 
without any foundation, as this 


play was neither acted nor printed 
until four years after The Alchymi/?. 
58. ALBUMAZAR, C. by David 


Garrick. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo. 1773. This is an alteration 
of the above play. Though it had 
the advantage of the beſt per- 
farmers, yet neither on this, or a 


former revival of it in 1748, did 


it meet with much ſucceſs. 
FO. ALCAuRNED AND MENA- 

LIPPA. Trag. Mears, in his Ca- 

talogue, aſcribes this play to 


William Philips. Chetwood, we 
believe, with his uſual want of 
fidelity, has given it the date of 


1668. 
60. Alchrulsr. C. by Ben. 
Jonſon. Acted by the king's 


ſervants, 4to, 1610. This play is 


too well known and admired to 


need any comment on, or account 


of it, Let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
the defign of it was to laſh the 
then prevailing paſſion for Al- 
chymy, and point out how eaſy 


it is for mankind to be impoſed 
on where ſome darling folly lends. 


its aid to the impotture, 


4 
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61. ALcIBEIA SES. Trag. by 
Thomas Otway. Acted at the 


Theatre Royal, 4to. 1675. 410. 


1687. The ſtory of this play is 
taken from Corn. Nepos aud Plu- 
tarch, The author has, however, 
conſiderably departed from- the. 
hiſtory, making his hero, Alct- 
biades, a man of the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour, who chuſes rather to loſe his 


life than wrong his defender king 
Agis, or abuſe his bed; whereas 


Plutarch gives him a quite dif- 
ferent character. 


62. ALciBIS DES. Trag. by 


William Shirley, This play has 


not yet been printed. It is pro- 
miſed, however, in a collection of 
the author's dramatic works, and 
appears to have been refuſed by 


both Mr. Garrick and Mr. Harris, 


63. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
by T. Ozell, tranſlated from Ra- 
cine, 2 mo. 1714. 

64. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Op. performed at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 8vo. 1715. | 

65. ALEXANDER. Op. by An- 
thony Henley, Eſq. It does not 
appear whether the former Opera . 
is the ſame as the preſent, or not. 
The writer of Mr. Henley's life 
ſays, he almoſt finiſhed an Ops 
with this title at the time of his 
death, and that it was to be ſet by 


Daniel Purcell. 


66. Al EX AN DER AUD Cau- 
AS PE. A Com. by John Lyly. 


played before queen Elizabeth, 


on Twelfth-Night, by the chil- 
dren of Paul's, 4to. 1584. 4to. 
1591. 1zmo. 1632. Plot from 
Pliny's Nat. Hift. B. 35. Ch. 10. 
67. THE ALEXANDRA AN 
TRAGEDY; by William Alexan- 


der, earl of String, 4to. 1605. 


The ground-work of this play is 
laid on the differences vw hich aroſe 
among Alexander's captains after 
his deceaſe about the ſucceſſion... 
Jacob contradicts Langbaine for 


| layiag 
SE who” | 
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ſaying that it is written after the 


mode} of the Ancients, yet con- 


de mins the play for thoſe very faults 


which could only ariſe from the 


author's having followed that mo- 
del, and conſequent]y mutt be 
miſtaken either on one fide of the 
queſtion or the other. 'Fhe no- 
ble author has undoubtedly kept 
the ancient tragic writers perpe- 
tually in his eye, and even bo- 


rowed freely from their thoughts, 


ſeveral whole ſpeeches being ap- 


parentiy little more than tranf}a- 
tions from Virgih Seneca, and 
others. 


of the drama, viz, action, the 
firſt act being 


He has kept cluſe 10 hiſ- 
torical fact. even in his epiſoces, 
vet has negleGed the very eſſence 


wholly employed. 


by the 2 of Alexard e (po- 


bably imitation of Seneca's 
Theſes) the ſecond having but 
little to do with the main buſineſs 
of the play, beginning with the 
council held by Ferdiccas, Me- 
leager, and the reſt of the com- 
manders; and through the whole 
remainder of the piece ſcarce one 


action is performed in the view of 


the audience, the whole being lit- 


tle more than a narration, thrown + 


into the mouths of the ſeveral 
CharaRers, of adventures atchiev- 
ed by themſelves and others. The 
ſcene lies in Babylon, and the 
plot is to be found in Quintus 
Curtius, Juitiv, and other hiſto- 
riane. 

68. ALEx18's PARADISE. D. 


Op. 1650 


09. ALEx1s's PaRravisr, or, 
A Trip ro the Garden of Love at 
2 
ton, Eſq; 8vo. 1722. 
70. ALFRED, 


let, 8vo. 1740. The ſcene of this 
play lies ia Britain; and the ſtory 


from the Engliſh hiſtory at the 


time of the Daniſh Invaſion. It 


Com. by Jawes New- 


A Maſque; by 
Jawes Thomſon and David Mal- | 


8vo. 1778. 


8 
A L. 
was performed the iſt of Auguft, 


1740, in the Gardens of Clief- 
den, in con memoration of the ac- 


ce ſſion of George I. and in ho- 


nour of the birth-day of the prin- 


ceſs of Brunſwick 3 the prince and 
er of Wales, and all their 
c-urt, being preſent, The Fudg- 
ment of Paris, a Maſque, and 
alſo ſeveral ſcenes cut of Rich's 


pantomines, were performed at 


the ſame time. 
71. Al FRED. 
alte ed from the above play. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1745. 
72. ALFRED. A Maſque, by 
David Mallet. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1751. This is the 


play ot Mr, Thomſon and Mallet, 


entirely new-modelled by the lat- 


ter, no part of the firſt being re- 


tained, except a few lines, Though 


excellently performed, it was not 


very ſucceſsful, The prologue 
was written by the earl of Corke. 
73. ALFRED. Trag. altered 
from Mallet, by Davi 
Acted at Drury- Lane, 8vo. 1773. 
The alterations in this piece are 


but trifling, and, its ſucceſs not 


greater than on its original per- 
tot mance. 

74. ALFRED. Tongs by Jcha 
Home. Added at Covent- Garden, 
his play, which is 
the laſt production of its author, 
wir ſo coldly received by the pub- 
lick, that it was ed only 
three nights. | 

755 ALFRED TRE GREAT z DE- 


LIVERER OF His CouNF TRY. T. 
his is a deſpicable. 


8vo. 1753. 
performance, wiitten, as the title 
page declare, 
The Þriendly R il. 

7. ALL ALIVE AND MERRY. 
Com. by S8. John!on, the dancing- 
maſter. This piece was zcted at 
Lincoin's-Inn-Fie.ds, about the year 


1737, without any ſucceſs, ard 
hath never becn prinied. For 
ſome 


An Opera, as 


Garrick. 


by the author of : 
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ſome judgment of this gentleman's 
writings in general, fee Huario- 
thrumbas „ | f 
7. ALL BEDEVILLED, or, The 
Houſe in an Uproar. A Farce, by 
Moſes Browne, 8vo. 1723. See 
POLIDUS. 3 
78. ALL Fools. C. by George 


chapman, 4to. 1605. D. C. The 


\ plot is founded on Terence's Heau- 


8 tonbimmaru menos. It was accounted 


Tan excellent play in thoſe times, 
and was ated at the Black-Friars. 
* 79. ALL ror Loves, or, The 

World æuell Loft. Trag. by John 
Deyden, written in imitation of 
Shakeſpeare's ſtyle, and afted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1678. 4to. 
1692, 4t0. 1703. This is gene- 
rally conſidered by the critics as 
the moſt compleat dramatic piece 
of that jaſtly admired author. 
There needs, perhaps, no other 


reaſon to be aſſigned for its being 


ſo, than that it was the only one 


(amongſt a very large number) 


which he was permitted to bring 
to that perfection which leiſure 


and application, added to a moſt. 


capital degree of genius, might be 
expected to attain. The plot and 


general deſign of it is undoubtedly 
borrowed from Shakſpeare's Au- 


thony and Cleopatra ; yet juſtice and 
candour require this confetſion at 
leaſt from us, that as much as he 
has fallen ſhort of his firſt model 
in fire and originality, he has 
equally ſurpaſſed him in point of 
regularity and poetic harmony; 


and it may perhaps ſtand hereafter 


as a ma ter of conteſt, whether 
this tragedy is, or is not, to be eſ- 
tremed as an invincible maſter- 
piece of the power of Engliſh poe- 
try. | 

Dryden indeed tells us, that it 
ig the only play be «wrote for himſelf 3 
the reſt were given to the people, 
It is by univerſal conſent (as Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves) accounted the 
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The Injallible Cure, 
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work in which he has admitted 
the feweſt improprieties of ſtyle 
or character; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather mo- 
ral than critical, tha, by admit- 


ting the romantic omnipotence of 


love, he has recommended as lau- 
dable and worthy of imitation that 
conduct which, through all ages, 
the good have cenſured as vitious, 
and the bad deſpiſed as fooliſh. _ 

80.“ A moral and pitieful co- 
© medie, intitled ALL rox Mo- 
NE, plainly repreſenting | the 
„manners of men and faſhion: of 
the world, now a-dayes.” Com- 
piled by Thomas Lupton, 4to. 
B. L. 1578. | 

81. ALL FOR THE BETTER, Or, 
Com. by F. 
Manning; acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, 1703, 4to. 
The ſcene lies in Madrid, and the 
prologue was written by Far- 
quhar. | | 

82. ALL Inv THE Ricur, F. 
tranſlated from QNe/fcuches, by 
Thomas Hull, and afted at Co- 
vent-Garden, the 26th of April 
1756, for the rranflator's bench. 
Not printed. 

83. ALL IN TEE Ricur, or, 
The Cuckold in good Larne F. 
8vo. 1762. A low, ſtupid, and in- 
decent piece, 

84. ALL MISTAKEN, or, The 
Mad Couple. Com. by the Hon. 
James Howard, Eſq; acted at the 
Theatre Royal. 4to. 1672. 4to.. 
1710. The ſcene lies in Italv. 

85. ALL Mis TAK EN. Com. 
by William Shirley. This is an 
alteration of Shakipeare's Come 


Errors, with great additions. it 


has not yet been printed or acted. 
86. ALL IN THE WROMG. C. 
by Arthur Murphy, 8vo. 1761, 
This comedy made its firſt ap- 
pearance in the ſummer ſeaſon at 
the Theatre Royal in. Drury-Lane, 
under the conduct of Ms. Foot . 
e and 


1 
1 


AL A L 
and the author. It met with ſue- ſee IEALOUSS WIE. It was af- - 
ceis, and defervedly. The inten- terwards brought again on this 
tion of it is to bring together into ſame ſtage by Mr. Garrick for the 
one piece, and repreſent at one winter ſeaſon, and met with the 
view, the various effects of the ſame approbation as in the ſum- 
paſſion of jealouſy in domeſlic life, mer. 4 | 
acting on different diſpoſitions and 87. ALL. PLoTt, or, The Di/- 
different tempers, and under the gxi/es. Com. by Mr. Stroude, 
different circumilances of huſband Acted at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, be- 
and wife, lover and miſtreſs, The tween 1662 and 1671. This play © 
author confeſſes, in his advertiſe- is mentioned by Downes, p. 31. 
ment prefixed to the piece, that It ſeems not to have been printed. 
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ſome of his hints have been bor- 


rowed from the Cocu Imaginaire of 
Moltere. 


lowed his own, and to have great 
merit. The characters are not ill 
drawn, though perhaps not per- 
ſectly finiſhed ; the miſunderſtand- 


ings and perplexities produced 
among them by the wrong-headed- . 


neſs of this abſurd paſſion, are na- 
tural and unforced, and the inci- 
cents are fo happily contrived that, 


although the audience feem from 
time to time to have ſome inſight 


into what ſhould follow, yet ſome- 
thing new and unexpected 15 per- 


petually ſtarting up to ſurprize and 


enteitatn them. In a word, it is 
one of the buſieſt plays I am ac- 


quainted with; and, if I may be al- 
lowed to hint at a fault in it, it 


appears to me to be, that in conſe- 
quence of the variety of incidents 
and number of characters, the de- 


cement ſeems rather too much hur- 
ried on, and to want ſomewhat of 


that diſtinctneſs which the author 
with a little more pains might have 


rendered it capab e of. On the 
whole, however, it is a very enter- 


taining comedy, and 1 cannot help 


thinking the lædy Ng in this 


play more truly a Fealous Hije, ard, 
for the importance of the ſcenes 
ſire is introduced into, more high- 


1y finiſhed than the Mrs, Oakly 


cf Mr. Colmen's comedy; for my 
ſentiments in x gerd to which 


The plot and conduct 
in general however mult be al- 
Phoenix, 1033, 410. 


88. ALL PuzzLED. Far, Ano- 
nym. 1702. + 1) | 

89. ALL's LosT BY LusT. Tr. 
by William Rowley. Acted at the 
This play 
was well eſteemed. Its plot is 
chiefly from Novel 3, of the Un- 


tortunate Lovers. 


90. ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. Com. by Shakſpeare, Fol. 
1623. This play, which is 2 
poſed to have been ſometimes call 
ed Love's Labour Wonne, was ori- 
ginally taken from Boccace, but 
came immediately to Shakſpeare 
from Painter's Gilletia of Narbon, _ 
in the firſt volume of .7he Palace 
of Pleaſure, 4to. 1566, p. 88. Dr. 
Johnſon ſays, it © has many de- 
« lightful ſcenes though not ſuf- 
& fictently piobable, and ſome hap- 


7 


„ py characters though not new, 


nor produced by any deep know- 


„ Jedge of human nature, Pa- 


„ rolles is a boaſter and a coward, 
© ſuch as has always been the 


; ** fport of the ſtage, but perhaps 


„ never raiſed more laughter or 
„ contempt than in the hands of 
«© Shakſpeare, 

«© ] cannot reconcile my heart 
© to Bertram, a man noble with-_ 
out generoſity, and young with- 
„ out truth; who marries Helen 
eas a Coward, and leaves her as 
& a profligate: when fhe is dead 
„ by his unkindneſs, ſneaks home 


to a fecond marriage, is ac- 


„ cuſed by a woman whom he has 
| + wronged, 


AY. 
«© wronged, defends himſelf by 
6 falſnood, and is ids to hap- 


<« pineſs.” 


gt. ALL THE 8 A 


SragE. Farce, by Jackman, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, Svo. 1777. 

nis Farce has ſome humour, and 
is ſtill repreſented. 

92. ALL Vows Ker, Com. 
Acted at Smock-Alley, 12mo. 
1733. Printed at Dublin, Scene 
Verona. | | 

93. AN ALLEGORICAL Mo- 


=»... Dxzauaric Musical Ex- 


TERTAINMENT, by way of Epi- 
thalamium, I2mo. 1770. Printed 
in a novel, entitled Cons TANTIA, 
or, The D 72 efjed Friend. 

O4. ALMANZOR AND ALMA- 
IDE, or, The Congue/t of Granada. 
The ſecond part by Jobn Dryden. 

Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
oy. 4to. 1687. See e 
os GAAN AA 

95 ALMENA. Op. by Richard 
Rolt. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo., 


1764. The mukfick by Arne jun. 
The ftory taken 


and Battiſhall. 
from the Perſian Hiſtory, 

96. ALMEYDA, or, The Rival 
Kings. Trag. by Gorges Edmund 
Howard, 12mo. 1769. Printed at 
Dablin.. 


dicated to the queen. 
97. ALMIDA. Trag. by Mrs. 
Celiſia. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo. 1771. From the excellent 


performance of Mrs. Barry (now 
Crawford), this play, though a 
very poor one, had a confiderable 
run. ö 

98. ALMyNA, or, The Arabian 
Loro. rag. by Mrs. Manley. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in the 
Hay-Market, 1707, 4to. The 
ſcene lies in the capita] of Arabia, 
and the fable is taken from the life 
of Caliph Valid Amanzor, with ſome 
hints from the Arabian Night: En. 


1 11 


The ſtory of this play 
is taken from Almoran and Hamet, | 
by Dr. Hawkeſworth, and it is de- 7 
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tertainments, The chara cer of Al. 
myua is drawn from Dennis's Eſſay 


on Operas, wherein 1s given a view 


of what heroic virtue ought to at- 


tempt. 


99. ALownzo. Trag. by John 
Home. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1773. By the aſſiſtance of excel- 


lent acting. this piece obtained a 


nine nights hearing, and then ſunk, 
as it deſlerved, into oblivion. 


100, ALPHons0. KING of Na- © 


PLES, Trag. by George Powell. 


Acted at the Theatre Royal, 1691. 


4to. The ſcene. lies in Naples, 


and the ſtory 1s founded on Nea- 
politan hiſtory, This play, how- 
ever, is taken from the Toung Ad- 
miral of Shirley. Prologue by Joe 
Haines; Epil. Durfey. 

101. ALPHONSUS, EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY. Tr, by George Chap- 
man, often acted with great ap- 
plauſe in Black Fryars, printed in 
4to. 1054. This play ſeems to 
have been written in honour of the 
Engliſh nation, in the perſon of 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, fon to 
king g John, and brother to HearylIL. 
who was choſen king of the ty 
in 1257, at the ſame time that Al- 
phonſus, the 10th king of CO 
was Choſen by other eiectors. 
order to caſt an opprobrium on this 
prince, our author repreſents him 
as a bloody tyrant, and, contrary , 
to other hiſtorians, brings him to an 
untimely end; ſuppoſing him to be 
killed by his own ſecretary in re- 


ſentment for the death of his father, 
who had been poiſoned by him: 


and, to complete his revenge, 
he makes him firit deny his da- 
viour in hopes of life, and dar, 
tabs him, glorying that he had at . 


This paſlage is indeed related in 


Clark's Examples, and ſome other 


authors, but for the true ſtory coa- 
ſult Mariana de Reb, Hſpan. and 


other 8 Scanic hiſtorians * 
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102. ALPHoNsus, Klxe or 
Ax R AON. Hiſtor. Play, by KR. 
G. acted with applauſe, and pub- 
liſhed in 4to. 1599. 

103. ALTEMIRA, Tr. by Benj. 
Victor, 8v0. 1776. This play was 


cation of it, and had been in re- 


prevented being acted by an ac- 
cident. The hint of the plot was 
taken from a volume of Letters, 


by Mrs. Manley, on the unhappy 
fate of lord Grey, who married the 
eldeſt daughter of earl Berkeley, 
and afterwards debauched her 


pal ſubject of it, the author was 


| Hiſtory of Italy, between the ducal 
_ *houſes of Milan and Bologna. 
104. ALTEMIRA, Tr. in rhime, 
by Roger Boyle, earl of Orrery. 
, Ated in Lancoln's- Inn Fields, 
1702. 4to. The ſcene is Sicily. 
21 his play being left unfiniſned by 
bis grandfather Roger, earl of Or- 
rety, the Hon, Charles Boyle, af- 
"oe terwards earl of Orrery, was pleaſed 
to reviſe it, and to ſeparate ſrom a 
vaſt variety of wit, and redundance 
of moral thoughts, which made the 
"whole of an extreme length, the 
moſt beautiful and inſtructive turns 


of both, ſo as 10 reduce the pcem 
The 


within a reaſonable compaſs. 
Prologue was written hy lord Bo- 


-linbroke ; the Epilogue. by Charles 


Boyle, Eſq. It was publiſhed by 

2 pry Manning. 

f . ALzIRA, or, The Spaniſh 

Till repented, Tr. by Azron Hill. 
Acted at Lincoln's. Tun: Fields, 8 vo. 


from Voltaire, and although Hill's 
language is very nervous aud forci- 


ble, yer a ſtrict adherence to the 
rules of the drama, and that paſ- 


ME ſion tor py hoy -Winded ne 
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written fifty j ears before the publi- 


hearſal at Drury Lane, but was 


called Philander and Silvia, written 


younger ſiſter; but for the princi- 


obliged to a ſimilar ftory in the 


1736. This play 1s a trantiation . 


12 | . 
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ſo prevalent among db. French 
writers, throws a heavineſs into 
the piece, which, however ſtrongly 
it may be ſupported, renders it ever 
tedious and inſipid to the taſte. of 
an Engliſh audience. kl 

106, ALzIRA. A Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, by William 
Somervile, Eſq. This was never 
Publiſhed or acted. It is, however, 
mentioned by lady Luxborough to 
be in her poſſeſſion in 1750. See 
har Kent pen: +7 

107. ALzIRAa. Trag. tranſlated 
from Voltaire; printed 1n« Vol- 
taire's works, 12mo. under the 
name of Dr. Franklin, 

108. Alzu MA. Tr. by Arthur 
Murphy. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1778. In this play our 
author has trove to unite the chief 
incidents of the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Alzira, and Semiramis; but with 
little. ſucceſs. It was deſigned 
for repreſentation during the laſt 
Spaniſh war, and: from thence 
would have derived ſome tem po- 
rary advantages, It is by far in- 
ferior to the Orphan of China, Ze- 
nobia, and the Grecian Daughter by 
the ſame hand, and was received 
with coldneſs throughout its nine 
nights* exiſtence on the ſtage. 

109. AMALASONT, QUEEN or 
THE GOrHS. Tr. by John Hughes. 
This, being a juvenile production 
of the author, whoſe age when he 
wrote it was only nineteen, is 
deemed too imperſect for publica- 
tion, though ſome of the ſpeeches 
aud ſcenes have evident marks of 
genius. It was written in 1696, 
and is now in MS. in the 
poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. Dun- 

combe. 

110. AMANa. DidmeticPem, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffib, 4to, 

1764. The fiory of this piece is 
taken from The Adventurer, No 72 
and 73. It was never act d. 

111. AM A813, 


1 


A M 


111. Au As 1s, K. or EGYPT. 


Tr. by Charles Marſh. Acted one 


night at the Little Theatre in the 


Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1738. Scene 
Memphis. | : 1 8 


112. AMAzON QUEEN, or, Te. 


Amours of Thaltftris to Alexander the 
Great, A Pragi- Com. ia heroic 
verſe, by J. Weſton, 4to. 1667. 
The ſtory from Q. Curtius and 
Strabo. This play was never acted, 
by reaſon of the author's hearing 
of two plays beſides on the ſame 
ſubject intended for the itage. 

113. TAE AMBIT10UsS SLAVE, 
or, A Generous Revinge, Frag. by 
Eikaoah Settle, Acted at the 1 hea- 
tre Royal, 4to.1694. The ſcene is 
the frontiers of Perſia. This play 
met with bat ill ſucceſs, 

114. The AMBITIOUS STATES- 
MAN, or, The Loyal Favourite. Tr. 
by J. Crowne. AQed at Theatre 
Royal, 4t0.1679. This play, though 
eſteemed by the author as one of 
his beſt performances, met with 


very indifferent ſucceſs, The ſcene 


lies in Paris; and for the plot, ſee 
de Herres, Mezeray, &c. 

115. THE AMBITIOUS STEP- 
MOTHER. Tr. by Nicholas Rowe, 
4to. 1700. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. The (cene lies in Per- 
ſepolis, and the characters are made 
Perſian, but the deſign of the play 
ſeems to have been taken from the 
eſtabliſhing Solomon on the Throne 
of David, by Bathſheba, Zadock 


the Prieſt, and Nathan the Prophet. 


dee 1 Kings, ch. i. from ver. 5. 
Perhaps none of our author's 
pieces exhibir ſo manly a dialogue 
as that which paſſes between Mem- 
non and Magas, at the beginning of 
the ſecond act. The majeſtic ho- 
neſty of the old Perſian general 
by far outweighs the tempeſtuous 
ravings of Bajazet, or the philoſo- 

hic effuſions of Tamerlane and 
Ukſſee. > > 

this play was revived by Mr. 
Garrick at Drury-Lane in the 


'A M 


year 1758; the principal charac- 


ters being performed by NMeſſieuts 
Moſiop, Fleetwood, Holland, Mrs. 


Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and Miſs 
_ Macklin. 255 | 


116. AMBOYNA, or, The Cruel- 
ties of the Dutch to the Knzliſh Mer- 
chants. Tr, by J. Dryder, Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4t0. 1673. 
40. i691. Scene Amboyna. The 
plot of this play is chiefly founded 
on hittory,” See Wanley's ZZfory 
of Hen, lib. iv. c. 10. The Rape 
, {ſabinda, by Harman, is built on 
a novel of Giraldi. Decad, 5. Nov. 
10. This play, as Dr. johnſon ob- 
ſerves, is a tiſſue of mingled dia- 
logue in verſe and proſe. It was a 
temporary performance, written in 
the time ot the Dutch war, to in- 
flame the nation againſt their ene- 
mies; to whom he hopes, as he 
declares in his epilogue, to make 
his poetry. not leſs deſtructive than 
that by which Tyrtzus of old ani- 
mated the Spartans, This play 
was written in the ſecond Dutch 
war in 1673, | 

117. AMELIA., Oper. after the 
Italian manner, by Henry Carey, 


ſet to muſic by J. F. Lampe, and 
performed at the French Theatre 


in the Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1732. 
118, AukLIA. AMuſical Enter- 
tainment, by Richard Cumberland. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1763, This was taken from The 
Summer's Tale ot the ſame author. 
119. AMELIA. A Muſical En- 
tertainment, by Richard Cumber- 
land. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
177. The ſame piece with ſome 
{hght alterations. | 2-4 
120. AMELTA, or, The Duke" of 
Foix. 'Tranflated from Voltaire, 
in vol. II. of Dr. Franklin's Edi- 
tion, 12mo, The original play 
was ated December 1752. | 
121, AMENDS Fok. LAbrEs; 


with the merry pranks of M Cut- 


fu fe, or, The Humours of Roaring. 
Com. hy Nat. Field, 4to. 1618. 
/ FOE No- 


AM 
4to. 1639. Scene London, The 
plot of Subtle's rempting the wife 
at the requeſt of the huſband, ſeems 
founded on the novel of the Curious 
Imnpertinent in Don Quixote. This 
play was written by our author, by 

way of making the ladies amends for 
a comedy, called Woman's a Wea- 
_ therccck, which he had written ſome 
vears before, and whoſe very title 
feemed to be a ſatire on their ſex. 
122. AMINTA, 
Paſtoral, by Torquato Taſſo, tranſ- 
lated by John Dancer, 8vo, 1660. 
123. AmiInNTas. An Eng. Op. 
1 at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1795. An alteration. of Koll's 
Riyal Shepheraeſs. 
124. ANMINTA. A Paſtcral, 400. 
1628. tranſlated from the Italian 


of Taſſo, with Ariadne's complaint, 


in imitation of Anguilara. 
125. AuIN TAS. Dram. Paſt. 
tranflated from Taſſo, by William 


Ayre, 8vq, [i737.] No date. See 


AMrN TAS. 

126. AMoRovs BiIcor, with 
the ſecond part at Teague O*Divelly. 
Com. by Thomas Shadwell. Acled 
by his Majeſty's ſervants. 

127. AMOROUS ORONTUS, or, 


Lowe in Faſbion. Com. in heroic- 


verſe, by J. Bulteel, Gent. 4to. 
1665. It is 2 tranſlation of the 
Amour à la Mode of T. Corneille, 
the original plot of which is bor- 
rowed from a Spaniſh play, called 
El amor al uſo, by Ant. de dolis. 
128. Amorous Mis ER, or, The 
Longer the Wiſer. Com. by P. Mot- 
teux, 4to. 1705. The icene lies 
in Spain. 

129. AmoRovs OLD Wonan, 


or, "Tis well if it take, Com. attri- 


buted by Langbaine to Thomas 


Puffer, Acted at the Theatre Royal, 


4t0, 1674. It was afterwards re- 

b. bliſhed with a rew title-page, 
y the name of The Fond Lady. 

. 130, AMOROUS FANTASME., 

Tragi-Com. by Sir William Lower, 


T 4 


the famous. 


ere's George Dandin. 


AM 


12mo, 1660. This play i is tranſ- 


lated from the Fantome amoureux of n 
Quinault, . which appeared with i 


1 ſucceſs on the French ſtage. 
AMOROUS PRINCE, or, 


.T be Ws Huſband, Com. by Mrs. 
Behn. Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 


4to. 1671. The plot of chis play 


Mrs. Behn has, 
however, greatly excelled that play, 
and even improved on the Novel 
itſelf. Scene the Court of Florence. 

132. Amozous'QuaARREL. C. 
by Ozell, tranſlated from Moliere's 
Depit Amoureux, From this play 
Dryden's Mock 4ftrologer, and*the 
greateſt part of Ravenſcroft's 
Wrangling Lovers, are apparently 
borrowed. 

133. TuE Amorovus Quar- 


REL. Com. tranſlated from Mo- 


here, and printed in Foote's Comic 
Theatre, vol. IV. 

134. AuokoOus WaR. Tragi- 
Com. by Jaſper Maine, D. D. 4to. 
1648, 8vo. 1659. 

"35: Tae Amorovs Wipow, 
or, The cuanton Wife, by Betterton, 


.4t0. 1706. This is no more than 


a tranſlation ad libitum of Moli- 
Excluſive 
of ſome little deficiencies in point 
of delicacy, this may juilly be 
eſteemed a' very good play, and 


even now meets with conſiderable 


applauſe whenever it is performed. 
136. L' AMOUR A La Mop, 
or, Love a la Mode. Farce, in three 
Acts, 8vo. 1760. This is merely 
a tranſlation trom the French, and 
ſaid to be the work of Hugh Kelly 
It is one of thoſe pieces which 
nerally are produced by a faceplate 
performance. This was publiſhed 
at the time when Macklin's Love à 


la Mode was acting with great ſuc- 


8 
Air ri von. Tranſlated 
** Plautus by Thomas Cooke, 
I 20s 


is built on the Novel of the Curious ⁵ 
Imfertinent, and on Davenport's Wa 
Ci Night-Cap. bs 
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WT - 2mo. 1746. Dedicated to the 
XX cart of Cheſterfield, Printed as a 
XZ fpecimen of a cranflation of Plau- 
tus, which the author never finiſhed. 


The following circumſtance was 


omitted in the account of our au- 
chor, and is therefore inſerted here: 
Mr. Cooke is faid to have been 
better verſed in the art of collect- 


ing money by ſubſcription, than 
any of his contemporaries. He 
always procured the earlieſt intel- 
ligence of a young nobleman re 
turned from his travels, an heir 
lately come of age, or a rich Creole 
newly landed. Oa the receipt of 
ſuch information, he conducted 
his attack as follows: _ 

He firſt waited on my Lord, Sir 
John, or the Eſquire, and ſolicited 
and received the {ſingle ſubſcription 


of perhaps a guinea. Soon after, he 


paid a ſecond viſit to the ſame per- 
ſon, pretending to have been but re- 
cently informed of his uncommon 


genius and his zeal to promote the 


intereſts of learning, and therefore 
Intreated the honour of dedicating 


| his work to him, which was to be 
done at the expence of five guineas 


more, Having obtained this per- 
miſſion, and the caſh, his dernier 
reſort was to call on his patron a 
third time, repreſenting the ne- 


ceſſity of prefixing a copper-plate 


with his arms to the intended de- 
dication. For this piece of ſervice 
his uſual tax was ten additional 
guineas. By ſuch contrivances he 
was known to have picked up no 
inconſiderable ſums, eſpecially as 
he practiſed the ſame ſtratagem on 
many people, without the leaſt de- 
fign of inſcribing a work to any 
of them, or even publiſhing the 


piece advertiſed in his propofals. 


138. AMPHYTRION, or, The 


Two Socias. Com. by J. Dryden. 


Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1691. This play is founded on 


1 


AN 


the two Amphycrion of Plautus 


and. Moliere. The fcene lies in 

Thebes, and the mulic of the ſongs 

is compoſed by Purcell. 
139. AMPHYTRION, - C. tranſ- 


lated from Plautus, by L. Echard, 


8vo. 1694. 2 
140. AMPHYTR1ON. C. tranſ- 
lated from Moliere, by Ozell. 
141. AMPHYTRION, or, The 
Tavo Sofas. Com. altered from 
Dryden, with Moliere's Dialoguc- 
Prologue between Mercury and 
Night, introduced into the firſt 
ſcene, and the addition of ſome 
new mutic ; acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1756. 
This alteration was made by Br. 


Hawkeſworth at Mr. Garrick's de- 


ſire. 4 | 
142. AMPAYTRION, C. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus by Bonnel 
Thornton, 8vo. 1767. 
143. AMYNTAS. A tranſlation 
in Hexameter verſe, by Abraham 


Fraunce, 410. 1591. 


144. AMYNTAS. The very ſame 
work, by Oldmixon, 4to. 1698. 
The before-mentioned tranſlations 
were not intended for the tage. 
This, however, was brought on at 
the Theatre Royal; but, as the 
Preface informs us, with ill ſuc- 
ceſs. Prologue by Dennis. 

145. AUYNTAs OF Tasso. 
Tranſlated from the original Ita- 
lian, by Percival Stockdale, 8yo. 
172%. © - 
146. AmYNTASs, or, The Ip 
ble Dowry, Pait. by Thomas Ran- 
dolph. Acted before the king aud 
queen at Whitehall, 4to. 1638, 

147. THE ANATOMIST, or, 


Sham Deo#or. Com. by Edward | 
Ravenſcroft, 4t0. 1697. It was at- 


terwards publiſhed in 12mo. 1722: 


to both editions a mulical maſque 


is annexed, or rather inſerted in it, 


called, The Lowes of Mars and Yemus, 
. written by Motteux. Both pieces 


were 


— 


works. 


AN 


were ated at Lincoln? «Ton-Fields. 
In its original form; however, it 
bas been long laid afide ; but the 
Doctor —_ trausted 


him, his maid Beatrice, and Crif- 


pin, it remains in that mangled con- 


dition as one of the moſt ſtandard 
farces. 

148. AnpRIa. Terens in Eng- 
Iyſh, or the trauſlacyon out of La- 
tin into Eoglyſh of the firſt comedy 
of Tyrens, callyd Ax DpRIA, B. L. 


No date. Suppoſed to be printed 


by Rallell. 

19. AN DRIA. E. by Maurice 
Kyflin, 4to. 1588. I believe this 
to be the ſecond tranſlation in 
our language of any of Terence's 
It 1s printed in the old 
black letter, and has the following 
full title, viz. Andria, The firſt Co- 
mudie of Terence, in Engliſh. A 
Furtberauce for the Attainment unto 


"the right Knowledge and true Pro- 


Prietie of the Latin Tong, &c. It has 
two Dedications; the firſt, I ſup- 
poſe, to the eldeſt, the En to 


tuo other ſons of lord Buckhurſt, 
to all of whom I imagine Mr. Kyffin | 


had been tutor. In the latter of 
theſe Dedications he tells us, that 


ſeven years before he had tranſlated 
the moſt of this comedy into verſe, 


but that now he had altered his 
courſe and turned it into proſe, as 


a thing of leſs labour in ſhew, and 
more liberty in ſubſtance, ſeeming 
withal mott accordant to this co- 


mical kind of writing. It is re- 


commended by five copies of verſes 
in Latin, and one in Engliſh. A- 
mong the former number is one by 


the tamous William Camden. 
150. AN DRIA. Com. tranſlated 


from Terence, by Richard Bernard, 
470. 15 98. 


151. Au DRIA. Com. eranſlared 


from Terrence, by Thomas Newman, 


8vo. This is a tranſlation 


1727. 


x 1 % 


| into a 
Frenchman, by the name of Monſ. 
le Medecin, and almoſt every thing 
curtailed but the ſcenes between 


. N A 10 a 


of ths ſame play, fitted for ſcholars? 
private ' repreſentation in their 
ſchools. © 
152. The firſt Chandy of Pub, 

Trrentins, called Ax DbRIA, or, The 
Woman of Ardros, Engliſh uud La- 
tin; clauſed tor ſuch as would 
write or ſpeak the pure language 
of this author after any method 


= 


whatſoever, but ſpecially after the * 
| EY of Dr. Webb, zto. 1629. : 


153. Ax DbRIA. tranflated by = 
chard. 8vo. 
154. ANDRIA. mranſſned by r. 
Cooke, 12mo. 1734. 
155. AN DRIA. tranſlated by S. 
Patrick, 8. 1745. 
156. AN DRIA. Com. tranſlated 


from Terence, by Mr. Gordon, 


I2MO, 17 52. 

157. AN DñRIA. tranſlated by 
George Coleman, 4to. 1765. 

158. ThE AN DBRIAN or TE- 
RENCE, Latin and Engliſh, gvo. 
No date. Printed at Sherborne. 

159. AN DbROBOROSs. A bio- 
graphical Farce, in three Acts, viz. 
the Senate, the Conſiſtory, and the. 
Apotheofis, printed at Monoro- 
polis, ſince Auguſt, 170. The 
Dedication to Don Com. Fiz. 


Scene, long Gallery in Moorfields. 


Mr. Coxeter fays that, in a copy 


of this whimſical piece which he had 


ſeen, and which now is in the poſ- 
ſeflion of Thomas Pearſon, Eſq; 
there was a MS. declaring it to te 
written by Governor Hunter. 

160. ANDROMACHE. Trag. by 


J. Crowne. Acted at the Duke's 


Theatre, 4to. 1675. This play i is 
only a tranſlation. of Racine's Au- 
dromaque, by a young gentleman, 


chicfly in proſe, and publiſhed with 


ſome alteration by Crowne. It 
was brought on the lage without 
ſucceſs. 

167; The 


ANDRONANA, or, 


Merchant's Wife, Trag. 4to. 1660. 


by J. S. (i. e. James Shirley.) The 


plot is founded on the ſtory of 
Plangus, 
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pPlangus, in Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia. 
The title in the firſt page is, The 
Tragedy of Andromana ; or, The fatal 
End of Diſloyalty and Ambition. 

162. ANDRONICUS 
NIUs. Trag. by J. Wilſon, 4to. 
1664. Scene Conſtantinople. For 
the ſtory, ſee Heylin's Co/mogra- 
phy, in the deſcription of Greece. 

163. ANDRONICUS. Trag. Im- 
pietie's long ſucceſſe, or Heaven's 
late Revenge, 8vo. 1661, Scene 
Conſtantinople. For the plot, ſee 
the Life of Andronicus in Fuller's 
Holy State, | 

164. ANGELICA, Or, Quixote in 
Petticoats. C. in two acts. 8vo.17 58. 

165. ANNETTE AND LUBIN. 
Com. Op. of one act, by C. Dib- 
din. Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1778. This 1s taken from a French 
Piece with the ſame title. 

166. THE ANTIGALLICAN. F. 
by Mr. Mozeen, 8vo. 1762. This 
piece was performed one night 
only, for the joint benefit of the 
author and Mr. Ackman. It has 
been ſince publiſhed, together with 
a Collection of Poems, by ſubſcrip- 
tion. It was received with ſome 
approbation. | | 

167. AnTIGONE, The Thebane 
Princeſs. Trag. by Thomas May, 
8vo. 1631. Scene in Thebes. The 
plot from the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, Se neca's T hebais, &c. 

168. AN TIGON E. Trag. tranſ= 
lated from Sophocles, by George 
Adams, 8 vo. 1729. | 

169. ANTIochus, Trag. by 
M. Mottley, 8vo. 1721. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. By the dedication to 


Waſhington, earl of Ferrers, it ap- 


pears that the author was nearly 
related to that nobleman, The 


plot is built on the well-known 


ſtory of Seleucus Nicanor giving 

up his wife Stratonice to his ſon 

Antiochus, on being informed by 

his phyſician, that his incurable 
Vor. II. 
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illneſs was occaſioned by his love 
for her. The ſcene lies in Antioch; 

170. ANTIOCHUs. Tr. on the 
ſame ſtory, by Charles Shuck- 
borough, Eſq; of Longborough, 
Glouceſterſhire :/ never acted, but 


printed in Bvo. 1740. 5 


171. ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT, 
or, The Fatal Relapſe, Tr. by Mrs. 
Jane Wiſeman. Aced at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, 4to. 1702. 

172. ANTIPODEs, Com. by 
Richard Brome. The ſcene Lon- 
don. Acted by the Queen's ſer- 
vants at Saliſbury-Court, in Fleet- 
ſtreet, 1638. publiſhed 4to. 1640. 

173. THE ANTIQUARY, Com. 
by Shakerly Marmion. Acted at 
the Cock- pit, 4to. 1641. This 18 
a very pleaſing play. Aurelio's 
declaring his marriage to the Duke 
and Leonardo, from his miſtreſs 
Lucretia's lodpings, to which he 
had got admittance through the 
aſſiſtance of her maid, is an inci- 
dent that has been made uſe of in 
ſeveral plays, particularly in Ram- 
Altey, The Parſon's Wedding, and 
Woman's a Riddle, The character 
of the Antiquary, who cannot en- 
dure any thing but what is old, is 
an admirable hint, original in 1ts 
execution, and might, under the 
pen of an able writer, be turned to 


very great advantage. 


174. ANTONY AND CLEOr A- 
TRA. Trag. by Shakſpeare, Fo- 
1623. | 

Of this play Dr. Johnſon ſays, 
« it keeps curioſity always buſy, 
„% and the paſſions always inte- 
* reſted. The continual hurry 
„of the action, the variety of in- 
e cidents, and the quick ſueceſſion 


of one Perſonage to another, call 


© the mind forward without in- 
« termiſſion from the firſt act to 
e the laſt. But the power of de- 
6 lighting is derived principally 
„from the frequent changes of the 
„ ſcene; tor, except the feminine 

CT “ arts, 


— 
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& arts, ſome of which are too low, 
« which diſtinguiſh Cleopatra, no 
& character is very ſtrongly diſ- 
£ criminated. Upton, who did not 
« eafily miſs what he deſired to 
6 find, has diſcovered that the 
& language of Antony is, with 
& great {kill and learning, made 
* pompous and ſuperb, according 
6 to his real practice. But I think 
his dition not diſtinguiſhable 
& from that ef others: the moſt 


e tumid ſpeech in the play is that 


& which Cæſar makes to Octavia. 
4e The events, of which the prin- 
ci pal are deſcribed according to 
& hiſtory, are produced without 
c any art of connexion or care of 
6 diſpoſition.” | 

175. AN TONY AND CLEOPA- 
TRA. Tr. by Sir Charles Sedley, 
Ato. 1677. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. As this play is founded 
on the ſame ſtory with the laſt- 
mentioned one, there can be no 
room to ſay any thing farther con- 
cerning it, than that, although far 
from a bad piece, it nevertheleſs 
falls greatly ſhort of the merit either 


of Shakſpeare's or Dryden's Tra- 


gedy 


176. ANTONY AND CLEOPA- 
TRA. An hiftorical Play, fitted for 
the ſtage by abridging only. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, Svo. 1758. This 


- alteration was made by Mr. Ca- 
pell, with the afiſtance af Mr. 


Garrick. It was ated with con- 
tiderable applauſe, | 

177. ANTONY AND CLEOPA- 
TRA. A Trag. by Renry Brooke, 
Eſq; 8vo. 1778. Not acted. Print- 


ed in the author's works, 4 vols. S vo. 


178. ANTONIO AND MELLIDA. 


An hitlorical Piay, 4to. 1602. 


179. ANTONIO AND VALLIA. 


Com. by Philip Maſhnger, This 


play was entered on the books of 


the S:ztioners' Company. and was 


one ot thoſe deftroyed by Mr. War- 


Þurtou's ic: vant. 


1 


1 
180. Ax rox fo's Rrvencr y 


or, The Second Part of Antonio aud 


Mellida, Tr. Theſe two plays were 
written by J. Marſton. Both were 
acted by the children of St. Paul's, 
and both printed in 4to. 1602. 

181. THE TRAGEDIE or AN- 
TONIE. Done into Engliſh from 


the French, by Mary, counteſs of 


Pembroke, 12mo. 1595, At the 
end of the play is this date, — At 
Ramſbury, 26 of November, 1 590. 

182. Any THING FOR A QUIET 
LIFE. Com, by Thomas Middle- 
ton. Acted at Black- Fryars, print- 


ed in 4to, 1662. 


183, APOCRYPHAL LADIES. 


thoſe which help to ſwell the bulk 
of writing of this voluminous titled 
Authoreſs, It is, as many other 
of her pieces, irregular and unfi- 
niſhed, and 1s divided into twenty- 
three ſcenes, but not reduced to 
the form of acts, | 
184. APOLLO AND DA PHNE 
or, The Burgo-Maſter trick'd, by 


Lewis Theebald, 8vo. 1726. This 


1s nothing more than the vocal 


parts of a Pantomime Entertain- 


ment, performed two years before 
at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields Theatre, 
It was for many years ſerved up as 
an after-diſh at the Theatre Royal 
in Covent-Garden. 

185. AO. LO AND DayPiNe, 
or, Harlequin's Metamorphoſcs. A 
Pantomime, by John Thurmond, 


12 mo. 1727. 


186. APOLLO AND DA PHNE. 


Op. to 


187. APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 
A Maſque, by J. Hughes, 4to, 
1716. The ſtory from which it 
is taken is 100 weli-known to need 
any farther notice in this place. 
The icene lies in the valicy of 
Tempe in Theflaly. It was ſer to 
muſic, and performed at the! heatre 
Royel in Drury-Lave. 

188. APOLLO 


*: 


* 
:43H 
. 


Com. by Margaret, ducheſs of 


Newcaſtle. This play is one of 3 


71.88. ArorLo ShrovinG. C. 
4 Soo. 1627. The letters E. W. 
2 IT prefixed to it, are initials of the 
e name of a perſon who, though not 


the author, occafioned the pub- 
; lication of this piece, which was 
written by William Hawkins the 


folk, for the uſe of his ſcholars, 
and acted by them on Shrove« 
"2X Tueſday, Feb. 6, 1626. 
189. Tux ' AroTHEOSIS OF 
Puck. A ſatirical Maſque, with 
- X a Monody on the Death of the 
late Maſter Punch. Acted at the Pa- 
tagonian Theatre Exeter-Change, 
"2X Bvo. 1779. This is an attempt to 
ridicule Mr. Sheridan's Monody 
on Mr. Garrick's Death; 
190. ThE ArPPARITION, or, 
Je Sham Wedding, Com. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1714. written by 
a gentleman of Chriſt-Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
= 191. THE 
*X tranſlated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, 8vo. 1773. 

192. Arrius. Trag. by John 
Moncrief. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 175 5. with no ſucceſs, 
193. ArriUs AND VIRGINIA. 
Trag. Com; by R. P. 4to. 1576. 
in black letter, and not divided 
into acts, wherein (as it is ſaid in 
the title-page) 7s lively exproffed a 
rare example of the vertue of chaſ#ity, 
in wihhing rather to be /laine at her 
== owne fa'her's hands, than to be de- 
foured of the wicked judge Appius. 
This ſeems to be the {ame IRA- 
GEDY OF APPIUS AND VIRGINIA 
as was entered on the books of the 
Stationers* Company between the 
years 1577 and 1578, by Rycharde 
Jonnes, 

194. ArpiIUs AND VIRGINIA, 
Trag. by J. Webſter, 4to. 1654. 
The ſcene lies in Rome, and the 
ſtory 1s taken from Livy, Florus, 
&c. This play was afterwards re- 
vived and altered by Betterton. 
195. APPIUS AND VIRGINIA, 


ApPARITION. Com. 


* ' * 
„ * A 4 3 # 


* 
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ſchool- maſter of Hadleigh in Suf- 


reputations. 


A P 


Trag. by J. Dennis. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, N. D. 4to. (1709.) 
I cannot on the preſent occaſion 
well avoid relating a humorous 
anecdote of this author, whoſe 
opinionated and teſty diſpoſi tion is 
well known, as it is ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſtie of that diſpoſition, It 
is as follows: Mr. Dennis had for 
the advantage, as he expected, of 
his play, invented a new kind of 
thunder, which the actors indeed ap- 
proved of, and is the very ſort made 
uſe of to this day in the theatre. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch aſſiſtance, 
however, the tragedy failed; but 
ſome nights after; the author being 
in the pit, at the repreſentation 
of Macbeth, and hearing the thun- 
der made uſe of, he aroſe, in a vio- 
lent paſſion, and exclaiming with 
an oath that was his thunder, See, 
ſaid he, how theſe raſcals uſe me z 
they will not let my play run, and yet 
they fical my thunder, . 

195. APPRENTICE. Farce, of 
two acts, by Arthur Murphy. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1756. 
The intention of this farce is en- 
tirely to expoſe the abſurd paſſion 
ſo prevalent amongſt apprentices 
and other young people, who, 
with no talents or education, aſſems 
ble themſelves in bodies compoſed 
of noiſe and nonſenſe, under the 
title of Houting Clubs, where, with- 


out the gait or accent of Turk, 


Chriittan, or man, they unite in 
committing the moſt horrible mur- 
ders on common ſenſe, and the 
works of poor departed authors, 
who, could they rife again, would 
by no means be able to lay claim 
to the very offspring of their own 
brains thus defaced as they are by 
theſe pitiful retailers of their rem- 
nants of remnants; and all this to 
theloſs and deſtruction of ſomewhat 
ſtill more invaluable, their time and 
It met with confider- 
able applauſe, and contributed in 


ſome meaſure, though it could 


G 2 not 
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not effectually carry the point, to 
drive this pernicious folly out of 
doors. 

197. THE APPRENTICE 'S 
PRIZE, &c. A Play, by Richard 
Brome and Thomas Heywood ; 
ente red on the books of the Stati- 
ontrs* Company, April 8, 1654: 
but not printed. 

198, AyR1i Day. A Burletta, 
of three acts, by Mr. Ohara. Acted 
at the Hay-Market, 8vO. 1777. 
This was aiterwards reduced to 
two acts, and performed as an at- 
ter piece. 

199. ARCaDEs. A 
Maſque, by J. Milton. This is 
only part of an entertainment pre- 
ſented to the counteſs-dowager of 
Derby at Hare field, by ſome noble 
perſons of her family. It is very 
ſhort and incomplete; yet as it is 
the work of that beflarate poet, 
and is publiſhed among his poeti- 
cal pieces, I could not here pals it 
o'er unnoticed, 

200. ARCADIA. Paſt. by James 
Shirley. Acted at the Phoenix in 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1640. The plot 
of this play is founded on Sir Ph. 
Sidney's Arcadia, and is itſelf the 
foundation of a modern tragedy, 
called Philoclea. 

201. ARCADIA, or, The She- 
herds Wedding. A Dramatic Paſt, 
8vo. 1761. This little piece was 
brought on the ſtage at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, and was performed 
ſeveral nights, though with no very 
extraordinary approbation or ſuc- 
cefs. It is extremely ſhort and 
ſimple, being ouly a compliment 
to their preſent majeſties on their 
nuptials. The words are by Mr, 
Robert Lloyd, and the muſic com- 
poſed by Mr. Stanley. 

202, ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM, 
The full title of this play is, 

„The lamentable and true tra- 
„ gedie of M Arden of Feverſham, 
in Kent, who was moſt wickedlye 
« murdered by the means ofhis 


kind of 


 monſtrativelie proveing that quartes, i 


A R 
„e diſloyall and wanton wyfe, who, 
& for the love ſhe bare to one 
«© Moſbie, hyred two deſperat ruf- 
* fins Blackwill and Shagbag to 
„ kilihim.” Anon. 4to.1592. 4t0. 
1633. and reprinted by Edward 
Jacob, Svo. 1770. with a ridiculous 
preface imputing it to Shakſpeare. 
The plan of this play is formed 
on a true hiſtory, then pretty re- 
cent, of one Arden, a gentleman 
of Feverſham, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. who was murthered as 
he was playing a game at tables 
with the ſaid Moſebie. The fat 
is related by Hollingſhed, Baker, 


in Beard's Theatre, and Jacob's 8 
Hiſtory of Faverſham, 1 
203. ARDEN OF FEVEN SUA. 
Trag. by George Lillo. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1759. Printed in 


1 2mo. 1762. This was left im per- 
fea by Mr. Lillo, and finiſned by 
Dr. John Hoadly, | 

204. ArRGALUs AND PaRTHE- 
NIA. Tragi-Com. by H. Glap- 
thorne, Acted at Drury- Lane, 4to. 
1639. The plot of this play is alſo 
founded on the Rory. of thoſe two 
lovers in Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia, 
ſee p. 16, &c. 

20G, ARIADNE, or, The Mar- 
riage of Bacchus. Opera, by P. P. 
1674. 4to. This piece 1s a tranſ- 
lation from the French, and was 
preſented at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden, by the gentlemen 
of the academy of muſic. 

206. ABlaDne, or, The Triumphs 
of Bacchus, An Opera, by Thomas 
Durfey, 8vO. 1721, This piece, i 
was never performed, but is printed 


with a Collection of Poems in the 


year above- mentioned. The ſcene 
Naxos, an iſland in the Archipelago. 

207. ARISTIPPUS, or, The JFovial i 
Philoſopher. By T. Randolph, de- 2 


pointes, and pottles, are ſometimes ne- 
cefſary authors in a ſcholars library: 
p efented in a private ſbexo; to which | 
is added, The inns >" 2 2 
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| preſented in a range. ſhew, 4t9.103 5. 
2208. ArtSTOMENES, or, {The 
Roya! Shepherd, Trag. by Anne, 


1 counteſs of Winchelſea, 8vo. 1713. 
The flory of this play is founded 


on the Lacedæmonian hiſtory, and 
the general ſcenes are Arnftomenes's 
camp before the walls of Phærea, 
ſometimes the town of Phærea, and 
ſometimes the plains among the 
Shepherds. 

209. ARMINIUsS. T. by William 

Paterſon, 8vo. 1740 l his play 


was intended for repreſentation at 


Drury-Lane ; but the author, being 
unluckily acquainted with Mr. 
Thomſon, uſed to write out fair 


copies of his friend's pieces for the 


ſtage or the preſs. It happened 


"IX that the copy of Edward and Ha- 


| nora, Which had been refuſed a 
licence, was read by the cenſor from 
one in Mr. Paterſon's hand-writ- 
ing ; and this circumſtance alone 


occaſioned the preſent performance 


ſharing the like fate. 

210. ThE ARRAIGNMENT OF 
Paris, A Dram. Paſtoral, pre- 
ſented before the Queen's Majeſty, 
by the children of her chapel ; and 
printed in 4to. 1584. Kirkman 
attributes this piece to Shakſpeare, 
but on no foundation, it being the 
work of George Peele. 

211. ARSASES, Tr. by William 
Hodſon, 8vo. 1775. Not acted. 

212. ARSINOE, or, The Inc/fu- 


ous Marriage. Tr. by A. Hender- 


ſon. No date, 8vo. [1752.] This 
play was never acted, nor indeed 
ever deſerved ſuch an bonour. The 
ſtory is Egyptian; the execution of 
it truly wretched. 5 


213. ARSINOE QUEEN OF CY 


PRU3, An Opera, after the Italian 
manner, by Peter Motteux, per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, 1707. 4to. It was 
publiſhed by Thomas Clayton, 
214. ART And NATURE. C. 
by the Rev. Mr. Miller, Svo. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1738. The 


4 1 
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principal ſcenes in this play are 
founded on the Arlequin Saunage 
of M. De I'Tfle, avd Le Flateur of 
Rouſſeau; but it met with no 
ſucceſs, 

215. ARTAXERXES. Oper. 8vo. 
1763. This piece is ſet to muſic in 
the manner of the Italian Operas, 
and was performed at Covent- 
Garden Theatre parily by Englich, 
and partly by Italian Singers. It 
met with good ſucceſs during the 
run; which, however, was not a 
very long one, it having been 
brought on too late in the ſcafon. 
Both the words and muſic are by that 
celebrated compoſer Dr. Thomas 
Auguſtine Arne. The former, how. 
ever, was no more than a moſt 
wretched mangled tranſlation of 
that excellent piece the Arlaſerſẽ 
of the Abbé Metaſtaſio; in which 
Dr. Arne has at leaſt ſhewn, that, 
however cloſe an alliance poetry 
and muſic may have wich each 
other, they are far from being con- 
ſtant companions, ſince in this per- 
formance the former is entirely as 
contemptible, as the latter is ini- 
mitable. 

216. ARTAXERXES. Op. tranſ- 
lated from Meraſaſfſo, by John 
Hoole, 8vo. 1768. 

217. THE ArTruL HUSBAND, 
Com. by W. Taverner, 4to. N. D. 


Acted with great applauſe at the 


Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Mr. Coxeter mentions his having 
been informed that this play was 
chiefly written by Dr. Joſeph 
Browne. ' 

2.8. Tue ArTrur Wire. C. 
alſo by W. Taverner. Acted in the 
ſame place, 8vo. 1718. vet al- 
though it is in every reſpect far 
ſuperior to the former, it hid ot 
the fortune to meet with the ſame 
ſuc e. ſs. 

219. ARTHUR's Show. This 
was probably an interlude, or 
maſque, which actually exiled, and 

CS: : Was 


AS 


was very popular in Shakſpeare's 
age; and ſeems to have been com- 
iled from Mallory's Morte Arthur. 
It is mentioned by Fy/fzce Shallow, in 
thz Second Part of King Heum IV. 
220, ARTIFICE, C, by Suſanna 
Centlivre. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, 1723. 8vo. 
221. THE ARTIFICcE. A Comic 
Opera, in two acts, by William 


Lane, 8yo. 1780. This piece was 
acted with little ſucceſs, yet full as 
much as it deſerved. N 
222. ART OF MANAGEMENT, 
or, Tragedy expelled, a dramatic 
piece, by Mrs. Charlotte Charke ; 
performed once at the Concert-room 
in Vork Buildings. This piece 
was intended as a ſatire on Charles 
Fleetwood, Eſq; then manager of 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane ; 
but that gentleman and his party 
found means to put a ſtop to its 
further progreſs on the ſtage, It 
was printed in 1735. 8vo. with a 
humorous dedication to Mr. Fleet - 
wood, who endeavoured to ſmother 
it, by purchaſing the whole impreſ- 
ſion. Some few, however, eſcaped 
. the flames, and have crept into the 
world, | Be 
223, ARVIRAGUS AMD PHILI- 
CIA. Tragi-Com. in two parts, 


JIJR 
$ NI: by Lodovick Carlell, 8vo. 1639. 
don the Britiſh Hiſtory, by Geoffr. 
of Monmouth and others, concern- 
* Ling Arviragus, who reigned in 
an in the time of Claudius 
HI Deſar. It was fince revived, with 


Da new prologue written by Dryden, 
Band ſpoken by Hart. 


224. TRE AssEMBLY. Com. 
by a Scots gentleman, 12mo. 1722. 
Scene Edinburgh. This piece 18 

Þ no more than a groſs abuſe on the 

| Whig party in Scotland, with the 
moſt barefaced profeſſion of Jacobi- 

tiſm, and invectives againſt all who 

maintained the cauſe of king 
William in Scotland. The writer 
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Auguſtus Miles, Acted at Drury- 


The ſtory of this play is founded 


public favour. 


AS 

ef Dr. Pitcairne's Life, in the 
Biographia Britannia, aſeribes it to 
that gentleman. 

22 5. THE ASSEMBLY. Farce, 
by james Worſdale. This piece 
had nothing extraordinary in it, 
but the excellence of the author in 
performing the part of an old wo- 
man (old Lady Scandal) in it. 
226. Tug Ass IGXATION, or, 
Love in a Nunnety. C. by J. Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1673. 4to. 1692. This play was 
damned in the repreſentation, and 
is one of theſe haſty performances 
which, at times, thre a cloud over 
the merit of that prince of poets. 
The incidents and characters are 


almoſt all borrowed, and are very 


flrangely jumbled together. This 


is the play which the duke of 


Buckingham has made Mr. Bayes 


boaſt of, for introducing a ſcene of 


a petticoat and the belly-ach : but 
when it is conſidered that this great 
man was abſolutely conſtrained to 
write ſeveral plays in a year, will 
it not appear much more amazing 
that his pieces have any merit at 
all, than that they have no more? 

227. THE Ass-DEALER. Com, 
tranſlated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, vol. V. 8vo. 1774. 

228, ASTREA, or, True Love's 
Mirrour, by Leonard Willan, 8vo. 
1651. The plot from a romance 
of the ſame name, 

229. ThE ASTROLOGER. C. 
As it was once acted, ſays the title- 
page, at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1744. 
This play was taken from Albu- 
mazar. The author, James Ralph, 
in his Advertiſement, complains 
that ten years elapſed before it 
could obtain the favour of a repre- 


ſentation; that he was not un- 


known to the great, nor deſtitute 
of private friends; and having de- 
voted the moſt ſerious of his ſtudies 


to the ſervice of the publick, he 


bad ſome reaſon to expect the 


ceipty 


Yet that the re- 
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« AS 
E gcipts of the houſe upon the 
© FirxsTNIGHT were but twenty-one 
pounds; and when the manager 
riſqued a ſecond to give the author 
a Chance for a benefit, he was 
obliged to ſhut up his doors for 
want of an audience. Prologue 
ſpoken by Mr. Garrick ; Epilogue 
written by him, and ſpoken by 
Mrs. Woffington. | 
230. As vou FIND IT, Com. 
by Charles, earl of Orrery. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 1703. 
Epilogue by lord Lanſdowne. 
231. As you LIKE IT, Com. 
by W. Shakſpeare, Fol. 1623. 
'The plot of this play 1s taken from 
Lodge's Roſalynd, or Euphues* Gol- 
den Legacye, 4to. 1590. and Shak- 
{peare has followed it more exactly 
than 1s his general cuſtom when 
he 1s indebted to ſuch worthleſs 
Originals, He has even ſketched 
ſome of his principal characters, 
and borrowed a few expreſſions 
from it. The characters of Jagues, 
the Clown, and Andrey, however 
are entirely of the poet's own 
formation. Dr. Johnſon ſays, ** of 
«© this play the fable is wild and 
* pleaſing, I know not how the 


ladies will approve the facility 


© with which both Roſalind and 
„Celia give away their hearts, 
** To Celia much may be forgiven 
„for the heroiſm of her friend- 
„ ſhip, The character of Jaques 
is natural and well preſerved. 
* The comic dialogue is very 
„ ſprightly, with leſs mixture of 
low buffoonery than in ſome 
* other plays; and the graver part 
eis elegant and harmonious. By 
haſtening to the end of his work, 
<* Shakſpeare ſupprefſ2d the dia- 
© logue between the uſurper and 
© the hermit, and loſt an oppor- 
** tunity of exhibiting a moral leſ- 
* fon in which he might have 
tfound matter worthy of his high- 
© elt powers.“ It may be added, 
that it is, perhaps, the trueſi 
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paſtoral drama that ever was write 
ten; nor is it ever ſeen without 
pleaſure to all preſent. In the cloſet 
it gives equal delight, from the 
beauty and ſimplicity of the poe- 
try. In this play, amongſt num- 
berleſs other beauties, is the cele- 
brated ſpeech on the ſtages of hu- 
man life, beginning with, * All 
& the World's a Stage.” The ſcene 
lies partly at the court of one of 
the provincial dukes of France, 
and partly in the foreſt of Arden, 

232, ATHALIAH, Trag. by W. 
Duncombe, 8vo. 1724. 12mo. 1726. 
This is no more than a tranſlation, 
with very little liberty, of the Aiba- 
liah of Racine. The ſtory of it 
may be ſeen in 2 Kings, ch. xi. 
and 2 Chron- xxii. and xxiii. The 
choruſes are elegantly tranſlated ; 
yet as the neceſlary muſic - muſt 
have amounted to a prodigious ex- 
pence, and as religious ſubjects 
do not ſeem the moſt peculiarly 
adapted to dramatic repreſenta- 
tion, this piece, although capital 
in merit, was never brought on the 
ſtage. The ſcene lies in the Tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem. 

233. TE ATHEIST, or, The &. 
cond Part of the Soldier's Fortune, C. 
by Thomas Otway. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1634. 
was Otway's laſt performance, and 
is very unworthy of the author. 

234. ThE ATHEIST's TRAGE- 
DiE, or, The Honeſt Man's Revenge : 


by Cyril Tournuer, 4t0.1612. The 


plot, of Levidulcia's conveying 
Sebaſtian and Treſco our of her 
chamber, when ſurprized by the 
coming of her huſband Belleſoreſt, 
is taken from Boccace, Dec, 7. 
Nov. 6. 

235. ATHELSTAN. Trag. by 
Dr. Browne. Acted at Drury-Lave, 


Bvo. 1756. This tragedy is faund- 


ed on the Britiſh Hiſtory, and bas 
great merit, yet ſeemed not to 
meet with the ſucceſs that merit 


C4 claimed, 


This 
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claimed, having been ſcarcely 


heard or thought of ſince its firit 
run. The ſtruggles and conflicts 


of various paſſion, which Athelitan 


is made to undergo before his pa- 


ternal and domeſtic affections get 
the better of a reſentment which 
had led him into an a& of treaſon 
againſt his prince and country, 
are finely ſupported, and perhaps 
ſcarcely excelled in any of our mo- 
dern tragedies. 

236, ATHELWOLD. Trag. by 
Aaron Hill, Eſq; Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1731. This play had 
made 1ts appearance at the ſame 
theatre in 1710, under the title of 
ELF&1D, or, The Fair Inconftant, 
and had met with diſapprobation. 
The author has, however, made 
great alterations for the better in 
the preſent piece. The plot is 
founded on the well-known ftory 
of Athelwold's marrying the fair 
Elfrida, whom he had been ſent, 
by king Edgar, to ſee and make 
his report of, with a view to her 
becoming his mittreſs, The poet 


bas greatly heightened the infi- 


delity of Athelwold, by making 
him, previous to his having ſeen 
Elfrida, to have ſeduced, under the 


molt ſolemn promiſes of marriage, 
# valuable maiden, and her too 


the object of adoration of his 
deareſt friend Lleolyn ; thus mak- 
ing him trebly falle to friendſhip, 
Jove, and loyalty. The conſciouſ- 
neſs of this ill-fated error, blended 
with the honour, courage and ten- 
derneſs, which conſtitute the other 
parts of Athelwold's character, 


afford great opportunities to the 
author of painting the movements 


of the human heart; nor has he 
Joſt thoſe opportunities. The lan- 
guage 1s poetical and ſpirited, the 
characters chaſte and genuine, and 
the deſcriptions affecting and pic- 
tureſque. In a word, I cannot 


help conſidering this little known 


„ 


AU 


tragedy as very far from the leaſt 
valuable of Mr. Hill's dramatic 
pieces. 

237. ThE ATHENTAN CorrkE- 
Housz, Com. This play ſtands 
in Mr, Whincop's Catalogue, 
amongſt the anonymous pieces 
written ſince the Reſtoration, In 


Mr. Coxeter's MS. Notes, it is 


ſaid to be printed in 4to. and the 
ſcene to lie in an upper coffee- 
room. I ſuſpect it to be the ſame 


play with that which in the Britiſn 


Theatre is called the New Athenian 
Comedy, and is faid to be a ſatire on 
a particular ſociety, i. e. the au- 
thors of the Athenian Oracle. 

238. ThE Aucriox. Farce, 
by Theophilus Cibber. Acted at 
the Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1757. This 
is no other than a few ſcenes taken 


from Fielding's Hifforical Regiſter. 


239. AURENGE-ZEBE, Or, The 


Great Mogul. Trag. by J. Dry- 


den. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1676. 4to. 1692. This play 
is written in rhyme, yet is far from 
being the worſt of the writings of 
that great poet. The ſcene hes 


at Agra, the capital of the Mogul's 
territories in India, and the plot 


may be found in Tavernier's Voy- 
ages, vol. I. part. 2. chap. 2. Lang- 
baine accuſes the author with hav- 
ing borrowed his characters of 
Aurenge-zebe and Nourmahal from 


the Hipolytus and Phedra of Seneca, 


and allo with having ſtolen ſeveral 
hints from Milton's Sampſon Ago 
niſies, From the firſt of theſe 
charges, however, Jacob takes ſome 
Pains to yindicate him. 

This tragedy, as Dr, Johnſon 
obſerves, is founded on the actions 
of a great prince then reigning, 
but over nations not likely to em- 
ploy their criticks upon the tranſ- 
actions of the Engliſh ſtage. If 
he had known and not liked his 
character, our trade was not in thoſe 
times ſecure from his reſentment. 
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His country is at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the manners might be ſafely 
falſified, and the accidents feign- 
ed; for remoteneſs of place 1s re- 
marked, by Racine, to afford the 
ſame conveniencies to a poet as 
length of time 

'This play is written in rhyme, 
and has the appearance of being 
the moſt elaborate of all his dra- 
The perſonages are impe- 
rial; but the dialogue is often 
domeſtic, and therefore ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſentiments accommodated 
to familiar incideuts. The com- 
plaint of life is celebrated, and 


there are many other paſſages that 


may be read with pleaſure. 

240. AURORA“ NUPTIALS, 
A dramatic performance, occaſion- 
ed by the nuptials of William 
prince of Orange, and Anne prin - 
ceſs royal of England. Added at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1734. The mu- 
ſick by John Frederick Lampe. 
241. TüE AuTHoR, Com. of 
two acts, 8vo. 1757, by S. Foote, 
Eſq; Acted at Drury-Lane. This 
piece was written only for the ſake 
of affording to the writer of it an 
opportunity of exerting his talents 
of mimickry, at the expence of a 
een of family and fortune, 
Mr. Aprice; whoſe particularities 
of character, although entirely in- 


offenſive, were rendered the butt 


of public ridicule in the part of 
The eager fondneſs 
which the world will ever ſhew to 
perſonal ſlander, added to the ini- 
mitable humour of this writer and 
performer in the repreſentation, 
tor ſome time, brought crowded 
houſes co it; till at length the re- 
ſemblance appearing too ſtrong, 
and the ridicule too pungent not 
to be ſeen and felt by the gentle- 
man thus pointed out, occationed 
an application for the ſupprefiion 
of the piece, which was therefore 
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forbidden to be any more per- 
formed. | 

242. ThE AvTnoRs, Drama- 
tic Satire in two acts, 8vo. 1756. 

243. THe AUTHOR AND THE 
BOORKSELLER. Dramatic piece, 
by Charlotte M*Carthy, 8vo. N. 
D. This was merely deſigned as 
an introduction to propoſals for 
printing a book, intitled“ Juſtice 
* and Reaſon faithful Guides to 
„Truth. A Treatiſe under thir- 
« ty-ſeven Heads.“ 

244. THE AUTHOR's FAR CRE. 
Com. of three acts, by H. Field- 
This co- 
medy contains a ſuppoſed rehear- 
ſal of another piece, intituled The 
Pleaſures of the Town, defigned 
principally to ridicule the then pre- 
vailing fondneſs for the Italian 
fingers. It was firſt acted at the 
little theatre in the Hay- Market 
with very conſiderable ſucceſs, 


and afterwards reviſed and altered. 


245. THE AUuTHoR's TrIUMPH, 
or, The Managers managed, A Farce, 
which the title-page ſays ſhould 
have been acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, April 14, 1737, Anönym. 
8 vo. This is plainly the work 
of ſome diſappointed author, whoſe 
piece having been refuſed a re- 
ception into a theatre royal, had, 
however, intereſt or money enough 
to procure one night's repreſen- 
tation of this little ſquib of ven- 
geance at one of the ſmaller thea- 
tres, It ſeems to have met with 
the contempt its total want of 
merit rendered it liable to; yet 
even this was not ſufficient to cure 
the author's vanity ; for in a pre- 
face to his piece, he attributes its 
failure entirely to the fault of the 
actors, and want of judgment in 
the town, How ſevere is the fate 
of a manager, who, whilſt be with 
unwearied diligence, watches over 
the public ſources of entertain- 


ment, 


t 
| 
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ment, carefully keeping away all 
the rubbiſh which aims at pollut- 
ing the ſtream, finds his own re- 
ward, the lying open to every at- 
tack on his reputation, his under- 
ſtanding, and even his property, 
from the unlimited abuſe of each 


AVU 
petty ſcribbler, who thinks him- 
ſelf aggrieved, by not being per- 
mitted to abuſe the judgment of 
the town, and bring contempt on 
the very name of dramatic per- 
formances ! | 


B. 
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1. FF nE BABLER. Com. tranf- 
flared from Voltaire, and 

printed in Dr. Franklin's Edition, 

12h. | 

2. Tur BanDiTTI, or, 4 
Lachs Difirels. A play, by T. 
Durfey. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal 4to. 1686. The fcene lies 
in Madrid, and fome part of the 

at is taken from Shirley's Sers. 

bis play met with ſome oppoli- 
tion in the performance, from per- 
ſons with catcalls; on which ac- 
count, Durfey has prefixed to it a 
humorous dedication, in which he 
feems to aim at fome particular 
character, under the title of Sir 
Critic Catcall. | 

3. BAND, Rvey, anD CUFF. 
See Fxcnanct WARE. 

4. Baxrsn'Dd Dux, or, Tue 
Traged) of Infortumatus, 4 to. Acted 
at tne Theatre Royal, 1690. The 
ſcene lies in a village in Belgium, 
the character of {nfortunatus 13 
Erawn for the duke of Monmouth, 
and thofe of Romanus and Papiſſa, 
for king james II. and his queen. 

5. TuE DBANISBNENT Or CI- 


C=z0. Trag. by Richard Cum- 


berland, Efyz 4to. 1760. This 
„play was never adted, having been 
retufed by Ir. Garrick, to whom 


it was offered, The plot of it is 


4 


founded on hiſtory, and on the 
enmity and machinations of Cal- 
phurnius Piſo, and the family of 


Clodius againſt the famous father 


of his country, Tully, The lan- 
guage of the piece in general is 
nervous, ſentimental, and poetica], 
and the characters well drawn. 
Vet I cannot help thinking thoſe 
of Clodius and his fiſter too vi- 
cious and ſhocking to come with- 
in the decent cloathing of the tra- 
gic muſe; or if they did, the pu- 
niſhment of their crimes is not 
ſufficiently ſtriking, eſpecially that 
of Clodius himſelf, who has not 
only apparently had an inceſtuous 


corre ſpondence with his fiſter, but 


is moreover an atheiſt of that time, 
a character, which, by the way, I 
do not remember meeting with in 
ancient hiſtory, but rather ſeems 
a refinement in wickedneſs reſerv - 
ed for the politeneſs of our more 
enlightened age. The expecta- 
tions of the reader, moreover, are 
raiſed in one place concerning the 
conſequences of ſome fact, for which 
Clodius makes the moſt horrid 
preparations before they are in- 
tormed of what it is, but which, 
when they come to be acquainted 
with it, does not appear to have the 
leak connection with the preſent 


buſinefs 
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bufineſs of the drama, and con- 


ſequently to be only an act of vice 
perpetrated for its own ſake mere- 


YZ ly, viz. the debauching of the 


wife of Pompey even in the very 
temple of Juno. This is one fault 


; in the conduct of the deſign, yet 


I think not the only one; Cicero 
himſelf,” who ought aſſuredly to 
be the hero of the piece, being of 
much leſs conſequence, and his 
character more careleſsly touch- 
ed, than thoſe of ſeveral others in 
the play, and the cataſtrophe 1t- 
ſelf being too haſtily brought on, 
nor ſufficiently prepared for by a 
train of previous incidents; and, 
if I miſtake not, far from being 
authorized by the teſtimony of hiſ- 
tory. On the whole, however, 
though the piece might perhaps 


have given ſome little ſcope to the 


iL nature of the critics, had it ap- 
peared on the ſtage, yet for the 
cloſet it is far from wanting merit. 

6. TRE BANK RU T. Com. by 
Samuel Foote. Acted at the Hay- 
Market 1773. printed 8vo. 1776. 
This performance, like the reſt by 
the ſame author, contains little elſe 
than detached ſcenes without any 
plot. It exhibits, however, ſome 
ſtrong delineations of character, 


and is far from the worſt perform- 


ance, which Mr. Foote, catching 
the manners living as they roſe, gave 
to the public. 

7. Or BAPTISM AND Tzur- 
TATION, two comedies, by biſhop 
Bale, Of theſe we know no more 
than the name, as mentioned by 
himſelf in the lift of his own 
works. 

8. BaeTISTEs, A ſacred dra- 
matic poem. See Tyrannical Co- 
ernment, 8&c, | 

9. BARBAROSSA, 
Browne. Aged at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1755. This play is by no 
means ſo good a one as the Athel- 
ran of the ſame author aboye- 
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mentioned, The deſign ſeems bor. 
rowed from the tragedy of Me- 
rope. Zaphira's diſtreſs and her re- 
ſolutions, greatly reſemble, though 
they fall far ſhort of Merope's. 
Achmet's declaring himſelf, and Eu- 
mene's being ſuſpected, the mur- 
derers of Jer reſpective ſelves, 
are too much alike to allow a 
claim to much invention in the 
author of this play; and the cha- 
rater of Barbaroſſa ſeems to be 
drawn after Poliphontes, with ſome 
few ſtrokes of Bajazet and the 
bluſtering monarch in the Mourn- 
ing Bride, Yet did this tragedy 
meet with more ſucceſs than Azbel- 


an, from the advantages it ap- 


peared under, by the performances 
of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Moſſop, 
in the parts of Achmet and Bar- 


barofa; the prologue and epi- 


logue by Mr. Garrick. With the 
following paſſage in the latter of 
theſe, | 


© Let the poor devil eat, allow him 
ci that, &c,” 


the author was much diſguſted, as 
it repreſented him in the light of 
an indigent perſon, Vanity was 
undoubtedly one of the moſt pro- 
minent features in Dr. Browne's 
character. 

10. Tye BAR BER OF SzVILLE. 
Com. of four acts, 8 vo. 1776. 
This is merely an indifferent tranf- 
lation of Beaumarchais? celebrat- 
ed piece with the. ſame title, and 
was not acted, 

11. BaxzTHOLOMEW Fair, C. 
by Ben Jonſon, 1614. This play 
has an infinite deal of humour in 
it, and is, perhaps, the preateſt 
aſſemblage of characters that ever 
was brought together within the 
compais of one ſingle piece. Some 
of the characters, and indeed the 
greateit part of the humour in them, 
may be looked on as extremely 
low; but the intention of the au- 

thor, 
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chor, in rendering them ſo, was to 
ſatirize the taſte of the times he 
lived in (not greatly different from 
that of our own age), by pointing 
out, how exalted a degree of ap- 
3 might be obtained by this 
ight and low manner of writing, 
at the ſame time that his Catiline, 
a long-laboured and learned piece, 
although tolerably received, had 
not obtained that applauſe, which 


he, and every other judicious cri- 


tic, was and muſt be convinced 
Its merit had a title to. 

12. A BARTHOLOMEW FAIR- 
ING, zero, new, mew, ſent from the 
raiſed fiege before Dublin, as a pre- 
paratory, preſent to the great thankſ- 
giving day, To be communicated 
only to Independants, This piece 
is a mere party affair, and never 
was performed, but printed in 4to. 
in five ſhort acts, 1649. 

13. THe BASsHrUL Lover, 
Tragi-Com. by P. Maſſenger. Act- 
ed at the private houſe in Black 
Friars, 8vO. 165 7. 

14. ThE Bas HrUL Lovers. 
Jacob, and after him Whincop, 
mention a Tragi-Com. with this 
title, to which are prefixed the 
letters B. J. whence they ſeem to 
inter Ben Jonſon to have been 
the ſuppoſed author; but as the 
other catalogues take no notice of 


this play, and as the date, fize of 


edition, and place of performance, 
are all the ſame as in the-laſt-men- 


tioned piece, I cannot help con- 


jecturing that it may be the ſame, 
with only the difference of a ſpu- 
rious title page, to paſs it on the 
world as a work of Ben jonſon's. 

16. Tas BasstT TABLE. C. 
by Mrs. Centlivre, 4to. 1706. The 
ſcene in Covent-Garden. This 
play, ike moſt of this lady's writ- 
ings, contains a great deal of 
plot and buſineſs, without much 
either of ſentiment or delicacy, 
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16. Tue BasTARD. T. 4to. 
1652. Some part both of the 
plot and language is borrowed 
from the loves of Schiarra in the 
Engliſh Lovers, and the incident 
of Catalina's ſupplying her miſ- 
treſs Mariana's room on the wed- 
ding night, from the ſtory of 


Roberto and Iſidaura, in the Un- 
fortunate Spaniard, p. 87. Scene in 
Seville, Mr. Coxeter attributes 
this play to Coſmo Manuche, 


17. The EASTARD. Trag. by 
Robert Lovett, Eſq. This play, 
it it was ever ated, appeared only 


on the Iriſh ſtage, It has not been 


rinted, but is praiſed in ſome 
verſes by Mr. Sterling, publiſhed 
in Concanen's poems, Byo, 1724, 
P- 201. | | 
18. THE BASTARD CHILD, or, 


A Feaſt for the Church-wardens. A 
Dram. Satire of two acts; acted 


every day within the bills of mor- 
tali y. By Daniel Downright, 
8 vo. 1768. | 

19. Tux Barg, or, The Weftern 
Laſs, Com, by T. Durfey. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. i701, | 

20. THE BaTy UNMASE'p. 
Com. by Mr. Odingſells. Acted 


at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 1725. - | 


21. Inxs BaTTLE of ALCA- 
ZAR, With Capt. Stukeley's death. 
Trag. Anonym. acted by the lord 
high admiral's ſervants, 1 594, 4to. 
The ſtory relates to Sebaſtian, 
King of Portugal, and Abdelemech, 
king cf Morocco. The plot ta- 
ken from Heylin's Co/mography, in 
the Hiſtory of Spain, &c. Shak- 
ſpeare has pointed his ridicule at 
this play, in a parody on the 
words, Fecd and be fat, & c. See 
lait edition of Shakſpeare's Plays, 
vol. V. p. 503. It is probable Dry- 


den might take the hint of his Don 


Sebaſtian from the preſent tragedy. 
22. HE BATTLE OF AUGRIM, 


or, The Fall of St. Ruth, T. by i 


Robext 


Ya 


Robert Aſhton. This play is lit- 


tile more than a bombaitic narra- 
tive of the tranſactions of the ce- 
lebrated 11th of July, 1691, when 


the lriſh rebels, under the French 


general St. Ruth, met with a tho- 
rough defeat from the army be- 


longing to king William, under 
the command of general Gincle, 


on the plains near Aughrim, in 
*X Conaught. 


The writer has ſhewn 
great warmth and zeal to the cauſe 


2 1 he eſpouſes; but would have done 
better to have confined himſelf 
within the trammels of a proſe 


narrative, than to have attempted 
the flights of poetry, which ap- 
pear to be entirely out of his reach. 


it was publiſhed about the year 


1727, being dedicated to the then 


* 1 lord lieutenant of Ireland. The 
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E ſcene lies in and before the town 


of Aughrim. 

23. BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
Trag. by Richard Cumberland 
Eſq. Aged at Drury-Lane, Bvo. 
1778. The coat of Joſeph, and 
the dreſs of Harlequin, were never 
compoſed of patchwork more ge- 
a than is the ſtyle of this per- 
formance. An 1njudicious appli- 
cation of Shak ſpeare's phraſcology 
throughout all parts of it, con- 
tinually provokes a compariſon 
unfavourable to our preſent au- 
thor. Add to this, that he has 
groſsly violated the truth of hiſ- 
tory in his repreſentations of Ed- 
gar Atheling, and Harold, Under 
his hand they may be ſaid to have 
exchanged characters, He has 
even neglected to make the name 


of his play correſpond with its 


ſubject; tor, except from the title- 
Page, we hear nothing of a hate. 
n ſpite of theſe defects, however, 
and many more, his work might 
have been received without diſ- 
guit, had not his inſatiate vanity 
prompred him to anticipate its 


appearance by ſuch a degree of 
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ſelf-commendation as perhaps has 
never been exceeded. The cool 
reception afforded to this and three 
or four later pieces by Mr. Cum- 
berland, has in all probability 
ſtopped his dramatic career, which 
indeed, had he conſulted his fame 
as an author, ſhould have con- 
cluded with the //7-7nadian, above 
which he has never riſen. © Poets 
do not ſeem to be aware that a 
ſtock of ideas, like a fand of 
wealth, by gradual ſubſtraction, 
may be at length exhauſted. 

24. BarTLE OF SEDGMOOR. 
A Farce of one ſhort act, ſaid by 
Coxeter to have been rehearſed at 
Whitehall. It was never acted, 
but injuriouſly fathered on the 
duke of Buckingham, and printed 
among his works, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
1707. The ſcene lies in a draw- 
ing room at Whitehall. 

25. BATTLE OF THE Pokrs, 
or, {he Contention for the Laurel, 
Acted at the little theatre in the 
Hay- Market, 1731, $vo. It is no 
more than a few looſe ſcenes to be 


introduced into the tragedy of 


Tom Thumb, intended to caſt an 
abuſe not only on Mr. Cibber, 
who was made laureat at that time, 
but alſo on Aaron Hill, Stephen 
Duck, and other competitors for 
the laurel, whom the writer has 
introduced under the characters of 
Sully, Bathos, Flaile, &c. as he has 
done the laureat under that of Pop- 
ling Fribble. The piece contains 
much ſcurrility with very little 
wit. In a copy which I have 
ſ.en, the name of Thomas Cooke 
was put in MS. as the author of 
K 

26. Tür Bawpy Hos E, or, 
The Rake Demoliſb'd. Farce, 12mo. 
1774. We went words to expreſs 
our deteſtation of this infamouſly 
obſcene production. | 

27. BAYEs's OPERA, by Gab. 
Odinglells, 8 Vo. 1730. This is 

One 
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one of the many muſical pieces 
which the Beggar's Opera gave birth 
to. It was acted at Drury-Lane 
without ſucceſs. 

28, THE BEAU DEFEATED, 
or, The Lucky younger Brother. C. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 
without a date. The dedication 
to this play is ſigned by Mrs. Pix 
as the author of it. Some of the 
catalogues aſcribe it to a Mr, 
Barker. | 

29. ThE Beau MERCHANT. 
Com. 4to. 1714. Written, ac- 
cording to Coxeter, by one Mr. 
Blanch, a gentleman near Glou- 
ceſter, 505 was never acted, The 
ſcene lies in a coffee · houſe in Stock- 
jobbing Alley. 

30. ThE BEAu's AbveNTURESs. 
Farce, by Phil. Bennet, Eſq; 17333 
8vo. 

31. Treg Beav's Dux L, or, A 
Soldier for the Ladies, Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre, 4to. 1704. This 
is one of the moſt indifferent 
amongſt that lady's pieces, and is 
now never acted. 

32, Tat BEAu's STRATAGEM. 
Com. by G. Farquhar. Acted at 
the Hay-Market, 4to. 170%. This 
play was begun and ended in fix 
weeks, the author labouring all 
the time under a ſettled illneſs, 
which carried him off during the 
run of his piece. In a ſhort ad- 
vertiſement, he acknowledges the 
friendſhip of Mr. Wilks, to whom 
he attributes its ſucceſs. The fre- 
quency of its repreſentation to 
this day, however, and the plea- 
ſure it conſtantly affords, are 
proofs that the piece has an in- 
trinſic merit in itſelf, which can- 
not need to ſtand indebted to the 
performance of any actor for the 
applauſe it meets with, 

33- BEAUTY IN A TRANCE. 
A Play, probably a Trag. by 


Jobn Ford, entered on the books 


of the Stationers Company, Sep- 


ines. 


B E 


tember 9, 1653, and was among 
thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ſervant. 

34. BEAUTY IN 
Trag. by P. Motteux. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 1698. 
There are many fine lines in this 
drama, and a great variety of plea- 
fing incidents. It is not, however, 
on the liſt: of acting play s. Pre- 
fixed to it is“ a Diſcourſe of the 
„ lawfulneſs and unlawfulneſs of 
&« plays, lately written in French; 
& by the learned Father Caffaro, 
* divinity profeſſor at Paris, ſent 
in a letter to the author by a 
* divine of the church of Eng- 
land.“ 

35. BEAUTY THE CoNnquE- 
ROR, or, The Death of Marc An- 
thony. Trag. by Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, 1702. This play is written 


DisTREss., 


in imitation of the Roman man- 


ner, but was never acted. 

36. BEaAuTY's TRIUMPH; 4 
Maſque, by Thomas Duffet, pre- 
ſented by the ſcholars of Meſf, 
Hart and Banifter, at their hoard- 
ing- ſchool at Chelſea, and printed 
4to. 1676. 

37. Fat Brccars Bus g. T. 


Com. by Beaumont and, Fletche 
F. 1647 e 2 24 e, 47 


38. Resa s OPERA, by John 
Gay. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1727. The great ſuc- 
ceſs of this piece, which carried 
it through a run of ſixty- three 
nights during the firſt ſeaſon is 
was performed, and the frequent 
repetitions of it ſince, have ren- 
dered its merits ſo Kell known, 
that it is unneceſſary to ſay any 
thing farther of it in this place, It 
was written in ridicole of the mu- 
ſical Italian drama, was firſt offer- 
ed to Cibber and his brethren, and 
by them rejected. 

39. Tue BECGOGAR'“s paxro- 
MIME, or, The Contending Colum- 
An Laterlude, intermixed 

witk 


0d Wag 


+ BE 
© with ballad ſongs in the charac- 
ters of Polly and Lucy, manager 
and deputy-manager, with the 
EZ ſcenes of Britannia, or, The Royal 
Lovers. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 1 2mo. 1736. This is 
founded on a contention between 
Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Cibber, for 
dhe part of Polly. 
4480. Tut BEGOAR's WEDDING. 
A Ballad Opera of three acts, by 
Charles Coffey, 8 vo. It was firit 
performed at Dublin with but in- 
different ſucceſs, but being after- 
| wards reduced into one act, and 
played in London under the title 
of Phebe, in 1729, it pleaſed ſo 


nights. In the year 1763, it was 
"XX revived, acted, and printed again 
in gro. 
411. BELIEVE as You LIS r. 
Com. by P. Maſſinger. This play 
was never iu print, but was cer- 
tainly ated. The licence to it 
was ſigned by H. Herbert, and 
dated the 6th of May, 1631. It 
was entered at Stationers' Hall, 
Sept. 9, 1653, and June 29, 1660. 
This alſo was one of thoſe ſacri- 
ficed by Mr. Warburton's ſervant. 
42. BELLAMIRA, or, The Miſ⸗ 
tres, Com. by Sir Charles Sedley. 
Acted by their majelties' ſervants, 
40. 1687. The ſcene of this play 
lies in London, but the plot is 
taken from the Eunuch of Terence. 
43. BELLAMIRA HER DREAM, 
or, The Love of Shadows, Tragi- 
Com, in two parts, by Thomas 
Killigrew, Theſe two plays were 
written during the time that the 
author was reſident in the ſtate of 


the reſt of his works in Fol. 1664. 
44. Taz BELLE's STRATA- 
GEM. Com. by Mrs, Cowley. 
Acted at Covent-Garden 1780. 
This play has not yet appeared in 
print, and therefore is ſcarcely an 


4 


well as to obtain a run of thirty 


Venice; and were printed with 


E | 
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object of criticiſm. Its ſucceſs way 
very great on the ſtage during a 
conſiderable run. To ſpeak of it 
as a firſt-rate performance, would 
be doing injuſtice to the piece, as 
it poſſeſſes little originality, either 
in plot, character, or ſituations 
It however gives pleaſure in the 
exhibition, and affords a hope 
that the Kage may derive confi 
derable ſupport from the future 
productions of this ingenious writer. 

45. BELL IN CaurO. Trag. 
in two parts. Theſe two plays are 
the produce of that indefatigable 
authoreſs, Margaret, ducheſs of 
Newcaſtle. They were never acted, 
but are printed among her works, 
Fol. 1662. 

46. BLIS AR IVS. Trag. by W. 
Philips. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 8 vo. 1725. Reprinted, 8 vo. 
et 

47. BELPHEGOR, or, The Mar- 
riage of the Devil, Trag Com. 
by John Wilſon, Acted at Dorſet- 
Garden, 4to. 1691. The plot of 
this play is taken from Machiavel. 
The ſcene Genoa, | 

48. BELPHEGOR, or, The I :fhes, 
Com. Op. of two acts, by Miles 
Peter Andrews, performed at 
Drury-Lane, 1778. The ſongs 
only publiſhed. The reader wall 
ſolicit no further acquaintance 
with ſo flimſy a performance. 

49. BELTESHAZZAR, or, The 
Heroic Few. A dramatic Poem, 
by Thomas Harriſon, Scene Ba- 
bylon. Never acted, but printed 
in 12mo. 1727, and 1729. 

O. TRE BENE FIE. Com. by 
Dr. Robert Wild, 3to. 1589. The 
opinion which the Preſbyterians 
(of whom this author was a very 
zealous one) entertain of the or- 
thodox clergy, may be collected 
from this comedy, The defign 
is taken from another play, called 
The Return from Parnaſſus. 
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Fi. ThE BETRAYER OF HIS 
Country. Trag. by Henry 
Brooke. See THE EARL OF 
WESTMORLAND. 

52. BETTY, or, The Country 
Bumptins. A Ballad Farce, by 
H. Carey. This was acted with 
very little ſucceſs at Drury-Lane, 
1738. | 

53. Blanca, Trag. by R. 
Shepherd. Not acted. Printed 
at Oxford, 8vo. 1772. 

54. BickERSTAFH's BURYING, 
or, Work for the Upholders. Farce 
of three long ſcenes, by Mrs. Cent- 
livre; acted at the Hay-Market, 
and dedicated to the magnificent 
Company of Upholders, à to. no date. 

55. BICKERSTAFF'S UNBURIED 
Dzavp. A moral drama. Aged 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
8vo. 

56. ThE BIRD In A CA. 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted at 
the Phœnix, Drury-Lane, 4to. 1633. 
Scene in Mantua. This is an ex- 
cellent piece, and hag prefixed to it 
an 1ronical dedication to the fa- 
mous William Prynne, Efq; who 
had been a moſt furious antago- 

niſt to plays, but was at that time 
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Tragi-Com. by William Rowley. 
The ſcene lies in Britain, and the 
ſtory is taken from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Shakſpeare, as the 
3 informs us, is ſaid to 
have aſſiſted in this play, which 
is not very probable from the 
poorneſs of the compoſition. It 
was frequently acted with great 
applauſe, and was publiſhed in 
4to. 1662. | 

60. TRE Birer, Com, by Mr, 
Rowe, 1705, 4to. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields. This was the 
only attempt of our author in the 
comic way, and met with no ſuc- 
ceſs, Vet it is not without ſome 
ſhare of merit, and was meant to 
expoſe the Biters, a ſort of cha- 
racter of that period of time, not 
much unlike the Humbuggers of 
this age. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
that though this piece was unfa- 
rourably treated by the audience, 
the author himſelf was delighted 
with it; for he is ſaid to have ſat 
in the houſe, Jaughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had in 
his own opinion produced a jeſt, 
But finding that he and the pub- 


Iick had no ſympathy of mirth, 
he tried at lighter ſcenes no 
more. | 

61. THe 
WASH) D WHITE. 
Henry Bate. 


— — 


— 
— 


a ſtate priſoner for high miſdemea- 
nors. | 

57. Tre BIRTH- DAY. Enter- 
tainment of three acts, by Mrs. 
Penny. Printed in a quarto vo- 
lume of poems, 1771. 

58. TRE Birth op HERCULES. 


—_ 


IT IR 
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BLACKAMOOR 
Com. Op. by 
Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1776. The ſongs only print- 


ed. This piece met with an il} 


es 
— — — 


Maſque, by William Shirley, ſet 
to mufick by Dr. Arne, and in- 
tended for repreſentation at Co- 
vent-G.irden, 4to. 17659, This 
Maſque was wriiten in honour of 
the prince of Wales's birth, and 
reh:arfed in 1763, but afterwards 
laid aſide on account of difturb- 
ances in the theatre about admiſ- 
non at half price. 

50. PAE BEIRKTHOT MERLIN, 
or, The Child has lat a Father, 


1 — 


2» 4 


reception, being acted only about 
three nights. 

62. ThE Brackx Man. An 
Interlude, attributed to Cox the 
comedian, and printed in the ſe- 
cond part of Mort upon Sport, 1659 
alſo in 4to. 

63. TRE BLack Prince. T. 
by Roger, earl of Orrery. AQed 
at the duke of York's theatre, Fol. 
1669 and 1672, The ſtory is ta- 
ken from the Engliſh Hiſtorians, 

64. THE 
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"64. Taz Bracx WeEvpiING, 
A play with this title was entered 
on the books of the Stationers' 


Company, Nov. 29, 1653, but 


does not appear to have been 
J Py, 
65. Tus BLAzING COMET, 
The Mad Lovers, or, The Beauties 
of the Poets, A Play, by Samuel 
ohnſon, author of Hurlothrumbo, 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 8vo. 
1732. This is, like his other wri- 
tings, a farrago of madneſs, ab- 
ſurdity, and bombaſt, intermin- 
gled with ſome ſtrokes of genius 
and imagination. 5 
66. THE BLazins Wok lp. 
Com. by the dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, 
There are no more 
than two acts of this play, the au- 
thor having never finiſhed it; but 
it is printed with her other works. 
67. Tut BLEs8INGS OF P“ * 
AND A Scorcn ExCIsE, or, The 
Humbug Reſignation, Farce, as it 
was lately performed (ſays the 
title-page at the new theatre in 
S— Ay ſtreet, by his M— com- 
pany of comedians, 8 vo. 1763. 
Deſpicable abuſe of lord Bute. 
68. Tas BLIND BEGGAR of 
ALEXANDRIA. Com. e plea- 
mours in 
conceit and pleaſure, by George 
Chapman. It was publiſhed in 
1598, is the author's Ef play, and 
is neither divided into acts or 
ſcenes. „ ? | 
69. Tux BLIND BECGAR or 
BETHNAL GREEN, auith the merry 


. Humour off Tom Stroud, the Norfolk 


Yeoman. Com. by John Day, 
Acted by the prince's ſervants, 4to. 


1659, For the plot, as far as it 


concerns hiſtory, conſult the wri- 
ters on the reign of Henry VI. 
70. THE 
BETHNAL GREEN. A Ballad 
Farce, by Robert Dodſley. This 


is on the ſame ſtory with the fore- 


hs  Vor. II. 


difcourfing his various bu- 
Glue Jhapes, full of 


LIND BEKGGAR or 


B O 
going. It was acted at Drury- 
The: but without much ſucceſs, 
in 1741, and is to be found in a 
collection of the author's works, 
publiſhed under the modeſt title 
of Trifies, 8 vo. 1748. 

71. Taz BLIND LADY. Com. 
by Sir Robert Howard, 8 vo. 1661. 
The ſcene lies in Poland, and the 
plot is taken from Heylin's Co 
mograthy, lib. 2. This play is 
printed with divers other poems 
of the ſame author. 

72. The BLOOD Y BANQUET» 
Trag. printed in 4to. 1620 and 
4to, 1639, with the letters T. D. 
but is, in ſome of the old Cata- 
logues, aſcribed to Tho. Barker. 

73. ThE BLoopy DukE, or, 
The Adventures for a Crown, Trag- 
Com. Acted at the court of Alba 


Regalis, by ſeveral perſons of great 


quality, 4to. 1690. This is a po- 
litical piece, expoſing the Popiſh 
plot, &c. and is written by the 
author of 7he Abdicated Prince, of 
which ſee above. 41 
74. THE BTUNDERER. Com. 
tranſlated ſrom Moliere, printed 
in Foote's Comic Theatre, vol. IV. 
75. BlukT, MasTER Co- 
S TAELE, or, The Saniard's Night 
Walk. Com. by Thomas Middle- 
ton, acted by the children of Paul's, 
4to. 1602. | 15 
76. Boapicea QUEEN oF BRI- 
TAIN. Trag. by Charles Hops 
kins. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, inſcribed to Mr. Congreve, 
4to. 1597. The ſtory of this queen 
is to be found in Tacitus, and in 
the Engliſh Hiſtorians, and is very 
well conducted. in the play before 
us, more eſpecially the diſcovery 
of Camilla's rape in the fourth act. 
By the dedication to Friendibip 
{mproved, we find that Boadicea was 
well received. OS. | 
77. BoADbregA. T. by Richard 
Glover. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
5 1753. This gentleman's _ 
0 


\ 


* 


I. 


of Leonidas, and his known great, Coffey. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


abilities, occaſioned the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations to he formed 
with reſpect to this play, which 
had been many years written be- 
fore it was brought on the ſtage. 
It did not, however, perfectly an- 
ſwer thoſe expectations; there be- 
ing rather a deficiency both as to 
incident and characters; yet the 
language is very poetical, and the 
deſcriptions beautiful. In a word, 
It ſeems much better adapted to 
give . pleaſure in the cloſet than 
the theatre. It will fo ſeldom hap- 
pen, in the courſe of theſe vo- 
lumes, that we fhall be able to give 
the ſentiments of a critick in lawn 
ſiecves on any dramatic perform- 
ance, that we cannot reſiſt the 
opportunity of exhibiting archbi- 
ſhop Herring's opinion af this 
play—** to the moit material ob- 
« jections the author would ſay 
« (as Shakſpeare mult in ſome in- 
© Gauces) that he did not make 
* the ftory, but told it as he found 
«© jr. The firit page of the play 
** ſhocked me, and the ſudden and 


„heated anſwer of the queen to 


the Roman ambaſſador's gentle 
„% addrefs, is arrant madneſs; it is, 
indeed, unnatural. It is ano- 
ther objection, in my opinion, 
c that Boadicra is really not the 
< object of crime and puniſhment, 
*© {0 much as of pity; and not- 
wichſtanding the iirong paintirgs 
of her ſavagenefs, I cannot help 
« wiſhing ſhe had got the better. 
„She had been moſt unjuſtly and 


* outrageouſly injured by thoſe. 


&« univerſal tyrants who ought 


«never to be mentioned without 


& horror, However, I admire the 
„play in many paſſages, and 
& think the two laſt acts admira- 
et ble, In the fiſth, particularly, 
„ hardy ever found myſelf to 
«© ftrongly touched.“ i ER 
78. BoarbING Scnoor, or, 
The Sham Cuban. Opera, by C. 


4 } 


Richard Cumberland. Acted at 


about fix nights. 
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8vo. 1733. This 1s taken from a 
play of Durfey's, intituled Love for 
Money, which being in itſelf but 
a very poor original, it is ſcarcely 
to be expected that this cold ſe- 
cond-hand ſervice of it ſhould be 
very palatable, and it conſequently 
met with no fucceſs. 
79. A BOLD STROKE FOR A 
Wire, Com. by Mrs. Centlivre. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 
1717. In this play ſhe was aſ- 
filed by Mr. Mottley, who wrote 
a ſcene or two entirely, It met 
with very good ſucceſs; and in- 
deed, notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity and impoſlibility of the plot, 
and the poorneſs of the language, 
there is ſo much buſineſs and va- 
riety in it to keep up the atten- 
tion of an audience, that it is ſtill 
generally feen with pleaſure, _ - 
Bo. Bon Tow, gr, High Life 
above Stairs. Farce, by David 
Garrick, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1776. His HE dn 
81. TE Box DMAN. An an- 
cient ſtory, by P. Maſſinger. Acted 
at the Cock- pit, Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1623, 4to. 1638. This is a very 
excellent tragedy. The ſcene lies 
at Syracuſe. The plot, of the 
ſlaves being ſeduced to rebellion - 
by Piſander, and reduced by T:mo- 
leon, and their flight at the fight of 
the whips, is borrowed from the 
ſtory of the Scythian ſlaves' rebel- 
lion againſt their maſters, in Zu/- 
tin, lib. i. Cap. 8. It was revived 
with alterations and additions, 
and a ſecond title of Love aud Li- 
berty, and ated at Drury-Lane, 
z „ 
82. Tak Bonn Man, Tragi- 
Com. altered from Maſſinger, by 
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Covent-Garden, 1779. Not print- 
ed. This alteration was very 
coldly received, being acted only 


83. Tax 


5 [ 
BR. 


z. Tax Bono Woman. This 
play was entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company, Sept. 

23, 1653, but does not appear to 


have been printed. nf 1 
84. Box Due. Trag. by Beau- 
mont ahd Fletcher, Fol: 1647. 
This play is upon the ſtory of a 
queen of Britain, who is indiffe- 
rently ſtyled by the hiſtorians Bo- 
adicea, and Bonduca. It is eſ- 
teemed a very good plax. 
85. Box pUCHA, or, The Britiſh 
Heroine, Trag. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1696. This 
was publiſhed by George Powell, 
who ſays it was given him by a 
friend, and that it was reviſed and 
ſtudied in one fortnight. 
= 86. Bonpuca. Irag. altered 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, by 
| George Colman. Acted at the 
Hay- Market, 8vo. 1778. A ju- 
dicious alteration from Beaumont 
and Fletcher's piece with the ſame 
title.—As the ſtyle of this play often 
riſes to the molt pictureſque ſubli- 
mity, the following lines are added 
as examples of it, : 


See Act II. Sc. I, 


- 


Go on in full aſſurance! draw your ſword, . 


As daring and as confident as juſtice | 
The Gods of Rome fight for ye; loud 
fame calls e“, 
Pitch'd on the topleſs Apennine, where 
the lnow dwells, - 8 
And blows to all the under - world, all 
nations, 1 
The feas and unfrequented deſarts; wakens 


The ruin'd monuments; and there Where 


« » 


nothing 


But eternal death and ſleep is, informs | 


wm... 

The dead bones with Four virtues. 
Fight and conquer. 

Up to your troops, and let your drums 
beat thunder : 

March ſudden, like a tempeſt, & . 


* 
A 


we *1] 
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Again: 1 
See that huge battle, moving from the 
mountains! . 
Their gilt coats ſhine like dragons' ſcales, 
their march 1 
Like a rough tumbling ſtorm! ſay they 


8 fail, look, 7 
Look where the armed carts ſtand, a new 
army 


Look how they hang like falling rocks! 
as murdering | 
Death rides in triumph; Curius, fell de- 

Mn 0 

Laſhes his fiery horſe, and round about him 

His many thouſand ways to let out ſouls. 

Let us to where they charge, and where 
the mountains | 

Melt under their hot wheels, aid from 

| their ax” trees $7 

Huge claps of thunder plough the ground 
before em! 


We muſt do Mr. Colman the 
juſtice to ſuppoſe that he would 


. have retained more of his authors, 


but that he was conſtrained to cut 

them down to the ability of his 

performers. 8 
87. Bonos Noch ios. An In- 


terlude. Entered in the books of 
the Stationers' Company, by Jeffrey 


Charlton, Jan. 27, 1608, but we 


believe not printed. 


mours of BorTo THE WEAVER, 
40. N. D. An interlude taken 
from The Miaſummers Night Dream, 
printed with other pieces aſcribed 
to Robert Cox, comedian. 
89. Tut Bow-sreEET Or- 
RA, in three acts, 8 vo. 1773. Abuſe 


of Sir John Fielding. 


90. Breacanza. T. by Robert 
my Eſq. Acted at Drurys 
ane, 8VO. 1775. 


but one that has fallen into neglect 
ſince the firſt ſeaſon. The plot of 
it too nearly reſembles ſome pile of 


Fenice prefered, i 
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91. This 


88. The merry conceited hu- . 


A ſucceſsfut 
- tragedy on its origibal appearance, 


— — 


BY: 
91. Tux Braccanocio, or, 
Bawd Turrd Puritan. Com. writ- 


ten by a perſon of quality, 4to. 
1691. Scene London. s 


Com. tranſlated from Plautus, by 
BonnelF Thornton, 8vo. 1767. 


or, The Dipredators, A Dramatic 
Entertainment. Founded on ſome 
late tranſactions in Ae r. 


1740. | 
\ Tar Brazen Abk. A 


Ato. 1613. The firſt act contains 
the death of the centaur Neſſus; 3 
the ſecond, the tragedy of Melea- 
ger; the third, the tragedy of Ja- 
jon and Medea the fourth, Vulcan's 
Net; the fifth, the 8 and 
Death of Herculrs; being all of 
them ſlories taken from Ovid's 
Metamorpheſes, lib. iv. wi. viii. 
and ix. 

95. BRENNORALT, or, De Dif 
1 Colonel. Trag. by Sir 
John Suckling. This is printed 
among his works, in 8vo. 1046. 

96. BRIDALS. Com. by the 
dutcheſs of Newcaſſ le, Fund 
among her works, Fol. 

Tus BalbE. Com. by 
Themas Nabbes, 4to. 1640. Act- 
ved in the ar 16 38, at Prorxy- 
Line. 

98. eres A 
- muſical Interlude, by P. Mot- 
teux, performed at both the Thea- 

tres, 410." 1704. 
. proſpet of Dover caſtle and the 


Aen., 


troduction to an opera, which, if 
ever finiſhed, was to have been 
. canjed . The Loves of Eurepe, every 
act ſhewing the manner of a dif- 
terent nation in their addreſs to che 


air ſexd. 


16 J 


92. TE BU ACSARDCATTAIx, 


93. Bravo Turn'pd BULLY, 


Hiltory, by Thomas Haywood, in 


dr, Courage and Liberty.” 
The ſcene, a. 


This interlude had long be- 
: fore been intended only for an in- 


Was preſented at Whitehall, 


B R | 
99. BrrTannia, A Maſque, 
by David Mallet, 8vo. 1755; This 
piece was ſet to Muſic by Dr. 
Arne, and performed with ſucceſs | 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane. Prefixed-' to it is a pro- 
logue, in the character of a drun: 


ken failor reading a play- bill, 


written in conjunction by Mefirs. 
Mallet and Garriek, and ſpoken 


by the latter with uhniveriat ap- 


ory and which, the ſubjec 
eng extremely popular, as a 


French war had not been long de- 


clared, was called for and inſiſted 
on by the audience many nights 
in the ſeaſon when the piece itſelf 
was not performed. 

100. BRITANNIA AND BATA- 
vIA. Maſque, by George Lillo, 
8vo. 1740, written on the mar- 
riage of the prince of Orange and 
the princeſs Royal. 

101. BRITAN NIA. An Eng- 
liſn Opera, by Mr. Lediard. AR- 


ed at the new theatre in the Hay- 
market, 4to. 1732. 


102. BRITANNIA, or, The God; 
in Council, Dramatic poem, where- 
in felicity is predicted to Britain, 
the cauſes of the preſent diſputes 


in Europe and America are de- 


bated, and their iſſue. propheti- 


cally determined, by Robert Ave- 
- TAY, to. 1756: 


103. BRITANNIA REV, 
An al- 
legorical Maſque, performed at 
the New Wells Clerkenwell, amo. 


1746, The muſick by 1 
Dunn. . 
104. n TH: u u- 


FHANS.* A Maſque, by Sir W. 
Davenant and Inigo jones. It 
by 
king Charles I. and his lords, on 
the Sunday after Twelfth-N.ght, 


41637. and was e In 410. 


163% 
7 


folio edition 


B R 
1627, but is not inſerted in the 


works. Sy | 
105. BrerTannices. Trag. by 
J. Ozell, 12mo. 1714. This is 


only a tranſlation of a French play 


of the ſame name by M. Racine. 
106. THE BRTTITsU ExcRhAN- 
TERS, or, No Magic like Love; by 
lord Lanſdowne. It was firſt called 
a Tragedy, and was acted at the 
Queen's Theatre in the Hay-Mar- 
ket, 4to, 1706. The author, who 
took an early diſlike to the French 
and Italian Operas, ſeems in this 
attempt to have aimed at recon- 
eiling the variety and magnificence 
eſſential to operas, to a more ra- 


tional model, by introducing ſome- 


what more ſubſtantial than the 
mere gratification of eye and ear. 
Its ſucceſs was great, but was put 
a ſtop to by the diviſion of the 
theatre and a prohibition of mu- 
fical pieces. 5 
| 107. TüE Bririsn HEROINE. 
Trag. by — Jackſon. Acted at 
| © Covent-Garden, May 5, 1778, for 
the benefit' of the Author's wife. 
Not printed, 0 | 

108, Tue BRTTON. Trag. by 
Ambroſe Philips. Acted with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1721. 
Whatever was the reception of 
- this tragedy, ſays Dr. Johnſon, it 1s 
now neglected; though one of 
the ſcenes, between Vanoc the Bri- 
tiſn Prince and Valens the Roman 


General, is confeſſed to be written 


with great dramatic ſkill, animated 
by a ſpirit truly poetical. 

199. BRITONS STRIKE HOME, 
or, The Sailors Rehearſal. A Ballad 
Farce, by Edward Philips, per- 
formed, but without ſucceſs, at 
Drury-Lane, 17 39. 8 vo. 

110. ThE BROKEN HEART. 

Tr. by Mr. John Ford. Acted at 
Black-Friers, 4to, 1633. 


of Sir William's 


by J. Shirley. 


Fg] | 


BR 


111. THE BROKEN STOCKJOR» 
BERS, Or, Work for the Bailigs, A 
Farce, as lately acted in Exchange- 
Alley, 8vo. 1720. | 

112, THE BROKER BEWITITCH'D. 
PO Farce of two acts, 8vo. N. 

113. ThE BROTHERS. Com 
Acted at Black- 
Fryars, 1652. 8yo. Scene lies in 
Madrid. > 10 
114. PRE BROTHERS. Trag. 
by Dr. Young. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8 vo. 1752. The ſcene of 


this play lies in Macedon, and the 


plot from the Hiſtory of Macedonia 


in the reign of the laſt Philip. 


The two characters of Demetrius 
and Perſcus are admirably drawn, 
and their conteſt, before their father 
in the third act, perhaps the fineſt 
pieces of oratory in the Engliſh 
language. But there is one parti- 
cular circumſtance relating to this 
play, which does as much honour 


to the heart, as the play itſelf does 


to the abilities of the author, which 


is his having not only given up 


the entire profits of three benefits 


ariſing from it, but alſo even made 


up the amount of them to the ſum 
of 1000 J. and generouſly beſtowed 
it to the nobleſt of all purpoſes, 
viz. the propagation of the Goſpel 
in foreign parts. ] 
Theoriginal compilerof this work 
might have added, that the ſpeeches 
of the contending brothers are in 
great -meaſure tranſlations from 


Lim, and that the play itſelf was 
but coldly received, being undrama- 
tical in its conduct, and imperfect 


in its cataſtrophe. This latter 


defect indeed is acknowledged in 
the Doctor's own epilogue, which 
was never uſed, 


| the place of 
it being ſupphed by a fample of 


| Scottiſh humour, in which Mr. 


Mallet exprefſes himſelf of our 


author and his charity in the 


D 3 following 


o 


following very delicate terms : 


« A ſcheme forſooth to benefit the 


& nation, 
& Some queer odd whim of pious pro- 
te pagation To 
Lord! talk fo, here the man muſt 
& be a widgeon : | 
« Drury may propagate—but not reli- 
7 | 


| “ gion. : 
This pleaſantry might have ſet the 
whole clan of the Mac Gregors on 
a roar, but excited contempt only 
in an Engliſh audience, their ears 


till then having eſcaped the inſult 
of ſuch vile ribaldry. Dr. Young 


was much offended by it, nor 


would ſuffer it to be printed at the 
end of his piece, He was ſcarce 
leſs: angry with Mr. Garrick; at 
whoſe iniligation it was written, 


as well as delivered to Mrs. Clive, 


who ſpoke it in her broadeſt manner, 

115. TRE BROTHERS. A Com. 
by Richard Cumberland, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent Garden, do. 


1769. This play (a promiſing 


- forerunner of the Weſt-Indian) 
was received With no inconſidera- 
ble applauſe. | 
116. Bxurvs. Trag. tranſlated 
from Voltaire; printed in Dr. 
| Franklin's Edition of that author's 
works, 12mo. n+ os 3 
117. Baurus or ALBA, or, 


The Enchanied Lowers. Trag. -by 
Nahum Tate. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 40. 10678, The plan of 


this play is taken from the fourth 
Book of Virgil's ueid. 

118. BxyTUs ar ALBA, or, 
Auguſta's Triumph. An Opera. Act- 
ed at the Theatre in Dorſet-Gar- 
dens, 4to. 1697. The ſcene of this 
piece lies moſtly on the Thames, 
and the plot is taken entirely from 
tbe laſt- mentioned play, and ſome 
of the old dramatic writers. It 
was publiſhed by George Powell 
and John Verbruggen. 

119. BUCKRAM iN ARMOUR. 


Ballad Cpera, dye. This piece 


J 38 J 


printed. 


Not printec. 


ond that of La Rocbe from the 
. Precieaſes ridirules of Moliere. In 


like that which we probably ſhould 
have met with in the dramas of 


BU 
appears to have been acted, but 
the title- page was wanting to the 
only copy we have ſeen, + 

1:0. Tag ByuGBEaRs. Com. by 
J. Jeffere. This ancient play is 
in MS. in the library of lord Shel - 
burne, and jappears to be a free 
tranſlation from ſome Italian 
drama. | , 
121. Tur BuaNIN G Oo SOP 
Trag. by Ralph Radceliff. Not 


122, ThE BURNING or JohN 
Huss. Trag. by Ralph Radcliff. 

123. Bua Fain, Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell, 4to. 1689. The 
characters of O Nit, and Sir Hum- 
phry Noddle in this play, are appa- 
renily borrowed from Justice Spoiliuit 
and Sir Jolm Noddy, in the duke 
of Newcattie's Triumphant Widow, 


tie dedication to the earl of Dor- 
ſet, the author ſays that this play 
© was written during eight months 
painful ſickneſs, wherein all the 
te jeveral days, in which I was able 
«© to write any part of a ſcene, 
© amounted not to one month, 
except ſome few which were em- 
„ ployed in indiſpenſable - buſi- 
6 neſs.“ ? „ f1 
124. Bus1R1s, King of Lg ypt. 
Trag. by Dr. Edward Young, $vo. 
1719. It appeared with ſucceſs on 
the ſtage at Drury-Lane, but is 
written ip a glaring ambitious ſtyle, 


Siatius, had any of them eſcaped 
the wreck of Roman literature, 
The haughty meſſage ſent by 
Buyfiris to the Perfan Ambaſpador 
is copied from that returned by 
the Ahthiopian Prince to Cambyſes 
in the third book of Herodotus. 
The plot of this play, we believe, 
to be cf the author's contrivance, Wl 
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and 1641, 


F 
The dialogue contains many ftrik- 
ing beauties of fentiment and de- 


ſcription, but is wanting in that 
ower which not only plays with 


imagination, but ſeizes on the 


heart. Dr. Johnſon ſomewhere ob- 


ſerves that of Congreve's three 
comedies, two are ended by means 
of a wedding in a maſk, With 
equal juſtice we may add, that the 
three tragedies of Dr. Young are 
concluded by ſuicides in three 
pairs, Memnon and Mandave, A- 
tonzo and Leonora, Demetrius and 
the Thracian Princeſs, That our 
poet, who never wanted words, 
was poor in other dramatic ſtores, 


zs evident from this cloz ing repe- 


tition of the moſt hackneyd inci- 
dent that occurs in modern tra- 
gedy. The dagger and the 
& bowl, ſays Dryden, are always 
er at hand to butcher a hero, when 
«© a poet wants the brains to fave 
„ „ | | 
125. Bussy p'Amsotrs, Tr. by 
G. Chapman, 4to. 1697. 4to,-1608. 
410. 1616. 4to. 1657. This play 
was often preſented at Paul's, in 
the reign of James I. and after the 
Reſtoration was revived with ſuc- 
ceſs at the Theatre Royal. The 
12 of it is taken from the French 
iſtorians in the reign of Henry III. 


of France. 


126. Bussy p'Augols k, ns 


REVENOGCE. Trag. by the ſame, 


Aled at White-Fryers, 4to. 161 3 
1. This play is neither fo 
good a one, nor fo ſtrictly founded 
on truth, as the foregoing, nor was 
upon the ſtage. By the prologue 
to the edition of 1641, it appears 
wt Nat. F:eld had been celebrated 
in the part of Zfſy d' Amboiſe ; and 
by Durfey's dedication, we find 
that Hart was equally applauded 
in it. „„ | 

127. Buss v D'AmMBors, or, 77e 


Huſbaud 5 Revenge, Ira g. by T. 


[ 39 ] 


it received with ſo much applauſe 


= 

Durſey. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 1691. 4to. This is no 
more than a revival of Chapman's 
play, with ſome 1mprovement on 
the character of Tamyra. For the 
intrigue of BAY and Tamyrag ice 
Roſſet's I7foircs Tragiques, Hiſt. 
17. p. 363. under the feigned 
names of Lys and Silvie. The 
ſcene Jies at Paris. 

128. ThE Pusy Bopy. Com. 
by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, to. 
1708. This play met with fo flight 
a reception fiom the players, that 
they even for a time refuſed to act 
it, and when prevailed upon ſo to 
do, which was not till towards the 
cloſe of the ſeaſon, Mr. Wilks 
ſhewed ſo much contempt for the 
part of Sir George Airy, as to throw 
it down on the flage at rehearſal, 
with a declaration, that no audi- 
ence would endure ſuch tuf, The 
ſucceſs the piece met with, how- 
ever, falfified theſe prognoſtica- 
tions; and to do juſtice to the au- 
thor it mult be confeſſed, that al- 


| though the language of it is very 


indifferent, and the plot ming/ed 
with ſome improbabilities, yet the 
amuling ſprightlineſs of buſineſs, 
and the natural impertinence in the 


character of Marplot, make conſi- 


derable amends for the above - men- 
tioned deficiercies, and render it 
even to this hour an entertaining 
and ſtandard performance. The 
dumb ſcene of Sir George with 
Miranda, and the Hiſtory of the 
Garden-gate, are both borrowed 
from Ben Jonſon's comedy of the 
Devil's an Aſs. $ 
129. BurHRED. Trag. Added 
at Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 1778. 


Buthred (or, as it was called in 
Scotland, Blue thread, and in Ire- 
land Butter- hrad) is an anonymous 
tragedy, acted four nights to very 
patient audiences. Surely the re · 
ception of ſuch pieces is more in- 
Jurious. 


94 


B. U 


jurious to managers, than all the 
abuſe that diſappointed authors 
could throw out againſt them. Tr 
is ſaid, however, to have heen the 
work of Mr. Johaftone, who wrote 
the Reverie, Chry/al, and other 
pieces of merit, We, relate this 


„ 8 


B U 


hear-ſay circumſtance, but do nat 
believe it. 

130. Buxom JoAx. Burletta, 
by Mr. Willet. Acted at the Hay 
Market, 4:0. 1778. Taken from 
—_ * * N in Love oy 


5 CA 
1 FF ur CABAL. As acted in 
A George-ftreet, 8vo, 1763. 


deſpicable performance occa- 
ſioned by the apprehenfion of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

2. THE Capy or BacDaD. 
Com. Gpera, of three acts, by 
Abraham Portal, performed at 
Drury-Lane, 1778. The ſongs 
only publiſned. This piece had 
no ſucceſs. 

3. The. Tragedic of CæsAR 
«© AND POMPEY, or, Cæſar's Re- 
$* verge. Acted by che ſtudents of 

8 Trinity College, in Oxford, 4to. 
IDO. 


IS $8 4. CaSAR AND pourxx. A 
Roman Tragedy, declaring their 


IS *K wars, out of whoſe events is evicted 

N R ' free man. By George wor ea 

to. 1607. 4to. 1631. Acted at 

A N : he Black-Friers. The plot of this 

Dd Fi is taken from the Roman 

ES Scene Rome and Phar- 
ſalia. 

CæsAR Bon A, Son to Pope 
N VI. Trag. by Nat. Lee. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to, 
1680. The ſcene lies in Rome, 
and the plot is built on the hiſtories 


of Guicciardini and Marina, and 


24 
4 


Iihis propoſition, only a juſt man is 


3 


Ricaut's Lires of the Popes. The 
play, like many others by this au- 
thor, has great beauties, mingled 
with many ſtrokes of rant, bombaſt, 
and abſurdity, and therefore does 
not now ſtand in the liſt of acting 
dramas. It met, however, with 
good ſucceſs at firſt. 

6. CS AR IN Eovrr. Trag. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1725. Colley Cib- 
ber's genius, however pleaſing in 
comedy, 1s very far trom being 
admired in a tragic caſt of writing, 
nor 15 this play even conſidered 28 


his tragic maſter-piece, The ſcene 


of it lies in Alexandria, and the 
plan is borrowed from the Pompee 
of P. Corneille ; but how far it 
falls ſhort of the merit of that ce · 
lebrated author, we ſhall leave to 
the judgment of thoſe who chuſe 
to be at the pains of 1 
the two pieces. 

7. The Hiſtory and a Fall of Carvs 
Maxivs. Trag. by T. Otway. 
Acted at the D 4. 's Theatre, 4:0. 
1680. The ſcene of this play lies 
at Rome, and the characters of 
Marius, jun. and Lavinia, are 


taken, and that even in many 


Places gan from thoſe of 
|  Ronicy 


AQ WW WOO vw 
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[ CA 
E Romeo and Juliet. The plot into 
Exhich the ſtory of their love is thus 
Jinterwoven, may be found in'Plu- 


in Lucan's Phar/al:a. | 
38. CATLEDON's TEARS, or, 
Vallace. Trag. by G. Neſbit, 
1 2mo. 1733. This play was print- 
ed at Edinburgh, and is ſaid in the 
Fitle-page to be collected from 
chronicles and records. 
5 9. CALIGULa, 1 

Nome. Tr. by J. Crowne. Acted 
Wat the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1698. 
he ſcene lies in the Imperial Pa- 
ace in Rome, and the plot is 
Faken from Suetonius's Life of that 
Prince. | 0 
10. CarIs rA. Op. 8vo. 1731. 
edicated to the dutcheſs of 
Nueenſbury. In the title- page it 1s 
id to be deſigned for one of the 


le, as it appears to be built en- 
Wirely on ſome ſcandalous reports 
f the times. © 3 
= 1:1. CALs ro, or, The Chaſte 
$05. A Maſque, by J. Crowue, 
io. 1075. It was written by com- 
and of king James II's queen, 
Ind was oftentimes performed at 
ourt by perſons of great quality. 
t has ſongs between the acts. 
WE he ſcene lies in Arcadia; the 
WE ration of it an artificial day; and 
We plot is founded on Ovid's Me- 
norpboſes. Lib, ii. Fab. 
t is dedicated to Lady Mary, af- 
erwards queen to William III. 
ho, together with the princeſs, 
ferwards queen Anne, the duke 
f Monmouth, &c, performed and 
lanced in it. 5 
12. Cal. VPSO ann TELEMA- 


a vo. 1712. performed at the 

1 Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
larket. Tbe muſic compoſed by 
Ar. Galliard. This opera was an 
lay for the improvement of thea- 
cal mae in the Engliſh lan 


* 12 


(al 


tarch's Life of Caius Marius, and 


Emperor of 


Wheatres ; but this is hardly proba- 


ſtill higher degree of merit. 
G. 


uus. Opera, by John Hughes, 


Ca 


guage, after the model of the Ita- 
lians. The flory on which it is 
founded, isin Homer, and improved 
in the adventures of Telemachus 
by the archbiſhop of Cambray. 
Our author has changed ſome in- 
cidents, and added the character 
of Proteus, to give it the greater 
variety, 5 | - 
13, CaLyeso. Maſque, 8vo. 
1778. Printed in a volume of 
Poems, intituled, ++ Miſcellaneous 
Poems, conſiſting of Elegies, 


5 Odes, Paſtorals, &c.“ publithed 


by Newberry. - 
14. CaLyeso. An Opera, by 
Richard Cumberland. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo, 1779. The 
adventures of Telemachus, in dif- 
ferent ſhapes, have already ſur- 


feited the world, Opera, maſque, 


and tragedy, have all maintained 
this. hero in a Janguiſhing kind 
of exiſtence. Mr. Combating 
has been more merciful. He con- 
trived to give him as little pain as 
poſſible, by procuring him aimoſt 
inſtantaneous damnation, 

15. ThE Came, Dram. Enter- 
tainment, by Richard Brinſley 
Sheridan. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
1778. Though the ſcenery of this 


after-piece is uncommonly various 
and characteriſtic, yet the drama 


itſelf mutt be allowed to poſſeſs a 
All 
the ſhifts, impoſitions, diſtreſſes, 
intrigues, manoeuvres, &c. pecu- 
liar to a camp, are deſcribed in the 
dialogue, or exhibited in the dumb 
ſhow of Mr. Sheridan's perfor- 
mance, which, throughout two 
ſeaſons, was a conſiderable fa- 
vourite with the publick, being 
well attended, while the plays of 


Shakſpeare were acting to almoſt 


empty benches. Such is the ſuc- 


ceſs of comic novelty, eſpecially 


when produced by a hand fo mal- 
terly as that of our author, aſſiſled 


4 
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A 
by the labours of the ſirſt ſcene- 


painter in Europe, the extent of 
"whoſe fkill was diſplayed in a molt 
perfect repreſentation of the late 
encampment at Cox- Heath. 

156. CAM BVS Es, Mig of Petſia. 
Play in old metre, by Thomas 
Preſton, 4to, without a date. Its 
running title is, 4 Comedie of King 


Cambiſes; and its fuller one as fol- 


lows: „A lamentable tragedy full 
of pleaſant mirth, containing the 
Life of Cambiſes, King of Perſia, 
«© from the beginning of his king- 
% dome unto his death; his one 
* good deed of execution, aſ- 


ter the many wicked deeds. 


4 and tyranous murders commit- 
ted by and through him. And 
«© laſt of all, his odious death, 
'© by God's judgment appointed, 
t done in ſuch order as followeth.” 
The ſtory is taken from Rerodotus 
. | 1 8 

17. Cas ES, King of Perfia, 
Trag. by Eikanah Settle, Add 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1671. 
This play is on the fame {tory with 
the foregoing, and is written in 
heroic verſe. The ſcere lies in 


Suza, and Cambyſes' camp near 


the walls of Suza, In a poſt- 
ſcript, the author acknowledges 
that, his ſellow-ſtudent had ſome 
hand in the beginning of this 
tragedy, but dying fix months 
'tefore the finiſhing of the play, 
ze did not fee two acts completed, 
and that not ſixty lines of his re- 
mained. | : 
18. Caminita. An Opera, by 
Owen Mac Swiny; firſt performed 
at. the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, and afterwaids in the Baz - 
Market, 4to. 1706. 

19. Tue CAMPAIGNERS, or, 
Pitaſant Adventures at Brauſſels. Tor, 
by T. Durſey, 410. 1698. Part of 
the plot is taken from a novel 
called Female Falſbobd. Scene Bruſ- 
ſels. Time thirty -fve houis. Pre- 


.** ſuſceptible of poetical orna- 


Ne ua e.“ . 


of a ſacred drama given by the Erg- 9 


C A 
fixed to this play is, “ A familiar 
„ Preface upon a late reformer of 
the ſtage [Collier]. Ending with 
** a ſatyrical fable of the Dog and 
6 the Otter,” 1 7 
20. CANDLEMAsS-Dar, or, The 
Killing of the Children of Iſrael; by 
Jhan Parfre, written in 1512, 
Printed from a copy in the Bodleian 
library, in Hawkins's Origin of the 


Drama, vol. I. 8vo. 1773. In the 9 


1 year Fi. e. 1511, as a 
r. Hawkins obſerves), © we learn 

from the prologue to this piece, 
© the players had repreſented The 
« Appearance of the Angels to the 
« Shepherds, and The Adcration of 
* the Eaſtern Sages ; a ſubject very 


CCC 


„ ment, and the writer promiſes 
© to entertain the publick, in the 
© next year, with The D:i/putation 
© among the Dectors : but we do not 
© find that either of theſe pieces 
© has been preſerved. | | © 
In this rude play, the Hebrew 
«© ſoldiers ſwear by Mahounud, or 
«© Malomet, who was not born till 
« fix hundred years after: Herods 
<< meſſenger is named Vakin, and 
de the knights are directed to walk | 
about the ſtage, while Mary and 
„ the infant are conveyed into ls 
„Egypt. Yet, notwithſtanding ni 
«© theſe abſurdities, there is ſome nl 
* kind of ſpirit in the character of 
«© Herod; and the author (one can 
* hardly ſay, the poet) ſeems to 
have diffinguiſhed his ſpeeches 
by a peculiar elevation of lan- 


Lo theſe obſervations of Mr, 
Hawkins we may add, that in this 
myſtery of the Maſſacre of the Hoty 1:- 
necenis, which is part of the ſubject - 


liſh Fathers at the famous council, 
Conſtance, in the \ear 1417, a low 
buffoon of Herod's court is intre- 
duced, deſiring of bis lord to be 
dubbcd a knight, that he may be 
| proper Wl 
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1 
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4 vers. Com. by Mr. Wee ere 
Added at Lincoln's-Jan: 
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properly qualified to go on the ad- 


"XX. menture of killing the mothers of 


the children of Bethlehem. This 


tragical buſineſs is treated with the 
moſt ridiculous levity. The good 
women of Bethlehem attack our 

W knight-errant with their ſpinning- 
WW wheels, break his head with their 
diſtaffs, abuſe him as a coward 
and a diſgrace to chivalry, and 
"FRE ſend him home to Herod with 
much ignominy. It is certain, 
"®E that our anceſtors intended no ſort 

of impiety by theſe monſtrous and 
e 
writers nor the ſpectators (ſays Mr, 
Warton) ſaw the impropriety, nor 
paid a ſeparate attention to the 
comic and the ſerious part of theſe 


unnatural mixtures. Neither the 


motley ſcenes; at leaſt they were 
perſuaded, that the ſolemnity of 


the ſubject covered or excuſed all 
© incongruities, ES: 


21. THE CANTERBURY 
GuesTs, or, 4 Bargaia Broken, 


Com. by E. Ravenſcroft. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 169 5. 
This is a very indifferent play, and 
met with very indifferent ſucceſs, 
Scene Canterbury. | | 


22. Tus Carriciouvs Lo- 


ields 
Theatre, 17 26. 8vo, _ 

23. Tus CarrIciIous Lo- 
VERS, Com. Op. by Robert Lloyd. 


8 Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1764. 
The muſic by Mr. Ruſh. The 


ground work of this piece is the 
C.aprices d Amour, oy Ninette à la 


Cour, by Favart. 


24. Tus GarTAIxN. Com. by 


1 Beaumont and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. 

This is far from one of the moſt 
= capital pieces of theſe united au- 
bhors, and is now never performed. 


25. THE CouEDIE or Cap- 


raix MARIO; by Stephen Goſ- 
bon. This was never printed. 


26. Carrain O*'BLUNDEs, or, 


{he brave lriſhman. F arce, by Tho, 


L 63 J 
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Sheridan. Dublin, 12mo. about 
1748. This farce has always met 
with great approbation in Ireland, 
on account of the favourable light 
in which the Iriſh gentleman, not- 
withſtanding all his abſurdities and 
frequently forced blunders, ſtill 
appears to ſtand. One of the 


principal, and indeed moſt enter- 


taining ſcenes in it, is borrowed 
from the Sieur Pourctaugnac of 
Moliere. It was written by Mr. 
Sheridan when a mere boy at Col- 
lege: but the original copy being 
loſt, it was ſupplied from the me- 
mory of the actors, who added and 


altered in ſuch a manner, that 
hardly any part of the original 


compoſition now remains, 

27. Tus CATIVE. Com. Op. 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1769. This is 


taken from the comic ſcenes of 


Don Sebaſtian. It was ſet to muſic 
by C. Dibden, but was not acted 
with much applauſe; ; 


28, Tur, CAPPTIVE PriINCESS. 


Trag. by Dr. Smith. Not a@ed 
or printed. See the account of 
the Author. | | 


29. Tas CarTives. Trag. by 


John Gay. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo. 1723. Mr. Victor gives the 
following anecdote relative to this 
play: Mr. Gay had intereſt 
* enough with the late queen 
Caroline, then princeſs of Wales, 
* to excite her. royal highneſs's 
& curiofity to hear the author read 


“his play to her at Leiceſter- 


+ Houſe. The day was fixed, and 
« Mr. Gay was commanded to at- 


be tend. He waited ſome time in 


« preſence- chamber with his 
e play in his hand; but being a 


« very modeſt man, and unequal ' 
to the trial he was going to, 
„when the door of the drawing- 
room, where the princeſs ſat wi.h 


„her ladies, was opened for his 
entrance, he was ſo much con- 
** fufed 
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4 no ſmall diſorder.” 


Engliſh ſtage. 


Com. by C. Cibber, 
the Theatre Royal, 


[ 4 J 
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41 fuſed and concerned about mak- 


« ing his proper obeiſance, that 


„he did not fee a low footftool 


„% that happened to be near him, 


„and ſtumbling. over it, he fell 


< againſt a large ſkreen, which he 
<« overſet, and threw the ladies into 


30. THE Cayprrves. Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, vo. 

31. THE Carvenix. Com. by 
Samuel Foote. Acted at the Hay- 
Market, 8 vo. 1778. This was an 


alteration of The Trip to Calais, and 
was acted in 1776. 

32. CARACTAcus. A dramatic 
Poem, by Mr. Maſon, 4to. and 


8vo. 1759. This piece is written 


after the manner of the Greek 


tragedy, with odes and choruſes, 
and was never intended for the 
In the cloſet; how- 
ever, it muſt always give ineffable 
delight to every mind capable of 
judgment, as it lays the ſtrongeſt 
claim to immortality, and. is one 


among a few inſtances that poeti- 
cal genius is ſo far from its decline 


at this time in theſe realms, that 


We have Writers now living, ſome 
of whoſe works no Britiſh. bard 
whatſoever, Shakſpeare, Spencer, 
and Milton not excepted, would 
have reaſon to bluſh at being re- 
puted the author of. 


33. CAR AcrAcus. Dramatic 


Poem, by W. Maſon. Acted at 


Covent-Garden, 8vO. 1776. This 


alteration was made by the author, 


10 was received with applauſe. 
Tux CARDINAL. Tr. by 


3 Shirley, 8vo., 1652, Acted in 


Black-Friers. Scene Navarre. '- 
35. THE CarELEss HusBaNnD. 
Acted at 

4to. 1704. 

This comedy contains, perhaps, 


the moſt elegant dialogue, and the 
moſt perfect knowledge 


of the 
manners of perſons in real high 


two acts of this 
he threw them aſide in deſpair of 
meeting with a performer capa- 
ble of doing juſtice to the character 
of Lady Bert iy Modiſh, owing to 
the ill ſtate of health of Mrs. Ver- 


no expectation of ſeeing, 
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life, extant in any dramatic piece 10 
that has yet appeared in any lan- 


guage whatever. Yet ſuch 1s the 
natural malevolence of mankind, 
and ſuch our unwillingneſs to be. 
ſtow praiſe, at leait on the living, 
that Mr. Cibber's contemporaries 


would not allow him to have been 


the author of it; ſome attributing 


it to the duke of Argyle, to whom 


it was dedicated, ſome to Mr. De- 
foe, ſome to Mr. Maynwaring, &c. 
As, however, during a long courſe 


of years, in which it has conſtantly | 
been performed with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, no claim has been laid to | 
any part of it, we ſurel ly may pay | 

praiſe to | 


the | deſerved tribute o 


him who by this preſcription | 
{tands as the-undoubted author of 


the whole, and to whom the Eng- 


hh. ſtage is to this hour greatly | 
obliged for a very confiderable | 


When Mr, 


bruggen, and Mrs, Bracegirdle be- 
ing engaged at another theatre. In 


- this ſtate of ſuſpence, Mrs. Old- 
field, whoſe talents the author had 
but an indifferent opinion of, ex- F 


ſhare of its comic entertainments | 
during the courſe of every ſeaſon, i 
Cibber had written 
play, he ſays, 
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hibited excellences which he bad 
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which encouraged him to. complete a 


his work. Near forty years after the 
repreſentation of this comedy, he 


ſays, Whatever favourable recep- 


++ ſonal manner of converſing. 


„tion it met with, it would be un» 
juſt in me not to place a large 
* ſhare of it to the account of Mrs. 
„ OOidfield; not only from the un- 
% common excellence of her ac- 
„ tion, but even from her per- 


There are many ſentiments = ; 
e he | 


L£ My Si 2 
3 
Winn ob 
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6 « the character of Lady Betty Mo- 
* is, that I may almoſt ſay were 


originally her own, or only 
), „ dreſſed with a little more care 
„than when they negligently fell 
„ „ from her lively humour: had 
5s „her birth placed her in a higher 
n rank of life, ſhe had certainly 
g appeared, in reality, what in this 
n play he only excellently acted, 


an agreeably gay woman of 
WE << quality, a little too conſcious of 
JP ä attractions.“ (Apol. 
18 . Fax CARELESS Lovers. 
Com. by Edward Ravenſcroft. 
This play was written after the 
time that Dryden had attacked our 
author's Mamamouchi, and there- 
fore in the epiſtle and prologue he 
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= cauſe, by an attack on Dryden's 


© RR Amarzor and his Love in a Nuns 
s rey. And retorting back on him 
the charge of plagiariſm, which, 
n RE notwithſtanding what Mr. Ravenſ- 
„ EE croft fays in his prologue, he is 
f RE far from being clear of in regard 
to this very piece, as the ſham 
ri ſcene in the fourth act, where Mrs. 
0 Breedwell and Clapham bring in 
- RE their children, and challenge mar- 
riage of the lord de Boaſtado, is 
n apparently ſtolen from Moliere's 


M. de Pourceaugnac, Act 2. Scene 
7. and 8, Whatſoever of that 
comedy moreover the author had 
not before made uſe of in his Ma- 
mamouchi, he has tranſplanted into 
this piece, which was acted at the 

duke's Theatre, 4to. 1673. In 


thor ſays “ that it was written at 
* the deſire of the young men of 


a lenten play; they aſked it not 
* above a week before Shrove 
© Tueſday. In three days time 
the three firſt acts were made, 
* tranſcribed, and delivered to them 


*Jait acts took me up juſt fo 


E 45 4 


has endeavoured to revenge his 


the epiſtle to the reader, the au- , 


the ſtage, and given them for 


to Write out in parts. The two 
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e much time: one week com- 
« pleated it. Se ea 
37. THE CaRELESS SHEP- 
HERD, A Paſtoral, I never ſaw 
this piece, but it is in all the Ca- 
talogues without either author's 
name or date. „ 
38. THE CAR ELESSSHEPRHER· 
DESS. A Paſtoral Tragi-Com. 
by Thomas Goffe, 4to. 1656. This 
play was a&ed before the king 
and queen at Saliſbury Court. The 
ſcene lies in Arcadia. It has 


however a preludium, whoſe ſcene 
is placed in Saliſbury Court; and 


to the play is annexed a cata- 


logue, extremely defective and er- 
roneous however throughout, of 


all the dramas which had before 
that time been printed in the Eng- 
liſh language. | r 

9. Tur Carts or Loves, or, 
A Night's Adventure. A Com by 


A. Caves. Acted at Lincoln's- 


Inn-Fields, 4to. 17505. Dedica- 
ted to Sir William Read the Ocu- 
liſt. The Prologue written and 
ſpoken by Mr. Booth, | 
40. Tnz Carnivar. Com. 
by Thomas Porter. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1664. Scene 


Sevil. 


41. Tye CARTHACOIx TAN. C. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by Rich. 
Warner, Eſq; 8vo. | 

42. CARTOUCHE, or, The Rob- 
bers. Anonym. 8vo. a comedy. 
This is a tranſlation from the 
French, and was acted at the Thea- 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 
1722. The plot is founded or 
ſome parts of the life of Cartouche, 


the celebrated French highway- 


man. | 

43- Tie CASE IS ALTER O. 
Com. by Ben Jonſon. Acted by 
the children of the Black Friers, 
4to,' 1809. This is not one of 
the moſt celebrated of this author's 
works, nor is it at this time ever 
ated. It is partly borrowed from 
| | Plautus, 
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| ca 
| Plautus, : as will be apparent on a 


compariſon of ſeveral ſcenes in it 
wich the Aulularia and Captivi of 
that author. ES allow oo 
44. Tas CasKET, Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, Eſq; 8vo. | 


45. CAssANDRA, or, The Vir- 


in Propheteſs. Opera. Acted at 
= At Reval; 4to. 1692. 

46. CATALINE, EIs ConsPI- 
RACY...Trag. by Ben Jonſon, 
4to. 1611. This play has great 
merit, but is too declamatory for 
the preſent dramatic taſte. Jon- 
ſon has in this, as in almoſt all his 
works, made great uſe of the An- 


cients. His Sylla's Ghoſt, at the 


opening of this play, is an evi- 
dent copy from that of Tantalus 


at the beginning of Seneca's y- 


cles, and much is alſo tranſlated 
from Salluſt through the courſe of 
the piece. For the plot, ſee Salluſt, 
Plutarch's life of Cicero, and L. 
A. Florus. Scene in Rome, 

47- CATALINE, Or, Rome Pre- 
ſerved. Trag. tranſlated from Vol- 
taire. Printed in Dr. Franklin's 
tranſlation, 12mo. 


48% CATALINE'S Conspira- | 
elEs. By Stephen Goſſon. This 


piece was never printe. 
49. CATHARINE. AND PETRU- 
Ccnio. Farce, by David Garrick 
Eſq- Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1756. This is nothing more than 
.an alteration of Shakſpeare's Ta- 
ming of the Shrew, by inverting and 
tranſpoſing different parts of it, 
rejecting the ſuperfluous ſcenes, 
and reducing the whole into a 
1egular piece of three acts. But 
the judgment wherewith this is 
executed, and the valuable uſe 
that the author has made of Shakſ- 
peare, whom he has neither de- 
viated from, nor added to, does 
great honour to his underſtanding 
and knowledge of theatrical con- 
duct, and has rendered a comedy, 


AL 
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which, from the many abſurdities 
mingled with its numerous beau- MR 
ties, had long been thrown afide, 
one of the moſt entertaining. of 


the petites pieces on the preſent act- 

o. Caro. Trag. by J. Ad- 
diſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1712. This play was performed 
eighteen times during its firſt run, 
1s uſhered into notice by eight 
complimentary copies of verſcs to 
the author, among which, one by 
Sir Richard Steele leads up the 
van, beſides a prologue by Mr. 
Pope, and an epilogue by Dr. 
Garth, and has ever ſince been ſo 
univerſally admired, that it ap- 
pears totally unneceſſary to add 
any thing further in its commen- 
dation. As to its faults, if ſuch 
it has, the contemporary critics 
have ſufficiently endeavoured to 
point them out. It may not, how- 
ever, be impertinent to obſerve 
in this place, that the beauties of 


poetry and the ſpirit of liberty 


which ſhine through the whole, 
ſcarcely more than compenſate for 


its want of pathos, and the defi- 


ciency of dramatic buſineſs. It 
cannot, however, ſurely be thought 
an ill compliment to the author, 
to confeſs, . that although as a 
play it may have many ſuperiors, 
yet it muſt ever be allowed to 
ſtand. foremoſt in the liſt of our 
dramatic poems. The ſtory 1s 
founded on hiſtory, and the ſcene 
lies through the whole piece in 
the governor's palace at Utica. 
Of a work ſo much read, it is dif- 
ficult (as Dr. Johnſon obſerves) 
to ſay any thing new. About 
things on which the public thinks 
long, it commonly attains to think 
right ; and of Cato it has not been 
unjuſtly determined, that it is ra- 
ther a poem in dialogue than a 
drama, rather a ſucceſſion of juſt 
ſentiments in elegant language, 
N . than 


-@ 


chan a repreſentation of natural 
affections, or of any ſtate proba- 
ble or potlible in human life. No- 
ching here excites or aſſuages 
emotion; here is no magical pow- 
er of railing phantaſtic terror and. 
wild anxiety. The events are ex- 


WT pctcd without ſolicitude, and are 


remembered without joy or ſor- 
row. Of the, agents we have no 
care. Cato is a being above our 
ſolicitude; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we 
leave to their care with heedleſs 
confidence. To the reſt neither 
gods nor men can have much at- 
tention; for there is not one 
XX amongſt them that ſtrongly at- 
trads either affection or eſteem, 
But they are made the vehicles of 
ſuch ſentiments and ſuch expreſ- 
ſion, that there is ſcarcely a ſcene 
in the play which the reader does 
WE not wilh to impreſs upon his me- 
WE mory. See alſo the remarksof Den- 
nis, as quoted by Dr. Johnſon in 
== his life of Addiſon. | 
| $1. Caro. Trag. by J. Ozell. 
Acted at the Theatre in Liacoln's- 
Inn Fields, 1 2mo. 1716. This is 
only a tranſlation from a French 
play of the ſame title, by M. 
Deſchamps, to which is added, a 
parallel between that play and the 
laſt mentioned one of Mr. Addi- 
ſon's. Prefixed to it is an addreſs 
to count de Volkra, the imperial 
ambaſſador, repreſenting the au- 
W thor's ill ſucceſs on his third night, 
| owing to the preparations then 
making for a maſquerade, given 
by his excellency on -the arch- 
duke's birth. 
52, Caro of Urica. Trag. 
tranſlated from Des Champs, 1 2mo. 
1716. This is different from 
Ozell's tranſlation, and does not 
appear to have been acted. ; 
52. Tus Cave or loRA. T. 
by Henry Jones. This was left 
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unfiniſhed by the author. See The 
Heroine of the Cave. © 
54. The' Tragic Comedye of CE- 
LEsSTINA, where are d:fcourſed in 
moſt pleaſant Ayle many philoſophicall 
ſenteaces aud advertiſements, Very ne- 
c:[ſarye for younge gentlemen, and diſ. 
coveringe the ſieigbis of treacherous 
ſervants, and the ſubtie cariages of 
filthye baxvdes, This title is enter- 
ed on the books of the Stationers? 
Company, October 5, 1598, by 
William Aſpley, but whether 
printed or not, I am unable to 
ſay. | "CFP & 
55, CELESTINA, or, The Spaniſh 
Bawd, C. 1508. This was writ- 


ten originally in Spaniſh, by Don 


Mateo Aleman, one of the moſt 
celebrated dramatic authors of 
that nation, in twenty-one acts, 
and was tranſlated above an hun- 
dred years ago, at the end of 
Guſman de Alfarache, The Spaniſh 
Rogue. In the ſecond: volume of 
the new tranſlation, it is reduced 
to five acts, | 
56. CENIA, or, The Suppos d 
Daughter, Trag. 8 vo. 1752. This 
is no more than a literal proſe 
tranſlation of the tragedy of Ceuie, 
by Grafigai, from which Dr. Fran- 
cis borrowed the deſign of his Eu- 
genia, Wich made its appearance 
this ſame year. 26 
57. CepHALUs AND PROCRIS. 


Dramatic Maſque. With a pan- 


tomime Interlude, called Hark- 
gun Grand V. 9 i. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1733. | 
. $8. CHapBor, ADMIRAL or 
France, by George Chapman and 
James Shirley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 410. 1639. The ſtory of it 
is taken from the French Hiſto- 
rians, in their account of the reign 
of Francis I. 

59. A CHALLENGE AT TiLT 
AT A Marziact. A Maſque, 
by Ben Jouſon. Fol. 1640. | 

| | 61. CHALs= 
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- 60. CHALLENGE FOR BEravu- 


TY. Tragi-Com. by Thomas Hey- 


wood, 4to. 1636. Acted in Black- 
Friers and the Globe. Scene Por- 
tugal. 8 
61. TRECHAMBERMAID. Bal- 
lad Opera, of one act, by Edward 
Philips, performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, 17 30, 8vo. 


Taken from the Village Opera, by 


C. Johnſon. | 

62. Tus CHANcEs. Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol. 1647. 
The plot of this play is taken from 
a Novel of Cervantes, called the 
Lady Cornelia, amongſt the col- 
lection of Novels in 6 vols. 12mo. 
which I mentioned before. The 
ſcene lies in Bologna. 
63. Tus Chances. Com. by 
the duke of Buckingham. Aged 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1682. 
This is only the preceding play 
altered and amended. It bas been 
frequently performed with great 
applauſe, and indeed the vaſt va- 
riety of buſineſs and hurry of in- 


trigue, which is happily produced 
by the confuſion of miſtaking two 


characters ſo extremely different 
as thoſe of the Conſtantias, cannot 


avoid keeping up the attention of 
an audience, and making the piece 


appear, if one may ſo term it, en- 
tirely alive. Yet notwithſtanding 
the alterations made in it firſt by 


the duke, and -fince that in the 


preparing it for ſome till later re- 
preſentations, there runs a degree 
of indelicacy through a few ſcenes, 
and a libertiniſm through the 
whole character of Don John, 
Which, to the honour of the pre- 
ſent age be it recorded, have for 
many years paſt, experienced a 
very ſingular diſapprobation, when- 
ever they have been attempted to 
be obtruded on the public. 

64. Tak Cyances. C. with 


alterations, by David Garrick Eſq. 


Atted-at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1773. 
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ſiderable ſucceſs, not only during 


Lane. This piece had a con- 


r0.'s Pere de Famille, without be- 


C H 


659. TuECnanctorCrownts, 
A play, by Edward Howard, en- 
tered on the books of the Stationers! Bax 
Company, but not printed. 

66. CHaNGEs,” or, Love in a 
Maze, Com. by James Shirley, 
Acted at the private : houſe Saliſ- 
bury-Court, 4to. 1632. Scene 
London. This play met with con- 


the author's life, but for a long | 
time after. A ſeene in the firii | 
act, where Goldfworth, on examin- | 
ing his two daughters, finds them 
both in love with the ſame per- 
ſon, has been made uſe of, although i 
indeed conſiderably improved, by 
Dryden in his Maidin Juen. 
67. Tut CrAncttinG. * T. 
by Thomas Middleton, 4to. 1653, 
4to. 1668. Rowley joined with 
our author in this play, which 
met with very great ſucceſs. The 
ſcene is Alicant, and the princi- 
pal foundation of the plot may be 
found in the ſtory of Alſemero and 
Beatrice Foanna, in Reynolds's God's iſ 
Revenge againſt Murder, book i. 
ch. viii. CV 
68. Tux Crnancrting. Com. 
by Matthew Heywood. See vol. 
c cater ds 

69. The CHAPTLET. A muſi- 
cal Entertainment, by Moſes Men- 
dez, 8vO. 1749. Acted at Drury- 
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ſiderable run, and ftill ſtands in 
a very favourite light among 
our muſical dramatic entertain- 
ments. The poetry of it, on the 
whole, if not great, at leaſt de- 
ſerves the praiſe of being very 
pleaſing, and will, perhaps, give 
pleaſure where works of more eſ- 
ſential merit may meet with a leſs 
kind reception. 2 

70. ThE CHAPTER OF. Acci- 
DENTS. Com. by Miſs Lee. AQ- 
ed at the Hay-Market, 8vo. 1780. 
This play, which is built on Dide- 
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3. ig a ſervile copy, poſſeſſes con- 78. Tur CuraTer CueaTED | 
n. fiderable merit, and was acted Interlude, 4to. No date. "This 
rs) with much applanſe. piece is printed with ſome-others, 


71. CHRARTEES VIII. or attributed to Robert Cox, Come- 


ra xcz, or, The Invaſion of Na- dian. ä 
u, hh the French. An Hiſtorical 79. TE CHEATS. Com. by 


59 

{- 2g Play, by J. Crowne. Acted at the John Wilſon, whitten in the year 
e BF duke of York's Theatre, 4to. 1672. | 1662, 4to. 1663. 4to. 1671. This 
ehe plot of this- play is taken play met with general approba- 
; ME fom Guicciardini, and ſome of the tion; notwithſtanding which, the 
g French Hiſtorians. Scene Naples. author's modeſty induced him to 
t lt is written in heroic verſe, and is make an apology for its faults, in 
n- perhaps one of the moſt ſtriking à preface to the earlier editions. 


inſtances of the inſatiable turn of To the fourth edition, which was 
ſatire Which prevailed with the in 1673, there is the addition of a 


T 
h celebrated earl of Rocheſter, who, new ſong. 
* notwithſtanding the compliment 80. TRE CHEATS OF ScA PIR. 


paid him by the writer, in dedi- A farce, by T. Otway, 4to, 1677. 
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. cating this play to him, could not This farce is printed at the end 
'; avoid ridiculing the piece and its of the tragedy of Titus and Berenice, 
h author, in his imitation of the third which conſiſts only of three acts, 
h of Boileau's ſatires, in which he and was probably intended to be 


even mentions Mr. Crowne and performed with it in the ſame 
his play by name, quotes a pe- manner as we have lately ſeen 
couliar paſſage from it, and in a ſome pieces of irregular length de- 
remark upon it points it out to ſtined for a joint performance. It 
that cenſure which otherwiſe it is not much more than a tranſla- 
might perhaps have eſcaped. tion of Moliere's Fouberies de Scapin ; 
72. CHARLOTTE, or, One T Hhöon- the plot of which, moreover, is 
' ſand Seven Hundred and Seventy-three, borrowed from the Phormio of 
A Play, 8% 17/79 538 5.01127 Terence © The frene Baver, 

73. The CHARITABLE As80- © 81. ThE CHEATS OF SCAPIN, 
CIATION. Com. of two acts, by Com. by Ozell. This is only the 
Henry Brooke, Eſq.- 8vo. 1778. abſolute tranſlation of Moliere's 
Not ated, The ſcene Vork. play, was never acted, but is print- 
74. A CnasrE Main ix ed among the reſt of Ozell's tranſ- 
CEA P SIDE. Com. by Thomas lations from that author. 
Middleton. Acted at the Swan 82. The CHNLs EA PENSION ER. 
on the Bank- ſide, by the Lady Com. Opera, by C. Dibden. Act- 
Elizabeth's feryants, 4to. 1630. ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1779. 

75. Tut CuASsTE Woman A- The hint of this piece is taken 
GAINST HER WILL. Com. This from the ſtory of Beliſarius. 
piece was advertiſed with others at 83. TE ChESHIRE Contes. 

the end of Mit and Drullery, 12mo. Com. by S. Johnſon, 1730. This 
1651. as then printing. It ſeems, piece, written by the author of 
however, to have been ſuppreſſed. Hurlothrumbo, is, like that, full of 

76 CHAVCER's MELIBEE. C. madneſs and abſurdity; yet, like 
by Ralph Radcliff, Not printed. that, has, in it many ſtrokes of 

77. The CREAT. Com. tranſ- wonderful imagination, I believe 
lated from Plautus, by Richard it Ras not been printed. 
Warner, ETI. G CIt.‚.d „d ee 
l 5 E 84. Tyr 
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84. Tux CRHESUHIRE Hu- 
TRESS, and The old Fox caught at 
4. Dramatic Tale, 8vo. 1740. 
85. CHESTER. WHirTsSUN 
Plays. MS. Harl. 1013. in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, Theſe myſteries 
are ſaid (perhaps truly) to have 


been written andexhibitedin 1328, 


but the Harleian MS. repreſents 
them as they were played in 1600. 
There is a better copy of the ſame 
collection in the Bodl. Lib. E. N. 
1 $ tranſeribed by one William 
Bedford, 16c4, but even in that 
we fee (ſays Mr. Tyrwhitt) but 
ſmall remains of the original dic- 
tion and. orthography. Among 
the MS9S. Harl. 2124 and 2125 
are likewiſe two other copies. 
Theſe dramas are taken from both 
the Old and New Teſtament, 
though abundantly diſguiſed by 
buffoonery. The different trading 
companies of Cheſter were em- 
ployed three days in the repre- 
ſentation of them. | 


The Fall of Excifer by the Tan- 


ners. The Creation by the Drapers. 
The Deluge by the Dyers. Abraham, 
Melebiſedeck, and Lot, by the Bar- 
bers... Moſes, Balak, and Balaam, 
by the Cappers. The Salutation 
and Nativity by the Wrightes. The 
Shepherds feeding their flocks by night 
by the Painters and Glaſiers. The 
three Kings by the Vintners, The 
OBlation of the three Kings by the 
Mercers. The killing of the Inno- 
cents by the Goldſmiths, The Pu- 


_ 7ification by the Blackſmiths, The 
 themfelves ſubligacula a folits quibus 


Temptation by the Butchers. The 
laſt Supper by the Bakers, The 
Blind Men and Lazarus by the 
Glovers. Teſus and the Lepers by 


the Corveſarys. Chriſt's Paſfion by 


the Bowyers, Fletchers, and Iron 

mongers. Defeent into Hell by the 
Cooks and Innkeepers... The Re- 
- ſurreftion by the Skinners., The 4/- 


cenſon by the Taylors. The Elon 


of St, Matt bia, Sending of the Holy 
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of theſe COMBINATIONS, 1 


duces the next ſcene, in which they 1 


lamenting his fall. He converſes 
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Ola, &c. by the Fiſnmongen. 


Antichriſt by the Clothiers. P ³ 
of Judgment by the Webſters. The 
reader perhaps will ſmile at ſome 


In one of theſe Adam and Eve 
are exhibited on the ſtage naked, 
and converſing about their naked. 
neſs. This very pertinently intro 


have cover ings of ſig- leaves. Soex- 
traordinary a ſpectacle was beheld 
by a numerous aſſembly of both 
ſexes with great compoſure: they 

1 in — 
had the authority of ſcripture for 


"2 


ſuch a repreſentation, and they 


gave matters juſt as they found 
them in the third chapter of Ge- 
neſis. It would have been abſo- 
lute hereſy to have departed from 
the ſacred text in perſonating the 
primitive appearance of our fir 
parents, whom the ſpectators {o 
nearly reſembled in ſimplicity: 
and if this had not been the caſe, i 
the dramatiſts were ignorant what 
to reject and what to retain, 

The following is the ſubſtance 
and order of the former part of i 
the play. God enters creating the 
world: he breathes life into Adam, 
leads him into Paradiſe, and open: 
his fide while ſleeping. Adam 
and Eve appear naked and 201 
aſhamed, and the old ferpent enters 
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with Eve. She eats of the for- 
bidden fruit, and gives part to 
Adam. They propoſe, accordiog 
to the ſtage direction, to make 


tegamus pudenda. Cover their 
nakedneſs with leaves, and con- 
verſe with God, God's curſe. 
The ferpent exit hiſſing, They 
* driven from Paradiſe by four 

ngels, and the cherubim with a 
flaming ſword. Adam appears 
digging the ground, and Eve ſpin- 
ning. Their children Cain ard 
Abel enter. The former k v5 
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% expence in procuring theſe. 
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his brother. Adam's lamentation. 
We Cain is baniſhed, &c. | 


86. Tus CHimazRaA. Com. by 
Acted at Lincoln's- Inn 
Fields, 8vo. 1721. The date and 
title of this piece are ſufficient to 
point out the deſign of it, which 


= was to expoſe the follies and ab- 


ſurdities that mankind were drawn 


into by the epidemical madneſs of 
= that extraordinary year. 


87. THE CHINESE FESTIVAL. 


X A Ballet or grand Eotertainment 
of Dancing, compoſed by Mr. 


Noverre, 1755. 'This entertain- 
ment, being not in itſelf in any 
reſpect dramatic, could not pro- 
perly claim a N in this work, 

thought deſerving of 
any mention, was it not for its 
having been the cauſe of an extra- 
ordinary incident in theatrical 
hiſtory, which is one proof among 
many, how far an unreaſonable 
prejudice, excited by the moſt tri» 
vial apparent cauſe, may miſguide 
public judgment, and occaſion it 
to cruſh and overthrow in one point 
the very fabiic which in ſome other 
it has been itſelf 5 to 
rear. The town had for ſome 
ſeaſons been murmuring at the 


_ evaricious diſpolition, as it was 


ſtyled, of the managers, in pręſuming 
on ſucceſs with the public, on the 
bare merit of ſome trivial authors, 
ſuch as Shakſpeare, Jonſon, Rowe, 
Otway, &c. and grudging the ex- 
pence attending on the more ne- 
ceſſary decorations of the ſtage, 


conſiſtiog of dancers, gay ſcenery, 


&c. a complaint whieh from Eng- 
liſhmen could. ſcarce indeed have 
been expected. Yet the managers, 


willing to oblige them at any rate, 
und fo fond of the favourand good- 


will of their ſupporters, that, like 
lord Townly, they were willing 


to feed even their very follies to 


* deſerve it,” determined to ſpare 


— 
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tinſel trappings to the Muſe, this 
coſtly garniſh to the diſh of publie 
taſte; and on the recommendation 
of Mr, Denoyer, ſenior, engaged 
Mr. Noverre himſelf, a Swiſs by 
birth, in their ſervice, and, as the 
were well convinced of his abili⸗ 


ties, pave him a plenipotentiary 


commiſſion to employ whom he 
pleaſed under him. This engage- 


ment with Mr. Noverre, however; 


was entered into long before the 


declaration of war with France. 


But the time neceſſarily employed 
in procuring a ſufficient troop to 
execute a plan ſo extenſive and 
magnificent as was propoſed, which 
was to confift of upwards of an 
hundred perſons, and thoſe to be 
collected from the different parti 
of the world, ſome being Italians, 
ſome Germans, ſome Swiſs, and 
ſome few (but theſe by much the 


ſmalleſt number) Frenchmen, te- 


gether with their reſpective voyages 


to London, the time taken up in 


contriving and making up ſuch a 


numerous variety of ſuitable habits, 


and that required for repeated 


practices of the ballet itſelf before it 


could be ſufficiently regular tomake 
its appearance, took up a ſpace of 
about eighteen months, during 
which time England had come to 
an open rupture with France, and 
war had been declared againſt that 
nation. Here then a an op- 
portunity for the private enemies 


_ of the manager (and ſuch every 
manager muſt neceſſarily have, 


among thoſe authors whoſe vanity 
has ſoared to drawatic writing, and 
yet whoſe merit, being unequal to 
the taſk, has ſubjeQed their pieces 
to a rejection) to exert their ſpleen, 
and ſhew their malevolence, Pa- 
ragraphs were repeatedly inſerted. 


in the public papers, that the ma- 


* nagers of Drury Lane were en- 


„ gagipg and bringing over a 


i troopef Frenchmen to the King's 
K 2 „Theatre 
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& Theatre in London, at the very 
* time that England had ut de- 
« clared war with France.” Nay, 
they did not fcrople to add, that 
the managers had ſent over not 
only for French dancers, but 
French dreſſes alſo, and even that 
the very carpenters and other ma- 
nufacturers were to be from that 
nation. No wonder then if, thus 
. calumny and falf- 

ood, the populace, whoſe conclu- 
ſions are generally right, however 
they may be miſguided as to their 
firſt motives, became extremely 
exaſperated againſt the managers 
for a ſtep, which, had it been 
really fact, would have been fo very 
ill timed and unpopular, In con- 
Fequeree therefore of this ill- 
grounded reſentment, the piece 
even on the very firſt night of its 
"appearance, though honoured with 
the ſanction of his majeily's com- 
mand and prefence, could not eſ- 
cape il treatment; but on the en- 
ſuing one, when it had not that 
protection to ſecure it, the tumults 
were very violent, and the con- 
teſis between the opponents of the 
ballet and ſome young perſons 


of faſhion who were defirous of 


ſupporting it, roſe to ſo great a 


heig he, that even ſome blows were 


i interchanged. This however laſt- 


ed only five nights, for on the 


fixth, being determined abſolutely 


to put a ſtop to it, the rioters went 


to ſuch lengths as to do very con- 
ſiderable damage to the zheatre; 
and, not conteuied with venting 
their fury on the ſpot where the 
"ſuppoſed off-nce had been given, 
5 inflamed the mob wichout 
doors to join with them in the 
cauſe, and proceed to an attack 
on Nr. Garrick's houſe ig South- 
Am pton-ſtreet, which, but for the 


t imely inccrpohtzon of the civil! 
; magiſtrate, it is moit probable. 


they wou:d have entirely demo- 


n * Zen Jonſon, preſented at 


1 | 
liſhed. The piece however was | 
never afterwards attempted to be | 


performed, and the managers were | 
obliged to fit down contented | 


with the lofs of upwards of four | 


thouſand pounds, which they had 
'expended on this affair, in grati- 


fication, as they intended It, of 


the public taſte, Mr. Foote, in his 
Minor, has with great humour re- 
ferred to this fact, ard ridiculed 
the folly of this abfurd oppoſition, 
where he makes Shit ſay,' when 
relating his adventures while a 


candle-{nuffer at the theatres, that 


„it was in that office he acquired 
& intrepidity;“ © but,” adds he, 
&« an unlucky crab- apple applied ro Wl 
* my right eye by a patriot gin- i 
«© gerbread-baker in the Borough, WW 
«© who would not ſuffer three dan- 
« cers from Switzerland becauſe 
„he hated the French, obliged 
© me to a preciprtate retreat.“ 

88. Tye CHINESE On HAN. 
Hiſtorical Trag. Altered from a 


ſpecimen of the Chineſe tragedy 


in Dubalde's Hiſto:y of China, in- 
terſperſed with ſongs after the 
Chineſe manner. By William 
Hatchet, 8vo. 1741. See farther 
under OrRPHaN OT CHINA. 

89. Cuir CHAT. Com. by T 
Killigrew, Eſq; 8vo. N. D. [1722. I 
This play is little more than what 
its title implies, viz. an uncon- 
nc ted piece conſiſting princi- 


pally of eaſy and genteel conver- 


fation; yet it met With confidera- 
ble applauſe when repreſented at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and fo ſtrong- 
ly was the inierelt of the aut hor,.. 


Who had a place at court, fup- 


ported by the duke of Argyle and 
others of his friends, that the pro- 
fits of this play were ſaid to have 


amounted to upwards ofa thou- 


{ſand pounds, 

go. CHLORIDIA, or, Rites to 
Chloris and her Nymphs, Maſque, 
cCoert 


by. 


CH 


3 : by the queen and her ladies at 
8s hrovetide, 1630, 4to. 
91. Tus Choice. Farce. Act- 


benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Vates. 
Wo Not pi rinted. 


Serenata, by John Potter, perform- 
ed at the Hay-Market, 4to, 1765. 
The muſic by William Yates. 

7 THE CHOEPHORAE, Trag. 


7 Potter, to. 1777. 
94. Tux 

Com. by Richard Cumberland, 
= Eſq. 


1 Acted at Drury- Lane, 8vo. 
d 1775. This play is taken from 
„ ( Hautontimorumenos of Terence. 


The news- paper criticks of the 
times charged Mr. Cumberland 
vith having borrowed from Shad- 
| well's Squire of Alſatta, a piece of 
| which he declares he had no know- 
ledge. Theſe attacks, which ought 
to have been treated with filent 
contempt, drew from Mr. Cum- 
berland a peeviſh dedication, which 
ſeems to prove that he poſſeſſes 
too much e for a happy 
man. 

95. Tus Cuxisriax Hero. 
Trag. by George Lillo,  8vo. N. 
D. {1734-] This play is founded 
on the hiſtory of the famous 
George Caſtriot, commonly called 
| Scanderbeg, king of Epirus. It 
was performed at the Theatre in 
Drury-Lane, and with but very 
little ſuccels.. The editor of Whin- 
cop's Scanderbeg ſeems, in a pre- 
face to that play, to glance a hint 
of ſome ungeateel behaviour in 
| Mr, Lillo with regard to it. But 
as it is well known, that diſap- 
pointment on one ſide is ſome- 
. times the occaſion of injuſtice 10- 
wards the other, I cannot think 
the reati-y of the accuſation in 
this cale ſecms 728 3 authen, 
ticated. 
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1 2d at Drury-Lane, 1765, for the 


92. THE Cnoict or APOLLO. 


= 93 
WE tranſlated from Z7/chylus, by R. 


CHOLERIC Man, 


CH 


96. A CHRISTIAN TURN'9-- 
TURK, or The tragical Lines and 


Deaths of the two * famous Pirates 


Ward ard DansIkER, Trag. 
by Robert Daborn, Gent. not di- 
vided into acts, 4to. 1612. The 
ſtory is taken from an account of 
the overthrow of thoſe two pirates, 
by Andrew Barker, 4to. 1609. 
97. CaRISsTMAS, bis Maſque, 
by Ben Jonſon, preſented at court, 
1616. | 
98. Tux CaunisTMAs Oro 
NARY, Com. by Trinity-College 
Oxford. This piece was eaten; 
on the books of the Stationers“ 
Company June 29, 1660, but we 
believe was not printed. | 
99., CHRISTMAS ORDINARY. 
A private Shew, wherein is ex- 
preſſed the jovial freedom of that 
feſtival, acted at a gentleman's 
houſe among other revels, 4t0. 
1682. This piece is written by a 
perſon who was maſter of arts, 
and is ſigned with the letters 
W. R. | 
100. A 8 TALE, in 
five parts, by David Garrick, Eſq. 
Added at Drury-Lane, $vo. 1767. 
A performance yet more contemp- 
tible in its compoſition than G- 
mon, which led the way to this 
childiſh and infipid ſpecies of en- 
tertainment. The ſucceſs of the 
Chriſimas Tale, though moderate, 


was Chiefly owing to the aſſiſtance 


of Loutherburgh, who about this 
period began to exert bis talents 
as a icene-painter, in the ſervice 
of Drury-Lane theatre, This piece, 
afrer being gradually curtaile d, 
and reprobated ip the ſews- pa: 
peis, was at laſt hooted and laid 
aſide. | 

On this occaſion we may ob- 
ſerve that, waen'a vicious tafle 
prevails in an audience, a mavyi-. 
ger ſhould ſiruagle to 8 it, 
inſtead of ſecking to derive ad 

E 3 vaatage 
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vantage from the reigning faſhions 
or follies of the age. 

« The drama's laws the drama's pa- 

« trons give,” 

ſays the firſt of modern criticks ; 
but, as he has elſewhere expreſſed 
himſelf of Dryden, © in a pointed 
« ſentence more regard is com- 
% monly had to the words than to 
«* the thought, ſo that it is very 
« ſeldom to be rigoroufly under- 
« flood.“ In whatever cauſe the 
preſent times may appear ſupine 
and neglectful, the intereſts of 
literature have by no means been 
abandoned. An age that has pro- 
duced and applauded E//rida and 
Caractacus, cannot juſtly be ſuſ- 
pected of very ſtrong aſpirations 
after ſuch infantine performances 
as Cymon and the Chr/fkmas Tale. 
Thc public taſte, in theſe in- 
ſtances, did not miſlead the ma- 
nager; but the manager availed 
himſelf of the ductility of the 
public, and (artificially enough) 
created an appetite for ſuch pieces 
as he himſelf was capable of pro- 
ducing. The general diſſipation 
of which moraliſts complain, un- 
der proper direction, might in ſome 
meaſure reform itſelf. Theatrical 
amuſements, of whatever they 
may conſiſt, are ſure to be at- 
tended; and where no exhibitions, 
but ſuch as tend to enlarge the un- 


1 


derſtanding or amend the heart, 


are offered to an audience, is there 
need of a Ghoſt to inform us that 
no others can be followed? Let 
us therefore acquit the public 
taſte of depravation, and lay the 
blame on a quarter where it ought 
more equitably to fall. 
nager, in ſhore, who perſiſts in of- 
ſering ſuch frivolous entertain- 
mentis to the public, though placed 
at the head of a Theatre Royal, 
is little better in reality than a 

andar to diſſipation, and deſerves 

ot a ciftinguon more hogourable 


* 
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than that of maſter to the fir 


the Hay-Market, 


The ma- 


& tk 


Puppet-ſhow in Europe. 
101. CRRIST's PAss lou. 


of the Chriſtus patiens of Hugo 
Grotius, with annotations. It 


was, however, eſteemed a very 


good tranſlation by his contem. 
poraries, and is even | ſtrongly 


commended in a copy of verſes i 
2 to it by the great lord 
alkland. e 2» 

102, Or CHRIST WHEN HR 


WAS TWELVE YEARS OLD. Cow. 


This is one of the pieces writ- 5 


ten by biſhop Bale, of which we 
know nothing more than the 5 


name, as handed down to us by 
himſelf in a catalogue of his works. 

103. CHRONONHOTONTHOLO. MW 
cos, A Mock Trag. by Harry i 
Carey, 8vo. 1734. Acted with 
ſucceſs at the Little Theatre in 
This piece, 
though deſigned as a ridicule on 
the extravagance of ſuch trage- 
dies as were in favour about the 
time it was written, would pro- 
duce no effect on modern au- 
diences, wha have heheld Zixgis, 
Sethona, and the Fatal Diſcovery, 
which every way exceed it in tu- 
mour, meanneſs, and improba- 
bility. 5 | 

104. Cyycx, or, The Schodl 
Boy's Opera, 1736. This piece is 
extremely puerile, yet the author 
or editor has thought proper to 
put Mr. Cibber's name to it. 

105. Tas CruRL, Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, Eſq; 8vo. 

106. Cicitia AN DP CLORINDA, 


or, Love in Arms, Tragi-Com. by 


Thomas Killegrew. Fol. 1664. 
This is formed into two plays, the 
firſt of which was written at Turin, 
about 1650, and the ſecond at 
Florence, in 1651. The ſcene of 


by George Sandys, 8vo. 1640. 
This play was not intended tor 
the ſtage, and is only a tranſlation 


"A 
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b) ch pieces lies in 3 and 


== This play is alſo in two 3 
both printed in 12mo. the 


nw > < 4 | oo» 13) & 2 


. 


the characters of Amadeo, Ducius, 


and Manlius, ſeem copies of Agla- 
tial, Artabes, and Megabijes, in the 

Grand Cyrus, Part I Book z. * 
10. Txt Crip. Tragi-Com. 


Nan Rutter. Acted at Court 
and at the Cockpit Drury-Lane. 


irſt in 


1637, the ſecond in 1640. They 
are tranſlations at large, and with 


ſome alterations, of the celebrated 
8 4 | Cid, of Corneille, and were un- 
= dertaken, the firſt at the requeſt 


of the earl of Dorfet, to whoſe 
ſon the author was tutor, and the 


4 | ſecond by the command of wing 
Charles I. who was ſo well fati(- 


fied with the firſt tranſlation, as to 
order the ſecond part to be put 


into Mr, Rutter's hands for the 
= fame purpoſe, 


108. Tyz C1D, or, The Heroick 
Daughter, Trag. 12mo. 1714. 
This is a tranſlation. from Cor- 
neille, by John Ozell. 

tog. Cixna's ConsPIRACY. 
Trag. Anonym. Added at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1713. The ſcene Rome. 
Plot from the Roman Hiſtory. ' 
110. Cixce. Dram. Opera, by 
Dr. Charles D'Avenant. Acted at 
the duke of York's Theatre, 4to. 
1677, 4to. 1685, with conſidera» 
ble applaufe. Prologue by Dry- 


den, Epilogue by lord Rocheſter, - 
' The Merry Cuctold. Com. by joſ. 


and the muſic by Banniſter. The 
ſcene lies in Taurica ec gr 
and the plot is borrowed from 
poetical hiftory, viz. Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, Book 14. Boccace, Nat. 
Comes, &c. | 

111. Tye Cir1zen's Davcn- 
TER, Farce, 12zmo, No date 
rn 1 

112. THE CitizEn, Com, of 


three acts, by Arthur Murphy, 


1761, This was one of the new 
pieces which were brought on the 


lage in the ſummer ot 1761, a: 


EW 1 


G4 
Drory-Lane, under the manage 
ment of Mr. Foote and its author. 


It is rather a long Farce than a 
Comedy, the incidents being all 


farcical, and the perſonages outre. 


The character of Maria, a girl of 
wit and ſprightlineſs, whe in orcer 
to eſcape a match which ſhe has 


an averſion to, and at the ſame 


time make the refuſal come from 
her intended huſband | himſelf, by 
paſſing on him for a fool, is evi- 
dently borrowed from the charac- 
ter of Angelique in the Fauſſe A- 
nes of Deflouches ; nor has the au» 


thor been quite clear from pla- 


giariſm as to ſome other of the cha- 
raters and incidents, It did not 
meet with ſo much ſucceſs as ei- 
ther the All in the Wrong, or the 
Old Maid of the fame author, 
which appeared at the ſame time 
and indeed Mr. Murphy has ſeem- 
ed himſelf to acquieſce in the 
public judgment, by not having 
ſuffered this piece to appear in 
rint as originally ated. It was, 
owever, remarkable for having gi- 
ven an opportunity of ſhewing the 
extraordinary talents of a young 
aQreſs who had never trod the ſtage 
before, viz, Miſs Elliot, who was 
extremely pleaſing in every various 
tranſition of the character of Maria. 
113. CITIZEN TURNED GR- 
TLEMAN. See MAMAMOUCHE. 
114. Tak Ciry Bripe, or, 


Harris. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1696. This play is 


borrowed almoſt entirely from 


Webſter's Cure for a Cuckold, ſe- 
veral whole ſcenes being the ſame, 
but ſpoiled by the preſent tranſ- 
poſer; ſo that its ſucceſs was but 
very indifferent. 1 
115. Tux CITY FARCE, 1737, 
8vo. The title page ſays it was 
dfigned for Drury-Lane. Prefix- 
ed to it is, An addreſs to the 


ee night: 1812. 
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116. The Ciry HEiress, or, 


Sir . Timothy i, Treatail, Com. by 
Mrs. Behn. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 440, 1682. 5 This play 
was well received, but is in great 
meaſure a plagiariſm, part of it 
bring borrowed from Middleton's 
Mad World'my, Maſters, and part 


from Maſſinger's Guardian. From 


the character of Sir Timotſiy Treat- 
all, and that of Middleton's play 
from which it was taken, collected 
together, may be deduced the ori- 
gin of the Sir Jobm Engliſh, in 
C. Johnſon's Country Laſſes. Mre. 
Behn ha- alſo introduced into this 
play a great part of the Zrner- 
Temple Maſque, by Middleton, The 
Prolog ue was written by Otway. 

117. Tre: City Lapy, Or, 
Folly Reclaim d. Com. by Thomas 


Diike. Acted at Little, Lincoln's- 


Inn, 4to. 1697. Scene Covent- 
Garden. It was acted with ſuc- 
RT 05 „ ˙ i; 

118. Tue CITY MA DPAu. C. 
by Philip Maſſinger. Acted at 


Black-Friers, 4to. 1659. This is 


an excellent comedy, nor can there 
Perhaps be ſhewu a more perfect 
nowledge of the diſpoſition of 


the human mind than 1s apparent 


in the behaviour of the city lady 
and her two daughters to the huſ- 
band's brother, Who ie unfortu- 
nately fallen into diftreſs, and is 


become a dependent on the fa- 
mily. The plot, the buſineſs, the 
conduct, and the language of the 
piece, are all admirable. Mr. 

Love, in che year 1771, made ſame 


alterations in it, wich which it 


was acted at Richmond. 


119. Taz CITY Marc. C. 


by jaſper Maine, D. D. This 
play was preſented before the king 
and queen at Whitehall in 1639, 
and there is an edition of it in 
folio the ſame year; another in 
Atto. 1688; ard a third in dvo. 


1699. The ſcene lies in London, 


8 
* . 8 
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and it has been eſteemed a very 


good comedy. See The Schemers. 


120. THE City NicuT Cap, 
or, Crede quod habes et hahes, Com. 
by Robert Davenport. Acted at 
the Cock-pit Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1661. This 
good ſacceſs. The plot of Loren- 
zo, Philippe, and Abſtemia, is taken 
from the Curious /mpertinent in Don 
Duixote; and that of Ludvwviceo, 
Franciſco, and Dorothea, in. which 
the new- married lady 1s {et to do 
homage to her huſband's night- 
cap, which Mr. Ravenſcroft has 
alſo introduced into his London 
Cuckolds, is borrowed from Boc- 
cace's Decameron, Day 7. Nov. 7. 

121. City PoLiTiQues, C. 
by J. Crown, 4to. 1683. This 
play was a very ſevcre ſatire upon 
the Whig party then prevailing ; 
vet has the author vindicated him- 
ſelf, in his epiſtle to the reader, 
from what had been laid to his 
charge, viz. that he had intend- 
ed a perſonal abuſe on a certain 
eminent ſerjeant at law and his 
wife, under the characters of Bar- 
tolin and Lucinda, and a doctor 
under that of Panchy. N 

122. THE CITY RAM BLE, or, 
The Playhouſe Wedding. Com. by 
E. Settle. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. N. D. [171 z.] The 
two ſirſt ſpeeches of this play are 
taken from Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's Knight of. the Burning Peſtle, 
and much throughout the whole 
piece from the Coxcomb of the 
ſame authors. | 


ot. AGITY RAMBLE, or, The 


Humours of the Compter. Farce, by 
Charles Knipe, Added at Lin- 

coln's Inn Fields, 12mo. 1715 and 
1730. The name of this Farce 


is ſufficient to point out its ſub- 


11 2 5 
124, Tus City Wir, or, The 
Woman wears the Breeches, Com. 
by Richard Broome, 8vo. 165 3. 

ons wo The 


play met with very. 


3 


and verſe. 


| 1 | MARRIAGE. ; 
Colman and David Garrick. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane,  8vo. 1766. 


ſent times. The hint of it came 


received at firſt with very great 
applauſe, and ſtill deſervedly con- 


ance. n 5 
= 126.CLavpivs TIBERIVUS 


Henry his Grace. 
Com. by Thomas Killigrew. Act- 
ed at the Phoenix in Drury-Lane, 
12 mo. 1641. Fol. 1668. 
128. CLEMEN TINA. Trag. by 
Hugh Kelly. Acted at Covent- 


entitled to ſome degree of ap- 


work of an unlettered man, but 
would confer no eredit on any au- 
thor of a higher rank. The lan- 
guage of Clementina, ſo far from 


ſcarcely raiſed above the moſt 
creeping proſe, The performance 
of Mrs. Yates alone could have 
counteracted its natural tendency 
towards damnation. = 
129. CLEOMENES, or, The Spar- 
Lan Hero. Trag. by John Dry- 
den. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1092. This play, notwith- 
ſtanding the miſrepreſentation of 
It by Dryden's enemies at court, 
was acted wich great applauſe. 


1 577 J | 


A The prologue is a mixture of proſe. 
12, THE CLANDESTINE. 
Com. by George 

This is indiſputably one of the 

beſt comedies produced in the pre- 
from Hogarth's Marriage Alamode, 
as the prologue confeſſes, It was, 


tinues to be a favourite perform- 


= Nzrzo, Rome's greateſt Tyrant (the 
= Tragedie of) truly repreſented out of 
the pureſt ; Records ,of thoſe Times, 
= 4to. 1607. Dedicated to the right” 
= <vor/bipful. Sir Arthur Mannering 
= /Sonnze and Heyre unto Sir George 
Mamngring, of Eithfield, in the Coun- 
ty. of Saiop) Carver unto Prince 


127. CLARICILIL A. Tragi- 


Garden, 8vo. 1771. This play is 


plauſe, if regarded merely as the 


being elevated on tragic ſtilts, is 


with from the inimitable 


en 


The plot of it is profeſſedly taken 
from Plutarch, but improved by 
the addition of Caſſandra's love for 
Cleomenes, and the giving him a 
ſecond wife. The ſcene lies in 
Alexandria and the port of that 
city— and to all the editions is, 
prefixed the life of Cleomenes. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that this 
tragedy is remarkable, as It occa- 
ſioned an incident related in the 
Guardian, and alluſively mention · 
ed by Dryden in his preface. As 
he came out from the repreſenta - 
tion, he was accoſted thus by ſome 
airy firipling : Had 7 been left alone 
with a young beauty, I would not 
have ſpent my time like your Spartan. 
That, Sir, ſaid Dryden, perhaps is 
true; but give me leave to tell you, 
that you gre no here. 
130. CLEONE, Trag. by R. 
Dodſley. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 896. 1758. An imperfect 
hint towards the fable of this tra- 
gedy was taken from the Legend 
of St. Genevieve, written originally 
in French, and tranſlated into 
Engliſh in the Jaſt century by 
Sir William Lower. Mr. Pope 
had attempted in his very early 
youth a tragedy on the ſame ſubs, 
ject, which he afterwards deſtroy- 
ed. The circumſtance of S/#7oy's 
giving his friend directions con- 
cerning his wife, ſeems to ſavour 
ſomewhat of Poſthumus's orders in 
Cymbeline. The laft acts, containin 
Clone's madneſs over her murder- 
ed infant, are wrought to the 
higheſt pitch, and received every 
adyantage they could poſſibly meet 
er- 
formance of Miss dts, to 
whoſe peculiar merit, in this'part, 


it would be doing injuſtice not io 


pay that tribute in this place, 
wh-ch the moſt judicious audience 
in the world, viz. that of London, 
afforded her during a long and 
ciowde run of the piece, though 

| Mr. 


* 
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tat the chief Joſs ſhould 


83 | 
Mr. Garrick (Who had refuſed 
it hecauſe_it contained no cha- 
rafter in Which he could have 
figured himſelf) did his utmoſt to 
overpowet it, by appearing in a 
new part on the very firſt night of 
its repreſentation. Annexed to 
this tragedy is an ode, intituled, 
Melpomene, which does honour to 
its author. 


The Epilogue by Mr. Shenſtone. 

131. CLeONice, Princeſs of Bi- 
Hula. Trag. by John Hoole. 

ied at Cobent-Garden, 3vo. 
1775. Mr. Hoole's third pro- 
duction. An ill-fated piece, but 
not more deſerving ſeverity than 
many others that have eſcaped it. 
This author's conduct, after the 
miſcarriage of his play, 18 worth 
the imitafion of other unſiiccefsful 
dramatiſts, 
4 part of the money he had re- 


ceived for the copy, obſerving that 
he deſigned it to have beer as lu- 
ctative to the publiſher as to him 


ſelf, and therefore it was unjuſt 


happen 
tõ the former. N 
Samuel Daniel, 8vo. 159%. This 


play is founded, an the ffory of 


Cleopatra, in Plutarch's Lives of 
Anthony and Pompey,. and ona 
little French book, of which we 
have a tranſlation by Mr. Otway, 
intituled, 7% Hiſtory of the Three 
Triumviratess This tragedy was 
very much efteemed in its time, 
and there 1s an edition of it in 


1623. in which the author has made 


various alterations greatly io its 
advantage. Scene in Alexan- 
dria. ; 
133. CrropaATRA QUEEN oF 
E6vyer, her Tragedy, by Thomas 

Jay, 12mo. 1654. This is u pon 
the fame ſtory with the foregoing, 
and the author, either with an in- 
tent of ſhewing his learnipg or his 


1 


he Prologue by Mr. Melmoth. 


Mr. Hoole returned 


Co 
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candour, has throughout quoted 


in the margin the biflorians from 


whom he took the ſtory, viz. Plu- 
tarch, Dion Caſſius, Suetonius, 
Strabo, and Appian. He has, be- 
ſides, borrowed feveral other em- 
belliſhments, particularly Callima- 


chus's Epigram uponTimon, and 


an annotation on the antient Libyan 
Pſylli, celebrated for curing the 
venomous' wounds given by ſer- 
pents, by ſucking the place. The 

ſcene Egypt. ä 
134. Croxcina. A Comi-Tr. 
Anonymous. 4to. 1775. This piece 
(as every reader will fuppoſe from 
its title) was not intended for ex- 
hibition. It contains, however, 
ſome pleaſant ſatire on the caprice 
of managers, and the bad taſte diſ- 
played by our modern writers of 
tragedy, The whole is interſperſed 
with ttrokes- of ridicule on parti- 
cular characters, among which that 
of an eminent patriotic ſpeaker is 
delineated in the following cou- 
plet: | | 
The ſpecious B<=ke, who talks with- 
gut detent, © 
e As Indians paint, becauſe their tints 
« are fine.“ : 


— 


We'do'not think our author's cen- 
ſure is abſolutely juſt on the pre- 
ſent occaſtion; but yet, if the ora- 
tor be ſuch a one as he deſcribes, 
the compariſon in the ſecond line 
is at once new, happy, and ju- 
dicious. 3 PE 

135. Tus Crocx-Casr, or, 
Female Curioſity. Interlude; ated 
May 2, 1777, at Covent-Garden, 
for Mr. Wilſon's benefit. 

136. Txx Crovps. C. tranſ- 
lated from Ariſtopbanes, by Thomas 


| Stanley, Eſq. Fol. 1656. 


137. The Crovps. C. tranſ- 
lated from Ariſtopbanes, by James 
White, 12M0. 17 59. 

138. Tus Crovps. Com. by 
Lewis Theobald, 12mo. 1715. 
This play was not intended for the 


o * ; ſtage, 
lea Dee | 
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«<P erer, 8vo. 1716. 
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EX Kage, but is only a tranſlation, 
wich notes from Ariſtophanes. 

4 139. Tux Coachy-Drivers.. 
A Political Comie Opera, adapted 


to the muſic of ſeveral eminent 


== compoſers, 8vo. 1766. 


140. CoALTTIOx. Farce, found- 
ed on facts, and lately performed 


W with the approbation, and under 


the joint inſpection, of the mana- 


$ | gers of the Theatres Royal, 8vo. 
1779. Relates to the manage- 


ment of the Theatres. | 
141. Tux ConLER or PREs- 
rox. Farce of two acts, by Charles 
Acted at 
Drury-Lane. The plot of this piece 
is founded on the Hiſtory of Shak- 
ſpeare's drunken Tinker, in the 
Taming of a Shre«v, | 
142. Tus CoßlER or PRES= 
Ton. Farce, by Chriſtopher Bul- 
lock. Aged | 
Fields, 1 2mo, 1716. This farce was 
begun on Friday, finiſhed on Sa- 
turday, and ated on the Tueſday 
following. It was hurried in this 
manner, to get the ſtart of Mr. 
Charles Johnſon's Farce of the 


ſame name. 


143. Tu CopLER, or, 4 Wife 
of Ten Thoujand. Ballad Opera, by 
C. Dibdin. Acted at Drury Lane, 
Bvo. 1774. The hint of this piece 


was taken from Blaiſe la Savetier 


of Sedan. | 

144. THE CopLEr Or Cas TLE- 
BURY. Muſic Entertainment, by 
—— Stewart. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1779. 

145. Tus CoBrer's OrtrA, 


by Lacy Ryan. Acted at Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields, 8vo. 1729. 


146. Tux CoßtER's PrRophe- 


CY. Com. by Robert Wilſon, 4to. 


1594, 5 
147. Coba us. Trag. 8 vo. 1774. 


Not acted. © 


148. Cok LI A, or, The Perjured 


Lover, A Play, by Charles John- 


at Lincoln's-Inn 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1737. 


C O 


ſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 9m 
1733. This play has much pathos 


in it, and may be confidered as 
very far from a bad piece, yet in 
the repreſentation it met with no ſue- 
ceſs. Epilogue by Henry Fielding. 

149. CokLlun BalTANNI cum. 
A Maſque, by Thomas Carew, 4to. 
1634. This maſque was written 
at the particular command of the 
king, and performed by his ma- 
jeſty and the nobles, at the Ban- 
quetting Houſe at Whitehall, on 
Feb. 18, 1633. The decorations 
were by Inigo Jones, and the muſic 
by H. Lawes, This piece was for 
ſome time aſcribed to Sir William 
Davenant through miſtake, which 


miſtake has been continued ſo far as 


to the folio edition of Sir William's 
works. 5 | 
150. Tyr CorrERE-Housz. C. 
by the Rev. James Miller. Acted at 
This 
piece met with no kind of ſacceſs, 
from a ſuppoſition, how juſt I can- 
not pretend to determine, that Mrs. 
Yarrow and her daughter, who 
kept Dick's Coffee-Houſe near 
Temple-Bar, and were at that 
time celebrated toaſts, together 
with ſeveral perſons who frequent- 
ed that houſe, were intended to be 
ridiculed by the author. This he 
abſolutely denied as being his in- 
tention ; when the piece came out, 
however, the engraver who had 
been employed to compoſe a fron- 
tiſpiece, having inadvertently fixed 


on that very coffee - houſe for the 


ſcene of his drawing, the Tem- 
plers, with whom the above - men- 
tioned ladies were great Favourites, 


became, by this accident, ſo con- 


firmed in their ſuſpicions, that 
they united to damn this piece, 
and even extended their reſent- 
ments to every thing that was 
ſuſpected to be this author's for a 


conſiderable time after. 
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161. Tux Corrxx-Hovs , or, 
The Fair Fugitive, Com. tran ſlated 
from Voltaire, 8 vo. 17606. 

152. Tar CorrEE-Hovsk. C. 
tranſlated from Voltaire; printed 
in Dr. Franklin's Edition. | 
153. Tux Corres-Hovst Po- 
LITICIAN, or, The Faftice caught in 
his | 0%un Traps Com. by Henry 
Fielding, 8vo. 1730. This play 
bas no very great ſhare of merit, 


yet was performed with tolerable 


ſucceſs at the Little Thearrei in-the 


Hay-Market. 


1654. Col A's Fury, or, 3 0 
day's Aijery. Tr. by Henry Burk- 
bead, 4to. 1645. The ſubject of 
this play is the Iriſh rebellion 
which broke out in the year 1641; 
and the principal perſonages who 
had any concern in the tranſactions 


olf that time are diſtinguiſhed un- 


der ſictitious names, viz. Duke of 
Ormond, Oſiris, Sir John Borlace, 
Beroſus, &c. as may be eaſily diſ- 
covered by referring to Temple's, 
Borlace' s, and Clarendon's Hiſto- 
ries. This tragedy was never acted, 
but is commended, in moſt extrava- 


gant terms, in two copies of verſes 


prefixed to it. 

= If Tak CorxnbaE or Ca- 
NONICALL CLERKES, An; Inter- 
Jude; with this title was entered, 
by John Charle wood, on the books 
of the $tationers' Company in the 
years: 4566. tO 1 575 45 But not 
printed. $i 
156. Tun Col. LON EI. * 7 A 
play, by William Davenant, Gent. 
was entered on the books. of the 
Stationers Company, by Eph. 


Dawſon, Jan. 1, 1629 ; dx. we 


believe not printed. 

157. COLONEL, Srlir- 2 5 
Op. Acted at Verſailles, 8vo. 730. 
This wreiched catchpenny relates 
to the celebrated Colonel Chartres. 
158. Tak CoMBATEOF Caprs. 
A Maſque, 155 2. This piece is 
very Tm I have never 7” 2 


t· 0 1 


without either author's name or 
date; but the author of the britiſh 


on him, appears (o have known 


ee. 275 


CO: 
"ne 


nor did either Lang baine or Jacob, 
by both of whom it is mentioned 


Theatre, if any reliunce can be had 


it better, ſince in that work alone 
I find it with the old ſpelling and 
date I have here put to it. 
+259, Tak ComBaT OF Love 
AND FERIEN DSRHI . C. by Robert 
Mead, ato. 10654. This play was 
preſented, during the author's life- 
time, by the gentlemen of Chriſt- 
Church College, Oxford, but was 
not publiſhed till after * deceaſe. IH 
160. Fax CoukDY of Er- Z 
RORS, by William Shakeſpeare, I. 4 
Fol. 1623. This play is founded 5 
on the Mænechmi ot Plautus, tranſ- A 


lated by W. W. 4to. 1505. Mr. x | 
Steevens obſerves that we nd. in it. 5 
more intricacy of plot than . 3 
tinction of character; and our at- 
tention is leſs forcibly engaged, 
becauſe we can gueſs in a na . 
meaſure how the denouement will 8 
be brought about. Yet the 5 | 
ſeems unwilling to part with his 8 
ſubject even in the laſt and unne- «08 
ceſſary ſcene, where the ſame miſ- 
takes are continued till their power & 
of affording entertainment is en- 
tirely loſt. 

161. THERE Cou ko OF © 


'RoRS. Altered from Shakſpeare, 


by Thomas Hull. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1779. Not print- 
„ n 
gbeth the Amours of Sir John Fal- 
Laß. Com. by J. Dennis. Acted 
at Prury-Lane, to. 1702. The 
ſcene of this play lies in Windſor 
Park, and the town of Windſor; 
and the piece is no other than a 
very indifferent alteration of Shak- 
ſpearc's Merry Mies of Mind or; 
to which is added a large account 
of the. taſte in poetry, and the 

cauſes of the degeneracy of - 
163. ne 


C0” 
10863. Tax Comical Hasn, 
Com. by the duchels. of Newcaſtle, 
ol. 1602. 55 
1 164. Tus CoufcAL Lovers, 
Com. by C. Cii.ber, 4to. No date 
We [:507]; acted by ſubſcription at 
W the Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
Market. This piece is compoſed 
of the comic Epiſodes of Dryden's 
= Maier Jucen, and Marriage a la 
Mode joined together: the altera- 
tion colt the author, as he ſays him- 
ſelf (Preface ro Double Gallant), 
fix days trouble, and met with a 
very favourable reception. There 
are but fix characters in it; and 
theſe were performed by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Oldfield, and 
Mrs. Porter, Mr. Wilks, Mr. 
Booth, and Mr. Cibber. A tag 
to the fourth act ſeems pointed 
ar the parting of Myneſes and Ar- 
paſia in Tamerlane, and is a hu- 
mourous picture of many ſuch part- 
ing ſcenes in ſome of our loveſick 
tragedies. | ä 

165. TRE COMICAL REVENGE, 
or, Love in a Tub, Com. by Sir 
George Etherege. Acted at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, 4to.: 669. 
4to. 1689. This comedy, though 
of a mixt nature, ſome of it being 
ſerjous and written in heroic verſe, 
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mie parts of it, yet has generally 


and met with univerſal approba- 
tion; yet, to the honour of the 
preſent taſte, this, and ſeveral other 
admirably written pieces, have been 
for ſome time palt laid aſide, on 


characters and expreſſions; wit 


fidered us a ſufficient protection for 
libertiniim, Which was too much 


author wrote 


7 


and by no means equal to the co- 


166. TEE ComMISSARYT. 
Com. by Samuel Foote. Atﬀed' 
a the Hay-Market, 8%. 1765. 


7 2 188 ads LATE * $55 7 8 , * 
I: was performed with ſucceſs. 


ſucceeded very well upon the ſtage, 


a* 
* 
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Beſides ſome perſons who are yet 
living, the celebrated Dr. Arne is 
introduced and ridiculed in the 
preſent comedy. „ 

167. Tue CommiTTEE., Com. 
by Sir Robert Howard, Fol. 1665. 
This comedy, which has had the 
ſecond title of The Faithful Triſb- 


man added to it, was written not 


long after the Reſtoration, and was 
intended to throw an idea of the 
utmoſt odium on the Round-head 
party and their proceedings. The 
piece has no great merit as to the 


writing, yet from the drollery of 


the character of Teague, and the 
ſtrong picture of abſuid fanaticiſm 
mingled with indecent pride, 
drawn in thoſe of Mr, Day, Mrs. 
Day, and Abel, it even now, when 
every ſpark of party fire, as to that 
part of the Engliſh hiſtory, is ah- 
ſolutely extinct, has eſtabliſhed it- 


ſelf as a ſtandard acting comedy, 


and conſtantly gives pleaſure in the 
repreſentation.” EIN 
The character of Teague we 
find was taken from the life. 
The preſent duke of Norfolk, in 


his Anecdotes of the Howard Fa- 


mily, p. 111. ſays, When Sir 


Robert was in Ireland, his ſon 
was imprifoned here by the par- 
„ liament for ſome offence com- 


© mitted againſt them. As ſoon 


6 x5 Sir Robert heard of it, he 


& ſent one of his domeſlics (an 


* Jrzſhman) to England, with diſ- 


patches to his friends, in order 


% to procure” the enlargement of 


account of the Joofeneſs of their 


2 


ſeeming in this age nog to be con- 


the caſe at the period in which this 


« his fon, He waited with great 
& impatience for the return of this 


© meſſenger ; | and when he ad 
length appeared with the agree- 


* able news, that his ſon was at 
« liberty, Sir Robert finding that 
& he had been then ſeveral days 


in Dublin, aſted him the reafon 


& of his not coming to him before, 


„The honeſt Hibernian anſwered, 
: : | 7 2 f wich ; 


- 
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4c with great exultation, that he 
* had been all the time ſpread- 
4 ing the news, and getting drunk 
© for joy among his friends. He, 
* in fact, executed his bufineſs 
« with uncommon fidelity and diſ- 
4 patch, but the extraordinary ef- 
< fe, which the happy event of 
c his embaſſy bad on poor Pad- 
© dy, was too great to ſuffer him 
** to think with any degree of 
% prudence of any thing elſe. 
The exceſs of his joy was ſuch, 
« that he forgot the impatience 
4 and anxiety of a tender parent, 
© and until he gave that ſufficient 
« vent among all his intimates, he 
* never thought of imparting the 
© news there where it was moſt 
e wanted and deſired. From this 
4 Sir Robert took the firſt hint of 
4 that odd compoſition of fidelit 
„ and blunders which he has ſo 
* humorouſly worked up in the 
4 character of Teague.“ 
168. Tus Commirtes Max 
CURRIED. Com. in two Parts, by 
S. Sheppard, 4to. 1647. A Prece 
diſcovering the Corruption of Com- 
49 0 8 2 and LAs 15 3 the 
ſi Sufferings of the Royal Party; 
the devilifh Hypocriſy of ſome 
Roundheads; the Revolt for Gain 
of /ome Miniſters. Not «without 
pleaſant Mirth and Yariety. Theſe 


two plays have much more zeal 


than wit, yet at the ſame time are 
moſt barefaced pieces of plagiariſm, 
there being ſcarcely any thing of Sir 
John Suckling's, cither in proſe or 
verſe, which has eſcaped the plun- 
der of this dramatic pirate, ex- 
eluſive of what he has borrowed 
from the firſt and third Satires of 


= en. as tranſlated by Sir Robert 


apleton. | 

169. Tus Commopity Ex- 
_ cis'b, or, The Women in an Uproar. 
A new Ballad Opera; as it will be 
privately acted in the ſecret apart- 
ments of Vintners and Tobac- 
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a 
coniſtę. By Timothy Smoke, Zvo. 
1733. 5 

| The occaſion on which this 


piece was written, is ſufficiently 
evident from its title and date. Ic 
is, however, the dulleſt of dull per- 1 
formances, The matchleſs ob- 
ſcenity of the laſt ſcene may prove 


agreeable to ſuch readers as de- 
light in Meretriciads, Courts of Cu- 
pid, &c. but would find no other 
admirers. | 5 | 
It exhibits a frontiſpiece repre- 
ſenting the Cuſtom-houſe, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole riding on a tun drawn 
by the Engliſh lion and Hano- 
verian horſe, together with other | 


circumſtances too groſs for de- 


ſcription, | 
170. Tus Commons! Conni- Þ 
TION. Com. Anonym. 1676. Of 


this nothing more than the name 


is mentioned in any of the cata- 


logues. 


171. A CouMONWEALTH OF 


Won. A Play, by Thomas 
Durfey, Added at the Theatre 


Royal, 4to. 1686. This pluy 


is borrowed from Fletcher's Sa 


Voyage, and is very indifferent] 
ere The ſcene Coon 
Garden, | 

172. TyE COMPROMISE, or, 
Faults on both Sides, Com. by Mr, 
Sturmy, 8vo. 1723. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields. | N 

173. Comus, A Maſque, by 
Dr. Dalton. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1738. This piece is a very 


judicious alteration of Milton's 


Maſque at Ludlow-Caſtle, wherein 
it is rendered much more fit for the 
ſtage by the introduction of many 
additional forge, moſt of them 
Milton's own, of part of the Alligro 
of the ſame author, and other paſ- 
ſages from his different works, ſo 
that he has rather reftored Milton 
to himſelf than altered him. It 


met with great applauſe on irs firſt | 


a Pe. I 


co 


appearance; but it muſt be con- 
falle, that this was chiefly owing 
to the luſtre of the muſic. A ver 
good. judge obſerves, that . whillt 
d the mulician's ſkill was applaud- 


« ed to the ſkies, the poem itſelf 


4% was either not attended to, or 
e only occaſioned wearineſs and 
« ſatiety. It will be allowed by 


all, that, had it not been for the 


% ornament of the ſongs, the dra- 
« matic part could not have lived 
« to a ſecond night: and the whole 
* piece, fince the muſic has loſt 
great part of its charms with its 
« novelty, is now ſcarcely able to 
« hold up its head.“ 

174. Co mus. Maſque, altered 
from Milton, by George Colman. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, So. 
L772 I 

175. Tue ConcrirepLanigs. 
Com. tranſlated from Moliere. 
Priated in Faote's Comic Theatre, 
12mo. vol. IV. | 

176. IL CONCLAVE DEL 1774. 
Drama per Muſica, Italian and 
Engliſh, 8vo. 1774. 

177. The CONFEDERACY. C. 
by Sir John Vanbrugh. Added at 
the Hay-Market, 4to. 1705. This 
is a very pleaſing comedy, and 
full of buſineſs ; the characters are 
natural, and although there may 
ſeem ſomewhat improbable in the 
affair of Dict and Braſs, yet, as 
many ſtrange things are undoubt- 
edly done in the fortune-hunting 
ſcheme, it can ſcarcely be deemed 
impoſſible ; the language is pleaſ- 
ing, and the plot of the two wives 
againſt their huſbands well con- 
ceived and admirably executed. 
It is not, however, to be regarded 


as the chef d Oeuvre of this witty | 


and ingenious author, - 

178. The CONFEDERATES, A 
Farce, by Joſeph Gay, 8yo. 1717, 
This piece is written in rbyme, 
and although the name put to it is 
a fictitious one, contains a conſi- 


derable ſhare of humour, It is Ph 
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very ſevere ſatire on a farce writ- 
ten in confederacy by the three 


y great geniuſes, Po ©, Gay, and Ar- 


buthnot, called Three Hours after 


Marriage, which juſtly met with 


univerſal diſapprobation. The real 
author of this farce (which was 
never acted) was Captain John 
Durant Breval, whom on this ac- 
count Mr. Pope has thought pro- 
per to laſh, as he did every one 


whom h& either diſliked or feared, 


in the Dunciad. 

179. An exellent new Comme- 
die, intituled TE Cox Lier or 
CoxsclIENCE. Contayninge a moſt 
lamentable example of the dole - 
full deſperation of a miſerable 


worldlinge, termed by the name 
of Philologus, who forſooke the 


trueth of God's Goſpel, for feare 


of the loſle of lyfe, and woridly 


goods, | 

Compiled by Nathaniel Woodes, 
miniſter in Norwich. | 

The actors names, devided into 

ſix partes, moſt convenient for 
ſuch as be diſpoſed, either to ſhew 
this Comedie in prixate houſes, or 
otherwiſe, | | 


Prologue IO õẽ for one 
5 e for one | 3 
Conſcience: || Avarice 
Pophinitius Suggeſtion | - 
a P | | 2 for ane 
xpocriſie for one Nuntius 
Tnheologus F il 
1 | Philologus for ons 
an 1 f | 
Tyrranye | . | 
125 for ane | 
Horror j 
Euſebius ; ll [ 
8 3 


Cardinal t | | | 
At London. Printed by Richarde 


Bradocke, dwelling in Aldermen- 


Anno 1581, Bl. J. 
180. Tart ConGagss or THE 


burie, 2 little above the Conduet. 


BeasrTs. Under the Mediation. F 


the Goat, for negotiating a Peate be- 
teuren the Fox, the i. "*"—_ 
4 | 5 | ; p . 12 


— 
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80 | oF 
pains to point out how much he 
has borrowed for the forming of 
_ theſe pieces from the celebrated 
romances of Almahide, Grand Cy- 
rus, Ibrahim, and Guzman. Yet 
ſurely this envy was entirely un- 
neceſſary, ſince, as the plot of the 
piece is built on hiſtory, it ſhould i 
rather be eſteemed as a merit, 
than a blemiſh in the author, that 
he has, like an induſtrious bee, 
collected his honey from all tbe 
choiceſt flowers which adorned the 
field he was traverſing, whether 
the more cultivated ones of ſe- 
Tious, or the wilder of romantic 
hiſtory. They are, however, writ- 
ten in a manner fo different from 
the preſent taſte, that they have 
been long laid afide. 
Dr. Johnſon, with his uſual | 
energy of ſtyle and propriety of 
criticiſm, obſerves that theſe two | 
plays are written with a ſeeming 
determination to plut the public 
with dramatic wonders ; to exhi- 
bir in 1ts higheſt elevation a thea- 
trical meteor of incredible love 
and impoſſible valour, and to leave 
no room for a wilder flight to the 
eextraragance of poſterity. All the 
185, THE ConqutsT oy Crr- rays of romantic heat, whether 
NA, by the Tartars. Trag. by E. amorous or warlike, glow in Al- 
: Settle. Afted at the Duke's Thea- manzor by a kind of concentra- 


1 C O 
Lions fein, the Horſe, the Tigreſs, 


"and other Duadrupedes at war. Farce 
of two acts, now in rehearſal at a 
"new grand Theatre in Germany, 
'Bvo. 1748. This is entirely po- 
Aitical. ee e 
181. CoNjUGAL FIDELITY. C. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, Eſq. 8 ; 
182. Tux Conjuror, A Farce, 
by Miles Peter Andrews, Eſq. 
Acted April 29, 1774, it Drury- 
Lane, for the benefit of Mr. Brere- 
con. N. P. Js 
The audience acquitted | Mr. 
Andrews of being himſelf the cha- 
racter from which his performance 
receives its title. 85 | 
1583. Tut Connavent Wire. 
Com. of two acts, performed at 
Smoeck-Alley, Dublin, 8 vo. 1767. 
184. TRE Cox NolssEUx, or, 
Every Man in his Folly. A Comedy, 
: by Conolly. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1736, This play is in- 
© tended to anſwer the ſame kind of 
purpoſes of ridicule with Shad- 
_ » welF's Firtuo/o, and Foote's farce 
of Tafte, but is but indifferently 
executed, and met with very mid- 
dling ſucceſs. LS 


tre, 4to. 1676, This play is writ- 
ten in heroic. verſe, and the plot 
ranges the world at will, and go- 


founded on hiſtory, which may be 
ſeen by referring to Heylin's C/ 

mag. Palafux's Conquelt of China. 
&c, Sir Robert Howard had writ- 


ten a play on the ſame ſubjet. See 


Dr. Johnſon's Life of Dryden. 


186. ConqQuesT of GRANA- 
Frag. in two Parts, by J. 


bi. 
| Dryden. Acted at the Theatre 
- Royal; 4to. 1672. 4to. 1681. 


Theſe two plays met with great 
fſiucceſs when performed, on which 


© account, as it ſhould ſeem, Lang- 
baine, who is ever ſtrongly pre- 
» zudiced againſt this prince of 


Engliſh poets, has taken amazing 


* 


tion. He is above all law; he is 
exempt from all reſtraints.; he 


verns wherever he appears. He 
fights without enquiring the cauſe, 
and loves in ſpite of the obliga- 
tions of juſtice, of rejection by his 


' miſtreſs, and of prohibition from 


the dead. Yet the ſcenes are, for 
the moſt part, delightful ; they ex- 
bibit a” kind of illuſtrious depra- 
vity, and majeſtic madneſs: fuch 
as, if it is ſometimes deſpiſed, is 


often reverenced, and in which 


the ridiculous is mingled with ths 
„„ Hey WE 46 
187. THE Conqvtsr OF 
Sraix. Trag. 4 o. 1705. Acted 
5 . : : ; at 


8 


at the Queen's Theatre in the 
Hay-Market. Scene Spain. It was 
written by Mrs, Pix. See Downes, 
48. 5 
F 188. Tux ConQuesT or Ca- 
NADA, or, "The Siege of Juebec. 
= Hittorical Tragedy of five acts, by 
= George Cockings, 8vo. 1766. 
. 189. THE Cox s or Chi- 
NA. Trag. A play with this title 
appears to have been written by 
Sir Robert Howard, and was in- 
tended to be reviſed by Mr. Dry- 
den. It was, however, never 
either acted or printed, and is now 
probably loſt. See Dr. Johnſon's 
Life of Dryden, p. 345: 

190. Tas Cox EST of Cor- 
SICA BY THE FRENCH, Trag, by 
a Lady, 12mo. 1771. Not aQed, 

191. Tux Conscious LOVERS. 
Com. by Sir Richard Steele. Act- 
ed at Prury-Lane, 8vo. 1721, 
The general defign of this cele- 
brated comedy is taken from the 
Andria of Terence; but the au- 
thor's principal intention in the 
writing it was, as he himſelf in- 
forms us, to introduce the very 
fine ſcene in the fourth act between 
young Bevil and Myrtle, which ſets 
forth, in a ſtrong light, the folly of 
duelling, and the abſurdity of what 


is falſely called the Point of Ho- 


nour; and in this particular merit 
the play would probably have ever 
ſtood foremoſt, had not that ſubject 


been ſince more amply and com- 


pletely treated by the admirable 
author of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
in the affair between that truly 
accompliſned gentleman and Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen. See Sir Charles 
Grandijon, vol, I. and IT. 

192. Tyr ConscifnTIOUS 
Lovers, Com. by C. Shadwell. 
This play is put down in Mears's 
Catalogue; but we are doubtful 
whether it was ever printed, 

193. ThE ConsPIRACY. Tr. 
by Henry Killigtew, 4to. 1638, 

Vor. II. 8 
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4to. 


0 
This piece was intended for the 


entertainment of the king and 
queen at York Houſe, on occa- 


fon of the nuptials of lord Charles 


Herbert with lady Mary Villiers; 
and was afterwards acted on the 
Black-Friers ſtage. It was „ritten 
at ſeventeen years of age; and the 
commendation beſtowed on it by 
Ben Jonſon and lord Falkland 


created the author ſome envy a- 


morg his contemporaries. The 
edition above-mentioned is a ſur- 
reptitious one, publiſhed while Kil - 
legrew was abroad, and without his 
conſent or knowledge. He after- 
wards, however, gave the world a 
more genuine one, in Fol. 1653 
but was ſo much aſhamed of this 
firſt edition, that, to prevent its 
being known to be the ſame piece, 
he altered the name ot it to Pal- 
lantus and Eudora, which therefore 
I would recommend to the reader. 
The ſcene lies in Crete, 

194. ThE ConspirRacy, or, 


' The Change of Governmeut, Tr 5 


by Whitaker. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1680. This play is 
written in rhyme, the epilogue 
compoſed by Ravenſcroft, and the 
ſcene lies in Turkey, | ; 

195, ConseirRacy and Tragedy 


of Charles Duke of Byron, Marſhal 


of France, Two plays, by George 
Chapman. Acted at Black-Friers, 
1608. 4to, 1625. Theſe 
pieces are both founded on hiſtory, 
and their plots may be ſeen in 
Mezeray, D'Avila, and other hiſto- 
rians on the reign of Heury IV. 
of France. | | 
196. Tü ConspPiRATORS, A 
Tragi-comic Opera, as it was ated 
in England and Ireland without 
applauſe, 8yo. 1749. It was printed 
at Carricktergus, as the ticle de- 
clares, and is addreſſed to the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland, where 
the ſcenes are laid by a much in- 
jured perſon in the drama. Ir is 
F alſo 
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alſo ſaid to be formed on an event 
{x fficiently notorious, . . 

197. Thx CoxNs TAN T Covu- 
PLE, or, A Trip to the Fubilee, C. 
by G. Farquhar, Aged at Drury- 
Lane, 410. 1700. This is a very 
genteel, hvely, and entertaining 
piece; it met with great ſucceſs at 
its firſt appearance, and is always 


well received whenever it is re- 


preſented, It has been ſaid that 
the author, in his principal cha- 
racter of Sir Harry Wildair, meant 
to preſent the public with his own 

ortrait—but as the ſame has alſo 
been ſurmiſed with regard to his 
Captain Plume, and his young Mi- 
rabel, I cannot help making one 
remark on this opinion, which I 
think muſt do honour to the au- 
thor, viz. that ſuch a general be- 
lief could ariſe from nothing but 
that reſemblance, which muſt have 
been apparent to thoſe who knew 
him, between him and theſe ele- 


ant and pleaſing characters. For 


it 1s ſcarcely to be imagined, that 
4 man of the generous, open, fa- 
miliar, and diflipated caſt, of cha- 
racter that ſuch a reſemblance im- 
plies him to have been, could be 
ſo much of an egotiſt as inten- 
tionally to make himſelf the prin- 
cipal in every, piece he ſent into 
the world; and yet it is, perhaps, 
ſcarce poſſible for any writer, who 
is to draw characters in real and 
familiar life, not to throw into 
that which he intends to render 
moſt amiable and important fo 
much of his own principles, opi- 
nions, and rules of action, as to 
render a reſemblance very appa- 
Tent to thoſe who are familiar with 


his complexion of mind and ge. 


neral turn of character, OF this 
we have numerous inſtances, in 
writers of other kinds than the 
dramatic; Foſeph Andrews, Tom 
Jones, and Captain Boot, have 
been ever acknowledged as the 


characters of their ingenious ar» 
thor; nor can any one deny a 
ſimilarity between Sir Charles 
Grandiſon and his eſtimable au- 
thor : and, to conclude the obſer- 
vation, I cannot think it impro- 
bable, that, were we cloſely to ex+ 
amine. the comedies of the latter 
half of the ſeventeenth century, 
we might find out in their heroes 
and heroines the genuine portraits 
of the Behns, Durfeys, Wycher- 
leys, and Centlivres, of thoſe pe- 
riods of gallantry and licentiouſ- 
neſs, The part we have been 
ſpeaking of is in itſelf very ele- 
gant, but the peculiar merit of 
Mr. Wilks, in the performance of 


it, has certainly been hitherto un- 
equalled ; nor can there be a 


ſtronger proof of it, than its hav- 
ing been ſo frequently ſince per- 
formed by women, where a par- 
tiality to the ſex might be urged 
to excuſe ſome little deficiency in 
point of execution. 

198. ConNsTANTINE. T. by 
Phil. Francis, B8vo. 1754. Covent - 
Garden. It met with very bad ſuc- 


ceſs, although not by many degrees 


the worſt o 
ſeaſon. 
199. CONSTAN TINE THE 
GREAT, or, The Tragedy of Love, 
by N. Lee. Acted'at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1684. The ſcene of 
this play is laid in Rome, and the 
plot founded on real Hiſtory, for 
which ſee various hiſtorians of the 
life of that emperor, and parti- 
cularly Ammianus Marceliinus, by 
whom the ſtory of Criſpus and 
Faria is very circumſtantially re- 
lated. 8 
200. Tue ConsTaxt Map. 
Com. by James Shirley, 40. 1640. 
The greateſt part of this play is 
borrowed from others, particu- 
larly the circumſtance of Hart- 
wwell”s Courting the widow Bellamy 
by the advice of his friend Play- 
8 7 3, work 


the productions of that 
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Fair » Which, although the baſis of 
all the principal buſineſs of the 
piece, has been made uſe of in 
many comedies both ancient and 
modern. „ 
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201. Tut ConsTant NYMPH, 
or, The Rambling Shepherd, A Paſ- 
toral, Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre. Anonym. to. 1678, This 
piece was written by a perſon of 
quality, who tells us (as moſt au- 
thors, whoſe pieces do not ſucceed, 
are deſirous of finding out any 
other cauſe for their failure than 
want of merit) that it ſuffered 
much through the defects of ſet- 
ting it off when it came upon the 
ſtage, The ſcene is Lucia in Ar- 
8 | | 
202. TüE CONTENDING Bao- 
THERS, Com, by Henry Brooke, 
Eſq; 8vo. 1778. Not acted. This 
play is formed on the plan of 
Farquhar's Twin Rivals, _ 

203. Tug ConTENTED Cuc- 
KOLD, or, The Woman's Advocate. 
Com. by Reuben Bourne, 4to. 
1692. Scene London. This play 
was never acted. 

204. ThE CONTENTION BE- 
TWEENE LIGERALITIE AND PRO- 
DIGALITIE, A pleaſant Comedie 
\- 5 before her Majgſtis, 4to. 1602. 

This piece is anonymous, but, not- 
withitanding the difference of time, 
Jam apt to believe it to be no 
more than an enlargement and 
improvement of a much older 
piece, intituled Lileralitie and Pro- 
digalitie, a Maſque of much Moralitie, 
printed fo early, as 1559. Yet 
whether this alteration was made 
by the author of the 'firſt, or not, 
I am entirely unable to determine, 
although, as upwards of forty 
years had elapſed, I thiok it the 
more rational to ſurmiſe in the 
negative. 8 N 
205. TRE Cox TENTION BE- 
TWEEN YORK AND LANCASTER 
Wh the. tragical Death of the good 
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Duke Humphry, &c. in two parts, 
4to. 1600. There is very little 
difference between this and Shak- 
ſpeare's ſecond Part of Henry VI. 


as publiſhed in 1623 by Hemings 


and Condell. | 

206. ConTENnTIONs rox Ho- 
NOUR AND Ricues. A Maſque, 
by James Shirley, 4to. 1633. This 
was originally no more than an 


Interlude or Entertainment, but 


was afterwards enlarged by the 
author to the bulk of a comedy, 


with the title of Honoria and 


Mammon. | 

207. CONTENTION oF AJAax 
AND ULYssEs for the Armour of 
Achilles. An Interlude, 8vo. 1659. 
The plan taken from the 13th 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 

208. Ty: Contract. Com. 


of two acts, by Dr. Thomas Frank- 


lin, performed at the Hay- Market, 
8vo. 1776. This is a poor per- 
formance founded on D*Eſtouche's 
L'Amour Uſe, and met with no 
ſucceſs 
209. THE ConTRACT. See 
FEMALE CAPTAIN, 
210. ThE ConTRrRasT, This 
play was written by Drs. Benjamin 
and John Hoadly ; and ated at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 1731. It 
was performed five times in the 
month of May, but wes never 
printed, The plan of 'it was a 
rehearſal of two modern plays, a 
tragedy and a comedy, and was 
intended to ridicule the then living 
poets, among whom we find, by 
the Grub-ſtreer Journal, Mr. 
Thomſon author of the Seaſons 
was to be numbered. At the de- 


fire of biſhop Hoadly it was ſup- 
preſſed, and every ſcrap of paper, 


copy, end parts, recalled by Mr, 
Rich, and reſtored to the authors. 
Mr. Fielding availed himſelf after- 
wards of the ſame deſign in his ce- 
lebrated and popular performance, 
called PASQUIN. | 


F 2 211. TRE 
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GO 


211. THE Cox Ta AST. Dram. 
Paſt, 8vo. 1752. This was printed 
in a periodical work, ng The 
General Review, No 5, 

212. THE ConTRAST, or, The 
Few and married Courtezan, Farce, 
by Mr. Waldron. Acted one night 
at Drury-Lane, May 12, 1775, for 


the benefit of himſelf and Mrs. 


Greville. Not printed, 

213. THE CONTRETEMS, or, 
Rival Pueens. A ſmall Farce, as it 
Twas lately ated with great applauſe 
et H—d—r's private Th—re near the 
H—y M—t. Anonym. 4to. 1727, 
This piece was never intended for 
public repreſentation, but was 
written only in ridicule of the con- 
fuſion which at that time reigned 
in the King's Theatre in the Hay- 


Market, in conſequence of the con- 


teſts. for ſuperiority between the 
two celebrated Italian ſingers 
Signora Fauſtina and Signora Cuz- 
zoni, the divided opinions of the 
public with regard to their re- 
ſpect ive merits, and the inſolent 


airs of importance aſſumed by them 
ſaid to have been written by a 


in conſequence of the public fa- 
vour ibewn to them. In the Dra- 
matis Perſonæ, which confiſts en- 
tirely of the perſons belonging to 
that theatre, HEIDEGGER the ma- 
nager is characterized as high 
prieſt of Diſcord, and that preat 
compoſer, Mr. Handel, ſtyled 
Profeſſor of Harmony, 

Me cannot on this occaſion avoid 


taking notice of the careleſs man- 
Maßes of the Heart, 


ner in which new editions of ſome 
authors? works have been executed, 
from the ignorance of the perſons 
to whoſe care they are intruſted, 


In the laſt republication of Colley | 


Citber's Plays, this piece is in- 
ſeried inſtead „f The Rival Pueans, 
which ſee in its place. 

214. IHE CONTRIVANCES, or, 
More Ways than ont. A Farce, by 
Harry Carey. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 12mo. 17 15. This is a very 
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entertaining piece, had good ſuc- 


ceſs at its firſt appearance, and 
ſometimes brings erowded houſes 
to this day, 

215. THE Cox vENT or PLEA- 


SURE, Com. by the Ducheſs of b 


Newcaſtle, 1668. This is one a- 
mong many of the pieces of this 
voluminous female author, which 
have never been performed, and 
perhaps very ſeldom read. 

216. TAE Coorer, Muſical 
Entertainment; acted at the Hay- 
Market, 8vo. 1772. Set to muſic 
by Dr. Arne, who was alſo ſuſpect- 
ed to be the author of it. 

217. THE CoqQuErT, or, The 
Engliſh Chevalier, Com. by Charles 
Molloy, 8vo. 1718. Acted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields 
with great applauſe. 

218, Tnt CoQuetrT's SURREN- 
DER, or, The Humorous Punſter, 
Com. Anonym. 1732. This play 
I have never ſeen, unleſs it is the 
ſame as was publiſhed, in 1733, 
under the title of The Court Lady, 
or The Coquet's Surrender, which is 


lady, and, by the Dramatis Per- 
ſonæ, appears to have been acted 
at the Hay-Market. ̃ 
219, ThE Coqutt. Muſical 
Entertainment, by Stephen Storace, 
ſung at Marybone- Gardens, 8vo. 
1771. This is a tranſlation from 


the Italian of Goldoni, and adapted 
to the original muſic of Galluppi. 


CoqQuETTE, or, The 
Com. by 
Hitchcock. Acted at York 
and Hull, 8vo. 1777. Printed at 
Bath, 

221. Conte anus Trag. by 
W. Shakeſpare, Fol. 1623. The 
plot of this play is taken from 
hiſtory, viz. from Plutarch's Lite 
of Coriolanuus. The ſcene lies 
partly in Rowe, and partly in 
the territories of the Volſei- 


ans. 
Dr. 


220, THE 
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Dr. Johnſon ſays, it is one of the 
moſt amuſing of our author's per- 
formances : ** The old man's mer- 
« riment in Menenins; the lofty 
% Jady's dignity in HVolumnia; the 
& bridal modeſty in Virgilia; the 
& patrician and military haughti- 
« neſs in Coriolanus; the plebeian 
© malignity and tribunitian inſo- 
& ſence in Brutus and Sicinius; 
© make a very pleaſing and inte- 
« reſting variety; and the various 
« revolutions of the hero's fortune 
« fill the mind with anxious cu- 
« riofity. There is perhaps too 
«© much buſtle in the firſt act, and 
too little in the laſt,” 

222. CorRIOLANUS. Trag. by 
James Thomſon. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1743, Our pleaſing 
poet's principal merit not lying 
in the dramatic way; and this, 
though the laſt, being far trom the 
beſt of his works, even i that 
way ; I cannot pay any very ex- 
alted compliments to the piece. 

The ſtyle of it is, like the reſt of 
the author's writings, ill calculated 
to excite the paſſions, Dr. John- 


ſon obſerves, this tragedy was, by 


the zeal of Sir George Lyttelton, 
brought upon the ſtage for the be- 
nefit of Thomſon's family, and re- 
commended by a prologue, which 
Quin, who had long lived with 
him in fond intimacy, ſpoke 
in ſuch a manner as ſhewed him 
to be, on that occaſion, 20 ator, 
'The commencement of this be- 
nevolence 1s very honourable to 
Quin; who is reported to have 
delivered Thomſon, then known 


to him only for his genius, from 


an arreſt, by a very conſiderabie 
preient; and its continuance is 
honourable to both; for friend- 
ſhip is not always the ſequel of 
obligation, By this tragedy a con- 
ſiderable tum was raiſed, of which 
part diſcharged his debts, and the 
reit was remitted to his liſters, 
whom, however removed from 
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them by place. or condition, he 
regarded with great tenderneſs. 

* 222. CORIOLANUS, or, The 
Roman Matron. Trag. by i homas 
Sheridan. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 175 5. This piece was 
compoſed from 
plays by Shakſpeare and Thonlſon, 
and, being aſſiſted by a ſplendid 
ovation, had ſome ſucceſs. 

223. CoRNISsH INTERLU Es. 
Of theſe there are three in the 
Bodleian library, written on parch- 
ment. B. 40. Art. In the ſame 
place is alſo another, written on 
paper in the year 1611. Arch. B. 
31. Of the laſt there is a tranſ- 
lation in the Britiſh Muſeum, M8. 
Harl. 1867. 2. It is entitled the 
CREATION OF THE WORLD. It 
is called a Corniſh play or opera, 
and ſaid to be written by Mr. 
William Jordan. The tranſlation 
into Engliſh was made by ſohn 
Keigwin of Mouſhole, in Corn- 
wal}, at the requeſt of Trelawney, 
biſhop of Exeter. Of this William 
Jordan I can give no account. 
Of his tranſlator it may be ob- 
ſerved, that among the many va- 


luable MSS. in Lambeth library. 


(806. 16.) there is a very long 
poem, in ſtanzas of four lines, in- 
tituled, MounT CALVARIE, or 
«© The Hiſtory of the Paſſion, Death, 


the two former 


« and Reſurrection of our Lord 
„ Jeſus Chriſt, written in Cornith. 


(as it may be conjectured) ſome 


% centuries paſt ; interpreted in 


„the Engliſh tongue by John 


„ Keigwin, Gent.“ : 
224. THE CornishH COM EDV. 


Acted at the Theatre in Dorſet- 


Gardens, 4to. 1690. Scene (orn- 


wall. This play was puhliſhed by .. 


George Powell, who, in a tiedica-- 


cation to Chriſtopher Rich, Elq; 


ſays, it was the conception of a few; 


i4 4 


locie hours, and committed by the - 


author to his hands to diipoſe of 
in the world, LES — 
$3 225, Tug 
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225. Tys Cox NIS SQUIRE, 
Com, by Sir John Vanburgh, 
Congreve, and Walſh. Aged at 
the Hay-Market, 1706. This is 
founded * almoſt entirely on the 
Sieur Pourceaugnac of Moliere, 
In the year 1734, this piece was 
by Mr. Ralph 9 on the ſtage 
t Drury-Lane, and publiſhed in 
vo. In the preface, he ſays Mr, 
Congreve and Mr. Walſh were 


» © 


concerned in it. 


7 


„„ 
226. Corona Minerva. A 
Maſque. ,** Preſented before prince 


« Charles, his highneſs the duke 


«of Vork his brother, and the 


& Jady Mary his ſiſter, . the 27th of © 


is February, at the college of the 
« Muſeum Minervæ, 4to. 1635.” 
Chetwood aſcribes this piece to 
Thomas Middleton; but J believe 
without foundation. 5 | 
227. TRE CorRonaTION. Tr. 
Com. by J. Shirley. This play 
was printed in 4to. 1640. as John 
Fletcher's; but, as Shirley laid 
claim to it, I have here reſtored it 
to his name. Scene Epirus, 
228. Tus Coranation OF 
VEEN ELIZABETH, Or, The Re- 
Goration of the Proteffant Religion, 
and the Docunſal of the Pope, by W. 
R. 4to. 1680. This is no more 
than a droll of three acts, played 
2 Barthalomew and Southwark 
„ 


229. TBB Con oN ATION OF 
Davis. A Drama, written by 
Joſeph Wiſe in. 1763. Publiſhed 
at Lewes, $8vo. 1766. „ 

2:0. Th: Cok ros AL. Play, 

y Arthur Wilſon; entered on the 
s of the Statianers' Company, 
Sept. 4, 1646, but we believe not 
anted. | > 
23. CorruPrTIONSs OF THE 
pIvite Laws. A dramatic piece, 


mentioned by biſhop Bale in the 


catalogue of his own works. 
2232. Tax CosTLy WRORE. A 


| Comical Hiſtory, acted by the com 
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co 
pavy of Revels. Anonym. gte. 


1633. This piece is by Phili 
attributed to Robert Mead; — 


Langbaine ſeems firmly of opinion 


that it is not his. The ſcene lies 
in Saxon 7 | 

: 33. TrECorTTAGERS. Opera, 
by George Savile Carey, 8vo, 


1766. 


234. TRECorrae ERS. Muſi - 
cal Entertainment; acted at Co- 
vent- Garden, 8 vo. 1779. This 
piece, though ſaid to be perform- 
ed, was never repreſented under 
this title. It is the ſame per- 
formance as William and Nanny, 
by Mr. Goodenough ; and, having 
been printed by a bookſeller ten 
or eleven years before it appeared 
on the ſtage, was publiſhed by the 
perſon who had purchaſed the im- 
preſſion. : | | 

235. CovenT-GarDEgn, Com, 
by Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1638, 


This piece was firit performed in 


1632, but was not printed till the 
time above-mentioned, The title 
implies where the ſcene is laid, 
and it is a repreſentation of the 


| humours of that place at the 


eriod when it was written. It 
is dedicated to Sir. John Suck» 
ling. _ : > 
256. COvENT-GARDEN WEED= 
ED, or, The Middleſex 8 of 
Peace. Com, by Richard Brome, 


8vo. 1659. 


237. Tus CovenT-GarDEn 
TRAGEDY. Farce, by H, Fielding, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 1733. 
This is a burleſque, but not equal 
to ſome other pieces of the ſame 
author.; the humoprs of Covent- 
Garden, with reſpe& to whores, 

amblers, and bullies, being ſub -; 
jects too low for mack tragedy. 

238. CovenTrY PLAYS, in- 


tituled, Ludus Coventrie, five Lu- 
Aus Corporis Chrifii, They are now 


in the Britiſh Muſeum, and may 
be found by the following diſtine- 


c 0 
tions among the Cottonian MSS, 
Veſp. D. viii. p. 113. PLUT. Iv. 


A. They are forty in number, 


and their ſubjects, like thoſe of 
ſimilar exhibitions at Cheſter al- 
ready deſcribed, are chiefly from 
the Old and New Teſtament. The 
language of them, having proba- 
bly undergone no changes by tran- 


ſcription, is in many places almoſt 


as groſs as that of ſome of the 
Scotch dramatic writers before the 
year 1600, who employed their 
talents for the | entertainment of 
our future Solomon. Quotations 
from ſach parts of theſe myſteries 
as would beft ſupport my aſſertion, 
might be accompanied by ſuſpi- 
- cion of profaneneſs, which of all 
other charges the editor of the 
preſent work would be ſtudious to 
avoid. A flight extract, however, 
may ſerve to ſhew the indelicacy 
of the poets, as well as the ancient 
' audiences of Coventry. In the 
play of the Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, the appearance of the guilty 
fair one is preceded by this extra- 
ordinary ſtage- direction and dia- 
logue. Pageant XXI. p. 121. 
% Hic Fuvuenis quidam extra currit, 
caligis non ligatis et BRACCAS IN 
ſator: | 


« Accrſator. | 
« Stow that harlot, tum erthely ght, 
That in advowtrye her is folrnde-” 
Fuvexis. 
« Giff any man ftow me yis nyght, 
« I fhal hym geve a dedly wownde. 
If any man my wey doth ſtoppe, 
7 1 * departe, ded ſhal he be; 
6 vis daggar putt in his croppe, 
© I hal 12 — he ſhal 2 
* Pharjſens, | 
Grett goddys curfe mut go with the, 
© With ſuch a threwe wyll I not melle,” 
| © Juvenis. 
* That ſame blyſſynge I gyf you thre, 
“% And qwheth you alle to ye devyl of 
ce helle. : | 
In feyth I was fo ſor affrayd 
„Ok zone thre ſhrewys, ye ſoth to ſay, 
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ventry. 


et dicat Alicu- 
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c My breche be nott yett well upte yd, 

© I had ſuch haſt to renne away. ; 

«© Thei ſhal nevyr catche me in ſuch af- 
« fray; 


I am full glad y: I am gon. 


«© Adewe adewe a xx devyls way, 

« And goddys curſe have ye everychon.”* 
« S-1;ba. | : 

“Com forth yu ſtotte, com forth yu 


„ ſcowte, 
64 Com forth yu byſmar & brothel 
c belde, - | 
“Com forth yu hor, & ſtynkynge bych 
46 clowte, : 
«© How long haſt yu ſuch harlotry 
4 helde ? | ** 
« Com forth yu quene, com forth yu 
« fcolde 
Com forth yu ſloveyn, com forth yu 
lutte; — 


« We thal the teche, with carys colde, 


A lytyl bettyr to kepe yi kutte,”” , 


Theſe performances began on 
Corpus Chriſti day, which accord- 


ing to Dugdale was the commence- 


ment of the chief fair held in Co- 
They were acted by the 
Gray Friars, or Franciſcans. The 
theatres were placed on wheels, 
and drawn to all the eminent parts 
of the City, for the better advan- 
tage of the numerous ſpectators. 
239. OF THE COUNCELLS OF 
P13Hops. A Com. by Biſhop Bale. 
See bis Liſt in the Britiſb Theatre, 
p- FIFs | 
240. Te CounTERFELT 
BrxrtDEGROOM, or, The Defeated 
Widow. Com, 4to. 1677. This is 


no other than Middleton's No Hi: 


like a Woman's, printed with a new 
title; an artifice to give the ap- 


pearance of novelty, which ſeems 
to have been frequently practiſed 


in thoſe times, but which would 
not by any means paſs now, Wben 
the flighteſt plagiariſm is immædi- 
ately diſcovered by the piercing 
eyes of our ſtage-hunting critics, 
by whom reſemblances are even 


formed in their own imaginations 


only (to the piejudice of real merit), 


where no more than that general 


ſympathy of conception which all 
* 


Writers, 
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writers, whoſe genius enables 
them to ſee nature as ſhe 1s, muſt 
have with each other, can give 
ground for their accuſations. 

241. THB COUNTERFEIT 
Heirtss. Farce, taken from Dur- 


fey's Love for Money, Acted at 


Covent-Garden, April 16, 1762, 
for Mrs. Vincent's benefit. Not 
printed. | 

242, TRE CounTERFEiTs. C. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1679. J. Leonard has been ſup- 
poſed to be the author of this play, 
which is very far from being a bad 
one. The ſcene lies in Madrid. 
The plot is taken from a Spaniſh 
novel, called The Trapannr trapan- 
ned; and Mr. Cibber has made 
great uſe of it in his comedy of 
She awou'd and ſbe wou'd not. 

243. THE COUNTERFEITS. F. 
taken from Moore's Gi! Blas. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, for Mr. 
Yates's benefit, March 26, 1764. 
Not printed. 


244. Tye CounTEss or Es- 


cABARGNAS. Com. by J. Ozell. 
This is only a tranſlation from 
Mol'ere, and never intended for 
the ſtage. | 
245. ThE CounTEss or Pu- 


BROKi's Ivy CHURCH, by Abra- 
ham Fraunce, 4to. 1591. As this 


is in ſome of the old catalogues ſet 
down as the name of a play in two 
parts, I could not omit a men- 
tion of it, although it contains 
nothing dramatic, but one piece 


In Engliſh hexameters, called Z- 


mintas*s Paſtoral, which is but a 
tran lation of Taſlo's Aimiuta. 

246. Coun ESS OF SALISBURY. 
Trag: by Hall Hartſon, Eſq. 8vo. 
1707, his play is taken from 
Dr. Leland's Romance, called 
Loazfaord Far! of Saliſbury, It 
was firi? acted at Dublin, and after- 
wards at the Hay-Market, We 
have already hinted, in our brief 


account of Mr, Hartſon, that he 
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was ſuppoſed to have received ma. 
terial aſſiſtance in this tragedy 


from the hand of his tutor, Dr, 
Leland. That the compoſition was 


not his own, may alſo be interred 
from a circumftance we ſhall now 


relate. An acquaintance compli- 


mented our oſtenſible author on the 


happy manner in which a ſpecch 
from Homer is appropriated to the 
counteſs of Saliſhury, Mr, Hart- 
ſon diſclaimed all knowledge of 
this circumſtance, and denied that 
the Greek poet had furniſhed any 
part of his materials, For the 1n- 
formation of our readers, we ſhall 
ſubjoin both theſe paſſages. 


For ah! no more Andromache ſhall 
come, RE 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector 

home ; 85 PO 
No more officious, with endearing 
charms,” I 5 5 
From thy tir'd limbs unbraee Pelides' 
arms Book 27. v. 241, &c. 


Never, oh, never more ſhall Ela run 

With throbbing boſom, at the trumpet's 
ſound, 2 

To unlock his helmet conqueſt-plum'd, 

to ſtrip „ 5 

The cuiſſes from his manly thigh, or 
ſnatch | 5 

Quick from his breaſt the plated armour, 
wont „„ | 

T' oppoſe my fond embrace,—Sweet 
times, farewel, YET 

Theſe tender offices return no more. 

'The reader will perhaps allow 
that he who ſupplied the latter of 
theſe ſpeeches, could not be un- 
acquainred with the former, 

247. IHE COUNTRYCAPTAIN, 
Com. by the Duke of Newcaitle. 
Acted at Black-Friers, and printed 
at the Hague, r2mo. 1649. - 

248, ThE CouN TRY GIRL, 
Cam, by Anth, Brewer, 4tc.1649.. 


This play was frequently acted 
with great applauſe. The ſcenes 


in London and Edmonton. | 

249. ThE CounTRY GIRL, 
Com. by David Garrick. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vg, 1766. This 
1 | ig 


e 


amo. 1716. 


1 Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1755. 
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is an alteration of Wycherly's 
== Country Wife, and met with fame 


applauſe. 

250. Tue CounTrRy Hovss. 
A Farce, by Sir J. Vanbrugh, 
This is nearly a 
tranſlation from a French piece. 

251. TnE CounTRY CoQUET, 
or, Miſs in her Breeches. Ballad 
Opera. As it may he acted at 


252. Tus CounTRY ELEC- 


EZ rTion. Farce, in two acts, 8vo. 


1768, This is ſuppoſed to have 
been written by Dr. Truſler. 

263, Tus CounTRyY MAp- 
cap. Farce. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1772. This is only Field- 
ing's Miſs Lucy in Town, under a 
different title, Cs 
254. Taz CounTRY SQUIRE, 


| or, A Chriſimas Gambol. Com. by 


Richard Gwinnet, Eſq. It was 
ated by the author, and a number 
of his neighbours, 8vo. 1732. See 
The Glofterſhire Squire, 
255, ThE CounTrRy Wire. 
A Com. in two acts, as it is per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane ; altered from Wy- 
cherly, 8yvo. no date, [1765]. 
This alteration is Mr. Lee's; but 
ſince: Shakſpeare has ſuffered by 
the ſame hand, can Wycherly com- 
plain of mutilation ? 

256, CounTRy INNOCENCE, 
or, The Chambermaid turn'd Puaker, 
Com. by John Leanard. Acted at 


the Theatre Royal, 40. 1077. 


This is a moſt notorious plagia- 
riſm, veing only Brewer's Country 
Girl, juſt meationed, reprinted, 
with ſcarcely any difference but 
that of a new title, 

257. Tag CounTtay LassEs, 
or, The Cuſtom of the Manor, Com. 


by Charles Johnſon, ' Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 12mo. 1715. This 
is a very buſy and entertaining 
comedy, and conſiſts of two ſepa- 
Tate and independent plots, one of 
15 4 


0 


which is borrowed from Fletcher's 
Cuſtom of the Country; the other 
from Mrs. Behn's City Heireſs, 
and what ſhe ſtole it from, viz. 
Middleton's Mad World my Maſters. 
It till ſtands on the liſt of acting 


plays, and 1s ever ſure to give 


pleaſure, The character of Farmer 
Freehold in particular is admirably 
drawn. | 

258. Tung CouN TRT WARE. 
Com. by Thomas Dogget, 4to. 
1696. This play was acted with 
applauſe at Lincoln's-Ian Fields; 
and has ſince been reduced into a 
ballad-+farce, by the name of Hora, 
or Hoh in the Moll, which is one of 
the beſt pieces of that kind extant, 


Scene Glouceſter. 


259. IHE CounTay WEDDING 
AND OKIMMINGTON, A Tragi- 
comi-paſtoral farcical Opera, by 
Eſſex Hawker, 8vo. 1729, acted at 
Drury-Lane. This piece is only 
one long ſcene on a bank near 
the Thames' ſide at Fulham, with 
twenty-five airs in it after the man- 


ner of The Beggar's Opera, and was 


compoſed for the young company 
to act in the ſummer. f 
260. Tue CouN TRY WIE. C. 


by William Wycherley, Acted at 


the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1675. 4to. 
1688, This comedy 15, next to the 
Plain Dealer, the beit of our au- 
thor's pieces. It contains great 
wit, high character, and man- 
ly nervous language and ſenti- 
ment; yet on account of the 
looſe neſs in the character of Horner 
and other of the perſonages, it 
was for ſome time, and had it 
not becn altered mult bave been 
totally, laid aſide. The laſt per- 
former, who excelled in the cha- 
rater of Pinch, was the late 
Mr. Quin. Mrs. Pinch:vife ſeems 


in ſome meaſure borrowed from 


Moliere's Ecoie dis Femmes, 
261. The CoUN TRY Wir. C. 
by J. Crowne. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 


Theatre, 4to. 1675, This play 
contains a quantity of low hu- 
mour, and was a great favourite 
with king Charles {[. Part both 
of the plot and language are bor- 
rowed from Moliere's Sicilien, or 
P Amour Peintre. Scene the Pall - 
Mall, in the year 167. 
262. THE CC YRAOGILOUS Turk, 
or Amuratb 1. Trag. by Thomas 
Goff, 4to. 1632. 8vo. 1656. The 
plot from the Hiſtories of the 
Turkiſh Empire, in the reign of 
Amurath. It was acted by the ſtu- 
| dents of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, 
; where the author was a fellow. 
| Compared with the ranting ab- 
_—_— ſurdities of this piece, the trage - 
i" dies of Lee are ſober declama- 
= tions. Our hero, on the appear- 
| ance of a comet, addreſſes the fol- 
Jowing queſtion to the ſtars : 
«© Why do you put on perriwigs of fire?“ 


3. Tus Covarzzans. C, 
| of two acts, founded on truth, and 
acted every night at Drury-Lane 
14 and Covent-Garden, by Charles 
oh) | Townly, Eig. 8vo. 1700. This 
_. author's name is a fiftitious one. 
264. TRE CouRTEzZzANs., Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus by Richard 
. Warner, Eſq. 8:0, | 
== 2865. Couxr and CounTRY, 
n or, The Changelings. Ballad Opera, 
Wo 8:0, 1743. This piece was never 
| intended for the ſtage, but is only 
' ſatire on the alterations made in 
the miniſtry, and the unſteadineſs 
in ſome of the patriot party, or, as 
iu they called themſelves, the coun- 
try intereſt aboutghat time, 
ll | 266. Tye Cod Rr BEGGAR, C. 
by Richard Broome. Acted at the 
Cockpit in 1632, and printed 8vo. 
INCH: EEE 
| TY Tux Court LEGAC. 
Ballad Opera, of three acts, 8vo, 
1732, Anonymous, never acted, 
„248568. Tus Covagrt or ALEx- 
AnpER. Opera, by George Alex- 
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by Farquhar. In the preface, the 


| 8 
ander Stevens. Acted at Covent. 
Garden, 8vo. 1770. e 
269. Tue Court LApr, or, 
Coguet*s Surrender. Com. Anonym. 
8 vo. 1730. This play I find by the 
dramatis perſonæ was acted, though 
I imagine without ſucceſs. By the 


dedication, however, which is a 
ſatyrical one, To @ great Lady at 


Court, it ſeems to have aimed per- 
ſonal refle&ion on ſome particular 


intrigue at that time pretty well | 


known at court. Be this as it will, 
the piece in itſelf has very little 
merit, either in plot, language, or 
character, The running title of 
it is, The Coguet's Surrender, or The 
Humourous Punſfer, which laſt title 
is derived from a principal cha- 
racter in the piece, who is perpe- 
tually running into the abſurdity 
of puns and quibble, but whom we 
may ſafely acquit of the charge 
either of humour or even common 

270. Cour? McErpLey, or, 


Marriage by Proxy.” A ballad Op. 
of three acts, 8yo. 1733. 


271. CouRTN ANY, Earx or 
DEvonsu1RE, or, The Troubles of 
Juern Elizabeth, T. 4to. Anonym. 
No date. This play is dedicated 
to the duke of Devonſhire, but 
was never acted, | 
272, ThE Court SECRET, 
Tragi-Com. by James Shirley, 
8yo. 1653. This play was never 
acted, but was prepared for the 
ſtage at Black»Friers, plays being 
at that time, viz. during the com- 
monwealth, entirely interdicted. 


The ſcene lies at Madrid. 
273. COURTSHIP A-LA-MO DE. 


Com. by David Craufurd. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1700. It is 


dedicated to John Le Neve, Eſq; by 


William Pinkethman the player, 
to whom the care of the publica: 
tion had been left. The prologue 


play 
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en Mornings. | | 
274. Taz Coxcoms. Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Fol. 1647. 


This play has at times been re- 
vived and acted with ſucceſs. 


275. Tryz CozENERs. A Com. 
in three acts, by Samuel Foote. 
Firſt acted at the Hay- Market in 
Printed in 8vo. 1778. 

One character in the piece 
(that of Mrs. Simony) was deſign- 
ed as a vehicle for ſatire on the late 
Dr. Dodd. As ſome apology for 
Mr. Foote's ſtage ridicule, we may 
obſerve, that he rarely pointed it at 
any perſons who either met with 

ublic reſpect, or deſerved to meet 
with it, | = 

276, CRAFTIE CROMWELL, Or, 
Oliver ordering our new State, Tra · 
gi-Com. Wherein is diſcovered the 
traiterous Undeg takings and Proceeds 


ings of the, ſaid Nol and his levelling 


Crew ; written. by Mercurius Me- 
Jancholicus, and printed in. 4to. 
1648. It conſiſts of five very ſhort 
acts, and at the end of each act a 


chorus enters. 


257. CRAFTE UPON SUBTIL= 
TYES BACKE, An enterlude; en- 
tered by Jeffrey Charlton on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
Jan. 27, 1608 ; but we believe not 
printed. _ PE by 
278. TE CxArT or RatTOs 

RI. Of this piece, I ſhall give 
the full title as follows: A newe 
Commodye in Engliſh (in Maner of an 
Enterlude) . ryght elygant and full of 
Craft of Rethoryk (wherein is ſhewed 
and de/crybyd as well the beaute and 
good propertes of Women as their wyces 


and coy] Condicion) with a moral con- 


clufion and exbortacyon to Verie ru. 
London, printed by John Raftell, a to. 
without date. This play is in 


metre, and in the old black letter; 
ſo that it is probable, from every 


teſtimonial, to be one of the very 
earlieſt of our dramatic pieces. 


en! 


play is ſaid to have been written in 


CR 

279. Tus CRAFTSMAN, or, 
Weekly FJournaliſt. A Farce, 8vo. 
1728, Scene London, in Caleb 


D*Anvers's chambers in Gray's- 
Inn. This piece was not intended 


for the ſtage, but is a banter on 


the paper ot that title, 
280. CREUs A, QUEEN or As 


'THENS, Trag. by W. Vhitehead. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1754. 
This play is founded on the Jen of 
Euripides; but the plot is extreme- 
ly heightened, and admirably con- 
ducted by our author, nor has 


there, perhaps, ever been a more 


genuine and native hmplicity in- 
troduced into dramatic writing, 
than that of the youth Ilyſſus, 
bred up in the ſervice of the Gods, 
and kept unacquainted with the 
vices of mankind. 

281, TRE CRISIS, or, Love and 
Fear. Com. Opera, by Thomas 


Holcraft, Acted at Drury-Lane, - 
_ 1, 1778, for the benefit of 
Mils 


Hopkins. Not printed. 


282, TneECriricat MINUTE. | 
Farce, by Dr. Hill, Acted ar 


Drury-Lane, about 17 54, one night.. 


Not printed. 


283. Tat CaITIc, or, A Tragedy | 


Rehearſed. Farce, by Richard 


Brinfley Sheridan, Eſq. Adted at 


Drury-Lane, 1779. Not printed. 

The drift of this performance, 
which abounds with eaſy wit, un- 
affected humour, 
ſatire, is perhaps in general miſ- 
underſtood. 


and judicious 


It might not have 


— 


been written with the fingle view _ 


of procuring full houſes during 
its own run, but as a crafty ex- 
pedient to baniſh empty ones on 
future occaſions. In ſhort, it is 
to be regarded in the light of an 


adyertiiement publiſhed by the 


manager of Drury-Laae. fignify- 
ing his wiſh. that no more modern 
tragedies may be offered for re- 
era at his theatte. It 
has already ated as a cauſtic on 


the 


C R 
the author of Zoraida, whoſe piece 
immediately followed in the ſame 
ſeaſon. We hear inded that our 
Cambridge Quixote imputes all 
his ſufferings to the magic of the 
fell enchantreſs 7:/byrina, Let 
not however this circumſtance diſ- 
courage writers of real genius and 
judgment. Ludicrous parodies or 
imitations, do no injery to origi- 
nals of ſterling merit. The molt 
ſucceſsful ridicule could never 
drive our Shakſpeare's phantom 
from the ſilage, though the ſpectre 
raiſed by his would-ve rival Vol- 
taire, is known to have faded long 
ago at the firſt crowing of th 
cocks of criticiſm. | 


In this after- piece, a well-known 


author is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be re- 
preſented under the title of Sir Frei- 
ful Plagiaryv. How he happened to 
deſerve ſuch ridicule, in preference 
to any other playwright of ſimilar 
pretenſions, it is not our prefent 
buſineſs to enquire. A literary 
thief, however, is the moſt tender 
and iraſcible of all beings, and, 
like his brethren who appear every 
fix weeks at the Old Baily, lives 
in perpetual hoſtility with thoſe 
who are qualified to dete& his 
practices, and point out the objects 
of his plunder. To a dramatiſt 
of this deſcription, a general rea- 
der, with a retentive memory, is 
as formidable as an empty houſe 
on a third night. The preſent 
age exhibits more than one dir 
Hi etful, more than one notorious 
Plag iary. — | 
284. Tur Critic, or, Tragedy 
 Rebearſed. A literary catchfenny by 
bay of preiude to a dramatic after- 
piece, by . B. Sheridan, $vo. 1779. 
4285, Täg Criric AN Tici- 
PATED, or Ihe Humours of the Green 
$20. 
tur curtain of ihe Theatre in 
Drury-Lade, Evo. 1779. Another 
deipicabie catch penny. i 
286. TrE CaITIc, or, Tragedy 


E 


Farce, reheaiſed behind 


C R 


Rehearſed, A new dramatic piece 1 


in three acts, as performed by 


his majeſty's ſervants, with tik 
greateit applauſe, 3vo. 1780. This 


1s a third catchpenny produced 


by the ſucceſs of Mr. Sheridan 
It is of a different kind 
from the former, being entirely 


piece, 


political. 


287. CRoks us. T. by W. Alex. A 


ander, earl of Sterling, 410. 1604, 


and Fol. 1639. This is the moſt . 


affecting of all our author's pieces, 
The plot is borrowed from Hero- | 
dotus, Juſtin, and Plutarch, with 
an epiſode in the fifth act from 
Xenophon's Cyropaideia. The ſcene | 


lies in Sardis, - 


288. CROMWELT., Lord T __ 2 
This 
drama is in all the Catalogues ſet 


Hiſtorical Play, 4to. 1613. 
down to Shakſpeare; but Theo- 


bald and other editors of his 
works have omitted it, together 


with fix pieces more, viz. the 


the Tragedy of Locrine, the York. 
Hire Tragedy, Sir Fohn Oldcaſile, 


and the London Prodigal. All | 


which, though it is probable from 
ſome beautitul paſſages that Shak- 
ſpeare may have had a hand in 
them, are on the whole too in- 
difterent to be received, as the 
genuine and entire works of that 
inimitable genius. | 
289, CRoMWELL's Conspti- 
RACY. Tragi-Com. relating to 
our latter times, beginning at the 
death of king Charles I. and end- 


ing with the happy Reſtoration } 


of king Charles II. Written by 
a perſon of quality, 4to. 1660. 
290. Cross PuRPOsEs. Farce, 
by Mr. Obrien. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1772. Ihis 
piece had conſiderable ſucceſs. 
291. THE CRUELT BrorgtR, 
Trag. by Sir W. Davenant, to. 
1630. Preſented at Black-Friers. 
The ſcene Italy. | 
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202. Tux CrvEL DEBTOR, 


E ito. 1669, This is only named 


in Kirkman's and other liſts. It 


is however probably a republica- 


tion, as I find entered on the 


books of the Stationers' Compa- 


ny, by Thomas Colwell, in the 
years 1565 to 1 66, „a ballet, 
e An Interlude, of Te 
« Cruel] Detter, by Wayer.“ 

293. Tye CRUEL Gir, or, 
The Royal Reſentment, Trag. by 


i Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 12mo. 1717. It was the 


; | ſecond attempt made by this lady 
in the tragedy walk, and is very 


far from being a bad one. The 
deſign is founded on the ſtory of 
$:7i/munda and Guiſcardo, which is 
to be met with in Boccace's Novels, 
and a poetical verſion of it very 
finely done by Dryden, and pub- 
liſhed among his Fables. | 
294. THE CRUELTY OF THE 
SPANIARDS IN PERU, Expreſſed 
by inſtrumental and vocal muſic, 


and by art of perſpective in ſcenes, 


by Sir William Davenant, &c. 
repreſented daily at the Cockpit 


in Drury-Lane, at three in the 


afternoon punctually, 4to. 1658. 
The author of the Briti/h Theatre 
mentions a remarkable circum- 
ſtance in regard to it, which 1s, 
that Oliver Cromwell, who had 
prohibited all theatrical repreſen- 
tations, not only allowed this piece 


to be performed, but even him- 


ſelf actually read and approved of 
it; the reaſon aſſigned for which 
was its {trongly reflecting on the 
Spaniards, againſt whom he was 
ſuppoſed to have formed ſome 
very conſiderable deſigns. 

295. Tut Car. Dram. Fable, 
by Mrs. Sarah Fielding, 3 vols. 
1 2mo. 1754. | 

296. THE CuckoLD IN Con- 
czir, Com, by Sir John Van- 
brugh. This is little more than 


a tranſlation of Moliere's Coca 


17 J 


o 
Imaginaire. It was acted at the 
Queen's Theatre in the Hay-Mar- 


ket, 1706, but we believe not 
printed. 


297. CuckoLD's HAvEN, or, 


An Alderman no Conjuror, by N. 
Tate, Farce. Acted at Dorſet- 
Gardens, 4to. 168 5. The plot 
of this piece is borrowed partly 
from Eaflꝛuard Hoe, and partly from 
the Devil's an 4/5, of Ben Jonſon. 

298. TRE CuNnNiNnG LovE RS. 
Com, by Robert Broome, 4to. 1654. 
This piece was acted at Drury- 
Lane with conſiderable applauſe, 
and was well eſteemed. The 
ſcene lies in Verona. For the 


plot, ſee The Seven Wiſe Maſters of 


Rome, and a Novel called The Fore 
tunate deceiv'd, and unfortunate Lo- 
Vers. 

299. THE Cunnine Man, A 
Mufical Entertainment, by Dr. 
Burney, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
$yo. 1766, This is a tranſlation 
of Rouſſeau's Devin de Village. It 
was produced about the time when 
the original author came to Eng- 
land, and was adapted to his mu- 
ſick; but notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, and the elegance of 
the tranſlation, it was but coldly 
received. 

300, Cor ID AND DEATRH. A 
Maſque, by James Shirley, 4to. 
1653. This was preſented hefore 
the Portugueſe Ambaſſador, on 
the 26th of March, 1653. For 
the delign, ſee Ogilby's Z/op, 
vol. 1. fab. 39. 

301. Cueipd and HyMEn, A 

Maſque, by John Hughes, 8vo. 
about 1717. 
302. Cueip Anp Psycne, or, 
Columbine Courtezan, dramatic pan- 
tomime entertainment. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 17 34. 


by. Beaumont and Fletcher, Act- 


303. Curip's Revence. 121 RN 


ed by the children of the Revels, & 
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The laſt edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher obſerves that the plot 
and machinery of this play are 
equally ridiculous, and that it was 
a pity ſo much admirable 'poetry 
mould be beſtowed on ſo abſurd a 
drama, It was entered on theSta- 
tioners“ books, April 24, 1615, 
304. Cuyrv's REvence. An 
Arcadian Paſtoral, by Francis Gen- 
tleman, Acied at the Hay-Mar- 
ket, 8va. 1772. 
305. Cupip's WRHIRLI SIG. C. 


by E. 8. Acted by the children 


of the Revels, 4to. 1607, 4to. 

1616, 4t0. 1630. Coxeter relates 

that he bad been aſſured by an old 

bookſeller, that this play was en- 

tered at Stationers? Hall as Shak- 

e *s,' bur at that time thought 
e 


y, in order to make it fell, 


306. A Curt ror ACUckoOoLD. 


Com. by john Webſter and W. 
Rowley, 4to. 1661 This play was 
acted ſeveral times with applauſe, 

3959, A CurE For A Scorp. 


Ballad Opera, by James Worſ- 


dale. AQed at London and Dub- 

lin, x2mo. 1738. This is taken 
from Shakſpeare's Taming of the 
Shrew, but never met with any 
great ſucceſs, although ſome of 
the ſongs are far from unenter- 
taining. 8Þo” 

308. A Cure For JEALOUSY. 
Com. by John Carey, to. 1701. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 

This is not by the ſame author 
as the Generous Enemies, of which 
hereafter. The ſcene lies in Co- 


vent-Garden; it met with no ſuc- 


ceſs, being performed during the 
run of Farquhar's Conſtant Couple, 
which the author in his preface 
calls a Jubilee Farce, and ſeems 


much offended that ſo great a de- 


gree of attention ſhould be paid 


„ie. | 
309. A Cures ror Dorack. 
. ” . 22 
„ Mauſfical Entertainment, ſung at 
-- Marybone-Gardens, 8vo. 1771. 
% 
_ . 


I 78.1 


4 this has been often acted on the 


tres, it was ſometimes privately 


verity, and was afterwards cen- 


Sprat to the firſt exhibition, re- 


e 
30. Tux Cus ron or nt ² 
CoviTtxy. Tragi-Com. by Beau. 
mont and Fletcher. Fol. 1643. 
This was accounted a very on = 
lay. The plot is taken from ü 
Maleſpini's Novels, Dec. 6. Nov, oy 
6, and has been made confidera- 
ble uſe of by C. Johnſon in his 
Country L.aſſes. The ſcene lies 
ſometimes at Liſbon, and ſometimes 
in Italy. | 
Dryden, in the preface to his 
Tales, ſays, ** There is more bau- 
„dry in one play of Fletcher's, 
ws called The C {iam ofithe Country, 
«© than in all ours together, Yet 


2a a 4+ ca.4 a. AM a= 


6 ſtage in my remembrance,” 
311. CUTTER OF Col EMAx- 
STREET. Com. by Abraham Cows 
ley, 4to. 1663. Art the beginning | 
of the civil war (ſays Dr. Johnſon), 
as the prince paiicd through Cam- 
bridge in his way to York, he was 
entertained with the repreſentation 
of the Guardian, a comedy, which 
Cowley ſays was neither written 
nor acted, but rough-drawn by 
him, and repeated by the ſcholars, 
That this comedy was printed dur- 
ing his abſence from his country, 
he appears to have conſidered as 
injurious to his reputation; though, 
during the ſuppreſſion of the thea- 


acted with ſufficient approbation. 
When the king was reſtored, 
the neglect of the court was not 
our author's only mortification; 
having by ſuch alteration as he 
thought proper fitted his old co- 
medy of the Guardian for the ſtage, 
he produced it at the duke of 
Yosk's Theatre, under the title of 
the Cutier of Coleman Street. It 
was treated on the ſtage with ſe⸗ 
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ſured as a ſatire on the king's party. 
Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. 
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e they told Cowley how little fa- 
« your had been ſhewn him, he 
cc received the news of his ill 


( ſucceſs, not with ſo much firm- 
( neſs as might have been expect - 
(led from fo great a man.” What 


firmneſs they expected, or what 


q | weakneſs Cowley diſcovered, can- 


not be known, It appears, how- 
ever, from the theatrical regiſter 
of Downes the prompter, to have 
been popularly conſidered (in ſpite 
of the author's exculpation of him- 
felf) as a ſatire on the royaliſts. 
It has been revived within theſe 


thirty years at the theatre in Lin- 


coln's-Inn Fields. . 

312. CYMBELINE. Trag. by 
W. Shakſpeare. Fol, 1623. The 
plot of this play is taken from an 
old ſtory-book, intituled, W/- 
card for Smelts. .4t0. 1603, Dr, 
Johnſon obſerves, that it has 
«© many juſt . ſentiments, ſome 
t natural dialogues, and ſome 
e pleaſing ſcenes, but they are 
« obtained at the expence of 
% much incongruity. To remark 


| the folly of the fiction, the ab- 
„ ſurdity of the conduct, the con- 


cc fuſion of the names, and man- 
« ners of the different times, and 
te the impoſſibility of the events in 
&* any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte 
« criticiſm upon unreſiſting imbe- 
e eillity, upon faults too evident for 
„detection, and too groſs for ag- 
s gravation ww 
313. CYMBELINE. Trag. al- 
tered from Shakſpeare, by W. 
Hawkins. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8 vo. 1759. This is what the 


title implies, it being only fitted to 


the Engliſh ſtage, by removing 


ſome part of the abſurdities in 


point of time and place, which the 
rigid rules of dramatic law do not 
now admit with fo much impunity 


as at the time when the original 


author of Cymbeline was living. 
Thus far our predeceſſor ; but 


£ 19 Þ 


+ Do 


juſtice obliges us to add, that the 


play is entirely ruined by Mr. 
Hawkins's unpoetical additions and 


injudicious alterations. It had no 


ſucceſs when performed for a night 
or two at Covent-Garden, the 
hand of the reformer having de- 
ſtroyed all its powers of entertain- 
ment, by diſcarding the part of 
Jachimo, delaying the appear- 
ance of Poſthumus till the third 


at, &c. &c. With a few trivial 


omiſſions, the original piece is ſtill 
a favourite with the public. 

314. CYMBELINE. Trag. al- 
tered by David Garrick, Eſq. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 12mo. 17 50. 


This alteration, being leſs violent, 
is leſs defective than many fimilar 
attempts on the dramas of Shak- 


ſpeare. A material fault, how- 


ever, occurs in it. By omitting 
the Phyſician's ſoliloquy in the 
firſt act, we are utterly unprepared 
for the recovery. of Imogen after 


ſhe had ſwallowed the potion pre- 


pared by her ſtepmother, To ſave 
appearances, this ipeech was in- 
ſerted in the printed copy, but was 


never uttered on the ſtage. Ulſe- 


leſs as it might be to thoſe who 


are intimately acquainted with the 


piece, it is ſtill neceſfary toward 
the information of a common au- 
ditor. 

319. CYMBELINE, KING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. A Tragedy, 
written by Shakſpeare, with fome 
alterations by Charles Marſh, 8 vo. 


1755s 


Though Mr. Marſh was not at 


that time a magiſtrate, the dull- 
neſs he diſplayed in the preſent 
undertaking, afforded ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions of his future riſe to a 


ſeat: on the bench at Guildhall, | 


Weſtminſter. | 
316. CYMBELINE, Trag. by 
Henry Brooke, Eſq. 8vo. 1778. 
Not acted, This is on the { 
ſtory as Shakſpeare's Play. 
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317. CyMon. Dram. Romance, 


| by David Garrick. ARed at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1767. The hint of this 


piece was taken from Dryden's 


Poems. It is, however, a wretch- 
ed production, equally devoid of 
wit, humour, and poetry. To 
the ſcene-painter and the vocal 

rformers, it was indebted for 


\ Its ſucceſs, which (to the ſhame 


of taſte and common ſenſe) was 
conſiderable. : 

318. CynTHIA AND EnDYMI- 
ON, or, The Loves of the Deities, A 
dramat. Op. by T. Durfey, 4to. 1697. 
This piece was deſigned to be act- 
ed at court before queen Mary II. 
and after her death was performed 
at the Theatre Royal, where it 
met with good ſucceſs. The ſtory 
3s taken from Ovid's Metamorphioſes, 
and Fhiche, in Apuleius's Golden 


A. The ſcene lies in Ionia and 


on Mount Latmos. But although 
there are many lines in the piece 
greatly ſuperior to the general caſt 
of genius which appears in this 
author's other works, yet he is in- 
excuſeable in the perverſion of the 
characters from what Ovid has 
repreſented them; Daphne, the 
chaſte favourite of Diana, appearing 
in this play a whore and a jilt, and 
the fair Syrinx being painted in 
the ignominious colouring of an 
envious, mercenary, and infamous 
woman. F 

319. CYNTHIA's REeveLs, or, 
The Fountain of Self-Lowve, A comi- 


cal Satire, by Ben Jonſon, This 


piece was acted, in 1600, by the 
children of Queen Elizabeth's 
Chapel. 8 

320. CYNTAHIA'“Ss REVENOCE, or, 


E 


EL 

Mænander's Extaſy, by John Ste- 
phens, 4to. 1613. This play runs 
moſtly in verſe, and is one of the 


longeſt dramatic pieces that ever 
was written, The plot 1s from 


Lucan's Phar/alia and Ovid's Mela- 


morphoſes. 
321. Cyrus THE GREAT, or, 
The Tragedy of Love, Trag. by ]. 
Banks. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1696. This play was 
at firſt forbidden to be acted, but 
afterwards came on, and met with 
very good ſucceſs, Downes the 
prompter ſays, Mr. Smith having 
a long part in it, fell ill upon the 
fourth day, and died. This oc- 
caſioned it to be laid aſide, and it 
was not acted afterwards. The 
plot is from Scudery's Romance of 
the Grand Cyrus. The ſcene in 
the camp near Babylon. | 
322, CYRus. Trag. by John 
Hoole. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo, 1768. Though our author 
has founded this tragedy on an 
opera, his good ſenſe has freed it 
from the romantic inſipidities with 


which theſe ridiculous entertain- 


ments uſually abound. Cyrus was 
performed with great ſucceſs, | 
323. CYTHEREA, or, The Ena- | 
moured Girdle. Com. by J. Smith, | 
4to. 1677. This play was never 
acted. Scene the city of York. 
324. THz Czar or Muscovr. 
Trag. by Mrs. Mary Pix, 4to. 
1701. This play was acted in 


Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and is found- | 
ed on ſome of the incidents of | 


the then recent hiſtory of the great 
Czar Peter. The ſcene Muſcovy. 
It died,” however, in obſcurity, 
and has not been heard of ſince. 


D. 


pily adapted to the muſic, the mu- 


D A 
1. Au Doss, or, The 
TD Cunning Woman, Com. 
by E. Ravehſcroft. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1584. This 
is tranſlated from a French co- 
medy, called, La Divinereſſe ou les 


| firs Enchantemens 5 yet aithough 


the original met with the higheſt 
approbation in France, and was 
eaperly followed, this copy of it 
was damned in its repreſentation 


on the London Theatre. 


2. Damon AND PHEBE. Mu- 
ſical Entertainment, by Thomas 
Horde, jun. Eſq; Printed at Ox- 
ford, 8 vo. 1774. 

2. Damon AND PHILLIDA. A 


Ballad Paſtoral, by Colley Cibber, 
8vo. 1729. This little Farce is 


entirely ſelected out of the Love 
ia a Riddle by the ſame author. 


Yet notwithſtanding that piece fell 


to the ground on the ſecond night 
of its appearance, this enteriain- 
ment was not only then extremely 
applauded, but has continued ſo 
to be ever ſince; and indeed 
amongſt all our Ballad Farces I 
ſcarcely know any thing that can 
lay a juſter claim to applauſe, tne 
words of all the ſongs being hap- 


fic to the words, and the whole 


mingled with a ſimplicity of man- 


ners and uniformity of conduct 
that render it moſt perfectly and 
truly paſtoral, This, however, 1s 
an inſtance among many, how far 
party prejudice will have an in- 
fluence on the behaviour of an au- 


dience, in over-bearing- its cool 


and candid judgment. The ſcene 
Arcadia, 
4. DauoN and PyTrias. An 


hiſtorical play, Scene Syracuſe, 


Vor. I. 


D. 


E 234 
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Of this neither Langbaine no 


1 give any particular account; 
ut the piece itſelf is to be found 


reprinted in a Collection of old 


Plays, publiſhed by R. Dodſley, 


in 12 vols, 8vo, to which I refer 


the reader. | 
F. Damow AND PtrIrtiDA. 
Altered from Cibber into a Comic 


Opera, by C. Dibdin. Acted at 


Drury Lane, 12 mo. 1768. 
6. Tux DaMofsELIE, or, The 


| New Ordinary, Com. by Richard 


Brome, 8vo. 1653. Scene Lon- 
don. | | 

7. THE DAMofsELLES A-LAs 
MODE. Com. by R. Flecknoe, 
I2mo, 1667, The ſcene of this 
play 1s laid in Paris, and the plot, 
as the author himſelf confeſſes, 
borrowed from the Pre-ieuſes Ridi- 


cules, the Ecole des Femmes, and the 


Feole dis Maris of Moliere. 

8. DArANE AND AMINTOR, 
Com. Op. by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1765. 
This, owing to the excellent acting 
of Miſs Wright (afterwards Mrs. 
Arne), had great ſucceſs. It is lit 
tle more than The Oracle of Mrs. 
Civber, with a few ſongs inter- 


8 ſperſed. 


. DaPHN IS AND AMARYL- 
LIS. Paſtoral, 8 vo. 1766. Pr:ct- 
cd at Exeter. This is Mr. Har- 
ris* piece, called The Spring, under 
a new title, 

10 DARaxXEs. Paſtoral Opera, 
by Aaron Hill. This little piece, 
which was to have couſiſted of 
two acts only, is to be found in 
Mr. Hill's poſthumous works, pub- 
liſhed in two vols. $vo. 1760. 
One act of 1t is entirely finiſhed, 
and a regular plan laid down _— 

the 
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the conduct of the other ; but whe- 14. TuE Dear Loven, Farce, 
ther the author wanted time or by F. Pilon. Acted at Covent. 
inclination to execute that plan 1 Garden, 8vo. 1779. "This is an %½U“ 
know not; the piece however re- alteration of The Device after men. 
mains incompleat, yet in ſuch a tioned, and was repreſented with 
ſtate that ſome able hand might a moderate ſhare of applauſe. A 
eaſily on the concluding ſtroke 15. DEATH or Dipo. A Maſ. 
to it, ſo as to render it perfectly que, by R. C. 1621. 1 

what the author himſelf intended 16. Tus DzATH oT ADAM. 
it ſnould be. Trag. tranflated from the German 
11. DARfus. T. by the earl of Mr. Klopſtock, by Robert 
of Sterling, 4to. Edinburgh, 1603. Lloyd, 12mo. 1763. Dr. Ken 
This was one of his lordſhip's firſt rick obſerves, that Mr. Lloyd was 
performances, and was originally not ſufficiently acquainted with 
Written in a mixture of the Scotch the original language of this play, 
and Engliſh dialects; but the au- to do juſtice either to it or him- 
thor afterwards not only poliſhed ſelf, 5 - 
the language, but even very con- 17. Tak DrArRH or Buct- 
ſiderably altered the play itſelf. ynALus. A Burleſque Tragedy, 
The firſt London edition of this by Dr. Ralph Schomberg. Acted 
piece was with his Crœſus, under at Edinburgh, 8vo. 1775. Pro- 
the joint title of The Monarchick bably ſome performer on one of 
Tragedies, together with the Au- the Northern Theatres came to 
rora, containing the firſt fancies Bath for the recovery of his health, 
of the author's youth, 4to. 1604. and was attended there by Dr. 
"$ols 1037, «+ Schomberg, who might refuſe his | 
132. DaRIvs, KING OF PERSIA» fees, provided his patient, at his 
Trag. by J. Crowne. Added by return, would introduce Bucapha · 
their majelties ſervants, 4to. 1688. Jys on the ſtage in Scotland. To 
The ſcene lies in the plains and ſome ſuch accident it muſt have 
town of Arbela in Perſia; and the been indebted for repreſentation. 
plot of this play, as well as of 18. Taz DEATH or C sax. 
ord Sterling's, is borrowed from Trag. tranſlated from Voltaire, 
 Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and and publiſhed in Dr. Franklin's | 
other hiſtorians of the life of Alex - edition, 1 2mo. „ 
ander. 19. Tus DEATH or Di po. 
13. Dear IN DEEd! Farce, by Maſque, by Barton Booth. Acted 
— Topham. Acted at Drury- at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1716. The 
BH Lane, / wp Not printed. Our muſic by Dr, Pepuſch. 
| author has avoided inſulting the 20. Tux DEATH or HANNI- 
| town, by the publication of this, nar. Trag. by Lewis Theobald. 
which is perhaps the moit ſtupid A play of this title Jacob, in his 
and indecent performance ever lives of the dramatic poets, p. 
8 to diſgrace a Theatre 259, informs us the above - men- 
Royal. The good taſte of the au- tioned author had prepared for the 
dience would not ſuffer ſo infa- ſtage. But it never made its ap- 
mous an exhibition to be repre- pearance there, nor, I believe, was 
ſented throughout, but very pro- ever publiſhed, 


perly condemned it in the middle 21. Tyr DzBavcuss, or, The 
of the ſecond act. . Creaulous Cuckold, Com. Acted 2 


; D E 
me Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1677. 


E Anonym. Though there is no au- 


thor's name to this comedy, yet 
whatever difference there is he- 
tween it and Richard Brome's Mad 
Couple well match*d, of which it is 
Uttle more than a revival, is the 
work of Mrs. Behn. 

22. THE DEBAUCHEEs, or, The 
Jeſuit Caught, Com. by H. Field- 
ing. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1733- This play 1s built on the 
ſtory ſo recent at that time of 
Father Girard and Miſs Cadiere, 
and in it the author has by no 
means ſpared the characters of the 
black-hooded gentlemen of that 
reverend tribe, whoſe intrigues and 
machinati5ns ſeem at length to 
have rendered them the objects 
of almoſt univerſal diſguſt and 
| hatred. 

23. Tut DECEIT. Farce, by 
Henry Norris, 12mo. 1723. Of 
this I know no more than the 
name. l 

24. Tyr Deceir, or, The Old 


Fox Outawitted, Paſtoral Farce, of 


one act, by J. W. As it was de- 

ſigned to have been acted, 8 vo. 

1743. Printed with a Collection 

of Poems, called The Poplar Grove, 

er, The Amuſements of a Rural Life. 

25, ThE DECEIVER BECEIVED. 

Com. by Mrs. M. Pix, 4to. 1698. 

Acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 

Inn Fields. There are two dia- 

logues in this play, one in the 

fourth act, by D*Urfey, and the. 
other in the laſt, by Motteux, both 

ſet to muſic by Eccles. Scene Ve- 

nice. | | 

26, DEcivs AND PAuLINA. 

A Maſque, by L. Theobald, 8vo. 
1718. 4to. 1719. To this piece 
are added muſical entertainments 
as performed at the Theatre in 

Lincoln's-Inn Fields, in the dra- 

matic opera of Circe, ſet to muſic 

by Galliard, 


1 


=” 


27. Tux Decoy. An Operas 
by H. Potter. AQed at Goode 
man's-Fields, 173 3. 8vo. 

28, The DeLivERY or Sus 
s AN NAH. Trap, by Ralph Rad- 
cliff. Not printed, 

29. DEMETRIus. Opera, tranſ- 
lated irom Metaſtafio, by John 
Hoole, 8vo. 1768. 

30. DEmornooN, Opera, tranſ- 
lated from Metaſtaſio, by John 
Hoole, 8vo. 1768. 

31. Deoxvu Dona, A Maſque, 
by Robert Baron, 8vo. 1648. per- 
formed before Flaminius and Clos 
rinda, king and queen of Cyprus, 
at their regal palace in Nicoſia, 
The ſcene lies in Nicoſia, This 
piece is part of a romance of this 
author's, called, 2% Cyprian Aca- 
demy; but he has been in ſome 
meaſure guilty of piracy, the ditt 
which is ſung by Neptune and his 
train, being made up from Waller's 
Poem /o the King on his Navy, and 


part of Act 2. Scene 1. nearly 


tranſcribed from the ſame author, 


on lady Iſabella playing on her 
lute. 


32. THE DEPOSIN OG AND 


DeaTa oF QUEEN Gin, An 
Heroic-Comi-Trag. Face. Ano- 
nymous, 8vo. 17 36. This little 
burleſque piece, which js not de- 
void of humour, was acted at the 
New Theatre in the Hay-Market. 
The deſign of it is founded on an 
act of parliament, whereby an ad- 
ditional duty was laid on malt 
ſpirits, and the retailing of ſpiritu- 


ous liquors of any kinds prohi- 
bited to the diſtillers, by which 


means the pernicious practice that 
the commonalty of England, and 
more eſpecially of this great me- 
tropolis, had been for ſome time 
infatuated with, off drinking great 
quantities of the worſt and moſt 
eee kind of ſpirit diſtiſled 
rom malt, under the name of gin, 
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was at once greatly checked, and 


at length, by means of different 


acts, entirely put an end to. The 
principal characters in the piece 
are, Queen Gin, the Duke of Rum, 
the Marquis of Nantz, and Lord 
Sugar -Cane. | 


33. THE DEsERvinG Fa. 


VOURITE. Tragi-Com. by Lodo- 
wick Carlell. Scene Spain, This 
piece met with great applauſe, and 
was acted ſeveral times before the 
king and queen at Whitehall, and 
at Black-Friers. It was firſt print- 
ed in 4to. 1629. and afterwards, 
8vo. 1059. | 

34. TRE DESERT ISLAND. A 
dramatic Tale, in three acts, by 
A. Murphy, 8vo. 1760. This little 
piece, which is allied to tragedy, 
although the cataſtrophe of it is a 


happy one, was firſt performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane 


on the ſame night with the ay 10 
heep him, a comedy of the ſame 


number of acts by the ſame author. 


The plan of this piece has its ori- 


ginal, according to the author's 


own confeſſion, in a little drama 
of a ſingle act, called LIſola di/a- 


bitaia, or The uninhabited Iſlaud, 
written by the Abbe Metaſtaſio. 
Mr. Murphy has greatly extend- 


ed the original, ſo that the lan- 
guage, in which there is a conſi- 
derable ſhare both of poetry and 
pathos, may properly be called Jus 


own. But the plan being extreme- 


Iy ſimple, even for one act, and 
that ftretched into three wichout 
the introduction of a ſingle inci- 


dent or epiſode, renders it ſome- 


what too heavy and declamatory 
to give. much pleaſure in a public 
repreſentation, though it will bear 
a cloſe examen and critique in 
the cloſet. The ſucceſs of it e- 
vinced the truth of this obſerva- 
tion, for notwithſtanding the great 
approbation ſhewn to the other 


piece brought on at the ſame time, 
LEY 8 
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yet even the ſprightlineſs of tar 


* 


could not ſecure to this a run of 


many 1 Ha: after which the Tay 


to keep him continued an acting 


piece for the remainder of that 


ſeaſon ; and, by the addition of two * 


new acts afterwards, ſtill ſtands on 


the ſtock-liſt of the theatre, while 4 
the Deſert {land became truly de- 


> 


/ertcd, and has never ſince been re- 


preſented, | 
35. Tye DESseRTER, Muſical 


Drama, by C. Dibden. Acted at I 
Taken 


Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1773. 
from a French piece, intituled, Le 
Deſcritur; and ated with ſucceſs. 


36. TE DESTRUCTION or 


IERUSs ALE Mu, by Titus Veſpaſian. 
Trag. in two parts, by ]. Crowne. 
Acicd at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1677. They are both written in 
heroic verſe, and were acted with 


app auſe; yet the author found it. 


neceſſary to enter into ſome kind 


of vipdication of himſelf, with re- 


ſpect to his character of Phraartes. 
The hiſtorical part of theſe plays 


is to be met with in Joſephus's wars 
of the ſews, and ſome other au- 


thors. 

37. DESTRUESETION OF TROY, 
Trag. by J. Banks. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1679. This 
is very far from being a deſpica- 
ble piece, although it met with 
very indifferent treatment from the 
critics. It is founded on hiſtory, 
and taken from Homer, Virgil, 
& c. and Langbaine obſerves of it, 
although the language is not equal 
to that cf Shakſpeare's Tro/lus and 
Crefſida, yet it at leaſt ſurpaſſes 
Heywood's Iron Age (which is built 
on the ſame plot), and many other 


tragedies which have met with @ 


more favourable reception. 
38. The Duck 1s IN Hu. 
Farce, by George Colman. 'AQed 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1763. The 
firſt hint of this piece was taken 
from the HEpiſode of Linder, in 
. Marimontel's 
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Marmontel's Tales, and that part 
of the fable which relates to Ma- 
dame Florival, from a ſtory origin- 
ally publiſhed in The Brit/h Ma- 
It met with very great 
and deſerved ſucceſs from the pub- 
lick. The plan on hich this de- 
licate ſatire on platomc love is 
Founded, has been approved by 
thoſe who are the ſtricteſt advocaies 
for morality in dramatic exiibi- 
tions. The piece, though very 
ſerious in the main, is extemely 
laughable id many parts. The 
'Eiſeaſe, as an ingenious critic has 
obſerved, is expoſed, but not ran- 
kled. The author acts like a re- 
gular phyſician, without making a 
diſplay of his great Kill, by wan- 
tonly adding corroſives, that he 
might have the credit of curing the 
diſtemper in its laſt ſtage; a fault 


but too common with ſome of our 


beſt Engliſh dramatic writers: and 
the avoiding it gave Moliere the 
character he ſo juſtly bears. 

39. Tas Device, or, The Deaf 
Doctor. Farce, by F. Pilon. Added 
at Covent-Garden, 1779. Not 
'Fhis piece, which was 
taken from the French, met with 


no ſucceſs in its original ſtate, It 

was afterwards altered, and met 
with a better fate under the title 
of The Deaf Lover. 


40. TE Device, or, The Mar- 
riage Office, Farce, by —— Rich- 


ards. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
May c, 1777, for the benent of 


Mr. Wilſon. Not printed. 


At., Tut Devir 18 an Au3. 
Com. by Ben Jonſon. Acted in 
1616, and printed Fol. | 
Jonſon is certainly but little charge- 


1641. 


able wirh borrowing any part of 
his plots, yet Mitiipol's giving his 
cloak to F:/z-dotterel for leave to 
court his wife for a quarter of 
an hour, ſeems founded on a cir- 


cumſtance of Boccace's Decameron, 


Day 3. Nov, 5. Mrs. Ceattivre 


1 1 


by Thomas Jevon. 


„ | 
has made her Cir George Airy do 
the ſame, only converting ihe cloak 
info a purſe of an hundied guineas. 

42. THE DEVIL or a DuxE, 
of Irappo in's Vagaries. Ballad 
Farce, by R. Drury, vo. 1732. 
Acted at Pruy-Lane. This is 


only an alteration, with the aldi- 


tio a of a few ſongs, of the comedy 
of Duve aud no Duke. 

43. Tue DEvir's CHARTER. 
Trag. by Barnaby Barnes, 4to. 
1607. This tragedy contains the 
life and death of that moit execra- 
ble of all human beings, pope 


Alexander VI. in «hole hiſtory the 


author has very cloſely followed 


Guicciardini, and ſeems allo to 
have formed this play, in ſome 


meaſure, after the model of Pericles 
Prince of Bre; for as the author 
of that piece raiſes up Gower, an 
old Engliſh bard, to be his inter- 
locutor, ſo has Barnes revived 
Guicciardini for the very ſame 


purpoſe. 


44. THE Dzvii's Law-CAsE, 
or, When Womin go to Law, the 
Devil is ſull of Bufinefs, Tragi- 


Com. by J. Webſter, 4to. 1623. 


This is a good play, and met with 
ſucceſs. The circumſtance of Ro- 
melio's ſtabbing Contarino out of 
malice, and its turning out to his 
preſervation, ſeems borrowed from 
the ſtory of Phæreus Jaſon, related 
by Valerius Maximus, lib. 1. c. 8. 

45. Tus DEVIL or a WiIrE, 
or, A comical Transformation. Farce, 
Acted at the 
Theatre Dorſet-Garden, 4to. 1686. 


4t0. 1693. 4to. 1695. This littie 
piece Langbaine gives great com- 


mendation? ta, and it met with 


ſucceſs in the repreſentation. The 
plot, however, 1s a very unnatural 


one, but is borrowed from tbe 
ſtory of Mopſa in Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Arcadia, It was imagined 
that Mr. jevon had ſome aſſiſt- 
ance in it from kis brother-in-law, 


83 ; » Thomas, 
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Thomas Sbadwell. However this 
be, Coffey has made uſe of the 


lan and part of the conduct of it 
in the Devil to pay, or Wives meta- 
morphos dl. | 

46. THE DEVIL ro Par, or, 
The Wives metamorphojed, Ballad 
Farce, by C. Coffey, 8vo. 1731. 
This we'I-known little piece has 
itlelf, perhaps, gone through as 
many metamorphoſes, and had as 
many hands concerned in the fa- 
brication of it, as ever clubbed 
together in a bulineſs of ſo little 


importance, The ground work 


of it. and indeed the beſt part, 1s 
ſelected from a farce of three acts, 
written by Jevon the player before- 
mentioned, In the year 1730, 
Coffey and Mottley, each of them 
undertook the alterarion ot an act 
and half, and by adding a number 
of ſongs converted it into a ballad 
opera, ſtill of three acts, under the 
title of The Devil to pay. In this 
ſtate it was performed in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon ; but ſome things in it 
giving diſguſt, particularly the part 
of a nonconforming paſtor, made 
chaplain to lady Loverule, Theo. 


Cibber took it once more in hand, 
omitted that character, and ſhorten- 


ing it throughout, reduced it to 
one act, adding the ſecond title of 


The Wives Metamorphos'd. In do- 


ing this, one ſong was added by 
his father C. Cibber, and an- 
other introduced written by lord 
Rocheſter above fitty years before ; 


ſo that from the joint labours of 


ſix or ſeven authors, came forth 
the petit piece under conſideration ; 
which, however, does no diſcredit 
to any of its compilers, conſtantly 
giving pleaſure whenever it is per- 
formed. and flealing on atten- 
tion from the natural behaviour of 
the characters, even in fpite of 
the impoſſibility of the circum- 


fiance wheretrom all their actions 


derive their origin. 
„ 


Bl 

One theatrical anecdote, howe 
ever, mutt not be omitted in our 
mention of this piece, which is, 
that to the part of Nell, the great 


Mrs. Clive owes the riſe of her 


now juſtly eſtabliſhed reputation, 
that being the firſt thing ſhe was 
ever taken any conſiderable notice 
of in, which occaſioned her ſalary, 
then but trifling, io be doubled. 
Harper, who played Jobſon, had 
alſo his ſalary raiſed, from the me- 
rit be ſhewed in the performance. | 

47. The DEVIL upon Two 


ST1CKs, or, The Country Beau. Bal. 


lad Farce, by Charles Coffey, 1744. : 


This is an alteration, but conſi- 


derably for the worſe, of a very 
middling comedy, called The Coun- 
try Squire, which ſee in its place. 
It was acted one night only, at 
Shepheard's Wells, May-Fair. 


48. The DEVIL upon Two 


Sricks. Com. by Samuel Foote, 
Atted at the Hay- Market 1768. 
Printed in 8vo. 1778. This was 


one of the moſt ſucceſsful of Mr, 


Foote's performances ; but though 
fraught with wit, humour, and 
ſatire of the moſt pleaſant and in- 
offenſive kind, yet ſeems to have 
ſunk into the grave of its ingeni- 
ous author. 1) 

49. Divo AND EN EAS. An 
Opera, in three ſhort acts, by N. 
Tate. This was written for, and 
performed at Mr. Joſiah Prieſt's 
Boarding-ſchool at Chelſea, by 
young gentlemen, The muſic 
compoſed by Henry Purcell. 

50. Dio, Quetn or CAx - 
THAGE, Trag. by Chriſtopher 
Marlow and Thomas Naſh. Acted 
by the children of her majeſties' 
chapel, 4to. 1594. This play is 
uncommonly ſcarce. 5 
Ft. Divo. Trag. in imitation 
of Shakſpear's ale, by Joſeph 


Reed. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


1767. Not printed. This tragedy 


was firſt pertormed for the ven. | 


DI 


of Mr. Holland, and twice after- 
MW wards, when it was each time 
received with applauſe. It was 
intended to have been revived 
in the enſuing ſeaſon ; but the 
author and manager diſagreeing 1n 
ſome particulars, the copy was 


withdrawn, and it has fince lain 


dormant. 


It would be a poor 


compliment to the author to ob- 


ſerve, that many pieces of inferior 
merit have been ſince ſucceſsfully 
repreſented. 

52. Drpo. Com. Opera, by 
Thomas Bridges. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8vo. 1771. A piece 
of ſome humour, but unworthy of 
the burleſquer of Homer. 

53. Tug DirrEkRENT Wibows, 
or, Intrigue Alamode. C. 4to, No 
date, Anonym. Acted at the New 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 

54. DroctEs AN, or, The Pro- 
pheteſs. Dramat. Opera, by Thomas 
Betterton, 4to. 1690. This is only 
an alteration, with very little dit- 
ference, of the Provhete/ſs of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, with an addi- 
tion of ſome muſical entertain- 
ments and interludes to it. It is 
ſtill ſometimes performed, but does 
not ſeem much to ſuit with the 
preſent taſte. It appeared, for the 
laſt time, during the theatrical 
adminiſtration of Mr. Rich, and 
was then republiſhed in 72mo- 

55+ Drove. Paſt. by John Gay, 


printed in his Poems, 4to. 1720. 


This piece, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is a 
. counterpart to Amynta and Paſtor 
Filo, and other trifles of the ſame 
kind, eaſily imitated, and un- 
worthy of imitation. What the 
Italians call Comedies, from a hap- 


py concluſion,. Gay calls a Tra- 


gedy, from a mournful event; but 
the ſtyle of the Italians and of Gay 
is equally tragical. There is ſome- 
thing in the poetical Arcadia fo 
remote from known reality and 


ſpeculative poſſibility, that we can 
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wich uncommon applauſe. 


BL 
never ſupport its repreſentation 
through a long work, A paſtoral 
of a hundred lines may be endured ; 
but who will hear of ſheep and 
goats, and myrtle bowers and purl- 
ing rivulets, through five acts? 
Such ſcenes pleaſe barbarians in 
the dawn of literature, and chil- 
dren in the dawn of life ; but will 
be for the moſt part thrown away, 
as men grow wiſe, and nations 
grow learned. | 

56. DiefILo AND GRANIDA. 
This is one of the ſix pieces which 
are publiſhed in the ſecond part of 
Sport upon Sport, 1659, and in 4to. 
and are attributed to Robert Cox 


the comedian. 


57. Tyr Dis arPoINTED Cox» 
coMB., Com. by Bartholomew 
Bourgeois, 8vo. 1765. 

8. Tug DiSAPPOINTMENT, or, 
The Mother in Faſhion. Com. by 
Thomas Southerne, Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1684, The 
ſcene lies in Florence, and part of 
the plot is taken from the Curious 
Impertinent in Don Quixote, Pro- 
logue by Dryden. | | 
$9. ThE Dis APrOINTMExNr. 
Ballad Opera, by John Randal. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 8vo., 
1732. This is an alleration- of 
Mrs. Centlivre's Farce, called 4 


Wife well managed. 


60. Tux DisconTENTED Co- 
LONEL, By Sir John Suckling, 
N. D. [1639.] The firſt ſketch of 
Brennoralt. | | 
.6r. Tut Discovery. A Com. 
acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, 1763. 8Bvo, This 
original compoſition was received 
It is a 
yery moral,, ſentimental, yer en- 
tertaining performance. The cha- 


racters of Sir Harry Flutter and his 


Lady, are ſupported wich wet and 
ſpirit ; which, notwithſtanding the. 
length and languor of ſome of che 
ſcenes, eſſectually ſecured to this - 


my Play, 


od. 
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play, the approbation of the gayer 


part of the audience. 
62. Tue DiscovER Y. Com. 


tranſlated from Plautus, by Richard 
Warner, 8vo. 173. | 

63. TRE DisGviss. A Dram, 
Novel, 2 vols. 1 2mo. 1771. 

64. THE DisoBeDIENT CHILD, 
A pretty and merry Interlude, by 
Thomas Ingel:nd, 4to. without 
date. This author lived in the 
time of queen Elizabeth; and his 
piece is written in verſe of ten 
Iyllables, and printed in the old 
black letter. - 

65. THE DIsPENSARY., Farce, 
by Thomas Brown, Printed in 
that author's works, 

66. Tre DIssEMBLED WaANn- 
TON, or, My Son get Money, Com. 
by Leonard Welſted. 


This is an entertaining comedy, and 
met with tolerable ſucceſs; but 
tis probable it might have found 
a more fayourable reception, had it 
not unfortunately made its appear- 
ance juſt at the time when the 


town was big with expectation of 


Smyth's Rival Modes, and theres 
fore paid the leſs attention to any 
other new piece, ; 

67. ThE Dis TRACTED STATE. 


: Trag. by J. Tatham, written ia 


1641, 4to. This author was a 
ſtrong party man, and wrote for the 
diſtracted times he lived in, to which 


his preſent work was extremely 


ſuitable. His hatred to the Scots 
is apparent throughout this play, 


"wherein he introduces a Scotch 


mountebank undertaking to poiſon 
Archias the ele ded king, at the 
inſtigation of Cleander, The ſcene 
hes in Cicily. This is the beit of 


our author's pieees, and is intro» 
duced by three copies of recom- 


mendatory verſes. 
68. Dis rzessgED IN NOSC ENR, 
or, The Princeſs Perſia. Trag. 


by Elk. Settle, Acled at the Thea- 
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Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8 vo. 1726. 


DI 


tre Royal, 4to. 1691. This play 


was received with great applauſe, 
The plot is founded on the Hiſtory Wl 
of Iſdegerdes, king of Perſia, and 
the author declares that whatever 
fictions he may eliewhere have in- 
terwoven, the diſtreſſes of his prin- 
cipal characters Hermidas and Cleo- 
mira are true hiſtory, He like- 


wiſewiſe acknowledges great aſ- 


fifanc's in it from Betterton and 
Moun:ford, the latter of whom 
v rote the laſt ſcene and the epilogue, 
69. THE Dis TRESSES. Tragi- 
Com, by Sir W. Davenant, Fol. 
1673. Scene Cordua. 

70. DisTREss veon DI STRESS, 
or, Tragedy in iruc Taſte. An Heroi- 
comi-parodi-tragi-iarcical Burleſ- 
que, in two acts, by George Alex- 
ander Stevens, 8vo. 1752. This 
piece was never performed nor in- 
tended for the ſtage, but is only a 
banter on the bombaſt language 
and inextricable diſtreſs aimed at 
by ſome of our modern tragedy + 
Writers. 

71. Tur DisTxEsT MoTHER, 
Trag by Ambroſe Philips. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, and printed in 
4to. 1712. This play is little 
more than a tranflation from the 
Andromaque of Racine. It is, how- 


ever, very well tranſlated, the poe- 


try pleaſing, and the incidents 


of the ſtory ſo affecting, that al- 


though it is, like all the French 
tragedies, rather too heavy. and 
declamatory, yet it never fails 
bringing tears into the eyes of a 
ſenſible audience; and will, per- 
haps, ever continue to be a ak 
piay on the liſts of the theatres, 
The original author, however, has 


deviated from hiſtory, and Philips 
likewiſe followed his example, in 


making Hermione kill herſelf on 
the body of Pyrr-bys, who had been 


ſlain by her inſtigation; whereas 


on the contrary ſhe not only ſur- 
vived, but became wife to Ore/tes. 
e "2 2 
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How far the Licentia poetica will 
authorize ſuch oppoſitions to well- 
known facts of hiſtory, is, how- 
ever, a point which I have no 
time at preſent to enter into a 
diſquiſition in regard to. 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves that ſuch 
a work requires no uncommon 


powers; but that the friends of 


Philips exerted every art to pro- 


mote his intereſt. Before the ap- 


pearauce of the play a whole 
SprAator, none indeed of the beſt, 


was devoted to its praiſe ; while it 


yet continued to be acted, another 
Spcctator was written, to tell what 
impreſſion it made upon Sir Roger 
de Coverley; ard on the firſt night 
a ſelect audience, ſays Pope, was 
called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the moſt 
ſucceſsful epilogue that was ever 
vet ſpoken on the Engliſh theatre. 
The three firſt nights it was recited 
twice; and not only continued to 
be demanded through the run, as 
it is termed, of the play, but when- 
ever it is recalled to the ſtage, 
waere by pecuirar fortune, though 
a copy from the French, it yet 
keeps its place, the. epilogue is 
ſtill expected, and is flill ſpoken. 
It was printed in the name of 
Budgel, but is known to have 

been the work of Addiſon. 

72, un Din | Vins 
GIN. Trag. by John Maxwell, a 
blind perſon, 8 vo. 1761. Printed 
at Yoik by ſubſcription, for the 
benefit of the author, 

73. Tat DisTrREsT WIrE. C. 
by J. Gay, 8vo. 1743. This piece 
was deſigned by its author for the 
ſtage, and entirely finiſhed before 
his death. It is, however, far 
from being equal to the generality 
of his writings. 


74. Tat DrisreesT Wirk. C. 


altered from Gay. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1772, for the bene- 
fit of Mrs, Leflingham, © _ | 
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75. Thr DiveRsSTONS OF THE 
MogNxinG. Farce, by Samuel 


Foote, Acted at Drury-Lane, 1768. 
Not printed. This was partly 
compiled from Tae and Mr, 
Whitehead's Fatal Conflancy. 

76. Dives AND Lazarus, C. 
by Ralph Radeliff. Not printed. 

77. DivEs's Doom, or, Man's 
Miſery. By George Leſly, 8vo. 
1684. See Vol. I. p. 281. 

78. THE Diving Co MEDIAN, 
or, The Right of Plays, improved in 
a ſacred "I ragi-Com, by Richard 
Take, 4to. 1672, This play is on 
a religious ſubject, and I imagine 
was never acted. It was firſt 
printed in the fame year, by the 
title of 7he Soul's Warfare, and is 
intended to point out the danger 
the human ſoul incurs in its pro- 
bationary ſtate in this world. : 
579. Tus Divorsz. A Play 
entered on the books of the Stati- 
oners' Company, Nov. 29, 1653, 
but not printed. | 

80. The Divorce, Muſical 
Entertainment, by Lady Dorothea 
Dubois, ſung at Marybone Gar- 
dens, 4to. 1771. 

31. Tus DoArixG Lovers, 
or, The Libertine tam d. Com. by 
Newburgh Hamilton, 12mo. 1715. 
Acted at Lancoln's-Inn Fields. 
Scene London. The prologue b 
Bullock, jun. This play met wit 
no approbation fiom the unbiaſſed 
part of the audience, but was ſup- 
ported to the third night, when, for 
the author's benefit, the boxes and 


Pit were laid together at the extra- 


ordinary price of ſix ſhillings each 
ticker. . 

82. Doc rox FAus rus's Fra- 
gical Hiffory, by Chriſtopher Mar- 
low, 4to. 1604. 4to. 1616. 4to. 
1624. 4to. 1631. 4to. 1663. 
Black letter. The laſt edition of 
this play, with additions of ſeveral 


new ſcenes and the actors names, 


- was printed in 4to. 1663. The 


ſcene 
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ſene at Rhodes and Wertemberg, 
and the plot is founded on Came- 
zarius, Wierus, and other writers 
on magic. It was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
by Thomas Buſhull, Jan. 7, 1607. 

83. Docrox Fausrus, Life 


and Death of, with the Humours of 


Harlequin and Sacramoueh; as they 
were acted by Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Jevon. Farce, by W. Mountford ; 
ated at the Queen's Theatre in 
Dorſet Gardens, and revived at 
the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
4to. 1697. 

84. Docrox FavsTus. See 
THE NECROMANCER. 

85. Docrox LAST IN KIS 
Cranior. Com. by Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe. Added at the Hay -Market, 
Svo. 1769. This is a tranſlation 
of Moliere's Malade Imaginaire. 
The author in a preface acknow- 
ledges himfelf indebted to Mr. 
Foote for a whole ſcene in the firſt 
act, that of the conſultation of 
phyſicians. It was performed only 
fix nights. Eg 

86. Dow Carros PRINCE or 
Spain. Trag. by Thomas Otway. 


Aced at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 


1676. This play is written in 
heroic verſe, was the ſecond work 
of the author, and met with very 
great applauſe. The plot is taken 
from a Novel of the ſame name, 
by S. Real, and alſo from the 
Spanith Chronicles in the Life of 
Philip H. 

| In a letter from Mr. Booth to 
Aaron Hill, he ſays, © Mr. Better- 
* ton obſerved to me many years 
& ago, that Don Carlos ſucceeded 
% much better than either Venice 
& Preſerved, or The Orphan, and was 
44 infnitely more applauded and 
* followed for many years.“ It is 


aſſerted to have been played thirty 


nights together ; but this report, 
as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, it is rea- 
ſonable to doubt, as ſo long a con- 
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tinuance of one play upon the ſtage 
is a very wide deviation from the 
practice of that time; when the i 
ardour for theatrical entertainment: 


was not yet diffuſed. through the 


whole people, and the audience, 
conſiſting of nearly the ſame per- 
ſons, could be drawn together only 
by variety. 

87. Don Garcia or Na-. 
VARRE, or, The Jealons Prince, 
This is only a tranſlation from Mo- 
liere by Ozell. 5 

88. Tue HIsToRTY or Don x 
Qu1xor, or, The Knight of the 
#/l-favoured Face, Com. This was 


never printed, but is advertiſed as 


at the preſs in a lift of books at 
the end of Ht aud Drollery, iz mo. 
1661. Winſtanley and Philips aſ- 
cribe a play with this title t 
Robert Baron. 

89. Tat comrcar HrsToR y or 
Dox Qu ioxrE. By ThomasDur- 
fey ; ated at Dorſet-Gardens, 4to. 
1694. 

go. Tux conicAL HisTory 
or Don QuixorE. By Thomas 
Durfey; acted at Dorſet-Gardens, 
Part II. 4to. 1694. 

91. THE comicar, His roxy 
or Don QuixorE. The third 
Part, with the Marriage of Mary 
the Buæome. By Thomas Durfey, 
4to. 1696. This was not acted 
with the ſame ſucceſs as the two 
former parts. 5 

92. Don QvixorE. Muſical 
Entertainment, performed at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1776. This 
was acted only one night for the 
benefit of Mr. Reinhold. | 

93. Don Quixote in Ex- 
LAND. Com. by H. Fielding. 
8vo. 1733. Acted at the Litile 
Theatre in the Hay-Market, with 
ſucceſs, 

94. Dow. Saxcho, or, Je 
Student's Mhim. Ballad Opera, of 
three acts, with Mix ERVA's TRI- 
UMPH, A Maſque, by Elizabeth 

| Boyd, 
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Boyd, 8 vo. 1739. This piece has 
oniy the excuſe of its being proba- 


bly the firſt and only attempt of a 


female Muſe, to ſecure it from our 
ſevereſt cenſure. The whole plot 
of it is the whim of a ſludent at 
one of the univerſities, to have 
the ghoſts of Shakſpeare and Ben 
Jonſon raiſed to their view, bur to 
what purpoſe it ſeems impoſſible 
to divine, Nor does the author's 
meaning appear more explicable as 
to the triumph of Minerva in her 
maſque. It does not ſeem to 
have been ever acted, but the au- 
thor, in an advertiſement, returns 
her thanks to Mr. Chetwood, at 
that time prompter of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, for having obtained it a 
reading in the green-room of that 
play-houſe, _ 

95. Don SaverIo, Muſical 
Drama; acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1750. The muſic by Dr. Arne, 
who alſo probably wrote the words. 

96. Don SEBASTIAN, K1NGOF 
PoRTUGAL. Trag. by J. Dryden. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1690. 4to. 1692. This is com- 
monly (as Dr. Johnſon obſerves) 
eſteemed either the firſt or ſecond 
of Dryden's dramatic performances. 
It is too long to be all ated, and 
has many characters and many in- 
cidents; and though it is not with- 
out ſallies of frantic dignity, and 
more noiſe than meaning, yet as 
it makes approaches to the poſſibi- 
lities of real life, and has ſome 
ſentiments which beam a ſtrong 
impreſſion, it continued long to 
attract attention. Amidſt the diſ- 
treſſes of princes, and the viciſſi- 
tudes of empire, are inſerted ſeve- 
ral ſcenes which the writer in- 
tended for comic; but which, I 
ſuppoſe, that age did not much 
commend, and this would not en- 
dure. 
ſages of excellence univerſally ac- 


knowledged ; the diſpute and the 
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There are, however, paſ- 
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reconciliation of Dorax and Se- 
baſtian has been always admired. 

97. Dorval, or, The Teft 
Virtue, Com. tranſlated from Di- 
derot, 8vo. 1767. 

98 Tit DovusLE DeaLEr. 
Com. by W.Congreve. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1694. This 
is the ſecond play this author 
wrote; the characters of it are 
ſtrongly drawn, the wit genuine 
and original, the plot finely laid, 
and the conduct inimitable; yet 
ſuch is, and ever has been the ca- 
pricious diſpoſition of audiences, 
that it met not equal encourage- 
ment with his Odd Batchelor (in 
ſome reſpects a much more ex- 
ceptionable play), nor had it the 
ſame ſucceſs with his later per- 
formances. 

9. Tak DovnLe DECE Ir, or, 
A Cure for Jealouſy, Com. by W. 
Popple, 8yo. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 17 36. | 

100. ThE DousLEt DEcErr, or, 


The Happy Pair, A Comic Farce, 


printed 8vo. 1745, but never 
acted. | 

101, Tus DovunLE Drtcep- 
Tion. Com. by Miſs Richardſon. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1779. This 
play was brought on the tiage to- 
wards the end of the ſeaſon, and 
was performed only four nights, 
It has not been printed. 

102. Tus DovusLE Dis Ar- 


POINTMENT. Farce, 1.747. Acted 


at Covent-Garden, This has no 
great ſhare of merit either as to 
plot or languaye, yet it met with 
conſiderable ſucceſs, from the 
delight which the majority of an 
audience ever take in the expoſing 
of national characters, which 1s 
here done in the young lady's two 
lovers, an Iriſhman and a French- 
man, both of them fortune-hun- 


ters, one of whom proves to have 


been a rubber in a ſtable, and the 
other a valet who has robbed his 
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maſter. Theſe two parts, during 
the run of the farce, were very well 
ſu pported by Meſſieurs Barrington 
and Blakes. The author of it was 
Moſes Mendez, Eſq. It was not 
printed un: il 1760, in 8vo. 

103. Tus DovsLE Dis TR Ess. 
Trag. by Mrs. Mary Pix, 4to. 
2701. Added at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields. Scene Perſepolis. 
104. THE DoußgLE FaLs Hood, 
or, The Diſireſi Lovers. Trag. by 
L, Theobald, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1727, This piece 
Theobald endeavoured to perſuade 
the world was written by Shak- 
ſpeare. How true his aſſertion 
might be, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine, but very few | believe 
gave any credit to it. The play, 
However, was act:d with confidera- 
ble fuccefs, and was the laſt piece 
3n which Mr. Booth appeared. 
Dr. Farmer is of opinion, that it is 
a production of Shiriey's, or at 
Jeait not earlier than his time. Mr. 
Malone inclines ta believe ät writ- 
ten by Maſſinger. 

105. THE Dou BLE GALLAN T, 
or, The Sick Lady s Cure. Com. by 
C. Cibber. Acted at the Hay- 
Market, 4to. No date 1707]. 
Part of this play is borrowed from 
Mrs. Centlivre's Love at a Venture, 
or the French comedy of Le Gal- 

laut double, and part from Burnaby's 
Lifting Day, © 

In a letter from Booth to A. Hill, 
we learn that this play at its firſt 
appearance was, as he expreſſes it, 
Hhorndled in a moſt outrageous man- 
mer. Two years after, it was re- 
vived, met with moſt extravagant 
Fucceſs, and hath continued a ſtock 
play ever ſince. | 
106. True DOUBLE MARRIAGE, 
Trag. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Fol. 1647. Scene Naples. This 
3s not one of their beſt plays, and 
on an attempt to revive it about 


deventy years ago, failed of ſucceſs, 
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107. Tür Dovsrte Mis TAE. 
Com. by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo, 
1766. | 

108. Tus Douste Traitor 
ROASTED. A new Scots Opera, 
Acted by a ſele& company of Co- 
medians, near Weitminſter-Hall, 
8vo. 1748. | 

109. TE DovsrruL Her. 
Tragi-Com. by James Shirley. 
Acted at the private houſe in Black- 
Friers, &vo. 1652. 3 
ſtory on which this play is built: 
may be found in the Engli/h Au. 
eentures, Part III. Scene lines in 
—A. 

110. Dou AS. Trag. John 
Home. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
Bro. 1757. This tragedy is found- 
ed on the quarrels of the families 
of Douglas and other of the Scots 
clans, It has a great deal of pathos 
in it, ſome of the narratives are 
pleaſingly affecting, and the de- 
ſcriptions poetically beautiful; yet 
on the whole it appears rather 
heavy, The author was 2 Scoti- 
man, and a clergyman of that 
church. The piece made its firſt 
appearance on the Edinburgh 
theatre, at that time in no un- 
flourifhing condition. This, how- 
ever, drew the reſentment oi the 
elders of the kirk, and many other 
rigid and zealous members of that 
ſect, not only on the author but 
the performers, on whom, togetber 
with him, they freely denounced 
their 2nathemas in pamphlets and 
public papers. The latter indeed 


it was out of their power greatly 


to injure, but their rod was near 
falling very heavy on the author, 


ec. whom the aſſembly repudiated 


and cut off from his preferments. 
In England, however, he had the 
good fortune to meet with friends, 
and being, through the intereſt of 
the earl of Bute and ſome other 
perſons of diſtinction, Oy 
a | j 


Part of the iſ 
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ed to the notice of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, then prince of Wales, his 
royal highneſs was pleaſed to be- 
tow a penſion on him, and his piece 
was brought on the ſtage in Lon- 
don, and met with ſucceſs. | 

We may however add, that Mr. 
Home's Muſe cannot be ſaid to 
have flouriſhed beyond the time 
when ſhe was rich enough to lend 
images to Offian, Her flores of 
fancy were much exhauſted, when 
afterwards, in the Fatal Diſcovery, 
ſhe wascompelled toſupply the want 
of them by tumid language bor- 
rowed from Fingal. Ur Maſon 
(in a note on one of Mr. Gray's 
Letters; 4to. edit. p. £81.) has 
the following obſervation relative 
to the origivality of a paſſage in 
Mr. Home's firſt and happieſt 
production: © It is remarkable 
* that the manuſcript [of one of 
* the Erſe fragments] in the tranſ- 
„ lator's own hand, which 1 have 
„ in my poſſeffion, varies conſi- 
* derably from the printed copy. 
« Some images are omitted, and 
© others added. I will, mention 
« one whick is not in the manu- 
«* ſcript, The /pirit of the moun- 
* tain ſhrieks, In the tragedy of 
„ Douglas, publiſhed at lealt three 


„years before, I always admired 
* this fine line, The angry ſpirit of 


* the cuater ſhriet'd. Quere, Did 
„ Mr. Home take this ſublime 
image from Offian, or has the 
* tranflator of Offian borrowed 
„it from Mr, Home?“ 

Mr. Gray, however, had ſo high 
an opinion of this firit drama of Mr, 
Home, hat in a letter to a friend, 


dared Auguſt 10, 1757, he ſays, 


am greatly ſtruck with the tra- 
« gedy of Douglas, though it has 
* zafinite faults: the author ſeems 
% to me to have retrieved the true 
© !laogusge of the ſtage, which 
* had been loſt” for theſe hundred 
* years; nd there is one ſcene 


„between Mabilua and the Old 
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« Peaſant) ſo maſterly, that it 
« ſtrikes me blind to all the de- 
& fefts in the world,” To this 
opinion every reader of taſte will 
readily ſubſcribe, 

Dr. Johnſon blames Mr. Gray for 
concluding his celebrated ode with 
faicide, a circumſtance borrowed 
perhaps from Douglas, in which 


Lady Randolph, otherwiſe a blame- 


Jeſs character, precipitates herſelf, 
like the Bard, from a cliff into 
eternity. | 
111. Tus DOwWAGER. By 
Thomas Chatterton, Some ſcenes 
of a play by this extraordinary 
young man are ſtill in MS, * 

112. THE DowNFAL OF THE, 
As$0CIATION, Comic Trag. in 


five acts, 8vo. 1771. Printed at 


Wincheſter. | 


113. ThE DOowNFAL OF BRIBK- 


RY, or, The honeſt Man of Taun- 
ton. Ballad Opera, of three acts, 


by Mark Freeman, of Taunton, in 


Somerſetſhire, 8yo. 1733. This 
was never intended for the ſtage, 
nor is the author's name appa- 
rently a genuine one. It there- 


fore ſeems to have been only a 


party-picee, written on a conteſted 
election for Somerſetſhire in the 
year 1733, which was the time of 
a general election for parliament. , 

114. THE DRAGON of WANT, 
LEY. A Burleſque Opera, by H. 
Carey, 8vo. 1738; acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, This piece has a 
great deal of humour in it, and 


WAS a very frne burleſque On the 


Italian operas, at that time ſo much 
the paſſion of the town. The plot, 
taken from ihe old ballad of Moore 


of Moorehail, is worked up into 


all the incidents of love, heroiſqm, 
rivalry, and fury, which moſt of 
the Italian operas indiſcriminately 
were tuffed with. Fo help this 
forward, the. characters wee dreſſled 
in the utmc extravagance of thea- 
Lic parade: the machinery ruly 

burleſque, 
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burleſque, and the ſongs, though 
ludicrous to the higheſt degree, 
were ſet perfectly in the Italian caſte. 
116. ADRAMATIC Pi ECE. By 
the Charter-Houſe ſcholars, in me- 
mory of the powder plot, per- 
formed at the Charter-Houſe, Nov. 
6, 1732, 8vo. x SM 
116. Tus DRUMMER, or, The 
haunted Houſe, Com. by Addiſon, 
4to. 1715. Nothing perhaps can 
give a ſtronger proot of how vague 
and indeciſive as to real merit the 
Judgment of an audience is to be 
conſidered, and how frequently 
that judgment is biaſled by names 
alone, than the ſucceſs of this co- 
medy, which, coming out at firſt 
without any known parent, not- 
withſtanding it had all the advan- 
tages of admirable acting, was ſo 
univerſally diſliked, that the author 
choſe to keep himſelf concealed till 
after his death; when Mr. Tickell 
Raving omitted it in his Collection 
of the Author's works, it was re- 
publiſhed by Sir Richard Steele in 
Ato. 1722; and aſſerted to be the 
production of Mr, Addiſon, or at 


eat written under his direction. 


It is obſerved, by Sir Richard, 
that ** the Drummer made no fi- 


« gure on the ſtage, though ex- 


46 45 50 well acted; and when 
«© J obſerve this, ſays he, I ſay a 
% much harder thing of the ſtage 
« than of the comedy.” Dr. 
Warton (Eſſay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, p. 269.) ſpeak- 
ing of this play, calls it * that ex- 
s cellent and negle&ed comedy, 
that juſt picture of life and real 
«© manners, where the poet never 
« ſpeaks in his own perſon, or to- 
46 tally drops or forgets a character 
* for the ſake of introducing a 
«* brilliant ſimile or acute remark: 
ze where no train is laid for wit; 
% no JENEMYS or BENS are ſuf- 
«© fered to appear.” Mr. Theo- 


to F 
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bald (ſee Notes to Beaumont and 


Fletcher, vol. I. p. 317. edit. 
1778.) ſays, he was informed by 
Mr. Addiſon, that the character of 
Hellum was ſketched out by him 
from that of Savill in the Scornful 
Lady. Sir Richard Steele dedicated 
his republication of this play to 
Mr. Congreve, and 1s very ſevere | 
on Mr. Tickell for his omiffion 

of it, as well as for other cireum- 


ſtances relative to the publication 


of Mr. Addiſon's works. 

117. TE Dxvivs. Pantomime 
Entertainment, Ad at Covent- 
Garden, 1775. | 

118, Tus DRUuN KER NEws- 
WRITER. Comic Interlude. Per- 
formed at the Hay-Market, 8vo. 
1 

119. Tur Duzr. A Play, b 
William Obrien. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1772. This piece de- 
ſerved more ſucceſs than it met 
with. It was taken from Le Phi- 
lojophe fans le ſcavoir; and was 
ated only one night. 

120. ThE DvutLLisT. Com. 
by William Kenrick. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1773. This 


was taken from Fielding%s Amelia. 


It had no ſucceſs, and was acted 
only once, We do not, how- 
ever, think it had more defects 
than many other pieces that have 
enjoyed a nine nights” life on the 
ſtage, Yet the ancient cuſtom of 
immediate damnation is leſs in- 
jurious to managers, than the lin- 
gering death by which ſeveral mo- 
dern pieces have been ſuffered to 
expire. 

121. Tux DuENNA. Comic 
Opera, by Richard Brinſley Sheri- 
dan, Eſq. Acted at Covent-Gar- 


den. 1775. This piece was re- 


ceived with applauſe by crowded 
audiences through a run of ſixty- 
five nights during the firſt ſeaſon 
of its appearance. In the follow- 
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ing year it was repeated at leaſt 
thirty times, and ſtill continues a 
favourite with the publick. It ex- 


| hibits ſo happy a mixture of true 


humour and muſical excellence, 
that it deſervedly ſtands /econd on 
the liſt of its kindred performances. 
The Beggar's Opera - opt will 


always remain the. fit. 


122. Tus DukNNA. Comic 
Opera, in three acts, 8vo. 1776. 
This is a parody on Mr. Sheri- 


dan's celebrated performance, and 


is entirely political. The ſuppoſed 
author of the preſent Grub-ſtreet 
piece (which is not the worſt of its 
kind) 1s Ifrael Pottinger. 

123. DR RE AND NO DuxE. 
Farce, by N. Tate. Acted by 
their majeſties ſeryants, 410. 1685. 
4to, 1693. The ſcene of this 
piece lics in Florence, and the plot 
is taken from Trappolin ſuppos d a 
Prince, It has ſeveral ſongs in it, 
but theſe are now omitted in the 


deciſions are taken from the Contes 
D'Ouville ; but the whole deſign 
is ſo abſurd and impoſſible, that it 
appears fomewhat wonderful it 
ſhould be ſo frequently repreſented 
as it is, or meet with ſo much ap- 
plauſe even from the very Canaille. 
Prefixed to it is, A Preface, con- 
* cerning Farce. With an ac- 
count of the Perſonz and Larvæ, 
«4 &c. of the ancient theatre.“ 
124. THE 


on the books of the Stationers' 
Company, Sept. 9, 1653. 
125, TuE DuKE or Gv1sE. 


Trag. by Dryden and Lee. Acted 
by their Majelties* ſervants,—4to. 


1683. 4to. 1687. This play, al- 


though in many parts it is very 


fine, met with ſeveral enemies at 
its firſt appearance upon the ſtape ; 


the nation being at that time in a 
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This play was among 


Trappoliu's judicial 


| Duxs or Gvisz. 
By Henry Shirley. This play has 
not been printed, but was entered 


ferment about the ſucceſſion, whick 
_ occaſioned ſeveral pamphlets to be 


written pro and con. The plot is 
taken from Davila, Mezeray, and 
other writers on the reigns of 
Henry III. and Charles IX. and 
the ſtory of Malicorn the conjurer. 
from Roſſet's Hiftoires Tragigaes. 
Dryden wrote only the firſt icene, 
the whole fourth act, and the firſt 
half, or ſomewhat more, of the 
fifth. All the reſt of the play is 
Lee's. | 

126. Duxe Humraunty, Tr. 
thoſe de- 
ſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's ſer- 
vant, It was entered on the books 
of the Stationers Company, June 
29, 1660, as the work of William 
Shakſpeare. Could we believe it 
to have been really written by him, 
what a ſubject of regret would its 
ill fate be to every admirer of our 
immortal poet! 

127. Tus Dux E or MILLAX. 
Trag. by P. Maſſinger. Acted at 


Black -Friers, 4to. 162 3. 4to. 1638. 


The plot partly from Guicciardiai, 
book 8. and partly from Joſephus's 
Hiftory of the Fewws, book 15. ch. 4- 
where will be found the Rory of 
Herod's leaving orders with his 
uncle Joſeph to put his beloved wife 
Mariamne to death, from which 
the inſtructions given by Sforza 
to his favourite Franciſco, for the 
murther of the ducheſs Marcelia 
his wife, ſeem evideatly borrowed. 

128, TE Duke or Mit Ax. 
Tragi-Com. by Richard Cumber- 
land, Eſq. Acted at Covent-Gar- 


den, 1779. Not printed. This 


piece conſiſts of Maſſinger's Play, 
and Fenton's Mariamat, incorpo- 
rated. The works of theſe two 


authors ſo ill coaleſce, that the pre- 


ſent 1 was coldly te- 
ceived, and acted only three nights. 

129. THE DukE's MisTRESS. 
Tragi-Com. by james Shirley. 


Dal. 
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on account of a few paſſages which 
the audience thought too indeli- 


Lane, 4to. i638, 
Henry Shirley. 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioner's Company, Sept, 9, 1653. 


De Farrier made Phyſician, 


Mrs. Sheridan. 
Lane, '8vo. 1763. Our fair drama- 


IS 
* 
% 


| r. 
'Aﬀed at the private houſe; Drury- 


Scene Parma. 


130. TuE Duns BawB. By 
Not printed; but 


131. ThE Dums Lapy, or, 
Com. 
by John Lacy. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1672. 
plot and much of the language of 


this play is from Moliere's Me- 


decin malgre lui. The ſcene is laid 


in London. | 
132. ThE Duns Knicnt., An 


hiſtorical Com. by Lewis Machin. 
Acted by the children of the Re- 
vels, 4to. 1608, 4to. 1633, The 
ſcene of this play. lies in Cyprus, 


and the moſt eſſential incidents of 


the plot are taken from Bandello's 
Novels, and are ſimilar to thoſe in 


a Play, called The Queen, or, The 


Excellency of her Sex. 
133. Tue Dues. Com. by 
Acted at Drury- 


tiſt was leſs fortunate in the pro- 
duction of this, than in her former 
comedy. The Dupe was damned, 


cate. Whether they were not, in 
this reſpect, emſelves rather 100 


delicate, is a point which muſt not 


be here argued. Certain it is, 
however, that the rigid ſentence 
paſſed on this unfortunate play 
redounds greatly to the honour 
of our modern audiences, who, 
whether miſtaken or not in their 
judgments, have herein ſhewnz 


that they will tolerate nothing - 


which has but the leaſt appearance 
of being offenſive to the laws of 


| decbrum. 


134. Tre Doren Arrlaner. 
Farce, 8 vo. 1759. 


135. Tux Doren cb 
2A. 


Com. by J. Marſton. Play- 
d Et by. thee children 


ALF 
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The 


thorne. 


by Mrs. Behn. 


D U 


of the Revels, 4to. 7605. The 
incident of Coctledemey's cheating 
Mrs. Mulligrub the vintner's wife 
of the goblet and the ſalmon, is 


taken from the Contes du Monde, or 


elſe from the ſame ſtory related in 


an Engliſh book of Novels, called 
De Palace of Pleaſure, 


136. Tus Durcuess or FER- 
NANDINA. Trag. by Henry Glap- 
This piece was entered 
at Stationers's Hall, June 29, 
1660, but has not been publiſhed, 

137. TgE Duren Lover. C. 
Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1673. The 
ſcene of this play lies in Madrid, 
and the plot is founded on the 
ſtories of Emufemie and Theodore, 
Don Fame and Frederic, in a Spa- 
niſh Novel, called Don Fene, 
Mrs. Behn, in her addreſs to the 
reader, prefixed to this play, be- 
gins thus: Good, Saver, Honey, 
„ Sugar-candicd Reader. 

138. Tat DuTcutss or Mar- 
FEY, Trag. by John Webſter. 
Acted at Black-Friers and the 
Globe, 4to. 1623, 4to. 1640. The 
ſcene hes in Madrid, and the 
ſtory of it is well known in hiſ- 
tory. Lopez de Vega wrote a 
play on the ſame ſubject, called 
El Mayordomo ae la Duqueſſa de 
Amaifi; and beſides the hiſtorians 
ot Naples, Goulart has given this 
tale a place in his Hifloires agni- 
fables, and Bandello has worked it 
up in one of his Novels. 

139. ThE DUTCREss or MaAL- 
FEY. Trag. AQed at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1078, This is Web- 
ſter's play adapied to the ſtage. 

140. THE Duchkss or ur- 
FOLK, ber Life, An hiſtorical 
play, by Thomas Drue, 4to. 1631. 
The plot is founded on hiſtory, 


and the ſtory may be ſeen at large 


in Fox” s Martyrology, A. D. 1558, 
and in Clark's Martyrelog y, ch. 11. 


p- 521. Scene London. 
1 141. TRE 


DU . 
141. Tux Durehuax. Myr 
geal Entertainment, by Thomas 
Bridges. Acted at the Hay- Mar- 
ket, 8 vo. 1775. hen: 
142. Tas: Bardot Dxcer- 
TION..', Com.; of one act. Per- 
formed at Covent-Garden, April 
22, 1778, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Bulkeley. Not printed. 
143. DYccon or BEDLAM. A 


„ 


" 43 ng or Do vol As. 
A Pramas, Eſſay, 8vo. 
1750. „d 0 54:9 oy” 
2. THE Ear oF 177 . 
by Henry Jones, 8 vo. 1753, Act- 
ed at Covent: Garden. This piece 
the town had been for ſome years 
in expectation of, and on its ap- 
pearance it met with great ſuc- 
ceſs, taking a run for twelve 
nights, and bringing the author 
ſome very good benefits ſince in 
Dublin. It, has been ſaid that he 
was aſſiſted in the writing it by 
the earl of /Cheſterfield, and the 
late laureat C. Cibber. However 
that may be, the play can ſcarcely 
lay claim to any capital ſhare of 
merit; for although the language 
may be an improvement on Banks's 
tragedy of the ſame name, yet the 
conduct of the piece is not ſo good, 
nor the incidents ſo affecting, ſo 
that the latter has as much the 
advantage i in fathes, as this has. in 
poetry 
3. Tas EARL or Essks. 0 
by Hen. Brooke. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, vo. 1761. As all the 
pieces of this title are ſounded on 
hiſtory, on that even of our own 
Vo l. II. 
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This mode of e, 


Dr V 


play of this title was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, by Thomas Colwell, in the 

year 1562 to 1563. Tbis play, L 
believe, was never publiſhed. It 


' ſeems to have been the firſt ſkerch 


of Gammer Gurton's Needle, which 
appeared in 157 5 from the ſame 
4. or e 18 the Pn it · 
el 9 2. 1 bY 1. | 


* 
lion 


4 ? x 5 po . 


” 
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country, and of 2 3 che beg 

known to every Engliſhman, very 
little liberty can be.taken with the 

ſtory of them. Yet Brooke ſeems 
to have varied his conduct, from 
that, of the former plays on the 
ſubject, fo much as to give it 
ſomewhat the air of novelty; and 
indeed not only from that, büt 
from the ſpirit and energy of the 
language, this piece appears to bid 


the faireſt., for maintaining its 
ground, and for a. time at leaſt 


baniſhing its rivals from the ſtage. 

The repreſentative of the Earl, 
during the run of the piece, being 
in converſation with Pr. Johnſon, 
was loud in the praiſe of Mr. 
Brooke's ſentiments, and poetry. 
The Doctor, who had neither read 
nor ſeen the work recommended, 
deſired to he furniſhed, with ſome 
ſpecimen of its excellence. On 
this Mr. Sheridan repeated the 


tag at the end of the firſt act, con» 


cluding with this line”; 


ce To rule o'er freemen, mould chem- 
„ ſelves be free.“ 


obſerved 
ive in ſuch, 
a degree, 


the Doctor, is conclu 
H 


s 44 be fat.” 
$ ij 4 3% ; ' > + 


EA 


a degree, that it will loſe nothing under the title of We Betrazer of 
of its force, even though we ſhould bis County, and again 1754, un- 


apply it to a more familiar ſub- 


* 


4 Who: drives fat oxen, ſhould himſelf 


So happy a parody ought always to 


attend rhe crambe repetita of the 


Earl of Eſſex. Mr. Brooke indeed, 
when he republiſhed his play, 
took care to change the line at 
which the ridicule had been 
pointed. 855 

4. TuE EARL or Marge 


 MARR'D, with the Humours of Foc- 


key the Highlander, Tragi-comical 


Farce, by J. Philips, 8vo. 1716. 


This piece was never acted, being 
merely political, on the ſucceſſes 
of the king's army againſt the 
Rebels, headed by the earl of Marr, 


in the year 1715. See Tar Paz- 


TENDER'S FLIGHT, &c. 

F. Tux EARL or SoMERSET, 
Trag. by Henry Lucas, 4to. 1780. 
This is on the ſame ſtory as Sir 


Thomas Overbury, and was print - 
ed in a volume, entituled © Poems 


ec to her Majeſty.” 
6. Tuz Earr or Warwick. 
Trag. by Dr. Thomas Franklin. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 3 vo. 1767. 
This play, which was taken, with- 
out any acknowledgment, from an- 
other on the ſame ſubject. and with 


the ſame title, by Monſieur de la 


Harpe, was acted with applauſe. 
The performance of Mrs. Yates 
was truly excellent. 


7. THE EARL oT Warwick, 


or, The King and Subject. 1 rag. 
by Paul Hiffernan, 8 vo. 1767. A 


very indifferent trat ſlation of Mon- 


ſicur de la Harpe's play above - 


mentioned. 


8. Tur EARL or WESTMOR- 
LAXD. Trag. by Henry Brooke, 


Eſq; 8vo. 1778. This was firſt 


8 acted at Dublin in the year 1741, ; 
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in the Black-Friers, 4to. 1605. 
It is ſaid, that for writing this 


accuſed of reflecting on the Scots, 


' 


EA 


der that of /njxred Honour. It is 
founded on the old Engliſh hiſtory, 
of the firſt invaſion of 'the Danes, 
and was favourably received. 

9. EARLor WEsTMOREL AND, 
See BETRAYER OF His Coun- 
TRY. ; 1 
10. EASTWARD Hort. Com, 
by G. Chapman, Ben Jonſon, and 
John Marſton. Acted by the 
children of her Majeſties Revels, 


comedy, wherein the authors were 


they were committed to priſon, 
and were in danger of loſing their 
ears and noſes. They, however, 
received pardons, and Jonſon, on 
his — from priſon, gave 
an entertainment to his friends, 
amongſt whom were Camden and 
Selden. In the midſt of the en - 
tertainment, his mother, more an 
antique Roman than a Briton, 
drank to him, and ſhewed him a 
paper of poiſon which ſhe intend- 
ed to have given him in his li- 
quor, having firſt taken a-portion 
of it herſelf, if the ſentence for 
his puniſhment had paſſed. This 


is the ſtory which hath come down 
to us. The offenfive parts are 


omitted in all but à few copies. 
From it Hogarth took the plan 
of his ſet of prints, called The 


| indypſtrious and idle Prentices, And 


ſome years ago it was revived, 
for the entertainment and inſtruc- 


tion of the city youth, on lord 


mayor's night, in the ftead of the 
London Cuc told, which it had for 


many years bren cuſtomary to 


perform on that night, to the in- 
ſult of the citizens, and the diſ- 
grace of morality and good man- 
ners. This alteration did not fuc- 


ceed, and lately another has been 
| | | made 


E D 
made by Mrs. Lenox. See OLD 
CITY MANNERS. 

An alteration was alſo made 
by Tate, under the title of Cuctold's 
Haven, but not ſo good as the 


original. 


11. Epo Ax, or, The Engliſh A. 


narch. An heroic Trag. by T. 
Ry mer, 4to. 1678, allo in 4to. 
1691, under the title of The Eng- 
liſh Monarch. This play is writ- 
ten in heroic verſe. The ſcene is 
fixed in London; the unity of time 
is ſo well preſerved, that the whole 
action lies between 12 at noon 
and 10 at night; and the plot is 
taken from W. of Malmeſbury, and 
other old Engliſh Hiſtorians. 
Langbaine calls it a much better 
play than Ravenſcroſt's Edgar and 
Aifreda ; but it falls far ſhort of the 
merit of Hill's 4:hekwold, | 

12, KING EDGAR AND Al- 
FREDA. T. C. by E. Ravenſ- 
croft. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to., 1677. This play is on the 


. ſame ſtory as the preceding one, 


but the plot of it ſeemingly bor- 
. Towed from a Novel, called The 
Annals of Love. The ſcene lies in 
Mercia or Middle-England, and 
there is prefixed to it a life of Ed- 
gar, king of the Weſt Saxons. 

13. EDGAR AND EMMETINE. 
A Fairy Tale, by J. Hawkſs orth. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1701. 
This little picce met with great 


. ſucceſs in the repreſentation, and 


indeed deſervedly. The exchange 
of ſex in Edgar and Emmeline, by 
the command of the fairies, to 
enable them to receive the impreſ- 
ſions of love unknown to them- 
ſelves, through the conveyance of 
friendſhip, is a new and pretty 
thought; the condu of it ſen- 
fible, rational, and delicate, and 
the behaviour of thoſe little ima- 
ginary beings the fairies, con- 
 liſtent with the ideas we have con- 
ſtantly formed of them. In a 
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word, altogether it is a. very 
pleaſing entertainment, and 1s 
rendered ſtill more ſo by the ad» 
dition of the muſical Interludes, 
whereby the main action is bro- 
ken in upon and relieved. © 

14. EDwWwARD I. An hiſtorical 


play, by Geo. Peele, 4to. 1593. 


The title at length runs as follows, 
The famous Chronicle of King Ed. 
ward the firſt, ſurnamed Lond hands, 
avith his returne from the Haly Land. 
Aiſo the Life of Lleuclien Rebell in 
Wales, Laſtly, the finking of QJuerne 
Elinor, <vho ſunck at Charing Crofſe, 
and rgje again at Potter sbith, naw 
named Ducenhith, For the ſtory, 
ſee Walſingham, and other Eng- 


liſh Chronicles. | 


15. ErwarD II. Trag. by C. 
Marlow. Acted by the earl of 


Pembroke's ſervants, 4to. 1 598, 


4to. 1612, 4to. 1622. It was en- 
tered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, July 6, 1593. 
This play is very far from a bad 
one, and contains the fall of Mor- 
timer, and the life and death of 
Piers Gaveſton, earl of Cornwall, 
and chief favourite of that unfor- 
tunate prince, together with his 
own death, and the troubleſome 
cvents of his reign. The ſcene 


lies partly in England, and partly 


in France, and the ſtory keeps 
very cloſe to hiſtory. h 
16. EDUwWwARD III. his Reign. An 
Hiſtory, ſundry times played about 
the City of London. Anon. 4to. 
1596, 4to. 1599. This play was 
reprinted in a Collection of Old 
Poetry as Shakſpeare's, in the year 
1760. The plot from our Eng- 
liſn Chronicles. \ 
17. KING Epward III. with 
the Fall of Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Hiſtorical Play, gto. 1691. Anon. 
Coxeter, however, attributes it to 
John Bancroft, who, as he ſays, 
made a preſent of it to Mountfort 
the actor. The ſcene lies at Not- 
H 2 tingham, 


1 
TD 
tingham, and the plot is from the 
_ Engliſh Hiſtory, and a Novel, cal- 
led The Counteſs of Saliſbury. 
18. EpwaRD IV. An hifto- 
rical play, in two parts, by 'Tho. 
+ Heywood. B. L. 4to. No date. 
The fourth edition, 4to. 1626. 
19. EDWARD AND ELEONORA. 
Trag. by James Thomſon. As it 
was to have been acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1739. This play, 
after the parts of it had been caſt, 
and the whole ſeveral times re- 
hearſed, was prohibited to be act- 
ed by the Lord Chamberlain. It 
is ſuſpected from ſome paſſages in 
| 175 play (which are omitted in 
Murdock's edition) that the au- 


. 


id, than to avoid that ſentence _ 


114, rather wiſhed to have it for- 


againſt it. By the favour of the 


Prince of Wales, who at that time 
was in oppoſition to the court, it 


is ſuppoſed the poet ſuſtained no 


loſs by this play being refuſed | 


ſtage repreſentation. The plot is 
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a very glorious circumſtance of 


the Engliſh Hiſtory, It is, how- 
ever, poorly executed, and con- 
ſequently, although ſtrongly ſup- 


ported by the performance, met 
with very indifferent ſucceſs, 

23. EDWARD THE BLACK 
PRINCE, or, The Battle of Poiftiers, 
Trag. by Mrs. Hoper, This piece 
was performed at the playhouſe 
in Goodman's Fields, about 1748, 
by a patched-up, wretched ſet of 
performers, excepting Miſs Bud- 
gell, who acted the principal he- 
roine. The author being a wo- 
man, and entirely unuſed to wri- 
ting, this play proved as bad as 


the laſi-mentioned One, and, being 


uſhered into the world under ſuch 


terrible diſadvantages, died in the 


birth, and was entirely loſt in its 
original obſcurity. X | 
24. EDwiN. Trag. by Geo, 


Fire 8vo. 1724. Acted in 


incoln's-Inn Fields, with but lit- 
tle ſucceſs. | | | 


- built on the affecting circumſtance 23. Tux EI DER BROTHEA. NI 
of conjugal love in Eleonora to Com. by John Fletcher. Acted at } 
Edward I. who when her huſband, the Black -Friers, 4to. 1637, 4tos d 

at that time not king, received a 1651, 4to. 1661, The firſt ande 


wound with a poiſoned arrow in third editions have the name of 


the holy wars, cured the wound Fletcher alone. In the ſecond, && 


by ſucking out the venom, al- 


though to the apparent hazard of 


her own life. 

20. EDpWARD AND ELEONORA. 
Trag. altered from Thomſon, by 
Thomas Hull. Acted at Covent 

Garden, 8 vo. 1775. | 


21. EDwARD VI. Play, by 


Edw. Barnard, 8vo. 1757, printed 


ia a volume, intituled, © Virtue 


& the ſource of Pleaſure.” 

232. EDWARD THE BLACK 
PrINCE, or, The Battle of Poic- 
tiers. Hiſt, Trag by W. Shirley, 
'  Bvo, 1750, This tragedy was 
* ated at Drury-Lane. It is ſaid 


to be attempted after the manner 
be” Shakſpeare, and is founded on 


Beaumont is joined with him. 
26. TRE ELI DpERS. Farce, by 


— Cobb. Acted at Covent- 


Garden, April 21, 1780, for the 
benefit of Mr. Wilſon. 


27. Tus ELECTION, Com. of 


three acts, 12mo. 1749. 
28. This ELEcTion. A Mu- 
ſical Interlude, by Miles Peter 
Andrews. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1774. 5 
What nauſeous potions will not 
muſick waſh down the throat of 
the public! 18 
29. ELECTRA. Trag. by C. 
W. viz. Charles Waſe, 8vo, 1649. 
This is only a tranſlation from 
Sophocles. 


10. ELEC IRA. 


: E L 


30. ELECTRA, T. by Lewis 
Theobald. Tranflated from the 
Greek of. Sophocles, with notes 
12mo. 1714. 

31. ELECTRA. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by George 
Adams, 8vO. 1729. 


32. ELECTRA. Trag. tranſ- 
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deſervingly celebrated, would be 
vain and unneceſſary. I ſhall there- 
fore only refer my reader to what 
J have faid of this author's other 
piece, Caractacus, which will equal- 
ly apree with this. In the drama 
before us, however, the bard has 
more ſtrictly adhered to the rules 


Jated from Sophocles, by Dr. of the ancient tragedy, than in 


Thomas Franklin, 4to. 1759. 

33. El. ECTRA. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire by Dr. Thomas 
Franklin, 12mo. 1761. This piece 
was acted at Covent-Garden for 
Mrs. Yates's benefit, 1774, and af- 
terwards at Drury-Lane. 

34. ELecTRa. Trag. by W. 
Shirley, 4to. 1766. This piece 
is dedicated to the earl of Cheſ- 
terſield. It is no other than the 
Electra of Sophocles adapted to 
the ſtage, and was written in the 
year 1745. But though there ap- 
pears nothing in it liable to a per- 
ſonal application, yet after being 
rehearſed at Covent-Garden in 
JERRY 1763, it was denied a 
icence at the Lord Chamberlain's 
office. | 

35. ELYR Ip, or, The Pair In- 
conſiant, Trag. by Aaron Hill, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. No 
date [1710]. '' The author, diſ- 
ſatisfied with this juvenile pro- 
duction, afterwards entirely new 
wrote it, and brought it out again 
at Drury-Lane in 1731, under the 
title of ArHETwOolLlp. At the 


end of the preface he ſays, he had 


attempted a tranſlation of God- 
frey of Boloyn, and that he in- 
rended ſuddenly to publiſh a ſpe- 
cimen and propoſal for printing it 
by fobſeripehing; EI 

36. EuFriba, Dram. Poem, 
by W. Maſon, 4to.' 1752. This 
piece. was not defigned for the 
ſtage, but is written after the 
manner of the Greek Tragedy. 


To attempt giving any character 


of a performance fo recent and fo 


* 


his Caraclacus, having here ad- 
mitted no more than three ſpeak - 
ing characters, the reſt being en- 
tirely ode and chorus. He has, 
moreover, agreed in point of ca- 
taſtrophe with Hill and other dra- 
matic writers on the ſame ſtory, by 
making Elfrida devote herſelf to a 
monaſtic life, to avoid a marriage 
with Zdgar, whom hittory, on the 
contrary, aſſures us ſhe became 
queen to, and ſurvived, nor found- 
ed her monaſtery till after ſhe had, 
in order to obtain the ſucceſſion 
for her own ſon, procured the 
murder of her ſon-in-law Edward. 

37. ELFRIDA. Dram. Poem, 
by W. Maſon. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1772, 8vo. By this al- 


teration of Elida, in which the 


lyrick parts are both tranſpoſed 
and curtailed, the author is ſaid 


to have been much offended, and 


to have defigned an angry addreſs 
to Mr. Colman (then manager of 
Covent-Garden Theatre) on the 
ſubject. But that gentleman threat- 
ening him with the introduction 
of a cherus of Grecian waſherwo- 
men in ſome future ſtage enter- 
tainment, the bard was ſilenced, 
being perhaps of opinion that his 


claſſical interlocutors would have 


ſuffered by the compariſon. “/. 


Jrida has ſince been altered by the 


author, new ſet by Giardini, and 
acted at Covent-Garden, 1770. 
38. ELTRN ID. Trag. by Mr. 
Jackſon. Acted at the Hay-Mar- 
ket, 1776, This play was per- 
formed only three nights. On 
r 
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39 · Er1za. Muſical Entertain- 
ment, by Richard Rolt, 8vo. 17 54. 
Set to muſic by Dr, Arne, and 
performed at the Hay- Market, 
where it was prohibited, It was 
afterwards acted at Drury»Lane 
with ſucceſs, | | 

40. ELLa. A Tragycal Enter- 
Jude, or Diſcoorſeynge Tragedie. 
Wroten bie Thomas Rowleie ; 
plaiedd before Malter Canynge, 
atte hys howſe nempte the Rodde 


Lodge (alſo before the duke of 


Norfolck, Johan Howard) B8vo. 
1777- One of thoſe pieces print- 
ed as performances of the 15th 
century, but now generally acknow- 
ledged to have been the forgeries 
of Thomas Chatterton, 

41. ELMERICk, or, Ju/tice Tri- 
umpbant, Trag. by George Lillo. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1740. 
Scene the king's palace at Buda. 
This was a poſthumous work, 
brought on the ſtage after the au- 
thor's death. | 
42. TünE EropemenT. Farce, 
by William Havard. Add at 


5 Drury-Lane, 1763, ſor the benefit 
of the author. Not printed. 


43. Tur EropgukN T. A Pan- 
tomime Entertainment. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1768. os 

44. ELVIR A, or, The Worſt not 
aleways true. Com. by a perſon of 
quality (ſuppoſed to be lord Dig- 
by] 4to. i667. The ſcene lies in 
Vaiencia, The plot is very in- 
tricate and buſy; and from {ome 


part of it Mrs, Centlivre ſeems to 


have borrowed the Vonder, or 4 


' Woman keeps a Secret. 


' 45- ELvita. A Trag. by D. 
Mallet, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8 vo. 1765. This being looked 
upon by many as a miniſterial 
play, and the rather as it was 
brought on at the critical time 
when our political pack were in 


full cry, ſhunting down the Scotch 


fe 


— 
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of che _ 


Peace, as they called it, Mr. Mz. 


let's performance was deb din 
very unpopular li aht. vi. 
cific ſentiments, though in bow - 
ſelves unexceptionable. {1c 2: 124 
idea of a monarch who plagt 
chief glory, not in that nnn 
ſpirit which operates to the 
ſtruction of mankind, but in c- 
tivating the arts, which flovriſh 
only in peaceful times; theſe 
were ſufficient, at ſuch a jun e- 
ture, to ſtamp the play with the 
character of a political piece. 
This, together with the author's 
being a North Briton by birth, 
proved very unfavourable circum- 
ttances to Elvira. It is con- 
feſſedly an imitation of Mr. De la 
Motte's tragedy, founded on the 
ſame melancholy event, viz. a 
Portugueſe ſtory, taken from that 
excellent poem, The Lufiad of 
Camogns, which has been fo ad- 
mirably tranilated by Mr. Mic- 
kle. Before this tragedy was re- 
hearſed, Mrs. Pritchard, who was 
appointed to repreſent the queen, 
objected againſt performing it, 


and gave the proflipacy of the 


character as the oſtenſible reaſon 
of her diſlike to it. To this the 
author with ſingular modeſty re- 
plied—** Why, Madam, you have 
always played Lady Macbeth, juſt 
ſuch another part as this I de- 
ſigned for you, and yet you never 


complained of the former.“ 


46. EMI1LI1a.. Tragi-Com. 8vo. 
1672. Dedicated to the only frav. 
In this Dedication the anonymous 
author confeſſes that the hint of 
his plot was taken from the Co- 
ftanza di Rojamondo of Aurelio Au- 
reli, The ſcene lies in Micena, 
and the unity of place, beſides 
that of time and perſons, is fo ex- 
actly obferved, that there is no 
breaking of the ſcene until the end 


of 


E M 
47. EL IA. Trag. by Mark 
Anthony Meilan, 8 vo. No date 


[1771]. The man who can keep 
his eyes open over this and the 
other dramatic pieces by our au- 
thor, might rival the watchfulneſs 
us, and ſet the ſtrongeſt 
doſe of opium at defiance. When 
ſumming and writing-maſters would 
appear as poets, we may truly ob- 
ſerve with Horace—Optat epbip- 


pia bos 9 turn - ſpits 


are occaſionally called Cz/ar and 
Pompey, we cannot help grudging 
the name of the gallant triumvir 
to this ſcribbler of dull plays and 
teacher of multiplication. 'The 
hint of his piece was taken from 
The SpeAator, No 491. 

48. TuE EMPEROR OF THE 
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Moon. A Dialogue Pantomime. 


EasT, Tragi-Com. by P. Maſ- 


ſinger. Acted at Black-Friers and 
the Globe, 4to. 1632. This is a 
very good play; the hiſtory from 
the life of the younger Theodoſius, 
and the ſcene laid in Conſtant;- 
nople. Lee ſeems in his Theadgſius, 
or The Force of Love, to have bor- 
rowed ſome hints from the piece 
before us; particularly that of Theo- 
lloſius s negligence as to public af- 
fairs extending to ſuch a length, 
as the giving his ſiſter Pulcheria an 
abſolute power even over the life 
of his beloved 4thenars, by means 
of a blank figned and delivered 
to her, ; 1 
49. Tux Eur ERROR OF THE 
Moon. Farce, Mrs. Behn. 


b 
Acted at the Gomes Theatre, 4to. 


1687. This piece is taken from 
Arlequin Empereur dans le Monde 
de la Lune, which was originally 
tranſlated from the Italian. Mrs. 
Behn, however, has made great 
alterations, and rendered it ex- 
tremely full of whimſical and en- 
tertaining buſineſs. It is indeed, 
however abſurd, many degrees 
more rational than the dumb ſhew 


trical 


by E N 


of pantomimes, without either 
meaning or poſſibility, which ſo 
repeatedly at this time brin 


crowded houſes, to the utter dil- 


couragement of dramatic and thea- 
enius. 
50. ThE EMPEROR OF THE 
Written by Mrs. Behn, with al- 
terations. Performed at the Pa- 
tagonian Theatre, 8vo. 1777. 

51. The EurkEss or MoRoc- 
co. Trag. by Elk Settle. Acted 


at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1678. 


This play is written in heroic 
verſe, and is the firſt that ever 
was adorned with cuts It was 
in ſuch high eſteem, that it was 
acted at court, and the lords and 
ladies of the bedchamber perform- 
ed in it. It however excited the 
envy of Dryden, Shadwell, and 
Crown, who all wrote againſt it; 
but, Settle's cauſe being warmly 
eſpouſed by the duke of Bucking- 
ham and lord Rocheſter, who in 
their anſwers handled Dryden very 
roughly, the play ſtood its ground, 
and its opponents appeared to have 


the worſt of the argument. 


* 


Co. 


52. TE EMyrEss or Moroc- 
Farce. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1674, ſaid to be writ- 
ten by Thomas Duffet; the epi- 
logue (ſpoken by Hecate and the 
three witches) being a new fancy, 


after the old and moſt ſurprizing 


way of Macbeth (which had then 
lately been revived), performed 
with new and coſtly machines, 


which were invented and managed 


by the moſt ingenious operator, 


Henry Wright, P. G. Q. I 


53. ThE ENcHANTED Lo- 
vERs, A Paſtoral, by vir Wm. 
Lower, 12mo. 1658. Scene in 
the iſland of Erithrea in Portugal. 
Printed at the Hague. 

54. THE ENCHANTER, or, 
Love and Magic, by David 

H 4 "is *-JICKs 


Gar- 


# 


9 
f 


3 


» 


— 


Crown. 
ſervants, 4to. 1690. Scene Lon- 
That this comedy did not 
meet with ſo much ſucceſs as ſome 
other of this author's pieces, may 
be gathered from the account he 


don. 


Com. by E. Ravenſcroft. 
' at the 'l heatre Royal, 4to. 1678. 


- CHANT, 


EN 


rick, Muſical Entertainment of 


two acts. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


g vo. 1760. 


56. Ex DYMION. Com. by ]. 
Lilly, 4to. 1592; performed be- 
fore queen Elizabeth, by the chil- 
dren of the Chapel and of Paul's. 


The ſtory from Lucian's Dia- 


logue between Vnus and the Moon, 


and other of the Mythologiſts. 


he Man 


56. EN DYMI ON, or, 


in the Moon. A Maſque, 4to. 1698. 
This is printed at the end of a 
comedy, called Inipſture Defeated, 
which therefore I refer you to. 


57. ENGLAND's GLokRy, A 


Poem, performed in a muſical En- 


tertainment before her majeſty 


(Queen Anne) on her happy birth- 
day. Fol. 1706. Dedicated to the 
Queen, by James Kremberg, who 


compoſed the muſical parts to this 


, ark made in the form of an 


pera. F 
58. TuE EN GCLIsu BrITONS. 


Farce, of one act, inſeribed to 
John Wilkes, Eſq; 8vo. 1763. A 
mere paltry political Squib. 


59. FuE ENCLISsR FRYERS, 
or. The Town Sparks. Com. by ]. 
Acted by their Majeſties' 


himſelf gives of the objections 


. 


"againſt it, and his defence in the 


preface to the play. 
60. TuE ExG1.15H LAWVYER. 
Acted 


This is only a tranſlation, with 


very little change, of Ruggle's 
Latin comedy, called /rnoramus, 
the fcene Bourdenux, VER 
/ F8£EENGrt1sT- Arch. 
| Com, by Geo. Colman, 
* Efy.. Added at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 

"Th 707. The piot and perſonages 
ol this play aze happily adapted 


1 4 3 


chant. 


E N 
from the Ecoſſai/e of Voltaire, Mr, 


Colman's imitation, though well 
received, muſt have appeared to 
greater advantage, could ab actor 
like Mr. Quin have been found 
for the repreſentative of the Mer- 
f. There is a ſober dignity 
in this character, that can only 


be ſupported by a performer of 
weight and conſequence. Being 
allotted, through neceſſity, to a 


comedian not remarkable for his 
ſucceſs in parts that require man- 


lineſs of deportment, gravity, and 


good- breeding, it loſt its chief 
power on the ſtage. | 
62. TE ENGLIsH MoNaRCH, 
See Epo. | 
63. THz ENGLISH MONSIEUR, 
Com, by James Howard, 4to. 
1674. This play was acted at the 
Theatre Royal with good ſueceſs; 


and it is not improbable, from the 
reſemblance of circumſtances, that 
prince Yo/ſcias's falling in love 
with Parthenope, at the inſtant he 


is pulling off his boots to go out 


of town (in The Rehearſal), may 


have been intended to glance at 
the characters of Comely and El/bets 
in this comedy, Scene lies in 
London. Nn 

64. Tre ExLIsH Moos, or, 
The Mock Marriage. Com. by 
Rich, Browne, 8vo. 1659. Scene 
London. „ 

65. Tuk Encr.1sn Pix css, 
or, The Death of Richard the Third. 
Trag. by J. Caryl, 4to. 1667. 


Acted at the Duke of York's Thea- 


tre. The plot is from Holing- 
ſhed, Speed, &c, And the ſcenes 
are Jaid in the head quarters of 
king Richard and the earl of Rich- 


mond, while they are in the ſight 
of each other. The whale drama 


is written in rhime. 

66. Pune ENGLISH Rocug. C. 
by Thomas Thonſon, 4to. 1668. 
Sens Vence. 

| | > 079, & 86 
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67. TaE ENGLISH TRAVEL= 
ER. Tragi-Com. by Tho. Hey- 
wood. Aged at the Cockpit 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1633. The plot 
and language of young Lyonel and 
Reginald are taken from the Mo- 
feellaria of Plautus ; but as to the 
ſtory of old Mincote and his wife 
Geraldine and Delauil, the author 
in his Hiſtory of Women, Lib. 4. p- 
269. where he has related it more 
at large, affirms it to be an abſo- 
lute fact. 
68. Tux ENGLISHMAN IN 
Pak Is. Com. of two acts, by 


Sam. Foote. Acted at Covent- 


Garden, 8 vo. 175 3. This little 
piece met with good ſucceſs; its 
firſt appearance was for Mack- 
lin's benefit when that performer 
acted the part of Buck, and Miſs 
Macklin, Lucinda, which ſeemed 
written entirely to give her an 
opportunity of diſpiaying her va- 
rious qualifications of muſic, ſing- 
ing, and dancing, in all of which 
ſhe obtained univerſal applauſe. 
The author himſelf afterwards re- 


peatedly performed the part of 


Buck; yet it is difficult to ſay, 
which of the two did the charac- 
ter the greateſt juſtice, The piece 
ſeems deſigned to expoſe the ab- 
ſurdity of ſending our youth abroad 
to catch the vices and follies of 
our \ neighbour nations; yet there 
is ſomewhat of an inconſiſtency 


in the portrait of the Engliſhman, _ 


that ſcarcely renders the execution 


anſwerable to the intention. This 


little comedy was imagined to be 
a burleſque on M. de Boiſſy's 


Frangois à Londres. On a compa- 


riſon, however, there does not ap- 
pear the ſlighteſt reſemblance. 

69. Tus ENGLISHMAN RE- 
TURN'D FROM PARIS. Com. of 
two acts, by Sam. Foote, Acted 


at Covent-Garden, \8vo. 1756. 


This is a ſequel to the foregoing 
piece, wherein the Engliſhman, 
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who before was a brute, is now 
become a coxcomb; from being 
abſurdly averſe to every thing fo- 
reign, is grown into a deteſtation 
of every thing domeſtic; and re- 
jets the very woman, now poſ- 
ſeſſed of every advantage, whom 
he before was ruſhing - headlong 


into marriage with, when deſtitute 


of any. This piece is mueh more 
dramatic and compleat than the 
other, and has a greater variety 
of characters in it, two more eſ- 
pecially, Crab, and  M*Ruther, 


which are finely drawn; but the 


circumſtance of the cataſtrophe 
being brought about by Zucinda's 


pretending to have poiſoned Sir 


John Buck in a diſh of tea, is ſto- 


len from Mrs, Centlivre's Ar- 


tiſice. | ; 


70. TRE ENGLISHMAN FROM 


Paris, Farce, by Arthur Mur- 


phy. Acted at Drury-Lane, for 
the benefit of the author, April 
3, 1756. Not printed. This piece, 


which was foreſtalled by Mr. 


Foote's Newly returned Engliſhman, 
was performed only one night. 
The prologue, ſpoken | by Mr. 


Murphy, is preſerved in The Lite- 


rary Magazine.. 

71. THE ENGLISHMAN IN 
BouRDEAUx. Com. tranſlated 
from Favart, 8vo. 1764. The 


tranſlator is ſaid to be an Engliſh - 


lady, then reſiding at Paris. 
72. ENGLISHMEN FoR MY Mo- 
NEY, or, A Woman ill have her 
Mill. Com. 4to. 1616, 4to. 1626, 
4to. 1631. Scene Portugal. 

73. ENOUGH'S AS GOOD 48 A 
FeasT. Com. This piece is men- 
tioned by Kirkman, but without 
either date or author's name, 

74. ENTERTAINMENT AT K. 
James THE FigsT's CORONA- 
TION, By Ben Jonſon. Fol. 1640. 
This piece conſiſts only of congra- 


tulatory ſpeeches ſpoken to his ma- 


jeſty at Fenchurch, Cemple-Bar, ard 


in 
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in the Strand, in his way to the Co- 
yonation, with the author's com- 
- ments to illuſtrate them. 

75. Tu ENTERTAINMENT AT 
RicinonD. A Maſque; preſented 


by the moſt ' illuſtrious | prince 


Charles to their majeſties, 1634. 

76. AN ENTERTAINMENT AT 
RurTL.anDd Hovusrz, by declama- 
tion and muſic, after the manner 
of the ancients, by Sir W, Dave- 
nant, 4to. 1657. The vocal and 
Inftrumental muſic compoſed by 
Dr. Charles Coleman, Capt. Henry 


Cook, Mr. Henry Lawes, and Mr, 


George Hudſon. 
77. Tix ENTERTAINMENT OF 
K. CnarLEs I. coming into Edin- 


_— June 15, 1633, 4to. 
78. Treg ENTERTAINMENT or 
K. Janes any Q. ANNE Ar 


*TyuzoBALDs, when the houſe was 


delivered up with the poſſeſſion to 
the queen by the earl of Saliſbury, 
May 22, 1607, the prince Janville, 
brother to the duke of Guiſe, being 
then preſent; by Ben Jonſon. 

79. THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 
THE KING AND QUEEN, on May- 
Day in the morning 1604, at Sir 
William Cornwallis's houſe at 
Highgate, by Ben Joh ſon. 

80. TE ENTER TATNMENT or 
RE QUEEN AND PRINCE at Lord 
Spencer's at Althorpe, on Saturday, 
June 25, 1603, as they came firſt 
into the kingdom, by Ben Jonſon. 

81. THE ENTERTAINM©2NT OF 
THE TWO KinGs of Get ar Bri- 
TAIN AND DENMARK at Theo- 
balds, July 24, 1606, by Ben Jon- 
ſon. This entertainment is very 
mort, and conſiſts chiefly of epi- 
_ grams. | 
82. An ENTERTAINMENT ON 
TRE PrINCE's BirTh-Day, by 
Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1635. 
83. Ax ENTEATATTNWMENT de- 
ſigoed lor her Maj ef) 13 th-Day, 
by Robert Douslæy, 89. 1732. 

84. Ax ENTERTAINMENT de- 


A Muſe in Livery, or The Foot- 
* man's Miſcellany.” 


Make, preſented in the Banquet- 


ion. 


BP 
ſigned for the Wedding of Go. 
vernor Lowther and Miſs Pen- 
nington, hy Robert Dodſley, 8vo, 
1732. Both theſe laſt are printed 
in a volume of Poems, called, 


85, ThE ENTERTAINMENT 
given by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Knowles, at Cawſome-Houſe near 
Reading, to our moſt gracious 

neen Ann, in her progreſs to- 
ward the Bath, upon the 27th and 
28th days of April, 1613. Where- 
unto is annexed, the Deſcription; 
Speeches, and Songs of the Lords 


ting-houſe, on the marriage-night þ 
of the High and Mightie Count 
Palatine and the Royally deſcended 
Lady Elizabeth, by Thomas Cam- 
pion, 4to. 1613. 

86. THE EpHESTIAN MaTroON, 
Farce of one act, by Charles John- 
ſon, 8vo. 1730. | 
- 87. Tuk Ernesian MaTRON, 
Comic Serenata, after the manner 
of the Italian, by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, | 
performed at Ranelagh-Houſe, 
Byo. 1762. N 

88. EpICAÆNEH, or, The Silint) 
Woman. Com. by Ben Jonſon., 
Acted by the King's fervants, 4to. 
1609. This is accounted one of y 
the beſt comedies extant, and is al- 
ways acted with univerſal applauſe. j 
The ſcene lies in London. The! 
long ſpeeches in the firit book are 
tranſlated, verbatim, from Ovid d. 
Arie Amandi; and a great deal in 
other places is borrowed from they 
Gth ſatire of Juvenal againſt women. 

89. EPpIcCzNE,. or, The Silent 
Woman. Com. written by Ben Jon- 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1776, This alteration, which is 
a very judicious one, was made by 
Mr Come. 7 oo po 

go. Eyipicus, Com. tranſlated 


from Plautus, by Lawr. Echard, 


with critical remarks; but never 


read. 


AS 
intended for the ſtage. The ſcene 
of this piece lies at Athens. The 
time about five or ſix hours. 

1. Eexonina, Dram. Eſſay, 
by John Cars, addreſſed to the 
ladies, 8vo. 1765. The ſtory of 
this piece 1s taken from Dion Caſ- 


| fius and Tacitus. 


92. ERMIx IA, or, The Chaſie 


Lach. Tragi-Com. by Richard 


Flecknoe, 8 vo. 1667. This play 
was never acted, yet the author 
has inſeited the names of the 
actors, whom he defigned for the 
performance, oppoſite to the Dra- 
matis Perſonæ, in order, as he ſays, 
„„ that the reader might have half 
« the 
6 acted, by a lively imagination, 
„which would ſupply the place 
of action.“ And indeed, as Jacob 
obſerves, this was by no means im- 
politic, ſince, as he could not get 
the play acted, it became his next 
buſineſs to endeavour to get it 


943. Ersou WELLS, Com. by 


T. Shadwell. Acted at the Duke's 5 


Theatre, 4to. 1676. This piece 
has ſo much of the true Vis comica 
about it, that it was greatly ad- 
mired even by foreigners ; the fa- 


mous St. Evremond, in particular, 


has made no ſcruple of ranking it 


in point of merit with Ben Jonſon's ' 


4artholomew Fair; yet it could not 
eſcape the malevolence and envy 


of ſome of the author's contempo- 


raries, 
94. Esor. Com. in two parts, 


by Sir J. Vanbrugh. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 4to. 1697. the ſecond 
part not added until the third 
edition, 1702. 4to. This play is 
taken from a comedy of Bourſaut's, 
written about fix years before it; 


but the ſcenes. of Sir Polidorus 
Hog ftye, the Players, the Senator, 


and the Beau, in a-word, part of 


the fourth, and the whole of the 


Alch act, are entire originals, T.e 
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pleaſure of ſeeing them 
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play contains a great deal of ge- 
nuine wit, and uſeful ſatire, yet 


had not the ſucceſs it deſerved to 


meet with, eſpecially on the two 
firſt nights, nor did it run above a 
week together, notwithſtanding 
that the Freach, which is not by 
many degrees ſo good a piece, held 
out for upwards of a month at 
Paris. 

95. Es or. Farce; acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1778. The excel» 
levce of Mr. Henderſon's manner 
of reciting poetry occaſioned this 
wr which was taken from 

ir John Vanbrugh's play above- 
mentioned, with ſome {light altera- 
tions, as is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, jun. But though cleared from 
much of the groſineſs and ob- 
ſcenity it formerly abounded with, 
yet it was not ſufficiently refined 


for the nice ears of the preſent 


inſi pid frequenters of the play- 
houſe, It was ated only one night, 
and is not printed, 

96. Es THE, or, Faith Trium- 
hant. A ſacred Tragedy, by 
Thomas Brereton, 12mo. 1715. 
This is only a tranſlation at large 
of the Eber of Racine, by whom 
this play was originally written on 
the foundation of the nunnery of 
St. Cyr, and acted by the nuns 
of that houſe in the preſence -of 


Louis XIV. In the characters of 


Abaſuerus and Eftber, many very 


fine compliments are paid to 


Louis XIV, and Madame de Main- - 


tenon, the founders of that con- 


vent; and the prologue, in the- 


character of Pzety, is, perhaps, one 


of the fineſt pieces of poetry of its 


length in the French language. 


97. ETHELINDA, or. Love and 


Duty, Trag. by Matthew Welt, 
12mo. 1769. 
In an advertiſement pre- 
fixed to this tragedy, the author 
from an ayerſion to 
intruding on che public, and dif-Z 
| 5 anz 


A. B. F . D 
Dublin. 


ſays, that: 
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ſidence of the piece's merit (being 

written merely to amuſe a few 

leifure hours at the age of nine- 

teen), he had declined bringing i It 
on the ſtage. 


hy AN EveninG Apven- 
run E, or, A Night's Intrigue. * 


from the Spaniſh. Anonymous, 
1680. This play we have not 
ſeen, but imagine it to be De 
Fig,: Intrigue after: mentioned. 
99. Ax Eveninc's INTRIGUE, 
Com. tranſlated from the Spaniſh; 
and ibe ſcene removed into Eng- 
by Capt. John Stevens. 
Seo. 17 Printed in a book, 
Sed. T2 ce ant 7A Libertines. 
8 Ax ExvERNING's Love, or, 
2 Bock Afrologer. Com. by J. 
Dryden. Acted at 'the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 2671. 4to. 1691. This 
play met with good ſucceſs, yet it 
15 a mafs of borrowed incidents. 
The principal plot is built on Cor- 
yeille's fn. Ahrologue (borrowed 
irſelf from Calderon s El Afro- 
e fongido), and the reſt taken 
rom Moliere's Depit amoureuæ, 
ard. Les precienfes ridicales, and 
jinault's L*Amant indiſcret,” toge 
| with ſome hints from Shak- 
1 are. The ſcene Madtid, and 
| ipe e time the laſt evening of the 


.carpryal in the year 1665. 
8 2 Max IN his Hv. 


A the Tard Chamberlain“s 
ſervants, 1898. Printed in 4to. 
| 1602. This comedy is, perhaps, 
in point of the re dundance of cha- 
2Qers and power of language, not 
& inferior to any of our author's 
works. From the character of 
Kiteh, It is pretiy evident that 

I Hoadly took the idea of bis 
Strifiland, in the Suſpicious Hufhand, 
> in whi ich, however, he has fallen 
Afar ſhort of the o iginal. This 

lay had lain dormant and un- 

Ne Temp, oyed for many years, from its 
DO revival after the Reltoration, Wl 


| 8 2 an 
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which they are, either by nature or 
make a figure. 


this play as originally written, 
'« the fcenes was at Florence, the 


Ab Com. by Ben Jonſon. 
y 


© under characters are local, ex- 


4% as it was thus teprefented on the 


E V 
Mr. . in the year 174% 
brought it once more on the ſtage, 
with ſome few alterations, and an 
additional ſcene of his own ; ever 
fince which time it has continued 
to be a flock play, and to be per- 
formed very frequently every ſea- 
ſon. Yet I much doubt, if in any 
future period this piece will ever 
appear to the advantage it did at 
that time; ſince, excluſive of Mr. 
Garrick's own abilities in Xich, 
and thoſe of Meffieurs Woodward 
and Shuter, in the reſpective parts 
of Capt. Bobadil and Matter Sie. 
pben, there was ſcarcely any one 
character throughout the whole, 
that could be conceived by an au- 
dience in the ſtrong light that they 
were repreſented by each ſeveral 
perſormer: fuch is the prodi- 
gious advantage, with reſpect to an 
audience, of the conduct of a thea- 
tre being lodged in the hands of a 
man, who, being himſelf a perfect 
maſter in the profefiion, is able to 
diſtinguiſh the peculiar abilities of 
each individual under him, and to 
adapt them to thoſe charaRters in 


acquirement, the beit qualified to 


Mr. Whalley obſerves, that, in 


«perſons repreſented were Ita- 
« lians, and the manners in great 
% meaſure conformable to the ge- 
„ nius of the place; but in this 
„very play, the humours of the 


preſſing not the manners 'of a 
© Florentine, but the gulls and 
© bullies of the times and country 
„in which the poet lived, And 


« ſfage, it was publi :fhed in the 
& ſame mar ner in _ in 1601. 77 
„When it was printed again in 5 
the collection of his works, 


I had a more becoming and 
: % Con- 


— —_ & g ay or 6 


& wo. n Ww 


TY. 


&« conſiſtent aſpect. The ſcene 
« was transferred to London ; the 
% names of the perſons were 
&« changed to Engliſh ones; and 
the dialogue, incidents, and 
&« manners, were ſuited to the place 
& of action. And thus we now 
% have it in the folio edition of 
& 1616, and in the ſeveral editions 
& that have been printed ſince,” 
102. Every MAN Our or HIS 
Humour. Com. Satire, by Ben 
© Jonſon, - Acted 1599. This play 
1s compoſed of a great variety of 
characters, interrupted. and com- 
| mented on in the manner of the 
ancient drama, by a Grex, or com- 
pany of perſons, who being on the 


pearance of auditors, but are in 
reality a ſet of interlocutors, who 
by their dialogue among them- 
R ſelves explain, = author's, inten- 
tion to the real audience. This 
practice is now almoſt entirely left 
off, yet as the characters in this 
piece are molt of them perfect ori- 
ginals, all painted in the ſtrongeſt 
colours and apparent likeneſſes of 
ſeveral well-known exiſtents in real 
life, I cannot help thinking that, 
| with very little alteration more 


N than an omiſſion of the Grex, this 


play might be rendered extremely 
* fit for the preſent ſtage. 5 

a Biſhop Hurd, however, ſays:— 
s if the reader would ſee the ex- 
© travagance of building dramatic 


N manners on abſtract ideas in its 


, full light, he needs only turn to 
* Ben Jonſon's Every Man out of 
* his Humour, which, under the 
* name of a Play of Character, is 
in fact an unnatural, and, as the 
55 painters call it hard, delineation 
of a group of imply exi/ſing paſ- 
ons, wholly chimerical and 
** unlike to any thing we obſerve 
in the commerce of real life, 
Let this comedy has always had 


ff 9 1. 


ſtage the whole time, have the ap- 8 
Menger] God] Dethe| Every- man 


nymous. 


E V . 
<« its admirers. And Randolph, 
5e in particular, was fo taken with 
„the deſign, that he ſeems to have 
% formed his Mufes* Looking-Glaſs 
in expreſs imitation of it.“. 
103. EVERY BODY MISTAKE Ne 
Farce, by William Taverner. 
This 1s only mentioned in Mears's 
Catalogue, and was, I believe, ne- 
ver pred, - a 
104. Every, Man. b. I. 4to. 
no date. To this morality is pre- 
fixed the following advertiſement ; 


Here beg ynnethb a Treatyſe how the 


He Pather of Heven ſendeth dethe to 

ſomon every creature to come and g yve 

à counte of theyr Iyves in this worlde, 

aud is in maner of a moralle plane. 
The Dramatis Perſonæ are, 


 Pelawyhip | Kyndrede | Good. dades 
Knowlege Confeſſion] Beaute] Strength 
 Dyſcrefion Five ite | Aungell | 


Doclour. 5 ES ä 
The printer's colophon is —Thus 

 endeth this morall playe of \ Every- 

man. Imprynted at London, in Poules 


chyrche-yard, by me Fobn Shot. 

This morality was ' publiſhed 
early in the reign of Henry VIII, 
The deſign of it was to inculcate 
great reverence for old mother 
church and her popiſh ſuperſti- 


tions. It is, as Dr. Percy obſerves, 


a grave ſolemn piece, not without 
ſome rude attempts to excite ter- 
ror and pity, and therefore may 
not improperly be referred to the 


claſs of tragedy. - It has been 


lately reprinted by Mr. Hawkins, 
in his three volumes of Old Plays, 
Intituled, The Origin of the Enzlifh 
Drama, 12mo, Oxtord, 1773. Ste 
vol. I. p. 27. where the curious 
reader will likewiſe meet with Dr. 
Percy's Analyſis of this early 
drama, i 

105. Every WOMAN tin HER 
Hunoux. Com, 1609. 4to. Ano- 


106. Evyzry 


1 
. 

10 

5 

i 

| 
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106, Every WOMAN IN HER 


 Humovus. Farce of two acts, t 560. 
This little piece has never yet ap- 
peared in priat, but was performed 
at Drury-Lane-Houſe, at the time 
mentioned above, for Mrs. Clive's 
benefit, Who it is therefore not 
improbable may be the author of 
It, as that lady had once before 

declaredly dipped her fingers in 
ink. (See The Rehearſal, or Bayes 
in Petticoats). There is no ex- 
traordinary merit, however, in any 
part of it, excepting. in the cha- 
racter of an old maiden aunt, 

_ which Mrs, Clive performed her- 
ſelf, 5 | * 

10. EVEN IA. Tr. by Philip 
Francis. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1752, This play is little 
more than a free tranſlation of a 
French comedy, 
and of which a literal verſion was 
publiſhed the very ſame year, un- 

der the title of CENIA, or The 
" Suppos'd, Daughter. Notwithſtand- 

ing Mr. Garrick played the prin- 
Cipal part, and the other characters 


were well performed, it would not 


by any means ſucceed. I believe, 
however, it ran nine nights. Epi- 
logue, by C. Cibber, 
108. EUucE NLA. Tr. by Robert 


Carr and Samuel Hayes, 8 0. 1765. 
N C. A tranſ- 


109. EuxVvchus. 
lation of one of Terence's Come- 
dies of this name, by Richard 
Bernard, 4to. 1598. 888 

110. Tae EUxUck. Trag. by 


by the ſame author, with a new 
title. „ 8 
111. The Eunvcn, or, The 
Day Captain. Farce, by Thomas 
Cooke, 8vo. No date. [17 37;.] 
This is taken chiefly from the 
Miles glorioſus of Piautus, and the 
 Ennnetus of Terence. It was act- 


ed at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 


Lane. 


L 110 J 


lated by T. Cooke, 12 mo. 1734. 


with alterations at Drury-Lan Þ 


was republiſhed at the ſame period, 
The ſucceſs of it was never great, 
though on its revival the principz}if 


called, Cenia, Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber,: | 


cold reception it met with, to the 


This ſame pathos was a thing which, 
Mallet conceived to be fo muck} 
the charaQteriſtic of his own poe- 
try, that he once quarreled with 
Jones, author of Zhe Earl of Een, 


William Hemmings, 4to. 1687. tion more happily than David 


This is only The Fatal! Contract, 


EU 
112. Tub Eunvcn. C. tran{.f I 

lated by Thomas Newman, 8vo. il 

1727. | 

113. Txt Eunvcn. C. tranſ. 


lated by Echard, 8 vo. 2 
114. THE EUuxUcH. C. tranſ. 20 


115, TxE Evnuca. C. tranſ. 
lated by S. Patrick, 8 vo. 1745. 
116. TE Eunucn. C. tran. 
lated by George Colman, 410, 
gg CST ] 
117. EvrIpice. Tr. by David 
Mallet. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1731. Euridice was brought on 


Theatre in the year 1760, and 


characters were repreſented by 


'The author, however, imputed the 


negligence of the actors, who, ac- 
cording to his account, diſplayed 
no pathos in their performances 


for pretending to the leaſt ſhare of 
it. The diipute ended by hi 
turning the poor Brieklayer out of 
the room where they were ſpend- 
ing the evening together. It it 
but juſtice ro add, that no. man, 
mainiained his ſhare in converla- 


lallet, His wife was either 
an inſidel, or was aſhamed to 
be thought a Chriſtian, One 
night at Hampton-Court, where 
both ſhe and David Hume were 
viſiting, ſhe turned towards him, 
ſaying — © For you know, Mr. 
Home, we Free-thinkers, &c," 
Hume turred aſide to a friend, and 
added, ** Damn her, if I knew on 


«© what fide of any queſtion ſhe 
| [17 Was, 


Cx: 
« was, I would take care never to 


« be on the ſame.” 


118. EvsIpice. Farce, by 


Henry Fielding. As it was d—m'd 


at the Theatre, Royal in Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1735. | 

119. EvRiDicE n15s'D, or, A 
Word to the Wiſe, Farce, by Henry 
Fielding, 8 vo. 1736. This very 
little piece is publiſhed, and I ſup- 
poſe was ated, at the end of The 
Hiſtorical Regiſter, It ſeems to be 
intended as a kind of acquieſcence 


with the judgment of the publick, 


in its condemnation of the laſt 


mentioned Farce, at the ſame time 


apologizing for it, as being only a 
mere Laas of his Muſe, and not 
the employment of any of his more 
laborious or ſtudious hours. 


120. EuRkorE's REVELS for the 


Peace, and his Majefty's happy Ke- 
turn. A Muſical Interlude, by P. 
Motteux, 4to. 1697. This piece 


was written on occaſion of the 
peace at Ryſwick, and was per- 


forined at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields; annexed to it is a Pa- 
negyric Poem which was ſpoken by 
way of prologue to it. The muſic 


by J. Eccles. ; : 
121. The EXxAurLE. Tragi- 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted at 


the private houſe, Drury-Lane, D. 2 
Dy Elk. Settle. This was broughe 


122. ExcHanGE WARE AT 
THE SECOND HAND, viz. Bard, 


Ruffe, and Cuffe lately out, and now . 


newly dearned up, or, A Dialogue, 


ated in a ſhew in the famous 
Univerſitie of Cambridge, 2d edit, Jus r 4 
5 dale. Of this 1 know nothing but 


4.0. 1618. hos eh hrs; 
123. ExCisE, A Tragi-comi- 


cal Ballad Opera, of. three acts, 
8v0. 1733. Not intended for the 


ſtage, FO nm 

124. ThE ExcoMMUNICATED 
Paince, or, The Falſe Relick, Tr. 
by Capt, William Bedloe, Fol, 
1679. To this play the publiſher, 


6 x72 1 


W. Duke of Newcaſtle. 1 
play is mentioned in ſeveral Cata- 


pretends ever to have ſeen 1t, and 


E X 


without the author's concurrence 


or knowledge, added in the title 
| theſe words, Being the Popiſh Plot 
in a Play,” This induced the 
public to imagine they ſhould find 


the deſign of it to be a narrative of 
that plot which Capt. Bedloe had 


fo conſiderable a hand in the diſ- 


covering. They found themfelves, 
however, diſappointed ; the plan 
of this play being built on a 
ſtory related by Heylin, in his 
Coſmography. The ſcene lies at 

remen in Georgia, and the play 
was wholly written in two months 
time, Some aſcribe it, or at leaſt 


the greateſt part of it, to Thomas 


Walter, an Oxford ſcholar of Jeſus 

College. Se 
129. Tus ExiLE, Com. by 

This 


logues; yet we cannot but doubt 
the exiſtence of it, as no perſon 


o 


it is not to be found in any one of 


the extenſive Collections of Plays 
now exiſting, g 
126. Tuk EXPERIMENT, Com. 


= 


of two acts; performed at Coveat- 


Garden, April 16, 1777, for Mrs. 
Loeſſingham's benefit. Not printed. 
127. Tas ExPULSION OF THE 


DANES FROM BRITAIN. Tree: 


to the managers of Drury-Lane 


about the year 17243 but the death 


of the author F its being 


acted or printe 


128. TRE EXTRAYAGA NT 
USTICE. Farce, by James Worl- 
the name, _ | 
129. ThE EXTRAVAGANT 


SREPHRERD. A Paſtoral Comedy, 


by T. R. 4to. 16584. This piece is 
tranſlated from the French of T. 


Corneille, and is founded on a ro- 


mance, called, Lyfis; or The Extra- 
dug ant 2 in Folio. 
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14. ; ur Facriavs Cris! 
ITI "or: The Melancholy Vifiontr, 


Com. f Ty 2 at the Duke's Thea 
tre, 4t0,:168 5. Scene Moorfields, 

2. Tk Faccor-BrnpeR,. or, 
The "Mock Doctor. Com. tranſlated 


from Moliere; printed in Foote's 


Comic Theatre, vol. 5. 
Tak FAIR. A Pantomime 
bY Pu wt deg Acted at Covent - 


Garden, 1753. In this piece Mad- 
dox, the celebrated wire-dancer, 


was introduced, and, from the no- 
velty of his performance, it met 
Vith gr eat ſucceſs. | 


By 4+ 
1 


HE FAIxR CATIVE. Trag. 
Elizabeth Haywood. - Acted at 


174 — 8 -Inn Fields, 8vo. 1 721. 
This tragedy was originally written 
by Capt. Hurſt, who ſold it to Mr. 


Rich. It being thought unfit for 
repreſentation without being al- 
12 Mrs. Haywood was em- 
oyed to adapt it to the ſtage. 
e, however, ſo totally new- 
"gdelled it, that, except in the 


Parts of Apbonſo and 7/abella, there 


remained not twenty lines of the 
7 play. It was acted with- 
out ſucceſs. 
5 Fair EN M. the Miller's 
© Daug bier f Mancheſter, drt the 
The. of William the Conqueror. A 


- 
171 if F # $4 


Pan 6.2 "FO 
Poet, 4to. 1618. This iece if 
mentioned by Dr. Hyde, as being in 


the Bodleian library, but whether 
in print or manuſcript, does not 
appear. 

9. Tux FalR ease nan 
A dramatic Performance, by Dr, 
Samuel Croxal, 4to. 1720. This 
is merely a' verffication 1 the way 


| of Solomon. 


10. TRE Pardins: | Opera, by 
David Garrick, ' 8vo. 1755; The 
muſic was compoſed by Mr. Smith. 
This little entertainment was acted 
at Drury: Lane, with great ap- 
Plauſe, the parts being moſſiy 
performed by children. The main 
defign of it, and much of the lan- 
auge is borrowed from Shak- 

peare's Mid/ummer Night's Dream, 
but ſeveral ſongs are introduced 
into it from many of our molt ce- 


lebrated poetie writers. | 
11. THE FAIR MAID OE Brrs- 


TOL. As it hath been played at 


Hampton before the King and 


Queen. Com. 4to. 1809. * the 
old black letter. 
12. THE FAIR Marp OF THE 


EXCHANGE, with the merry Hu- 


mours of the Cripple of — 
Com. by Thomas eee . 


f 1625. 4to. 1637. 


pleaſant Com. Acted by the Lord 
tran; e's ſervants, 40. 1631. This 


piece 18 not divided into acts. 
6. TRE FAIR EXAuPLE, or, 

De Modiſh Citizens. Com. by 

Richard Eftcourt, 410. 1706. AQ- 


ed at Drufy-Lane, with applauſe. 
Scene London. | 


13. fat Fark Map OF THE 
Inn. Tragi- Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. The plot 


of Mariana s diſowning Cæſario for 


- 


her ſon, and the duke's in junction 


to marry him, is related by Caufin, 


7. Tart Fair Pietz. 3 


Com. by Sir W. Davenant, Fol. 
073 


» 


8. Fair fer We ATHER. 
A Play, by John Taylor the Water 


in his Holy Court, The er lies 


14. Tus Farr Mins: OF THE 


Wes, or, A Girl aworth Gall. 


Com. in two parts, by Thomas 


Heyweod, 470. 1631, Both ibeſe 
pieces 


22 . 2 ere, & wm wo wt... mes 


a AA Ce au 


| ( 
F A 

pieces met with general approba- 
tion, and were favoured with the 
. preſence of the king and queen. 
The ſcene lies at Plymouth, and 
the plots are original, Nor can 
there be a much ſtronger proof of 
the eſtimation they were held in, 
than John Dancer's having formed 
from them a novel, called, The Eng- 
liſh Lowers. 

15. Tus FAIR or ST. GeR- 
MAIN. This 1s mT a tranſlation 
from Bourſault's Foire de St. Ger- 
mains; and was acted at the Thea- 
tre in Little Lincoln's- Inn Fields, 

the French company of come- 

dians from Paris, 8vo. 1718. 

16, THE FAIR Orphan. C. 
Opera, of three acts, performed at 
Lynn, 8vo. 1771. 

17. Te Fax PaRRICIDE. 
Trag. Anonymous, vo. 1752. 
This piece was never acted, nor in- 
tended for the ſlage. It is written 
in proſe, and very indifferently exe- 
euted; but the plan of it is en- 
tirely founded on the unfortunate 
affair of Miſs Blandy, who was 
execated for the murder of her 
father, inſtigated thereto, as it ap- 
peared on the trial, by her lover 
captain Cranſtoun. 

18. Tis Fair PENITENT. Tr, 
by N. Rowe, 4to. 1703. Acted at 
| Lincoln's-Inn Fields. This, as 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, is one of the 
moſt pleaſing tragedies on the 
ſtage, where it ſtill keeps its turns 
of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for there is ſcarce- 
ly any work of any poet at once ſo 
intereſting by the fable, and fo 
delightful by the language. The 
{tory is domeſtic, and therefore 
eaſily received by the imagination, 
and aſſimilated to common life; 
the diction is exquiſitely harmo- 
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5 WY mious, and ſoft or ſpritely as occa- 
id, requires, e 
as The character of Lothario ſeems 


to have been ex 
Vor. 3 


panded by Richard- 


tis 1 


"TA 
ſon into Lovelace, but he has eK. 


celled his original in the moral 
effect of the fiction. Lothario, 
with gaiety which cannot be hated, 
and bravery which cannot be de- 
ſpiſed, retains too much of the 
ſpectaor's kindneſs. It was in the 
power of Richardſon alone to teach 
us at once elleem and deteſtation, 
to make virtuous reſentment over- 
power all the benevolence which 
wit, and elegance, and courage, 
naturally excite; and to loſe at 
laſt the hero in the villain. 
The fifth act is not equal to the 
former ; the events of the drama 
are exhauſted, and little remains 
but to talk of what is paſt. It has 
been obſerved, that the title of the 
play does not ſufficiently correſpond 
with the behaviour of Cala, who 
at laſt ſhews no evident ſigns of 
repentance, but may be reaſon- 
ably ſuſpected of feeling pain from 
detection rather than from guilty” 
and expreſſes more ſhame than ſor- 
row, and more rage than fhame. 
This play is ſo well known, and is 
ſo frequently performed, - and al- 
ways with the greateſt applauſe, 
that little need be ſaid of it, more 
than to hint that the ground- 
work of it is built on the Fatal 
Dowry of Maſſinger. 
19. THE FAIR QUAKER OF 
DAL, or, The Humours of the 
Navy. Com, by Charles Shadwell, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1710, 
This play has no extraordinary 
merit in point of language, yet 
the plot of it is buſy and entertain- 
ing, and the contraſt drawn be- 
tween the rough bratiſh tar, and 
the ftill more diſguſtful ſea-fop, in 
the characters of Commodore F/zp 
and Beau Mixen, is far from being 
a bad picture of the manners of 
ſome of the ſeafaring gentlemen 
even of this age, at the ſame time 
that their ready reformation, on 
being convinged of their errors, is 
I | : a jult 


F A 


2 juſt compliment to the under · 
ſtandings ot a ſet of men, who are 


the greateſt glory of Britain, and 


the terror of all the reſt of Europe. 
20. Tu FAIR QUAKER, or, 
. The. Humours of the Navy. Com. by 
Capt. Edward Thompſon. . Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1773. The 
foregoing play very poorly al- 
tered. As fore-caſtle jeſts are 
current only on the ſpot; where they 
are born, or among people to 
whom coarſeneſs of language is 
familiar, the repreſentation of 
this comedy ſhould be confined 
to Portſmouth or Plymouth, Which 
never fail to produce ſuch au- 
. diences as would applaud any per- 
tormance like this of Captain 
Thompſon - te 
21. TRE FAIR SPANISH CaP- 
TI VE. Tragi-Com. This play was 
_ advertiſed at the end of Vit and 
Drollemy, Fovial Poems, 12mo. 1661. 
as then in the preſs: we believe, 
however, it never appeared. 
22. A FAIRE QUARREL. Com. 
With new additions of Mr. 


Chaugh's and Tiimtram's Roar- 


ing, and the Baud's Song. Never 
betore printed. Acted before the 
King by the Prince's ſervants; 


written by Thomas Middleton and 


William Rowley, Gent. 4to. 1617. 
4to. 1622. Part of the plot of 
which, viz. the ſtory of Fitz- Allen, 

Nuſſel and. Jahe, may be found in 


a book, called, The Gomplaiſant . 


' Companion z and the incident of the 


phyfician tempting Jane, and af- 


terwards accuſing her, is borrowed 
from Cynthio's Novels, Dec. 4. 
Nov. 5. Scene in London. 


23. Tut Faigy Court. In- 


terlude, by Francis Gentleman. 
Mot printed, + ct 
224. TuE Fainy Fayour. 
_ Maſque, 8 vo. 1766. This maſque 
- was written by Mr. Thomas Hull, 
for the entertainment of the prince 


-. 
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greater part of this maſque was 


the inſtallation. 
Anonym. 
is alſo from Shakſpeare's Migſum- 
by Purcell. 


to. 1704. Scene Granada. 
Com. by Francis Beaumont ard 


entered on the books of the Sta- 


In an advertiſement prefixed to i- 


was only to revive The Loyal Sub. 
Jeet of Beaumont and Fletcher; but 


was retained... Scene-the city df 
By zantium in Greece. 


-HERD. A Paſtoral Com. from tht 
Italian, by D. D. Gent. This 1 
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of Wales, It was acted a ſey 
nights at Covent-Garden. 

25. THE FAiRy PRINCE. M. 
by George Colman. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 1771. The 


borrowed from Ben Jonſon; with 
the addition of a few paſiages if 
from Shakſpeare, Dryden, and 
Gilbert Weſt. It was brought ou; 
only to introduce the ceremony of i 


26, TRE Fairy. QUEEN, Op, 
Acted at the Hay. 
Market, 4to. 1692. This piece 
mer Night's. Dream. The muſic 

27. ThE FaiTHFUL Be1ve 07 
GRANADA. A play, by W. Ia. 
verner. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


28. Tut FalTHTUL FRIEND. 


John Fletcher. This play wa 


tioners' Company, June 29, 1660, 
but was never printed. 1. 
29. TE FAlTHTUL (GEN 
RAL. Trag. by a young lady, 
who ſigus herſelf M. N. Acted 
at the Hay-Market, - 4to. 1700 


the author ſays her firſt intention 


that ſhe afterwards new-formed 
the epiſodes, altered the main de- 
ſign, and put the whole into ther 
own language, ſo that ſcarce ar) 
part of Beaumont and Fletcher 


* 


30. THE FAITHFUL IAIS RWo- 
AN. Farce, by Mrs. Clive. Adi 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1765, for het 
benefit. Not printe. 
31. ThE FArTH FUL SHET- 


taken 


An hiſtorical Trag. 
Shirley. This play was never 
a cted, but is advertiſed as intend- 
ed to be printed in the author's 
dramatick works. 


FA 


taken from the Paſtor Fido of Gua- 
rini. 1 know not the exact date 


of it, but find it amongſt the pro- 


ductions of the en cen- 
tury. 

32. TkE Fatrnrut. Sukp⸗ 
ER D. Paſt, Tragi-Com. 12mo, 


1736. Printed in Italian and 


Engliſn. In the preface this tranſ- 
Jation is ſaid to be chiefly: that of 
Sir Richard Fanſhaw, with great 
improvements, by an ingenious 
gentleman, who would not permit 
his name to be mentioned. 

33. Taz FAITHFUL SHEPHE Re 
'DEs8. + A dramatic Paſtoral, by 


J. Fletcher, Ato. [N. D.] 2d ed, 89. 


40. N. D. 3d edit. 4to. 1634. 
This is the productioꝶ of Fletcher 
alone. On its firſt appearance it 
met with but an ill reception, but 
was afterwards repreſented be- 


fore the King and Queen on 
Twelfth night, 163 3, and, as the 


title - page of the third edition ſays, 
divers times ſince with great ap- 
plauſe, at the private houſe in 


Black-Friers. It was introduced 


by a dialogue ſong, written by Sir 
W. Davenant, between a prieſt 


and a nymph, and cloſed with an 


Epilogue, which was ſpoken by 


? an lady Mary Mordaunt. 

. Tue FALL or Bos, or, 
| Thi Oracle Gin. Trag. by John 
Kelly, Eſq. The former edition 


of this work ſays it was acted at 
the Hay-Market. It was occa- 


ſioned by the gin-act, and was 


printed i in 12mo, 1736. 
5. TüE FALL oF 1 
y William 


36. Tak FALL or THE Ear 
or Ess Ex. Trag. by Ja. Ralph, 
8vo. 1731. This play is only an 
alteration from Banks. It was re- 
preſented at the Theatte in Good - 


* 
* 
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FA 
man's Fields, a place too far out 


of the ſtrong tide of the critic f 5 


current, to put any piece to that, 
public kind of teſt whereby me- 
rit ought to be joins ; yet 
even there it met with but wic 
ling ſucceſs, 

37. Tus FALL or Ph AA fag. 
A Pantomime Entertainment. Ad 
ed at Drury-Lane; invented 
Mr. Pritchard. © The müſic by 
Arne, and the ſcenes by” Hayman, 
'8va. 1736. 

07. 495 Tur Fir or Pößrie 
*SrPIRIT. Dramatic Satire 1 in two 
acts, 8yo. 1757. 

Tus Far.L or Mon 12 
An hiſtorical Play. Acted at che 
Hay-Market, B8vo. 1731. This 
performance, is a completion of 
Ben Jonſon's imperfect play on 
the ſime ſubject. 

40. TRE FALL or MozTIMER, 
An Hitorical Play, dedlicated" to the 
right honourable the earl of Bute, 


gro. 1763. This is only be 


lication of the foregoing Mr. 
Wilkes, who was author 05 the 
elegant but ſevere dedication pre- 
fixed. 


41. TAE Farr OF' Sg6v8- 


TOM. FF rag. by Phil. Frowde, 


8vO. 1727. Acted at hn 
Inn Fields with but indifferch 
ſucceſs, notwithſtanding 2 2 $24 
very conſiderable merit, and was 
highly commended. by the critical 
- Journaliſts of that time. 

42 Tux Fart or 'TxRrQUIN. 
Trag. by W. Hunt, 12mo. 1713. 
The name of this play points out 
its ſtory, and the 1 cene of it lies 
at Rome. It is a moſt wretched 
performance, and was never act- 
ed, or printed any Where but at 
rk, where the author was then 


qtatobedt as collector of thè exciſe. 


43. FaisE Concord. Farce. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, March 
20, 1764, for the benefit of Mr. 
Woodward, Not printec. 

1 * 44. FALSE 
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44, FALSE DELiicacy. Com. 
by Hugh Kelly. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, vo. 1768. This play, which 
is ſuppoſed to have received ſome 
improvements from Mr. Garrick, 

was ated with conſiderable ſuc- 
| ceſs on its original appearance. 
The ſale of it (ſays the author 
of Mr. Kelly's life) was exceed- 
_ © ingly. rapid and great; and 
© it was repeatedly performed 

« throughout Britain and Ireland 

% to crowded audiences. Nor 
% was its reputation confined to 
e the Britiſh Dominions. It was 
es tranſlated into moſt of the mo- 


dern languages; viz. into Por- 


, tugueſe, by command of the 
% Marquis de Pombal, and acted 
with great applauſe at the pub- 
* he Theatre at Liſbon; into 
4 French by the celebrated Ma- 
«© dame Ricoboni; into the ſame 
language by another hand at the 
„Hague; into Italian at Paris, 


“ here it was acted at the Theatre 


a la Comedie Italienne; and into 
German“. 5 
45. Tut FalsE Count, or, 

A New Way to play an old Game. 

Com. by Mrs. Behn. Acted at 

the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1682. 


The hint of the haughty //abella's 


being readily impoſed upon by the 
chimney-ſweeper, whom her lover 
Carlos had equipped out as a count, 
is borrowed — the Precieuſes 
Ridicules of Moliere, The hu- 


mour of this character, however, 


is ſomewhat too low and far- 
cical. 5%. 
46. Tus FALSE Favorite 


Dis6RAC'D, and the Reauard of - 


Loyalty. Tragi-Com. by George 
Gerbier D'Ouvilly, 8vo. 1657. 
This play was never acted, proba- 
bly from the deficiency in point 
of language, which may reaſona- 
bly be expected in a writer, who 
was not a native of Britain. Scene 
Florence. 
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Drury-Lane, 4to. 1638. 


47. Tnx Farse FRI EN, or, 
The Fate of Diſobedience. Trag. by 
Mary Pix. Acted at Little Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1699. 

48. Tut FALSE FRIEND. Com. 
by Sir J. Vanbrugh, 4to. 1702. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, with very 


good fucceſs. 

49. TüE FALsE GUARDIANS 
OUTWITTED. Ballad Opera, by 
William Goodall, 8vo. 1740. 


Printed in a Collection, called, 


„The true Engliſhman's Mif- 
& cellany.” ; . 

go. TRE FALSE ONE. Trag. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, Fo. 
1647. The ftory of this play 1s 
founded on the adventures of Julius 


Cæſar while in Egypt, and his 


amours with Cleopatra, as taken 
from the hiſtorians of thoſe times. 
Scene, Egypt. 

51. FALSTAFF's WEDDING. C. 
being a Sequel to the Second Part of 
the Play of King Henry the Fourth, 
Written in imitation of Shakſpeare, 
by Dr. Kenrick, 8vo. 1760. 

52. FALSTAFF's WEDDING. C. 
by Dr. Kenrick. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1766, This is an al- 
teration of the former play, and 
was acted at Mr. Love's benefit in 
1766. When Shakſpeare's Falſtaff 
is forgotten, Dr, Kenrick's imita- 
tation of him may be received on 
the ſtage. We ſhould add, how- 
ever, that the preſent comedy is 
no contemptible performance. 

3. The FAMILY or LovE. 


Com. by T. Middleton. Acted by 


the children of the Revels, 4to. 
1608. Scene, London. This play 
is ſpoken of by Sir Thomas Barn- 
well, in Shirley's Lady of Pleaſure. 

54. ThE Fancited QUEEN. 
An Opera, Anonymous, 8vo. 1733. 
Acted at Covent-Garden. This 
was written by Robert Drury, 

$5. FANCIES QHASTE AND No- 
ELE, by J. Ford. Acted at Phoenix, 


56. FancyY's 
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6.Fancy's FEsTivaLs. Maſq. 
in five acts, by Thomas Jordan, 
4to. 1657. This piece is ſaid in 
the title-page to have been pri- 
vately preſented by many civil 
perſons of quality, and at their re- 
queſt printed, with many various 
and delightful new ſongs, for the 
further illuſtration of every ſcene. 


57. ThE FAREWELL AND RE- 
TURN, or, The Fortune of War. 


W Ballad Farce, Anonymous, 12mo, 


What the date of this little piece 
is, when or where, or if even at all 
preſented on the ſtage, I know not. 
But from the general tenour of the 

iece, which is no more than a few 
wk put together into the form 
of a kind of interlude, repreſent- 
ing a failer's farewell to his laſs, 
and return after a ſucceſsful cruize, 
the plan ſeems borrowed from a 
couple of prints, intituled, The 
Sailor's Fareawell, and The Sailors 
Return, and I ſhould imagine it 
had been written about the begin- 
ning of the laſt Spaniſh war, and 
probably performed by way of an 
interlude ar entertainment between 


the acts. In the only edition I 


have ſeen of it, which appears, 
however, to be a ſpurious one, 
there is eee, with it an- 
other little piece of ſomewhat the 


ſame nature, intituled, The Pre/5- 


Gang, which ſee under its own 
proper title, | 
58. Tue Farmer's JOURNEY 
To LoN DON. Farce, 8vo. 1769. 
59. The FARMER's RETURN 
FROM LonpoNn. Interlude, 4to. 
1762. This little piece was writ- 
ten by Mr, Garrick, and is pub- 
liſhed with a frontiſpiece deſigned 
by Mr. Hogarth. The plan of it 
is a humorous deſcription in rhyme 
given by a farmer to his wife and 


children on his return from Lon- / 
don, of what he had ſeen extra- 


ordinary in that great metropolis ; 
in which, with great humour and 
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ſatire, he touches on the generaſity 


of the moſt temporary and intereſt- 


ing topics of converſation, viz. 
the illuſtrious royal pair, the coro- 


nation, the entertainments of the 


theatre, and the noted impoſition 


of the Cock-Lane ghoſt. It was 
originally written to do Mrs. 
Pritchard a piece of ſervice at 
her benefit, but, meeting with uni- 
verſal applauſe, was repeated be- 


tween play and farce many times 


during the courſe of the ſeaſon. 
60. FaRRE FETCHED AND 
DEAR BOWGHT YS GOOD FOR 


Lavits. A Play, entered on the 


books of the Stationers' Company, 


by Thomas Hackett, 1566, but 1 


believe never printed. 


61. FASHION DISPLAYED. C. 


by Mrs. Philippina Burton. Aded 
one night at the Hay-Market, 


April 27, 1770, for the author's 


benefit. Not printed. 
62. FASHIONABLE FRIEND= 


sHiP. Ballad Opera, by William 


Shirley, Eſq. Not acted. This 


piece is promiſed in the author's 


dramatic works. 
63. Tut FasyHlonaBLELapy, 
or, Harlequin Opera, by J. Ralph, 


8vo. 1730. This piece was per- 


formed at Goodman's Fields, and 
is one of the many motley com- 
poſitions of ſpeaking and ſinging, 
which the great ſucceſs of the Beg- 
gar's Opera gave birth to. It mer, 
however, with tolerable ſuccefs. 
64. Tur FAsHIONABLE Lo- 


VER, or, Wit in Neceſſity, Com. 


Anonymous, 4to. 9 Scene, 
London. By the Dramatis Per- 


ſonæ, it appears to have been acted 


at Drury-Lane. 

65. Tak FASHIONABLE Lo- 
VER, Com. by Richard Cumber- 
land, Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8%. 1772. This piece followed 


The Meſt Indian too ſoon tor the 
reputation of its author, It was 


very coldly received. 
13 655. Fasr 
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66. FasT AND WELCOME. C. 

b Philip Maffinger ; entered on 
50 books of the Stationers? Com- ; 
Jane 29, 1650, and was one 


4 1 deſtroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton” 5 ſexvant. 8 
1555 Pas Fatar BROTHERS. 


by Robert Davenport; en- 


| e the books of the Stati- 
oners* Fo 
but 1 bel; jeve not printed, 


68. Farar ConsTANCY, A. 
by Hildebrand, Jacob. Acted at 
This 


Druty-Lane, 90. 1 723. 
play was act-d, with {me applauſe, 
at the Theatre in Drury-Lane, 


69. FATAL ConsTANCY, or, 
A Fetch of a Tra- 


1 72 Tears. 
| ge y in the heroic taſte, by William 
hitehead, printed in 12m0.17 54, 


in a volume of Poems. This per- 


ſtory of Oedſpus and Focaſia, The 
farce of Toe Diverfions of the Morn- : 


formance made part of Mr. Foote's 


ing. . 


79, THE Farar ConTRAcT. 


French, Tragedy, by William 
| Temings, 4to. 1653. This play 
met with great ſucceſs at its firſt 
repreſentations and. was revived 
twiee after the Reſtoration, under 
different titles, viz. firſt by that 
of Love and Revenge, and after- 
| wards, 1 1n the year 1687, under that 
of the Eunnch. The ſcene lies in 


France ; and the plot i is taken from 


the French hiſtory, in the reign of 
Childeric I. and Clotaire II. 
71. Taz Fa TAL CukI0s1Tv. 
Trag. by George Lillo. Acted at 
| the Fiap Marker, 8vo. 1736. This 
piece conſiſts of but three ats. The 
ſtory of it, however, is very ſimple 
And affecting, andie ſaid to have been 
7 bounded on a real fact which hap- 
ened on the weſtern coaſt of Eng- 
Peng "The circumitance, of a fon 
long abſent from his parents, keep- 
ing himſelt, on his return to vilit 
them, for ſome time unknown, is 
patural and unforced, while at the 


1 ſame tine their being inFuced by 
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ompany, June 29, 1660, 


circumſtances 
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the depth of their diſtreſs and pe; 
nury to reſolve on and perpetrate 
his murder, for the fake of the 
treaſures he had ſhewn, them he 
was poſſeſſed of, 1s productive of 
ſome very fine ſcenes of inter- 
mingled horror and tenderneſs, 
when they come to be informed of 
the dreadful deed they have com- 
mitted. In ſhort, the play is in my 
opinion equal, if not ſuperior, to 
any of this author's other works, 
and, when acted where it made 
its firſt appearance, met with a 


very favourable reception. 


72. Tus FATAL Dis covkxx, 
or, Love in Ruius. Trag. Anonym. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1698. 
The ſcene of this play lies in 
Venice, but the original deſign of 
the plot ſeems taken from the old 


preface contains an anſwer to a 
copy of verſes written by Dryden, 
and prefixed to the tragedy of 
Heroic Lowe, 
IHE FATAL DISCOVERY, 
A 125 "ragedy, by John Home. Acted 
at Druty-Lane, 8vo. 1769.— This 
play is a culgrace to the talents 
that produced the beautiful tra- 
gedy of Dorglas. It is indeed 
little better than Fingal in verſe, 
The defects of it, however, were 
not ſuperior to the ridiculous 1m- 
proprieties diſplayed in its repre» 
ſentation, On the ſtage we ſaw 
the youthful Ronan bounding with 
all rhe vigour and alacrity that 
age, gout, and rheumatiſm uſually 
inspire. The heroes of this truly 
Erie performance, 
W ho never yet had being, 
MP Or, being, wore no breeches, - 
were invelled in gold and purple, 
while a Grecian palace was allotted 
to the monarch of a rock. Theſe 
ſufficiently prove 
that a manager ought to be con- 
verſant with the cuſtoms, habits, 
arms, and een, peculiar iv 
various 
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various countries, that, when he 
ſapplies theatrical decorations, he 
may avoid anachroniſms and ab- 
furdities. The Fatal Diſcovery ran 
its nine nights without reputa- 
tion, and, as it is ſaid, with very 
inconſiderable emolument to the 
author. ; 
This play, however, was patro- 
nized by Mr. Garrick, who had 
refuſed Douglas before it was of- 
fered to Mr. Rich who received it. 
Surely a manager ſhould bring with 
him to his taſk a perſpicacity that 
will enable him to diſtinguiſh real 
merit, a liberality that will per- 
mit him to reward it, and a ſpirit 
which no faction can over-awe, or 
betray into partial determinations. 
74. Tre FATAL DowR . Tr. 
by Ph. Maſſinger and Nathaniel 
Field. Acted at Black-Friers, 4to. 
1632. The pious behaviour of 
Charolois in voluntarily giving up 
himſelf to impriſonment as a ran- 
ſom for the corpſe of his father, in 
order to obtain for it the rites of in- 
terment, 1s taken from the ſtory of 
Cimon the Athenian, related by 
Val. Maxim. lib. v. cap. 4. Mr. 
Rowe has made uſe of the ſame 
circumſtance to heighten the a- 
miableneſs of Altamont in his Fair 
Penitent; the plot of which, 
as I have before obſerved, is 
in great meaſure borrowed from 
this play. Nereſtan's behaviour 
alſo, in the tragedy of Zara, ſeems 
to owe its origin to this hint, 
though different in ſome reſpect as 
to the particular ſituation of the 
action. „ 
' 75, Tas FATAL ERROR. Tr. 
by Benjamin Victor, 8vo. 1776. 
The ſubject of this play is taken 
from Heywood's Woman 4ill'd with 
Kindneſs. "8 | 

76. Tus FATAL ExTRavVAr 
'GANCE. Trag. by Joſeph Mitchell, 
8vo. 1720. This play was ori- 
ginally written in one act, with 


3 
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only four characters, and was per- 
formed at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. It was, however, af- 
terwards enlarged into five acts, 
with two additional characters, and 
preſented at Drury-Lane with ſuc- 
ceſs in 1726. The 'ground-work 
of it is borrowed from Shak ſpeare's 
Yorkſhire Tragedy, but the language 
is new. It is ſaid that the author 
had great aſſiſtances in it from Mr. 
Aaron Hill ; nay, Victor, in his 
Hiſtory of the Stage, vol. II. p. 


123. poſitively aſſerts, that the 


laſt-named gentleman wrote the 


play, got it acted, and ſupported it 


on the ſuppoſed author's third 
night, Mr. Mitchell being at that 
time in great diſtreſs. It is alſo 
inſerted in the edition of Mr. 
Hill's works as one of his pro- 
dustioanss. | 

77. FATAL FALSHOOD, or, 
Diſtreſſed Innocence. Trag. in three 
acts, by J. Hewett, Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. no date. 

78. Fatal FALSs HOOD. Trag. 
by Miſs Hannah More. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1779. 

79. Thz FATAL FRIENDSHIP, 
A play, by Mr. Burroughes; enter- 
ed on the books of the Stationers? 
Company, Sept. 4, 1646, but 
never printed, 8 

80. FATAL FRIENDSHIP, Tr. 
by Cath. Trotter, afterwards 
Cockburne, 4to. 1698. Acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, with great 
applauſe. This play was reprinted 
in the Collection of Mrs, Cock- 
burne's Works, publiſned by Dr. 


Birch, 2 vols. 8vo. 1751. It is 


the moſt perfect of her dramatic 


pieces. | Fi 
81. Tus FaTAL JEALOUSY. 
Trag. Acted at the Duke?s Thea- 


tre, 4to. 1673, Anonymous. It is, 


however, .aſcribed by his contem- 
poraries to Nevil Paine, The 


ſcene of it is laid in Naples, and 
the plot borrowed from Beard's 


4 -- Theatre, 
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Theatre, The Unfortunate Lowers, 
&c. 
to be a bad copy of lago in 7/6 
Moor of Venice, and the author has 
rendered this a very bloody tra- 

dy, without paying a due, or 
ndeed any regard to poetic juſtice, 


Amongſt the Dramatis Perſonæ, 


we find Nat. Lee the Poet, who 
performed the ſmall part of the 
captain of the guard. 


82. Tue FATAL IN cos TAN - 


CY, or, The Lubappy N.ſcue. Trag. 
by Mr. R. Phillips, 4to. 1701. 
This piece and its author I find 
only mentioned by Coxeter in his 

MS. notes, who tells us moreover 
that the ſcene of it is laid near 
London, and that the prologue 
was written by Mr. Johnſon. 

83. TRE Fatal Lecacy. Tr. 
Anonymous, 1723, Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields. I] his is a tranſ- 
lation of Racine's Jhebais. The 
author, as appears by the dedica- 
tion, was a young lady. It was 
_ coldly received on the ſtage. 
Mears's Catalogue calls her }. 
Robe, 

84. Fa TAL Loves, or, The Forc'd 
Jnconfiancy. Trag. by Elk. Settle. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1680, Tue plot of this play may 
be traced to its origin by reading 
the fifth book of Tatius's Romance 
of Clitophon and Leucippe. 

> 7, "pn 3 The De- 
enerate Brother. Trag. by Oſborne 
Sidney Wandesford, Eſg: 8vo. 
1730. T his play was acted, as the 
author himſelf intorms us, at the 
Hay-Market, without ſucceſs; 
which failure, however, he in his 

eface attributes to the performers, 

y whom it ſeems to have been 
curtailed, and negligently acted. 
Yet perhaps the reader may find a 

better reaſon for its want of appro- 
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The character of Jaſper ſeems - 


porter as are inſeparable from the 


once acted in Rome for the jake 


FA 
Tragedy, by George Chapman, In 


this manner a play is entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany” June 29, 1660, but I be- 
eve not printed. | | 

g7. Tus Farar Marr1acet, 
or, The Inzocent ' Adultery. Trag. by 
Thomas Southerne. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1694. This 
play met with great ſucceſs at its 
firtt coming out, and has been of- 
ten performed ſince with as great 
approbation, the tragical part of it 
being extremely fine and very af- 
fecting. It is, however, like his 
Oroonoko, inter woven with comic 
ſcenes, ſo much inferior in point 
of merit to the other parts, that it 
has frequently been laid aſide for a 
conſiderable time. The ſcene lies 
in Bruſſels; the plot of the tra- 
gedy is, by the author's own con- 
feſſion, taken from a novel of Mrs. 
Behn's, called, The Nun, or, The 
Fair Yow-breaker ; and the inci- 
dent of Fernando's being perſuaded 
to believe that he had been dead, 
buried, and in purgatory, ſeems 
borrowed from Fletcher's - Night 
Malter. Mr. Garrick, however, 
has ſince purified this ore from its 
droſs, by clearing the play of all 
the comic part, excepting ſo much 
of the characters of the nurſe and 


affairs of //abclla, That gentleman 
brought it on at the Theaire Royal 
in Drury-Lane, in 1758, by the 
title of //abella, or, The Fatal Mar- 
riage, and it met with great ſucceſs. 

88. AFaTalr MisTAKE, or, 
The Plot ſpoil d. Trag. by Joſeph 
Haynes, 4to. 1692. This play in 
the firſt edition is ſaid to have been 
acted, - e 

89. Fa TAL NecessITY, or, 
Liberty roſs Trag. as it was 


of 


Freedom and virtuc. Anonym. 8vo. 
1742. This piece was publiſhed 
ſoon after the general election of 

| repre- | 


bation occur to him on the peruſal 


of it. 
86. FaraL LOVE. A Frucb 


> 
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ives in parliament for 
the ſeveral ſhires, cities, and bo- 
roughs in this kingdom in 1742, 
and is dedicated by the author, 
under the character of an /ndepen- 
dont El:&or, to Charles Edwin, 
Eſq; one of the gentlemen choſen 
repreſentatives for the city of Weſt- 
minſter, after a conſiderable con- 
teſt, in which he had been ſup- 
ported by thofe of the electors who 
took on themſelves that title. The 


plot is built on the famous and 


well-known ftory of Appius and 
Virginia; but it is not very ap- 
parent What deductien the author 
aims at in that event, with a refe- 
rence to the above- mentioned elec- 
tion. It was never repreſented on 
the ſtage, 

go. ThE FATAL PROPHECY, 
Dram? Poem, by Dr. John Lang- 
horne, printed in his Poems, 
1210, 1766. . 

91. THE FATALRERTIREMENxT. 
Trag, by Anth. Brown. Acted 
one night at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1739. This play would ſcarcely 
be worth any farther notice than a 
mention of its name, were It not 
for a little theatrical anecdote, 
which, as it does honour to the 
proper ſpirit frequently ſhewn by a 
captital veteran of the ſtage, I ſhall 
here relate. ok | 
When this play was firſt offered 
to the theatre, Mr. Quin refuſing 
to act in it, the author's friends 


thought proper to attribute its want 
of ſueceſs to his not _—_— in 
up- 


it, and in conſequence of ſuch 


poſition repeatedly inſulted him 


for ſeveral nights afterwards in the 
purſuance of his profeſſion; till at 
length coming forwards, and ad- 
drefling the audience, he with great 
candour and ſpirit informed them, 
that he had, at the requeſt of 
** the author, read his piece before 
it was acted, and given him his 
very ſincere opinion of it, that 
* 1t was the very wort. 2 he had 
e e. 
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<« ever read in his life, and for that 
e reaſon had refuſed to act in it.” 
This, however, turned the tide ſ@ 
much in his favour, that his ſpeech 
was received withathundering clap, 
and the inſults he had received 
were put to an entire ſtop, 

92. Tug FATAL SECRET. Tr. 
by Lewis Theobald, 1735. 12mo. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden. This play is 
made up from Webſter's Ducheſi of 
Maljy. Scene, the ducheſs's palace 
in Malfy. 

3. TnE FATAL VIS Io, or, 
The Fall of Siam, Trag. by A. 
Hill, 4to. 1716. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, with ſucceſs. 
The ſcene is fixed in the city of 
Sofola in Siam; but the author 
owns that the fable 1s fictitious, 
and the characters imaginary. 
The moral is to expoſe the danger- 
ous conſequences of the giving way 
to rage and raſhneſs of determi- 
nation. It is dedicated to the two 
critics, Dennis and Gildon. 

94. Tux FATE or Capua. Tr. 
by Thomas Southerne. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1700. 


Scene, Capua. The prologue by 


Charles Boyle; the epilogue by 
Col. Codrington. The domeſtic 
ſcenes of this tragedy have un- 
common power over the tender 
paſſionss The circumſtance on 
which the diſtreſſes of Virginius, 


| Funius, and Favonia depend, is 


original, neither has it been hack- 
neyed by imitators. "The piece, 
however, on the whole, is op- 
preſſed by @ had which, as Wolſe 
ſays, would fink a navy, too muc 
patriotiſm. A patriot, to our mo- 
dern apprehenſions, is a dull de- 
clamatory being, as much out of 
nature as Caliban, and not quite ſo 
entertaining. Many of the long 
ſpeeches of Magins, Pacuuius, &. 
are copies from Livy. The hiſto- 
rian extinguiſhes the poet. | 
88 | 95. THE 
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95. Tur Far or Cons ic, 
er, The Female Paoliticiau. Com. 


written by a Lady of quality, ſays 
__ the title-page, d vo. £7 32% Scene, 


the Caſtle of Gallera 

96. Tuß FATE Of VILLAINY. 
A Play, by 1 homas Walker, 8vo. 
17 30 This was acted at Good- 
man's Fields with _ indifferent 
ſucceſs. 

97. THE rene Com. tranſ- 
lated from Diderot, by the tranſlator 
of Dorwal, 40. 17e. This is a 
tranflation of Le Pere de Famille. 
98. Tue FaTHERs,. or, The 
G:o-natured Man. Com. by tHenry 
Fieiding, Eſq. Aged at Drury- 
Lane, 8v0. 1778. This comedy 
had but indifferent ſucceſs in its 
repreſentation. It was written 
many years before the author's 


death, being mentioned by him in 


the preface to his Miſcellanies pub- 
liſhed in 1743. The cauſe of its 
not appearing ſooner aroſe from 
its being lent to Sir Charles Han- 
bury W illiams, who miſlaid it. It 
Is ſaid to have: received ſome 
touches. from the elegant pen of 
Mr. Sheridan, jun. but they are 
not very conſpicuous. . 

9. Tue FATHER OF A Fa- 


- MILY., Com. in three acts, b 


Carlo Goldoni, 8vo. 1757. This 


1 * 


F E 
rquently: run into by ſome of the 
various relatives in domeſtic liſe. 
This piece is printed in Engliſh 
and Italian, the original page for 
page oppoſite to the tranſlation, 
together with another comedy on 
the ſtory of Pamela, of which far- 
ther mention wall be made here- 
bee 

100. THE N An 
Hiftoaical Tragedy, B8vo. 1770, 
This is taken from Ben Jonſon, 
It is dedicated to Lord Bute. 
101. The FkIGN'Dp As rRO- 
LOGER, Com. Anonymous, 4to. 
1668, This is tranſlated from 
Corneille, who borrowed his piece 
from Calderon's E Aftrologo fingido, 
The ſame plot is made uſe of by 
M. Scudery, in his Novel of The 
Hllufirious Baſſa, where the French 
marquis takes on himſelf the ficti- 
tious character of an Aftrologer. 

102. TüE FEIGN'D COURTE- 
2 ANs, or, A Night's Iutrigue. Com, 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1679. This 
play met with very good ſucceſs, 
and was generally eſteemed the 
beſt ſhe bad written. The ſcene 
lies in Rome, and the play con- 
tains a vaſt deal of bufineſs and 
intrigue; the contrivance of the 
two ladies to obtain their differ» 


is no more than the tranſlation of ently diſpoſed lovers, both by the 


a piece, intituled, II Padre di Fa- 

migliar, repreſented 'for the firſt 
time at Venice, during the carnival 
of 1750. But though it is entitled a 
Comedy, it has nothing of hu- 
amour, or even an attempt towards 
wit, ſhewn throughout the whole of 
it, and muſt have been extremely 
unentertaining in the repreſenta- 
tion, being no more than a ſeries 


of the common occurrences of a 


large family thrown into dialogue, 


| IS order to point out the different 


equiſites for forming the cha- 
1 of an amiable Father, and 


— of a family, and the errors 


4 2 


ſame means, viz. by aſſumipg the 
characters of courtezans, being 

roductive of great variety. It 
is dedicated to Mrs. Ellen Guin. 
The following paſſage i is extracted 
from it as a complete ſpecimen of 
the meanneſs and ſervility of the au- 
thor: Vour permiſſion, Madam, 
* has inlightened me, and I with 
* ſhame look back on my paſt 
„ ignorance, which ſoffered me 
© not to pay an adoration long 
„ fince, where there was ſo very 
much due; yet even now though 
+ ſecure in my opinion, I make 


this facrifce with infinite wo 


e.? /a 
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. « and trembling, well knowing- ten oppoſite to the Dramatis Perſonæ a 
| « that ſo excellent and perfect a, of the copy I have ſeen, appears to | 
i « creature as yourſelf differs only have been intended for repreſenta- | 
K « from the divine powers in this; tion at the Theatre Royal in | 


<« the offerings made to you ought Drury-Lane within theſe ſive or 
4 to be worthy of you, whilſt they fix years. . 
« accept the will alone.“ 100. TüuEFEMALEGAMESTER. 
103. FEION'D FRIENDSHIP, or, Tr. by Gorges Edmund Howard, 
The Mad Reformer. Com. Anony- Eſq. 12mo, 1778. Printed at 
mous, 4to. without a date. It was, Dublin. 5 
however, about the beginning of 110. Tus FREUALE Orvrictr. 
this century, ated in Little Lin- Comedy, of two acts, by Henry 
coln's-Inn Fields. Scene, the Park. Brooke, Eſq. 8 vo. 1778. Not act- 
and houſes edjoining. ed. Scene, the Britiſh Camp in 


104. TRE FEMaLE ACADEMY. Portugal. Printed in the author's 
Com. by the Ducheſs of New- works, 4 vols. 1778. 
caſtle, Fol. 1662. | I. TIE FEMALE PaRLIIA- 
105. THE FEMALE ADV O- MENT. A Seri-Tragi-Comi-Fars 
CATES, or, The Frantic Stock-jobbers. cical Entertainment, Newer afted in 
Com, by W. Taverner. Acted at Utopia before. Wherein are occafion-: 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1713. The Bri- ally.exhibited, The Humours of Fanny: 
tiſh Theatre and Whincop's Cata- Bloom and Lady Nice Airs. Together 
logue have the ſecond title of this «<vith the Amours of Sir Timothy Fop- 
play the Szock-jobbers only; but, as <vell and Juſtice Vaiulove, 1 amo. 

it is probable they might neither 1754. war 
of them have ſeen the piece itſelf, 112. ThE FEMALE PaRSON, 
I have thus reſtored it. or, The Beau in the Suds, A Ballad 
106. TRE FEMALE CapTAIN. Opera, by C. Coffey, 17 30. This 
Farce, by Cobb. Acted at piece was brought on at the Little 
the Hay-Market, 1780. This had Theatre in the Hay-Market, but 
been once acted at Drury-Lane, was with very good reaſon damned 
April 5, 1779, for Miſs Pope's be- the firſt night. 

nefit, under the title of The Contract. 113, THE FEMALE PARR1ICIDEs 
109, Thus FEMALE CHEVA- Trag. by Edward Crane, of Man- 

LIER, Com. altered from Ja- cheſter, 8 vo. 1761. This piece is 
verner, by George Colman. Acted founded on the ſtory of Miſe 
at the Hay- market, 1778. This Blandy, and was printed at Man- 
is taken from The Artful Huſband, cheſter. ; 
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108, THE FEMALE FORTUNE=- 114. Tag FEMALE PRELATE, 
TELLER, Com. by Mr. Johnſon, being the Hiflory of the Life and 
c 8vo, 1726. What Mr. Johnſon it Death of Pope Joan. Trag. by Elk, 
was by whom this piece was writ- Settle. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 


ten I cannot come to any certainty 4to. 1680. The plot of this play 
about, as no chriſtian name is pre- is taken from Platina's Lives of the 
fixed to the title- page, but am apt Popes ; and Cooke's Dialogue, in- 
to believe it muſt have beep Mr. tituled, Pope Joan. It is dedicated 
Charles Johnſon, a . tragedy by to the Earl of Shaft{bury, *» » ++ 
whom, called Medea, has been alſo 11. Tus Female RAKE, or, 
omitted by all the writers. This Modern Fine Lady. A Ballad So- 
is far from a bad play, and, by the medy. Acied at the Hay-Market, 
names of particular performers writ= 840, 1736. +; ER 3 n 
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116. Tur FEMALE Vrervo- 


 $ouzs. Com. by Thomas Wright. 
Acted at the Queen's Theatre, 4to. 
1693. This play was performed 
with great applauſe, but is no more 
than an improved tranſlation of the 


Femmes fcavantes of Moliere; an 


author to wbom many of our play- 
writers have been greatly obliged, 
not only for their plots, but even 
for the very ſubſtance and wit of 
their pieces, 5 by” 
117. Tus FEMALE Wirs, or, 
The Triumvirate of Poets at Rehearſal. 
Com. 4to. 1697. With the letters 
W. M. in the title. This piece 
was acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane for ſeveral days fuc- 
ceſſively, and with applauſe. It 
confilis of three acts, is written in 
the manner of a rehearſal, and was 
intended as a banter on Mrs. Man- 
Ey. Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. Trotter. 
118. FeRREX AND PORREX, 
Trag. ſet forth without addition or 
alteration, but altogether as the 


fame was ſhewed on the ſtage 


| before the Queenes Majeſtie about 
nine years paſt, viz. the 18th day 
of January, 15061, by the Gentle- 
tlemen of the Inner Temple, B. L. 
mo date, The firſt three acts of 
tis play were written by Thomas 
Norton ; the two laſt by Thomas 
Sackrille, Eſq. afterwards Lord 
Buckhurſt. The plot is from the 
Engliſh chronicles, 

119. TE FICKLE SHEPHER- 
BESS, A Peſtoral. to. 1703. This 
is Only an alteration of Randolph's 


. Amintas; it was acted at the New 


Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
and was played entirely by wo- 
men. The ſcene lies in Arcadia. 
120. FiDELE and FORTUNA- 
. TVs. Whether this piece is tra- 

gedy or comedy, what is its date, 
or whether it was ever acted, are 
particulars I am at a loſs to dif- 
cover; the old catalogues only 
naming it, and aſcribing it «0 
„ A. ang age 4 
Cen“ 


ud a3 


3 
Thomas Barker. The Britiſh thea- 


tre, however, fixes its date about 
1690. And Coxeter, in oppoſition 
to all the other writers, diſtin- 
guiſhes this Barker from the au- 
thor of The Beau defeated, It is 
probably much older than any of 
the before-mentioned liſts fup- 
poſe. In the books of the Stati- 
oners' Company, Nov. 12, 1584, 
is entered Fidele and Fortuna- 
© tus. The Deceipts in Love diſ- 
„ courſed in a Comedie of two 
4e Ttalyn Gentlemen, and tranſlated 
into Engliſhe.“ 

12t. FiLLT DE Scixo, or, 
Phillis of Scyros. An excellent 
Paſtorall, written in Italian by 
C. Giudubaldo de Bonarelli, and 
tranſlated into Engliſh by J. 8. 
Gent. 4to. 1655. By ſome verſes 
prefixed to this tranſlation, it ap- 
pears to have been made near 


twenty years before. A tranflation 


was at the ſame time made of Paffor 
Fido, but both of them were laid 
aſide, Coxeter imagines theſe 
tranſlations were produced by Sir 


Edward Sherborne, who was then 
only ſeventeen years old. The ini- 


tial letters ſeem to point out James 
Shirley as the tranſlator. 

122. ThE FiNANnCcIER. Com. 
of one act, tranſlated from St. 
Foix. 8 vo. 1771, 

123. A FINE Cour ANON. C. 
by Shakerley Marmion, 4to. 1633. 
Acted before the King and Queen 
at Whitehall, and at the Theatre 
in Saliſbury-Court. This play was 
greatly approved of, and it is evi- 
dent on inſpection that Durfey's 
Capt. Porpuſs, in his Sir Barnaby 
Whiz, is an imitation of Capt. 
Whibble in this play. 

124. TRE FINE Lapits Airs, 
Com. by Thomas Baker. No date 
[1709]. It was ated in Drury - 
Lane with ſucceſs. The ſcene lies 
in London, and the prologue is 
written by Mr. Motteux. 
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- 15c, FIRE AND BRINSTONE, 
or, 7. 5 Deſruction of Sodom. Dra- 
ma, by George Lefly, 8vo. 
" "LOPE« Es 
126 Fine AND WATER. Bal- 
lad Opera, by Miles Peter An- 
drews. Acted at the Hay - Market, 
8vo. 1780. There is more of the 
infipid than the aſpiring element 
in this production. 1 5 
127. Thk FLEIRE. Com. by 
Edward Sharpham. Acted at Black- 
Friers, by the children of the Re- 
vels, 4to. 1615. 4to. 1631. The 
ſcene of this play lies in London, 
and the plot ſeems in a great de- 
ee to be borrowed from Marſton's 
Parafitaſier. It is probably older 
than the year 1615, as I find it en- 
tered by John Trundel, on the 


books of the Stationers Company, 


May 9, 1606. | | 

128. Tye FLITCH or Bacon. 
Ballad Opera, by Henry Bate. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 1778. 
Printed in $vo. 1779. 


129. TRE FLOATING IsLAND. 


Tragi-Com. by William S:rode, 
4to. 1655. This play was not pub- 
liſhed till many years after the au- 
thor's death, but was performed 
by the ſtudents of Chriſt-Church 
on the 29th of Auguſt, 1636, before 


the king, for whoſe diverſion it 


was purpoſely written at the re- 
queſt of the dean and chapter. It 


contained too much morality to 


ſuit the taſte of the court; yet it 
pleaſed the king fo well, that he 
ſoon after beſtowed a canon's dig- 
nity on the author. | 
130. FLORA. Opera. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, being The 
Country Wake, altered after the 
manner of The Beggar's Opera, 8vo0. 
1732. { 1 
131. FLOoRA's VAGCARIES. C. 
by Richard Rhodes. This play 
was written while the author was 
a ſtudent at Oxford, and after being 
publicly acted by his fellow-ſtudents 
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religion. 
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in Chriſt-Church, Jan. 8, 166, and 
afterwards at the Theatre Royal, 
was printed in 4to. 1670. The 


ſcene lies in Verona; and part of 


the plot, viz. the circumſtance of 
Orante's making uſe of the friar im 


carrying on her intrigues with La- 


dowvico, is founded on Boccace's 
Decam. Day 3. Nov. 3. "OY 

132. FLORAZENE, or, The Fatel 
Congugſt. Trag. by James Good- 


hall. Not acted, but printed at 


Stamford, 8vo. 1754. 

133. THE FLORENTINE 
FRIEND. A Play, with this title, 
was entered on the books of the 
Stationers* Company, Nov. 29, 
165 3, but was not printed. | 

134. FLORIZEL AND PERDITAp 


or, The Sheepſhearing. Farce, Anon. 


8vo. 1754. This piece is no more 
than an extract from ſome ſcenes 
of Shak ſpeare's V inter's Tale, fo far 
as relates to the loves of Moria 
and Perdita, formed into two acts, 
and enlivened with part of the 
humorous character of Autolicus. 


Who this was executed by I know 


not, but it was firſt performed at 
Covent-Garden Theatre for the 
benefit of Miſs Noſſiter, that young 
lady ating the part of Perdita, an 
Mr. Barry the counterpart of her 
lover. It bas fince, however, been 
frequently repreſented with ſucceſ-. 
135. FLORIZEL ANDPERDITA. 
Dram. Paſtoral, in three acts, al- 
tered from The Winter's Tale of 


Shakfpeare, by David Garrick. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 17 56; print- 
ed in 8vo. 1758, 


136. Tye FoLLY or PrIEsT- - 


CRAFT. Com. Anon. 4to. 1690. 
Langbaine gives this piece the 
higheſt commendations, allottin 

it, in point of ingenious and judi- 
cious ſatire, the next place in rank 
to Wycherley's Plain Dealer; yet 
hints that it may give umbrage to 
the prieſts and bigots of the Romiſh 
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1775 Tukx Fond HuszANp, 

go be Plotting Siſters. Com. by T. 

Purfey. Adted at Drury-Lane, 

4t0, 1676. 4to. 168 5. 410. 1711. 

This met with very great applauſe, 

5 nd is look'd upon as one of Mr. 
orfey's belt plays. 


138. FONDLEWIFE AND. Ts 


11714. Com. of two acts, per- 
formed at Crow-ftreet. Dublin, 
I,2MO. , 1767. Taken from The 
10 Batchelor, and printed at Dub- 
in. 

139. A Fool Axp HER Maz- 
DENYEAD SOON: PAaRTED. A 
play under this title was entered 
on the books of the Stationers? 


Company, Nor. 29, 1653; but 


was not printed. 
* 140. Tn toor's Oyzn A, or, 
The Tale of ihe Age. Written by 


Matthew Medley, and performed 


by his company in Oxford, 8 vo. 
4731. 


141. Taz Fool Transrorm- 17 


ED. Com. This play was ad- 
vertiſed as being in the preſs, at 


Pens, I amo. 1661, hut was not 
publiſhed, 

142. A Fooi.'s PREPER MENT, 
or, The three Dukes | of Durſiabie. 
Com, by T. Durfey. Aged at 
the Queen's Theatre Dorſet Gar- 
den, to. 1688. This play is lit- 


dle more than a tran{cript « of Flet- . 


'cher's Noble Gentleman, except one 
ſcene relatipg to Baſſet, which is 
taken from à Novel, called The 
Humour of Baſet. 

Sir George Ethere ge, in a leiter 
to the duke of Buckingham, ſays 
6 By my laſt packet from Evgland 
s among a heap of nauſeous traſh, 
* 19 received the Three, Dukes of 
** Dunſiabe; which is really fo 


be monſtrous and iolipid, that J 


am ſorry Lapland or Livonia 
«© had not the honour of producing 


it; but if I did penance in read- 


» ing it, I rejoiced to hear that it 


— 


1220 

© was 1 ae interred-to the 
tune of cat-calls,” _- 

143. Taz FoolE WIr Hour 
BookE. A play, by William 
Rowley, entered on the books of 
the Stationers? Company, Sept. 
9, 165 3, but not printed. 

144. Tae Fool TurN'D CRi- 
ick. Com. by T. Durfey. Act. 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1678. This, like moſt of our au- 
thor's pieces, is full of plagiariſms. 
The characters of Oli Wine, Trim, 
and Small Wit, being taken from 
Simo, Aſotus, and Balio, in Ran- 
dolph's Fealous Lovers. Nay, the 
very prologue is a theft, beipg the 
very, ſame with that to lord Or- 
tery's Maſter Anthony, 

145, THE Foo, WOULD BE A 
FAVOURITE, or, The. Diſcreet Lo- 
wer. Com. by Lodowick Carlell, 
8vo. 1657. Acted with great ap- 
plauſe. The ſcene in Milan. 
146. THE FOOTMAN. An 
Opera, 8vo. 1534. Performed at 


 Goodman's-Fields, 
the end of Vit and Drollexy, Fowial = 


147. Taz Foxc'Dd MaRRIACx, 
or, The Fealous Bridegroont Tragi- 
Com. by. Mrs. Behn, 4to. 1671, 
4to. 1688. This play was aQed 
at the Queen's Theatre, and is 
ſuppoſed b Langbaine to be the 
firſt of this lady's production. 
Scene i in the court of France. 

148. Tut Foxc'p MARRIAGE: 
Com. by Ozell. This is only a 


tranſlation of the Marriage Force 


of Moliere, and was never intend- 
ed ſor the tage. | 
149. THE Forced Man: 


-RIAGE. Trag. by Dr. John Arm- 
ſtrong, 8vyo. 1770. This was writ- 


ten in, 1754, and 1s printed i in the 


ſecond volume of the author's Miſ- 


cellanies. It is a performance 
which will not add to the repuii- 
tion of the elegant author of 7% 
Art f preſerving Health, It had 
been offered to Mr. Garrick, but 
was refuſed by him. | 
„„ 2 Tha Tas 
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Com. tranſlated from Maliere, 


vol. IV. ets ac 
t. Tus Foxc'n PHYSICIAN. 
Com. by Ozell. This piece is un- 
der the ſame circumitance with 
the foregoing, being a tranſlation 
only of Moliere's Medicin malgre 
tui, Wy 90 a1; to 
1562. THE Force: of FRIEND- 
s HIP. Trag. by Cha. Johnſon. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 4to. 
1710. Scene, Verona. At the 
end of this tragedy is ſubjoined a 
ſmall Farce, which was acted with 
it, called Love in a Che/t, 
153- ThE FoR TUNE Hun- 


nexed, a humorous new ballad, 
called The Pemale Combalants, or 
Love in a Fail. As it was acted 
at Mac L—n's Amphitheatre with 
great applauſe, 8vo. 1750. 

154. TRE  ForTunE. Hu- 
ERS, or, The Widow. bewitch'd, 
Farce, by Charles Macklin. This 
hath. been acted for the author's 
benefit, but is not printed. 

16 6. ThE Fox TUNATE ISLEsõ 
and their union, celebrated in a 
Maſque deſigned for the court on 
Twelfth Night, 1626, by Ben 

, Jonſon. | | j 1 1 1 LET 

156. THE :ForRTUNATE PRA- 
SANT, or, Nature will, Prevail, 

Com. by Benjamin Victor, 8vo. 


Piayſan Parvenu of Monſieur de 
Marivaux. It was never acted. 
157. THEFORTUNATE PRINGE, 


or, Marriage at Laſi, Ballad Ope- 


ra in three acts, 8 vo. 1734. 
158. FoR TUNE TO KNOW 
EACH ONE THE CONDICIONS AND 
GENTLE | MANORS, AS WELL OF 
WOMEN AS OF + MEN, &c. A 
play entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company, 1566; but 
I believe not printee. 
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ro. Tus Fox ck D MARRTACGEZ. 


printed in F oote's Comic Theatre, 


TERS, Farce, To which is an- 


F o 
159. Fox Tuxz'I Tzlexs 1 


ForTy-sIx. An allegorical Satire 
8yo. 1747. * „ 0 


160. FoRTUxE BY tand AND 
SEA. TFragi-Com. by Thomas 
Heywood. Acted by the Queen's 


ſervants, 4to. 165 5. Our author 
was aſſiſted by Rowley in the com- 


poſition of this play, which met 


with great applauſe in the per- 


formance, but was not printed till 


aſter their deceaſe. The ſcene lies 


in London. 


161. TRR FoRTUNE-HuxT ERS, 
or, T2 Fools duell met. Com. by 
Ja. Carliſle. Acted by his Ma- 
jeſties ſervants, 4to. 1689. This 


e e with ſucceſs, and Lang- 


ine gives it conſiderable com- 
mendation; yet at the ſame time 
cites an incident from it which 
contradicts that good opinion, viz. 
A perſon's. mie the hand of 


another for the handle of a pump, 


and orange - flower for pump water. 


The ſcene in Covent-Garden. 


162. FORTUNE IN HER WITseo 


Com. by Charles Johnſon, 4to. 


1705. This 1s but an indifferent 


tranſlation of Cowley's Nanfra- 


gium joculare, and was never pre- 
tented on the ſtage. The ſcene, as 
it does in the laſt- named piece, 
hes at Dunkii-n. 

163. Par Faux DbLING. Com. 
by Edward Moore. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, Svo. 1748. This comedy 
1776. This is taken from the 


was the firſt of Moore's dramatic 


pieces, but is far ſuperior! to his 
ſecond comic attempt. It met 


with tolerable ſucceſs during its 
run, although on the: firſt night of 


its appearance, the character of 
Fadale (which it is ſaid was in- 


tended for one Ruſſel) gave great 


diſguſt, and was therefore eonſi- 
derably curtailed in all the enſuing 


repreſentations. It has not, -how- 
ever, ſince that time been conti- 


nued as an acting comedy, being 


generally 
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. near a reſemblance to the Conſcious 
Lovers. Yet I cannot help think- 
ing it far preferable to that play, 
as the intricacy of the plot is much 
more natural, the characters of a 
more ſprightly turn, and drawn in 
the general from higher life, un- 
mixed with the pertneſs of a cham- 
- bermaid coquet, and kitchen cox- 
comb; on which, however, the 
0 er = - the livelineſs of Sir 
ichard Steele's play principallj 
* | N Fa 
164. The Boote of the Four 
- RONOURABLE Loves. Com. by 
William Rowley; entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 

- June 29, 1660, but not printed. 
165. Tus Four PrxenTiCEs 
d LONDON, with the Conqueſt of 
' _ Jeruſalem. An Hiſtorical Play, by 
Thomas Heywood. Acted at the 
Red Bull, 4.0. 1615. 4to. 1632. 


The plot is founded on the exploits 


of the famous Godfrey of Bul- 
. Joigne, who releaſed Jeruſalem out 
of the hands of the infidels in 
1099. A more ample account of 
which is to be ſeen in Taffo's 
Goffredo, and in Fuller's Holy War. 
166. TAE Four P's. A merry 
Interlude of a Palmer, @ Pardoner, a 
Potycary and a Pedlar, by John 
Heywood, 4to. no date, and 4to. 
1669. This is one of the firſt 

| plays that appeared in the Engliſh 
language; it is written in metre, 
| wes not divided into acts. The 
original edition is in the black 
letter, but it has been republiſhed 


in Dodſley's Collection of Old 


167. Four PLavys IN Ons, or, 
- Moral Repreſentations, by Beaumont 
und Fletcher. Fol. 1647. Theſe 
four pieces are entitled as follows, 
. Viz. I. The Triumph of Honour, 
This is founded on Boccace, Day, 
10. Nov. 5. Scene near Athens, 
WEE 
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generally conſidered as bearing too 


vention of the author. 


if acted at Liſbon, before 


aua Seao'" tm Nees 9 
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the Roman army lying there, 
II. The Triumph of Love. This is 
taken from the ſame author, Day, 
9 Nov. 8. and the ſcene laid in 
Milan. III. The Triumph of Death, 


This is from Part 3. Nov. 3. of 


the Fortunate, Decein'd, and Unforr 


tunate Lovers, The ſcene, Anjou. 


IV. The Triumph of Time. The plot 
of this ſeems to be entirely the in- 
Whether 
this medley of dramatie pieces was 
ever performed or not, does not 

lainly appear. It is compoſed as 
anuel, 
king of Portugal, and his queen 
Iſabella, at the celebration of their 
nuptials, that court being intro- 
duced as ſpectators, and the king, 


queen, &c. making remarks upon 


each repreſentation. The two firſt 
may properly be called Tragi- Com. 
the third a Tragedy, and the laſt an 
Opera. 55 | 

168, TüEk Four SEASONS, or, 
Love in every Age. A Muſical In- 
terlude, by P. A. Motteux, 4to. 
1699. This little piece was ſet to 
muſic by Mr. Jeremy Clarke, and 
is printed with the muſical enter- 
tertainments in the opera of The 
Iſland Princeſs, or Generous Portus 

zcſe 3; but whether or not this did 
ſelf belong to that opera, does not 
at preſent occur to my remem- 
brance. en TIT Fo 

169. FRED ERIC DUKE or 
BRUNSSwICK Lux EN BUR, Trag. 
by Elizabeth Haywood, 8vo. 17 29. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
with no ſucceſs. 

170. FREE WILL. Trag. by 
Henry Cheeke, 4to. Black letter, 
no date. This is one of the very 
old moral plays. Its full title runs 
as follows: A ceriayne Tragedie 
evrytten Fuſte in Ttaliam by F. N. B. 


(Franciſcus Niger Boſſentinus) en- 


tituled FREEWYL; and tranſlated 
tinto Engl "ſhe by Henry Cheeke, aubere- 


| its = Jef, in 
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in is ſet foorth in manner of a Tra- 
gedie the denyliſ Deuiſe of tbe Popiſh 


: Religion, &. 


171. THE FREEMaAN's Ho- 
xOoUR. Play, by William Smith. 
It is only mentioned in the Epiſ- 
tle Dedicatory of a ſubſequent 
one written by the ſame author, 
and intituled, The Hector of Ger- 
many, This play, however, is ſaid 
to have been © acted by the ſer- 
„ yants of the King's Majeſty, to 
« dignify the worthy Company of 
„% Merchant-Taylors.” 

172. Tut FRENCH CONJURER, 
Com. by Fo. F. Aged at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, 4to. 
1678. The plot of this play is 
compoſed from two ſtories in the 


Romance of Guſman de Alfara- 


che, The Spaniſh Rogue; the one 
called Dorido and Cloridar, the 
other The Merchant of Sevil ; and 
the ſcene is laid in Sevil. 

173. Tut FaEN CH FLOGGED, 
or, The Britiſh Sailors in America. 


Farce of two acts, performed at 


Covent-Garden, 8 ro. 1767. A 
piece written for, and acted at 
Bartholomew Fair. It was alſo 
once repreſented at Covent-Garden. 


The author is ſuppoſed to be Geo. 


Alex, Stevens. 

174. Tue FRENCEIFIED Landy 
NEVER IN PARIS. Com. of two 
acts, by Henry Dell. Acted at 


Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1757. Taken 
from Cibber's Comical Lovers. 


175. FRENCHMAN IN Lon- 


Don. A Comedy. Dedicated to 


Mr. Foote, Evo. 1755. This piece 
was never deſigned for the Eng- 


liſh ſtage, being nothing but a li- 


teral tranſlation of the Francois 4 
Londres of M. de Boiſſy, from 
which it was ſaid Mr. Foote had 
taken the hint of his ZEngli/hman 
in Paris, I can, however, per- 
ceive no kind of reſemblance be- 
tween the two pieces, any farther 
than what ariſes from a ſimilarity 
Vi ” = 
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in their name. Tn the dedication, 
the tranſlator ſays to Mr, Foote, 


_ * You remember when walking 


* once in the Thuilleries, you (by 
„that art peculiar to your own 
genius) repreſented a French- 
“ man to himſelf; the coxcomb, 
far from being ſtruck with the 
* ridicule, declared you the only 
„ well-bred Engliſhman he had 
© jron.” 

176. THE FRIENDS. Trag. by 
Mark Anthony Meilan, 8 vo. No 
date [1771]. The ſtory from 
which this play was taken, is 
printed in The Gentleman's Maga- 
Zine, January 1766. 5 

177. THE FRIENDLY RivaLs, 
or, Lowe the beſt Contriver. Com. 
8vo. 1752. This comedy was 


with great propriety refuſed by 


the managers. 
178. FRIENDSHIP A La Mope. 
Com. of two acts, performed at 
Smock-Alley Dublin, 8vo. Print- 
ed at Dublin, 1766. This is an 
alteration of Vanbrugh's Falſe 
[riend, 5 f 

179. FRIENDSHIP IMPROVED, 


or, The Female Warrior, Trag. 


by Cha. Hopkins. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1700. To 
this play is prefixed an humorous 
prologue, on the ſubject of the 
authors commencing merchant, 
and accumulating wealth, if it 
may be in the power of a poet ſo 


'to do. | 


ito. FRIENDSHIP IN FASHION. 
Com. by Tho. Otway. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1678. 
Though the original compiler of 


this work aſſerts that the piece . 


before us met with great ſucceſs 
at firſt, upon its revival at Drury- 


Lane in 1749, it was, as Dr. 


Johnſon obſerves, hiſſed off the 
ſtage for immorality and obſcenity. 
181. The Honourable Hiſ- 


ce torie of FRIER Bacon AND 


c FRIER BON GAY. As it was 
K „ plaied 


7 
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<< plaied by her Majeſtie's ſervants. 


* Made by Robert Greene maiſter 
of arts,” 1594, 4to. 1630, 4to. 
4to. 1655, For the ſtory of this 
piece, ſee Plot's Hiffory of Oxford- 
ſhire, and Wood's Autig. Oxon. 
182. Tus FRUITLESS RE- 
DRESS, Trag. written in the year 
1728. This play is ſtill in ma- 
nuſcript. See vol. I. p. 370. 
183. Furmvus Trots, ENEID 
2. ThE TRUE TROJANS, Being 
4 flory of the Britaines Valour at the 


Romanes fit invaſion : publickely re- 
preſented by the Gentlemen Students of 
Magdalkn- College in Oxford. 4tO., | 


1633. The author of this per- 
formance was Dr. Jaſper Fiſher. 
184. FULGIUs AND LUCREL- 
LA. By this name is a piece men- 
tioned by Langbaine, Jacob, Gil- 
don, and Whincop, none of whom 
pretend to have ſeen it, or to give 
any account of it. But as the 
author of the Britiſh Theatre is 
more particular in his deſcription 
of it, it is reaſonable to imagine 
he had met with the piece itſelf. 
It differs from them all in the 
ſpelling of the fecond name, call- 
ing it FuLctus and LuexETTE, 
a Paſtoral, from the Italian, 1676. 
185. FuN. A parodi-tragi- co- 
mical Satire, 8 vo. 1752, This 
little piece is entirely burleſque, 
and was written by Dr. Kenrick. 
It contains ſome ſevere ſtrokes of 
fatire on H. Fielding, Dr. Hill, 
&c. and was intended to have 
been performed by a ſet of private 
. at the Caſtle Tavern in 


ater-noſter Row, But although 


Ato. 1702. 
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it was ſcreened under the idea of 
a concert of muſic, and a ball, 
Mr. Fielding, who had received 
ſome information of it, found 
means of putting a ſtop to it on 
the very night of performance, 
even when the audience were aſ— 
ſembled. The piece, however, 
which is entirely inoffenſi ve, other- 
wiſe than by ſatyrizing ſome par- 
ticular works which were then re- 
cent, was ſoon after printed, and 
delivered gratis to fuch perſons as 
had taken tickets for the concert. 
186. THE FUN ER AL, or Griff 
a la Mode. Com. by Sir Richard 
Steele. Acted at Prury. Lane, 
This is, in my opi- 
nion, much the beſt of this au- 
thor's pieces. The conduct of it 
is ingenious, the characters point- 
ed, the language ſprightly, and 
the ſatire ſtrong and genuine. 
There is indeed ſomewhat im- 
probable in the affair of convey- 
ing Lady Charlotte away in the 
coffin; yet the reward which by 
that means is beſtowed on the pious 
behaviour of young lord Hardy, 
with reſpe& to bis father's body, 
makes fome amends for it, 1 
know not that the plot of this is 
borrowed from any other piece; 
yet the hint of lord Brumpton's 
feigning himſelf dead to try the 
diſpoſition of his wife, may per- 
haps owe its origin to a ſcene in 
Moliere's Malade Imaginaire. 

187. Tas Furigs, T. Tranſ- 
lated from A#/chylus, by R. Poli- 


ter, 4tO, 1777. 


G A 
r; ALATHEA. C. by John 


Lyly, 4to. 1592. Played 
before Queen Elizabeth at Green- 


wich on New-Year's-Day at night. 


he characters of Galathea and 
Phillida are borrowed from bi- 
and Janthe, in the gth book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 

2. GALLI GRATITUDE, or, 
The Frenchman in India, Com. of 
two acts, by James Solas Dodd, 
performed at Covent-Garder, 8vo. 
FS: | 
GCL ee Muſical 
Entertainment, 8vo. 1758. This 
piece was taken from Mr. Brooke's 
Fack the Giant Dueller. It was 
acted at the Hay-Market, and 
once at Drury-Lane, for Mrs, 
Yates's benefit | 

4. A GAME AT CurEssE. by 
Tho. Middleton, 4to. This play 
was ſundry times acted at the 
Globe on the Bank Side, and al- 
though it has no date, was pub- 
liſhed abour 1625. It 1s a fort of 
religious controverſy, the game 
being played between one of the 
church of England and another of 
the church of Rome, wherein the 
former in the end gets the victory, 
Ignatius Loyala fitting by as a 
e The ſcene lies in Lon- 
on. | 

In a copy of this play, in the 
poſſeſſion of Thomas Pearſon, 
FEſq; is the following memorandum 
in an old hand. After nine 
** days, wherein I have heard ſome 
** of the actors ſay, they took fit- 
* teen hundred pounds, the Spa- 
nich faction being prevalent, got 
wit ſuppreſſed, and the author, 
** Mr. Thomas Middleton, com- 
* mitted to priſon, where he lay 


G A 
5- ſome time, and at laſt got out 
* upon this petition to King 
„James: 
A harmleſs game coyned only for 
« delight, 
« Was play'd betwixt the black houſe 
and the white. 
“The white houſe won, Yet ſtill the 
ce black doth brag, 
«© They had the power to put me in the 
© bag. 
© Uſe but your royal hand, twill ſet me 
66 free, a 
cc Tis but removing of a man, that's me. 
« Thomas MIDDLETON.” 


5. Tur GAMESTER, Com. by 
James Shirley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1637. This is Very 
far from being a bad play. The 
plot of it is intricate, yet natural; 
the characters well drawn, and 
the cataſtrophe juſt and moral. It 
has been twice altered and brought 


on the ſtage under different titles; 


firſt by Charles Johnſon, who took 
his play of the Wife's Relief al- 
moſt entirely from it; and after- 


wards by Mr. Garrick, who 


brought it on at Drury-Lane by 
the name of the Game/fers, For 
the plot, fee 2. Margaret's Novels, 
Day. 1. Nov. 8. and the Uzrlucky 
Citizen. 

6. Tut GAMESTER. Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Lin- 
coln's- Inn Fields, 4to. 1705. This 


is far from being the worſt of 


this lady's pieces, although it 1s, 


like moſt of them, formed on mo- 


dels not her own, the plot of it 


being almoſt entirely borrowed 


from a French comedy, called Le 


Diſſtibatcur. It met with good ſue- 
ceſs, and was, within a few years, 


revived at Drury-Laue. The pro- 
logue was written by Mr. Rowe, 
K 2 7. Tas 
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7. THE GaMesTER, Trag. by 


Edward Moore. 
une Svc. 1753. 


Added at Drury- 
J his tragedy 


is written in proſe, and is the moſt 


capital piece Mr. Moore produced. 
The language is nervous, and yet 
pathetic; the plot is artful, yet 
clearly conducted; the characters 
are highly marked, yet not un- 
natural; and the cataſtrophe is 
truly tragic, yet not unjuſt. Still 
with all theſe merits it met with 
but middling ſucceſs, the general 
cry againſt it being that the diſ- 
treſs was too deep to be borne; 
yet I am rather apt to imagine its 
want of perſect approbation aroſe 
in one part, and that no incgqn- 
ſiderable one, of the audience from 
a tenderneſs of another kind than 
that of compaſſion; and that they 
were leſs hurt hy the diſtreſs of 
Beverley, than by finding their 
darling vice, their favourite folly, 
thus vehemently attacked by the 
ſtrong lance of reaſon and dra- 
matic execution. As the G. Blas 


of this author had been forced 


upon the town ſeveral nights after 
the ſtrongeſt public di ſapprobation 
of it had been expreſſed, it was 
thought by his friends that any 
piece acted under his name would 
be treated with vindictive ſeverity, 
"The Rev. Joſeph Spence therefore 
permitted it, for the firſt four 
vights, to be imputed to him, bur 
immediately afterwards threw aſide 
the maſk, as he ſuppoſed the ſuc- 
ceſs of the piece to be no longer 
doubttul ; When, ſtrange to tell! 
ſome of the very perſons, who had 
applauded it as bis work, were 
among the foremoſt tO condemn it 


as the performance of Mr, Moore. 


Somme part of this trapedy was 
originalty compoſed in 
vetie, of which ſeveral veſtiges re- 


L. ThE GAMESTERs. Com. 


by Dav.d Garrick, Eiq. Acted at 


blank 
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at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1758. Tiliis 


is the piece mentioned above, as 
an alter ation of Shirley's Game/7er, 
In this alteration the affair of the 
duel between the two friends, and 
the love ſcenes between them ard 
their miſtreſſes, are very judiciouſly 
omitted; yet 1 cannot help think- 
ing that two very capital ſcenes, 
the one between Yolatile and Riot, 
and the other between Riot and 
Arahelia, which ſtand in the laſt 
act of the Wie's Relief, have too 
much both of nature and judg— 
ment not to injure the piece by 
the loſs of them; and that there- 
fore the alteration of this play 
would have done more juſtice to 
the original author, had they been 
ſuffered to remain in the ſame ſitua- 

tion they before poſſeſſed. 
g. GAMMER GURTON's NEE- 
DLE, Com. by Mr. S. maſter of 
arts, i. e. John Still, afterwards 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, 4to. 
1575. It is one of the oldeſt of our 
dramatic pieces, and affords an 
inſtance of the ſimplicity which 
muſt ever prevail in the early dawn- 
ings of genius, The plot of this 
play, which is written in metre, 
and ſpun out into five regular acts, 
being nothing more than Gammer 
Gurton's having miſlaid the needle 
with which ſhe was mending her 
man Hodge's breeches againſt the 
enſuing Sunday, and which, by 
way of cataſtrophe to the piece, 1s, 
aſter much ſearch, great altercation, 
and ſome battles in its cauſe, at 
lait found flicking in the breeches 
themſelves, The original title of 
it runs thus: A Ryzht Pythy, Plea- 
fant and merie Comedie: Intytuled 
Gammer Gurton's Nedle ; played on 
the Stage not longe ago in Chriſte's 
Colledge in Cambridge, made by Mr, 
. Maſter of Arts: Jmprynted at 
London in Fleete Streeate beneth the 
Conduit, at the Signe of St. John 
Evangeliſt, by Thomas Cobwell, It 
18 
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is printed in the ancient black letter, 
but is republiſhed in a more legi- 
ble manner, yet ſtill preſerving 
the ancient way of ſpelling, in 
Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays. 

It bas ſometimes happened that 
thoſe who have been tempted to 


reprint | ſpecimens of the rude 


poetry of our early writers, have 
likewiſe perſuaded themſelves that 
theſe trifles were poſiefled of a 
further degree of merit than they 
may juſtly challenge as the records 
of fugitive cuſtoms, or the repo- 
ſitories of ancient language. I 
therefore ſeize this opportunity to 
diſclaim all pretenſion to the like 
partialities in favour of Biſhop 
Still's performance. Could I de- 
ceive myſelf ſo far in reſpect to 
that, or the pieces of Heywood, as 
to imagine they exhibit any traits 
of the beautiful fnplicity, for which 


many an inſipid ballad, like Chevy 


Chaſe, has been loudly celebrated, 
my wiſer readers would detect my 
weakneſs, and puniſh it with the 
ridicule it deſerved. When M@owe, 
in his Prologue to Fane Shore, 
without exception, declared that 

Theſe venerable ancient ſong-enditers 

Scar d many a pitch above our mode; n 

Tc, | 

he certainly ſaid what he neither 
believed himſelf, nor could wifh 
any part of his audience or his 
readers to believe. Such literary 
falſhoods deſerve to be expoſed as 
often 'as they are noted. . If the 
reader expreſſes aſtoniſhment that 
a piece ſo indelicate as this our 
firſt regular Comedy, ſhould have 
been thrice reprinted within the 
ſpace of five and thirty years, 
how much more forcibly muſt his 
wonderhave been excited, when he 
diſcovered it to have been the pro- 
. duction of one who was educated 
for the church, and died in the 
facred character of a biſhop! The 
early example, however, of this 


reverend prelate may be fauly - 
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pleaded by all the numerous 
clergimen who in times more 
chaſtiled have written for the 
ſtage. 

10. GaR RICK IN THE SHADES, 
or, 4 Peep into Ehyfium. Farce. 
Never offered to the managers of 
the '' Theatres Royal, 8vo. 1779. 
This ſeems to be ihe production 
of ſome diſappointed author, whoſe 
reſentment extended beyond the 
grave. 

Ii GARRICK's VAGARY, or, 
£ngland run mad; with particulars 
of the Stratford Jubilee, 8vo. 
1759. 

12. GASCONADO THE GREAT, 
A Tragi-comi-political-whimſical 
Opera, 4to. 1759. This piece was 
written by James Worſdale the 
painter, and 1s a burleſque on the 
affairs of the French nation during 
this war, the king of France and 
Madame de Pompadour being de- 
picted under the characters of Ga/- 
conado and Pampelin, There is 
ſome humour in it, more eſpeci- 
ally in a few of the ſongs ;_ but it 
was rejected by the managers of 
both theatres. 

13. THE. GENER ALCASHIER'D. 
A Play, 4to. 1712. This play 
was never acted, but is printed as 
deſigned for the ſtage, and is de- 
dicated to prince Eugene of Savoy. 

14. TE GENERAL LOVER. 
Com. by Theoph. Moſs, 8vo. 
1749. This comedy not only was 
not acted, but is perhaps the worſt 


compoſition in the dramatic way 


that was ever attempted even with- 
out any view to the Rage, 
15. ThE GENEROUS ARTI1- 


FICE, Or, The Reformed Rakes C. 


tranſlated from the French; print- 
ed in Foote's Comic Theatre, vol. III. 

16. THs GENEROUS CHOICE. 
Com. by Francis Manning, 4to. 
1703. This piece was acted ar Lit- 
tle Lincoln's-Inn Fields. Scene, 
City of Valencia in Spain. 
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17. Tux Generous Con- 
QUEROR, or, The Timely Diſcovery. 
Trag. by Bevil Higgons, Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1702. 
The prologue was written by Lord 
Lanſdown. Scene, Ravenna, 

18. ThE GENEROUus ENE- 
MIEs, or, The Ridiculous Lowers. 
Com. by J. Corye. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1672. This 
Play is one entire piece of pla- 
giariſm from the beginning to end; 
the principal deſign being bor- 
rowed from Quinault's La gene- 
reuſe Ingratitude, that of the Pig 


culous Lovers from Corneille's Don- 


Bertram de Ciganal. Bertram's teſty 
humour to his ſervants, in the 
third act, is partly borrowed 
from Randolph's Muſes Looking- 
Glaſs; and the quarrel between 
him and &o4atz;, in the fifth, taken 
wholly and verbatim from the 
Lowe's Pi image of Beaumont and 
and Fletcher. The ſcene lies in 


Seville. Vet, notwithſtanding all 


theſe thefts, I cannot help thinking 
this p'ay a good one, and that it 


might ſtand a tolerable chance of 


ſucceſs, was it to be overlooked by 
ſome ſkilfu] perſon, and adaptcd 
to the preſent ſtage. 

19. THE GENERous FREE MA- 
SON, or, The Conſtant Lady, With 


the Humours of Bquire Noodie and 
his Man Doodle. A Tragi-comi— 
farcical Ballad Opera, of three acts, 


by William Rufus Chetwood, 8vo. 
1731. The compiler of Whincop's 
Catalogue ſeys, it was only per- 
formed at Bartholomew Fair. 

20. TRE Generous Hus- 
AND, or, Coffee-Houſe Politician. 
Com. by Charles Johnſon, gto. 
No date [17: 2]. Scene, Londen. 
21. The GENngROUs Iuros- 
Tor, Com. by Oburne. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 8G. 1781. 
This play is borrowed from Le 
Diiſſipateur; and was performed 
Without u * leaſt ſucceſs. 
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22, Tur GENII. Pantomime 


Entertainment, by Henry Wood- 


ward. Acted at Drury-Lane, 17 53. 

23. ThE GENIUS or No- 
SENSE. Pantomime, Hay-Market, 
1780, Of this original, whim- 
ſical, operatical, pantomimical, 
farcical, electrical, naval, mili- 
tary, temporary, local Extrava- 
ganza (for ſo it is ſtyled in the 
bills), we might reverſe the title, 
and call it The Nonſenſe of Genizs, 
It 1s true, that we have beheld 
more ſplendid ſcenery, more ſur- 
prizing changes, leaps, flyings, 
ſinkings, &c. but were never fo 
well entertained by any of theſe, 
as by the judicious mixture of hu- 
morous and groteſque circumſtances 
that engage our attention through- 
out the preſent performance. As 
to the characters of the Agrerable 
Companion in a Pet-Chaife, and the 
Bottle-Conjuror of the Adelphi, 
the one is happily imagined, and 
the other faithfully delineated, 
The catch ſung by Dame Turton, 
Goody Burton, and Gammer Gurlon, 
though not original, is here intro- 
duced on the ſtage, for the firit 
time, with proper concomitants. 

The words of it indeed may be ſaid 
to comprize the whole extent of 
an ancient goſſip's converſation, 
viz. a ſtring of queſtions, with an 
inſipid remark at the end of them. 
It were injuſtice alſo on this occa- 
ſion to omit the praiſe ſo juſtly due 
to Mr, Banniſler's mimetic powers, 
which contributed not a little 
toward the ſucceſs of the piece 
before us. There feems indecd 
to have been a conteſt between this 
young comedian and Mr. Rocker, 
which ſhould excel in the art of 
imitation ; for we cannot deter- 
mine whether the Emperor of the 
Puacks, or the Temple of Health, 
more ſtrongly reſembles its ori- 
ginal. We conceive an acquaint- 
ance with the copies, however, - 
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be the ſafeſt as well as cheapeſt 


entertainment of the two. Mr. 
Nooker's camp-ſcene, which con- 
cludes the piece, is perhaps as ac- 
curate and waſterly a ſpeQacle as 
ever appeared on the more exten- 
five theatres of Covent-Garden and 
Drury-Lane. An uncommon hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs in the dia- 
logues of this whimſical exhibition, 
induce us to place them among 
the other dramatic productions of 
Mr. Colman. 

24. THE GENTLEMAN. Com. 
by Sir Richard Steele. This play 
Was left unfoiſhed at the author's 
death, and may probably be ſtill 
in MS, 

25. THE GENTLEMAN CIT. 
Com. tranſlated from the French 
of Moliere; and printed in Foote's 
Comic Theatre, vol. V. 

26. Tug:GENTLEMAN Cir. C. 
by Ozell. This is nothing more 
than a literal tranſlation of Mo- 
liere's Bourgeois Gentilbomme. 
297. THE GEN TLEMHAN CULLY-. 

Com. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
410. 1702, In all the catalogues 1 
have ſeen, there is a play by the 
name of The Generous Cully, anony- 
mous, and without a date, ex- 
cepting in the Britiſß Theatre, 
where it is placed in 1691. Coxe- 
ter, however, has erazed that title, 
placing in its room, as they ſhould 
be, the name and date as above, 
and poſitively attributes it to 
Charles Johnſon. | 

28. IRE GENTLEMAN DA N- 
cInG-MasTER., Com. by W. 
Wycherley. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1673. This is one 
of the moſt indifferent of all our 
„I 1+ 

20, TuE GENTLEMAN GaAR- 
DINER, A Ballad Opera, by James 
Wilder. Acted at Smock-Alley, 
Dublin, 1 2mo. 1751. This is 
taken from Dancourt. 

30. TE GENTLEMAN of VE- 
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NICE. Tragi-Com. by James Shir- 
ley. Acted at Saliſbury-Court, 4to. 
1655. The plot of this play is 
taken from Gayton's notes on Don 
Duixote, book iv. ch. 6. and the 
ſcene lies in Venice. 

3 l. TAE GENTLEMAN USHER. 
Com. by George Chapman, 4to. 
1606. It is doubtful whether this 


play was ever acted. Langbaine 


gives it a very indifferent cha- 
racter, yet at the ſame time owns 
that it was not without its par- 
tifans and admirers. 

32. Or GENTYLNES AND No- 
BYLITE, @ Dialogue between the 
Merebauut, the Knyght, and the 
Plouman, diſputyng who is a werey 
Gentyiman, and who is a Nobleman, 
and how Men ſhould come to Auc- 
toryte, compilid in Manner of an Eu- 
ter ude, with divers Toys and geſtis 
aadyd thgreto to maze myri paſiyme 
and ddd. This piece is written 
In metre, and printed 1n the black 
letter, by John Raſtell, without 
date, By the ſpelling and manner 
of ſlyle, I ſhould imagine it to 
be very ancient indeed, 

33. ThE GENTLE SHEPHERD, 
A Paltoral Com. 12m). 1729. 
This truly poetical and paſtoral 


piece is written in the Scots dia- 


let, publiſhed by the celebrated 
Allan Ramſay the Scots poet, and 
introduced to the world as his. 
There are not, however, wanting 
perſons who deny him the credit 
of being its author; but as envy 


will ever purſue merit, and as in 
upwards of half a century no other 


perſon has, and it is now molt 
probable never will lay claim to 
that honour, reaſon I think will 
lead us to grant it to the only per- 
Jon who has been named for it. 
Be this fact, however, as it will, 
the excellence of the piece it- 
ſelf muſt ever be acknowledged, 
and it may, without exaggera- 
tion, be allowed to ſtand equal, if 
© 4 not 
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not ſuperior, to either of thoſe two 
celebrated Paſtorals, the Aminta of 
Taſſo, and the Paſtor fido of Gua- 
rini. It has been reduced into- 
one act, and the Scotch diale& 


tranſlated, wich the addition of, 


ſome new ſongs, by Theophilus 
Cibber, and was preſented at 


Drury-Lane in 1731. The ori- 


gina] Palloral, as it was written, 
was alſo performed a few years 
ago by a company of Scots people, 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market. = 
34. GEORGE A GREENE, THE 
PIN DAR of WAKEFIELD. Com. 


Anonym. 4to. 1 599. The plot of 


this play (which is not divided 
into acts) is founded on hiſtory, 
and the ſcene lies at Wakefield 
in Yorkſhire, This George @ Greene 
was a man of preat and ancient 
Tenown ; there is a peculiar hiſ- 
tory of his life, written by one 
N. W. 8yo. 15c6, and he is men- 
tioned in Hudilras, Part 2. Cant. 
2. Line 305. This comedy is to 
be met with in Dodſley's Collec- 
tion of Old Plays. 

35. GEORGE DAN DIN, or, The 
Wanton Wife, Com. by Ozell. A 
tranflation ſrom Molicre's George 

Dandin. | 

30, GEORGE SCANDERBAGE, 
the true Hiſtory of, as it was 
lately played by the Right Hon. 
the Earle of Oxenforde his fer- 
vants. This play was entered by 
Edward Alde on the books of the 
Stationers* . Company, July 3, 
1601, but I believe not printed. 

37. GkaMANIcus. Trag. by 
a gentleman of the Univerſity of 
. Oxford, 8 vo. 1775. 

38. Tux GurosrT, or, The Mo- 
man wears the Breiches, Com. 
Anon. written in 1640, printed, 
dars. 
39. InE Gnosr of MOLIERE. 
This is only the tranſlation of a 
little piece of 14 ſcenes, called, 


1 
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L' Ombre de Moliere, written by 


M. Brecourt, a friend of that poet's, 
aſter his death, and which is print- 
ed in all the editions of Moliere's 
works. The ſcene lies in the Ely- 
ſian Fields. 

40. TRE Gos Tr. Com. Act. 
ed at Smock-Alley, Dublin, 8vo, 
1767. This is taken from Mrs, 
Centlivre's play of The Man's be. 
evitched, or, The Devil to do about 
her. It hath ſince been acted at 
Drury-Lane. 

41. TRE GnozrTs, Com, by 
Mr. Holden, Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre between 1662 and 1665. 
Not printed. See Downes's A= 
cius Anzlicanus, p. 26. 

42. GIBRALTAR, or, The Sþaniſy 
Adventure, C. by J. Dennis, 4to. 
1705. Performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, but with- 
out ſucceſs, The firit day it being 
well ated in moſt of its parts, 
but not ſuffered to be heard ; the 
ſecond day ſor the moſt part faint- 
ly and negligently acted, and con- 
ſequently not ſeen, The ſcene lies 
at a village in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar, 

43. GIL BLAS. C. by Edward 
Moore. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1751. This is by much the leaſt 
meritorious of the three dramatic 
pieces of our author, and indeed, 
notwithſtanding its being very 


ſtroogly ſupported in the acting, 


met with the leaſt ſucceſs. The 
deſign is taken from the ſtory of 
Aurora, in the novel cf G. Blas, 
but bears too near a reſemblance 
to the plot of the Kind /mpoſter; 
and the author has deviated great- 


ly from truth in the manners 


of his characters, having 1ntro- 
duced a Spaniſh gentleman drunk 
on the ſtage, which is fo far from 
being a characteriſtic of that na- 
tion, that it is well known they had 
formerly a law ſubſiſting among 
them, though now, perhaps, ye 
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of force, which decreed that if a 
gentleman was convicted of even 


a capital offence, he ſhould be 
pardoned on pleading his having 


been intoxicated at the time he 
committed it, it being ſuppoſed 


that any one who bore the cha- 


rater of gentility would more 
readily ſuffer death, than confeſs 
himſeif capable of ſo beaſtly a vice 
as drunkenneſs. 

44. TAE GresIEs, Com. Op. 
by Charles Dibden. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1778. This is 
a tranſlation of La Bohemienne, by 
Favart. 

45. GIRALDO TRE CoNs TAN T 
Lover. By Henry Shirley. This 
play was entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company Sept. q, 
1653 ; but probably was not print- 
ed. 
46. Give A MAN Luck, AND 
THROW HIM INTO THE SEA, A 
Play, with this title was entered on 
the books of the Stationers* Com- 
pany, with The Maid's Metamor- 
phojes, July 24, 1600. It does not 
appear to have been printed, but 
was probably a performance of 
John Lyly's. | 

47. TE GLAss OF GovEeRn- 
MENT. Tragi-Com. by George 
Gaſcoigne, 4to. 1575. This play 
is thus intituled, becauſe therein 
are handled as well the rewards 
for virtues as the puniſhments for 
vices. The ſcene lies at Antwerp. 

48. GLORIANA, or, The Court 
of Augufius Caeſar, by N. Lee, 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1676. This is one of the 
wildeſt and moſt indifferent of all 
our author's pieces, being made 
up of little elſe but bombaſt and ab- 
ſurdity, The plot is more founded 


on romance than hiftory, as may 


be readily diſcovered by compar- 


ing it with” the firſt, fifth, and 


ſeventh parts of the celebrated 
romance of C copatra, under the 
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characters of Cz/ario, Marcellus, 


and Julia. Scene lies in the palace 
of Auguſtus Cæſar at Rome. 

40. TE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
SQUIRE. This is the ſame piay 
as The Country Squire already men- 
tioned, with only an alteration in 
the title. 

go. TüE Gorrins, Tragi- 
Com. by Sir John Suckling. Acted 
at Black-Friers, 8vo. 1646. The 
ſcene of this play lies in Francelia, 
and the author, in the exegution 
of his deſign, has pretty cloſely 
followed the footſteps of Shak- 
ſpeare, of whom he was a profeſſed 
admirer, his Keginella being an 
open imitation of Miranda in the 
Tempeſ?, and his Goblins, though 
counterfeits, being only thieves in 


diſguiſe, yet ſeem to be copied 


from Ariel in the ſame play. 


51. Gop HS PROMISE S. A 
Tragedie or Interlude, anpfiſlynge 


the chyefe PROMISES of God unto 


Man in all Ages, from the Beg yn- 
nynge of the M orlde, to the Deathe of 
IEsus CURISTE, a Myfterte 15 38. 
The Interlocutors are Pater cwle/tis, 
Fuſtus Noah, Moſes fanctus, Eſaias 
propheta, Adam primus Homo, A- 
braham fidelis, David Rex pins, 
Joannes Baptifia., This play was 
written by Bithop Bale, and is one 
of the firſt dramatic pieces printed 
in England. It is reprinted by 
Dodſley in his Collection. 

52. GODFREY OF BULLOIGNE, 
WITH THE CONQUEST or JERU- 
SALEM. An Interlude; entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, by John Danter, June 19, 
15943 but I believe not printed. 

53. Goppwyn. Tr. by Thomas 
Rowieie, v0. 1777. This is one 
of the pieces ſuppoſed to be written 
by Thomas Chatterton. 

54. TRE Gol DEN AGE, or, 
The Lives of Jupiter and Saturn, An 
Hiſtorical Play, by Thomas Hey- 


wood. Acted at the Red Butt, 


4to. 
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Ato. 1611. This piece the author 
bimſelf calls the Eldeſt Brother of 
three ages that had adventured on 
the ſtage, in all of which he has 
ãntroduced Homer as the expoſi- 
tor of each dumb ſhew, in the 
fame manner as Shakſpeare has 
done by Gower, in his PERICLES 
Prince of Tyre. For the ſtory, we 
need only conſult Galtruchius, 
and other of the heathen mytho- 
logiſts. 

56. Tue Gorpen AGE RE- 
STOR'D, in a Maſque at Court, 
1615, by the lords and gentlemen 
the King's ſervants, by. Ben Jon- 
fon. This piece was not printed 
till 1641, Fol. „ 

56. THE GOLDEN PryriIx. Bur- 
Jetta, by Kane Ohara. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1773. It 
was firſt produced in three acts, 
as Midas had been before, but 
like that performance was not 
very ſucceſsful in its original ſtate, 
It was then reduced to an after- 
piece, and was received with uni- 
verſal approbation. 

57. THe GoLben RUme, This 
piece was never acted, never ap- 
peared in print, nor was it ever 
known who was the author of it. 
Yet I cannot avoid mentioning it 
Here, as it was the real occaſion of 
a very remarkable event in dra- 
matic hiſtory, viz. the act whereby 
ail dramatic pieces are obliged to 
undergo the infpection and cenſure 
of the Lord Chamberlain, before 
they cau be admitted to a repre- 
ſentation. The fact was as fol- 
lows: During the adminiſtration 
of a certain Premier Miniſtre, the 
late Mr. Fielding, whoſe genuine 
wit and turn for ſatire were too 
conſiderable to need our expatia- 
ting on in this place, had in two 
or three of bis comedies, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Paſquin and the 


Hſlorical Regiſter, thrown in ſome 
ſtrokes which were too poignantly 
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levelled at certain meaſures then 
purſuing by thoſe at the head of 
affairs, not to be ſeverely felt, and 
their conſequences, if not ſpeedily 
put a check to, greatly dreaded 
by the miniſter. Open violence, | 
however, was not the moſt eligible 
method to proceed in for this pur. 
poſe. Not a Reftraint of Liberty 
already made Lie of, but a Preven-. 
tion of Licentiouſneſ to come, was 
the proper weapon to employ in 
ſuch a cafe. A piece, therefore, 
curitten by ſomeb ody ar other, Way 
offered to Mr. Henry Gitfaid, the 
manager of Goodmin's Field; 
Theatre, for repreſentation. I his 
piece was entitled the Golden Rump. 
In which, with a moſt unbounded 
freedom, abuſe was vented not 


only againſt the parliament, the 


council, and ministry, but even 
againſt the perſon of mzjeRy itſelf, 
The honeſt manager, free from de- 
ſign himſelf, ſuſpected none in 
others, but imagining that a licence 
of this kind, it permitted to ran to 
ſuch enormous lengths, mult be cf 
the moſt pernicious con ſequei ces, 
quickly fell into the ſnare, and 
carried the piece to the miniſter, 
with a view of conſulting him as 
to his manner of proceeding. The 
latter, commending highly his in- 
tegrity in this ſtep, requeſted only 
the poſſeſſion of the MS. but, at 
the ſame time, that the manager 
might be no loſer by his zeal tor 
the intereſts of his king and coun- 
try, ordered a gratuity, equal to 
what he might reaſonably have 
expected from the profits of its re- 
preſentation, to be paid to him. 
Being now be.ome matter of 
the piece itſelf, together with the 
corroborating circumſtance of the 
neceflity of employing the public 
money to prevent even abſolute 
treaſon from appearing on the open 
ſtage, unleſs ſome authority of 
another kind could be found for 


topping . 


t 
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ſtopping her mouth, he made ſuch 
aſe of it, as immediately occaſion- 
ed the bringing into, and paſſing 
in parliament, the above-mention- 
ed bill. 

58. GonDIPERT AND BERTHA, 
Trag. by W. Thompſon, M. A. 
Bvo. 1758. This piece was never 
acted, nor I believe intended for 
the ſtage, but is publiſhed in a 
volume with ſome poems of the 
ſame author. The ſubject from 
Davenant's Gondibert. 

59. ThE GOOD ENGLIisHMARN. 
Ballad Opera, of two acts, by 
William Shirley. A piece not 
acted or printed. 

60. Tut GoopnaTuRED Man. 


Com. by Oliver Goldimith. Acted 


at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1768. 
Many parts of this play exhibit 
the ſtrongeſt indications of our au- 
thor's comic talents, There is 
perhaps no character on the ſtage 
more happily imagined and more 


highly finiſhed than Croater's ; 


nor do we recollect fo original and 
ſucceſsful an incident as that of the 
letter which he conceives to be 
the compoſition of an incendiary, 
and feels a thouſand ridiculous 


horrors in conſequence of his ab- 


ſurd apprehenſion. Our audiences, 
however, having been recently ex- 
alted on the ſentimental ſtilts of 
Falſe Delicacy, a comedy by Kelly, 
regarded a few ſcenes in Dr. Gold- 
ſmith*s piece as too low ſor their 
entertainment, and therefore treat- 
ed them with unjuſtifiable ſeve- 
rity. Nevertheleſs the Goodl-ua- 
turd Man ſucceeded, though in a 
degree inferior to its merit. The 
prologue to it, which is an excel- 
lent one, was written by Dr. 
Samuel Folinſon. 

61. GoxBO DVC. Trag. by T. 
Norton and Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurſt, B. L. 4to. 1590. 
Reprinted with a preface by Mr. 
Spence, 8v0, 1735- Thele are 
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only republications of an imper- 
fect copy of FERREX AND Por- 
REX. 

62. ThE Go DAN KnoT Un- 
TY'd. Com. 1691. This is not 
printed, but appears to have been 
acted in the before- mentioned 
year. Motteaux in the Gentleman's 
Journal, January 1691-2, ſays, 
„ You have often aſked me who 
& was the author of The Gordian 
& Knot Unty'd; and wondered with 
„many more why it was never 
© printed. I hear that gentleman, 
* who writ lately a molt ingenious 
dialogue concerning women, 
c now tranſlated into French, 1s 
„the author of that witty play, 
e and it is almoſt a fin in him to 


keep it and his name from the 


«© word,” | 

63. Tur GosrtL Sor. Com. 
of five acts, with a new Prologue 
and Epilogue, by R. Hill, Eiqꝗ; 
of Cambridge, 8vo. 1778. This 
is a ſatire on the Methodiſts. The 
author's name probably a fictitious 
one. 

61. GorHAM ELECTION. F. 
of one long act, by Mrs. Cent- 
livre, 12mo. 1715. In this piece 
the fair author has ſhewn great 
knowledge of mankind, and of the 
different occurrences of life, It 
was never acted, being looked on 
as a party affair, but was printed, 
with a dedication to Secretary 
Craggs, of whom it 1s recorded, 
greatly to bis honour on this oc- 
caſion, that being complimented 
on his liberality by Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, to whom he gave twenty 
guineas for the author, and told 
that his generoſity appeared the 
more extraordinary as the Farce 
had not been ated, he replied, 
that he did not ſo much conſider. 
tae merit of the piece, as what was 
becoming a ſecretary of ſtate to do. 

65. TE GoverRNOR. Trag. 
by Sir Cornelius Formido, This 
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play was among thoſe deſtroyed 
by Mr. Warburton's ſervant. It 
was entered on the books of the 
Stationers* Company, Sept. 9. 
165 2. 

606. Tux Govkxxox or C- 
PRUS. Trag. by J. Oldmixon, 4to. 
1703. Acted at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields. Scene, the 


governor's palace in Cyprus near 


the ſea. 
67. Gow v. „Trag. 1604. N. 


P. The mention of this play 1 


find in the following extract of a 
letter from Mr, Chamberlaise to 
Mr. Winwood, dated Dec. 18, 
1604. The tragedy of Gow, 
% with all action and actors hath 
& been tare repreſented by the 
players, with exceeding 
i concourſe of all forts of people; 
but whether the matter or man- 


.< ner be not well handled, or that 


« jt be thought unfit that princes 


„ fhou!d be played on the ſtage in 


ce their lifetime, I hear that ſome 


great councellors are much dil- 


+4 


+ 


1630. 4to. 1660. 


& pleaſed with it, and ſo tis 
„thought it ſhall be forbidden.“ 
68. ThE GRraTEFUL FAIR. 


Com. by Chriſtopher Smart. Act 


ed at Pembroke- College, Cam- 
bridge. Not printed. 

69. THEGRATEFUL SERVANT. 
Com. by. James Shirley, Acted ar 
the private houſe Drury-Lane, 4to, 
This play met 


with very great applauſe when 


ated, and came forth uſhered by 


eight copies of verics in Engliſh, 


and two in Latin, which the au- 
thor ſays were the free vote of 


kis friends, which he could not in 
av:lity refuſe,” and indeed he mull 
have very little of the poetical 
warmth about him, if he could be 
deſirous ſo to do. Lodowick's con- 
trivance to have his wife rtdl/a 


tempted. by Pero, in order that 


he may procure an opportunity of 
, .Qivorcing her, is the ſame with 


— 


mour of the times, it is not un- 
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Contarini”s humour and contrivance 
in The Humoreus Churtier. Scene, 
Savoy, 

70. TE GREAT Duke op 
FLoxztExce. A Comical Hiſtory, 
by P. Maſſinger. Acted at the 
Pheenix Drury-Lane, 4to. 1656, 
This play met with very good ſuc- 
ceſs, and is recommended, in two 
copies of verſes, by Geo ge Donne 
and John F ord. Sangſarro's giving 
the duke a falſe account of the 
beauty of Lidia, ſeems to be a near 


reſemblance to the ſtory of £Zdzar 


1. Tus GREAT Favoriry, 


| or. The Duke of l.erma, Trag. by 
Sir Robert Howard. 


Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1668. Some 
ſcenes of this play are written in 
blank verſe, and ſome in rhyme; 
the ſcene lies at Madrid; and ths 
plot is taken from Mariana, 7 vr. 


quet de Mayern, and Giler iltg- 


rians of thoſe times, 


THE GRE 
of the lai 


AT MAN. A 
CENUTUTY, among 


TS 


piay 


thoſe deftroyed by Mr. Warbur⸗ 


ton's TP 
73. THE -GrxEctan Davch- 
TER. Trag. by Arthur Murphey, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 5vo, 
772. In apolticript to this play, 
the author ſays, „he does not 
& with to conceal that the ſubjet 
&* of his tragedy has been touched 
© in ſome foreign pieces; but he 
{© thinks it has been only touched. 
& The Zelmire of Monſieur Belloy 
& begins after the daughter has 
e delivered her father out of pri- 
* fon, The play, indeed, has 
© many beau'tes; aud if the ſen⸗ 
6 timeuts and butineſs of that piece 


$ coincided with the deſign of 


& The. Grecian Daughter, the au- 
„% thor would not have bluſhed to 
„ tread in his ſteps. Eut a new 
„fable was abſolutely neceſſary, 
& and perhaps, in the pieſent hu- 


G R 
$ lucky that no more than three 
3 „lines could be adopted from 


« Monfieur Belloy.“ It met with 
5 very great ſucceſs, and was excel- 
1 leatly performed in the principal 


* characters, by Mr. and Mrs. Barry, 
10 now Crawford. 

Ry 74. THE GrECIANn HEROINE, 
1 or, The Hate of Tyraimy, A Trag. 
5 by T. Durfey. This piece was 


6 never ated, but was pablithed 
with a collection of poems, in 


ear ere . 
ak 1721. The title-page fays it was 
written in, 1718; but the preface 

1 mentions it as a production of 

55 many years earlier; the charac- 

* ters of Tiaiolon and Belizaria be- 

| ing intended for Mr. Betterton 

ne 5 ö 

in and Mrs. Barry. 


25 75. Tye GRENADIER, Inter- 
. lude. Acted at Sadlers-Wells, 8vo. 
1773. 

76, GREeN's TU QR, or, 


Cooke, 4to. No date, 4to. 1614. 
We are told by Heywood, who was 
> the editor of this play, that it 
x paſſed the teſt of the ſtage with 
S general applauſe, It was at firſt 
performed by the latter title only; 
but the inimitable acting of Green, 
a celebrated comedian of that time, 
in the part of Bubble the City Gal- 


ot N. 3 
laut, who, in anſwer to every com- 


& : 

2 \ Pliment, comes out with the words 

= > Tu quoqur, occaſioned the author, 

F N out of regard to him, to add to 
it the preſent firſt title. Both edi- 

7 + Th 

a Sons of it had a figure of Green 


Nin the title-page, with a label out 
Df his mouth, Tu quogue, tO yo, 
Sir! The piece itſelt is repub- 
liſhed among Dodſley's Old Plays. 
77. GREENWICH Park, Com. 

by W. Mountfort, 4to. 1691. 


met with very good ſucceſs. It 
was acted at Drury-Lane. 

78. GRIM THE COLLIER OF 
CROVYDON, or, The Devil and his 
Dame, with the Devil and St. 
7 


N The City Gallaut. Com. by John. 


This is a tolerable comedy, and 
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Dunſtan. Com. by J. T. 12mo, 


1662. The plot of this play is 
founded on Machiavel's Novel of 
The Marriage of Belphegor. The 
ſcene lies in England. | 

79. GrirUus anD HEG1o, or, 
The Paſſionate Lovers, Paſtoral, 
by Robert Baron, 8vo. 1647. This 
play conſiſts of no more than three 
acts, and is moſtly borrowed from 
Waller's Poems, and Webſter's 
Ducheſs of Maif;, This, however, 
may well be excuſed, when the 
reader 1s informed that the whole 
Romance, in which are this and 
the Dorum Dona, was com- 
poſed when the author was no 
more than ſeventegh years of 
age. 

So. THE Groves, or, Love's Pa- 
radiſe. An Opera, by J. Oldmixon, 
4to. 1703, performed at Drury- 
Lane. The author, in his pre- 
tace, acquaints the critics that this 
play is neither tranſlation nor pa- 
ra phraſe; that the ſtory is entirely 
new, and that it was at firſt in- 
tended for a paſtoral, though in 
the three laſt acts the dignity of the 
characters raiſed it into the form 
of a tragedy. The ſcene is a pro- 
vince of Italy, near the gulph of 
Venice. - DET 

81. THE GRUBSTREET OPERA. 
by H. Fielding, 1731. 8vo. Acted 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market. To this is added, The 
Maſqucraddle. A Poem. Printed in 
1728. wt 
82. Tur: GRUMBLER., Com, of 
three acts, by vir Charles Sedley, 
I2MO. 1719. 

83. TnE GRUMBLER, Farce, 
altered from Sedley, by Dr. Gold- 


ſmith. ARed at Covent-Garden, 


1772; not printed. This altera-. 
tion was made to ferve Mr, Quick 
at his benefit, and ated only on 


[that night. | 


84. PE GUARDIAN. Comicz 
Hiſtory, by P. Maſſinger, 8vo. 
: . 16555. 
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1655. The incident of Severino's 
cutting off Calipſo's nofe in the 
dark, and taking her for his wife 
Jolantre, is borrowed from Boc- 
cace's Novels, Day. 8. Nov. 7. 
and from a romance, called The 
Roman Matron, Scene lies in Na- 
ples. 

85. TruE GUarDIAN. Com. by 
A. Cowley. Acted betore Prince 
Charles at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the 12th of March, 1641. 
1650. 4to. See CUTTER OF 
COLEMAN STREET. 

86. Tut GUuaRDIAN. Com. 
of two acts, by David Garrick, 
Eſq, Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1759. This little piece is taken 
in great meaſure from the cele- 
brated Pupille of M. Fagan. It is a 
pleaſing and elegant performance, 
the language eaſy and ſentimen- 
tal, the plot ſimple and natural, 
and the characters well ſupported. 

87. Tux GUARDIAN OUT>- 
WITTE D. Comic Opera, by Dr. 
Thomas Auguſtine Arne. Aced 
at Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 1764. lt 
was acted only ſix nights, being 
a very contemptible performance. 

88. Gus rAvus VAS, or, The 
Deliverer of his Country, Trag. by 
H. Brooke, 8vo. 17 39. This play 
has great merit, yet was prohibited 
to be played, even after it had 
been in rehearſal at Drury-Lane, 
and the performers were perfect, 
on account of ſome ſtrokes of li- 
berty which breathe through ſe- 


veral parts of it. The author, 


G U 
however, was not injured by the 
prohibition, for on publiſhing the 
book by ſubſcription, Mr. ViRor 
ſays he was certain Mr. B. clear- 
ed above ro00/. It was, how- 
ever, ated with ſome alterations 
on the Iriſh ſtage, by the title of 
The Patriot, 

tg. Gus Tavus Kine of 
SWETHLAND. by Thomas Dekker, 
Not printed, but entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
Jane 29, 1660. 

go. Guy EarL of WARWICK, 
A tragical Hiſtory, by B. J. 4to. 
1661. The plot of this piece is 
founded on hiſtory, and it has been 
attributed to Ben Jonſon ; but I 
am apt to believe it only a con- 
jecture formed from the letters 
prefixed to 1t, the execution of the 
work being greatly inferior to 
thoſe of that firſt rate genius. 


In the books of the Stationers“ 
Company, I find that John Trun- | 


dle, on the 15th of January, 161%, 
entered © A Play, called the Life 


* and Death of Guy of Warwicke, ' 
& written by John Day and Thomas 
„Dekker.“ Probably this may be 


the ſame piece. 


91. GuzMaNn. Com. by Roger, 
Earl of Orrery, Fol. 1693. The. 
ſcene of this play lies in Spain, 
and the plot is from a romance of 
the ſame name. | 
the Duke of Vork's Theatre many | 


It was acted at 


years before the time of its publi- 
cation. | 


H. 


| ; H A 
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Charles 


Farce, of three acts, by 
Molloy. Acted at the 


H A 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
12mo. 1720. The baſis of this 


play is founded on Sir W. Dave- 
nant's 


15 
2 
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nant's Love and Honour, and ſome 
other old piays. | 

2. HAMLET PRINCE of DEN- 
MARK. Trag. by W. Shak- 
b ſpeare, 40. 1604. 4t0. 1605. 
4:0. 1611, 4to. N. D. 4to. 1637. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that if“ the 
K.64 dramas of Shakſpeare were to 
e be characteriſed, each by the 
E particular excellence which diſ- 
“ tinguiſhes it from the reſt, we 
„ mult allow to the tragedy of 
« Hamlet the praiſe of variety. 
„The incidents are ſo numerous, 
« that the argument of the play 
« would make a long tale. The 
« ſcenes are interchangeably di. 
« yerſihed with merriment and ſo- 
« lemnity ; with merriment that 
e includes judicious and inſtruc- 
þ «© tive obſervations; and ſolem- 
v& nity, not ſtrained by poetical 
« yiolence above the natural ſen- 
« timents of man, New charac- 
©: ters appear from time to time 
«in continual ſucceſſion, exhi- 
„ biting various forms of life and 
particular modes of converſation. 
he pretended madneſs of Ham- 
„let cauſes much mirth; the 
\ ** mourntul diſtraction of Ophelia 
„ fills the heart with tendernels ; 
and every perſonage produces 
the effect intended, from the 
** apparition that in the firit act 
„ chills the blood with horror, to 
„the fop in the laſt that expoſes 
« affectation to juſt contempt. 

* The couduct is perhaps not 
© wholly ſecure againſt objections. 
„The action is induced for the 
% moſt part in continual progreſ- 
„ fon; but there are ſome ſcenes 
„ which neither forward nor re- 
*tard it. Of the feigned mad- 
* neſs of Hamlet there appears no 
* adequate Cauſe, for he does no- 
„ thing which he might not have 
done with the reputation of 
* ſanity, He plays the madman 


** molt when he treats Ophelia 
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«© with ſo much rudenefs, which 
© ſeems to be uſeleſs and wanton 


© cruelty. 


Hamlet is, through the whole 
piece, rather an inſtrument than 
© an agent. After he has, by the 
e ſtratagem of the play, convidted 
*© the king, he makes no attempt 
„to puniſh him; and his death is 
& as laſt effected by an incident 
„ which Hamlet had no part in 
producing. | 


„The cataſtrophe is not very 


„ happily produced; the exchange 
„of weapons is rather an expe- 
dient of neceſſity, than a firoke 
& of art. A ſcheme might eaſily 
© be formed to kill Hamlet with 
„ the dagger, and Laertes with 
„the bowl. 

„The poet is accuſed of having 
« ſhewn little regard to poetical 
* juſtice, and may be charged with 
„equal neglect of poetical pro- 
„ bability, The apparition left 
„ the regions of the dead to little 
<6 purpoſe ; the revenge which he 
demands is not obtained but by 
the death of him that was re- 
«« quired to take it; and the gra- 
„ tification, which would ariſe 
from the deſttuction of an uſur- 
„ per and a murderer, is abated 
by the untimely death of Ophe- 


lia, the young, the beauti- 
ful, the harmleſs, the pious.” 


It is recorded of the author, that 
although his knowledge and ob- 


ſervation of nature rendered him 
the moſt accurate painter of the 


ſenſations of the human mind in 
his writings, yet ſo different are 
the talents requiſite for acting from 
thoſe required for dramatic writ- 
ing, that the part of the Ghoſt 
in this play (no very conſiderable 
character) was almoſt the only one, 
in which he was able to make any 
figure as a performer, Scene, 
Elfinoor, 

3. HaMLET, altered by Mr. 

+ Garrick, 
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. HaxnciNG and MARRIAGE, 
„ The Dead Man's Wedding. Pe: 


„ 


Garrick. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
2771. This alteration is made 
in the true ſpirit of Botiom the 
Feawer, who wiſhes to play not 
only the part aſſig ned him, but all 
the reit in the piece. Mr. Gar- 
rick, in ſhort, has reduced the 


conſequence of every character but 


that repreſented by himſelf; and 
thus excluding Oſric, the Grave- 
diggers, &c. contrived to mono- 
polize the attention of the audi- 
ence. Our poet had furniſhed 
Laertes with a dying addreſs, which 
aforced him a local advantage 
over the Prince of Denmark. This 
itcumſtance was no ſooner ob— 


ſerved, than the ſpeech uas taken 
away from the former, and adopted 


by the latter. Since the death of 
The player, the public indeed has 
vindicated the rights of the poet, 
by ſtalving the theatres into com- 


pliance with their wiſhes to ſee 
Hamlet as originally meant for 


exbibition. Mr. Garrick had once 
deſigned to publiſn the changes he 
had made in it, and (as was uſual 
with him in the courſe of ſimilar 
tranſactions) had zecepted a com- 
pliment from the bockſellers, con- 
filling of a ſet of Olivet's edition 
of Tully; but, on ſecond thoughts, 
with a Jaudable regard to his future 


oO 
credit, he returned the acknow- 


ledgment, and ſuppreſſed the alte- 
ration. In ſhort, no bribe but His 


own inimitable performance, could 


have prevailed on an Engliſh au- 
dience to fit patiently, and be- 
hold the martyrdom of their fa- 


voutite author. 

4. HAuPST EAD HEATR. "ay 
by Thomas Baker. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1706. This 


play is little more than an altera- 
tion of the Ad- at Oxford, written 


by the ſame author. The ſcene 


+ "The 
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by kieary Carey, 1713. This 
piece of Mr, Carey's is of a date 
earlier than any of his other 
Farces, and therefore probably 
might be a firſt and infaccc6ht 
attempt in the dramatic way, I. 
imagine it never was acted, | 

6. HaxniBAL AND Scipio, 
Hiſtorical Trag. by Tho. Nabbes, 
Acted in 1635, at Drury-Lane, 
4to, 1637. This play was acted 
before women appeared upon the\ 
ſtage. The part of Spb be. 
ing performed by one Ezekicl 
Fenne. It is addreſſee, in verſes 
hy the author, to the ghoſts of 
Hannibal and Scipio, with an an- 
ſwer in their names directed to 
him. The plot is founded on 
Hiſtory, and may be traced in, 
Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch; 
but the unity of place is moſt ex- 
ceſſively broken in upon, the ſcene, 
of the firſt act lying in Capua, of 
the ſecond at the court of Syphax, 
of the third at Utica,-of the fourth 
at Carthage, and of the fifth in, 
Bythinia. 

. Hans BEER Por, his invi- 
ble comedy of See me, and ſee ni, 
not, 4to. 1618. This piece is, c- 
cording to the author's own ac- 
count of it, neither comedy nor 
tragedy, as wanting firſt the juſt 
number of ſpeakers, and ſecondly 

thoſe parts or acts it ſhould | hare, 
which ought to be at the leaſt five, 
but is a plain conference of ſo many 
perſons, conſiſting of three acts 
and no more. It is ſaid to have 
been acted by an honeſt company 


of health-drinkers. Phillips and 


Winſtanley have attributed the 
piece to Thomas Naſh ; but Lang: 
baine, whoſe judgment all the 
writers firce have followed in 
this particular, gives it to Dax 
bridge-Court Belchier. 

8. Tut HAPPY CAPTIVE: Af 
Engliſn Opera, by Lewis Theo- 


bald, 8vo. 1741. The 28 of this 
paiẽece 


„ [ 


piece is taken from a Novel, en- 


titled; The Hiſtory of a Slave, which 


is to be met with in Don Quixote, 
Part I. Book IV. The author has 
introduced into it an Interlude 
in two comic ſcenes between Sign. 
Capoccio, a director from the 
Canary -Ifles, and Sign. Dorinna, 


' a virtuoſo, intended as a ridicule: 


on the Italian Operas. 


. Tus Haypy Lovers, or, 


the Beau Metamorphoſed. An Ope- 
ra, by Henry Ward, Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8vo. 1736. 
Printed alſs with other pieces, 
810. 1746. . | 
10. IHE Hayy MANRTIAGE; 
br, The Turn of Fortune, Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields. Written by 
a young gentleman, 12mo. 1727. 
11. HARLEQUIN Doctor 
Favs rus, with the Maſque of 
the Deities. Compoſed by John 
Thurmond, 'dancing-maſter, 8vo. 
1724. This ſeems to have been 
acted at Drury-Lane, | 1 
12. HARLEQurin FREEKM ASO. 
A ſplendid and ſucceſsful Panto- 
mime. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1781. The contriver of it is ſaid 
to de Mr. Me 
13. HakLEQuiN's FRoLioxs. 
A Pantomime, performed at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1776. 


14, HArRLEQuIN HT DAs ES, 


or, The Greſ/hamutes A Mock Ope- 
ra, Acted at Lincoln'szInn Fields; 
bro, Hig VET „„ 
15. HagLeqpin's Jacket. A 
Pantomime, performed at Prury- 
Lane, 1775. | „ 
16, HaxLEqQuin IN CEN DTA. 
Rx, or Columbine Cameron. A Mu- 
feal Pantomime. Anon. 8vo. 1746. 
This piece was performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, the 
ſeaſon after the quelling of the 
Rebellion in Scotland. The mu- 


fic was compoſed by Dr. Arne, 


but it does not _ who was 
the contriver of the Pantomime, 
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Invaſion, al 


HA 


in which, as uſual, Harlequin is 
the favoured lover of Columbine, 
who ſeems by no means to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed as Jenny Cameron, but 


by ſome part of the ſcene being 
laid in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the defeat of the rebel army, 
which has really no connection 
with the reſt of the piece, though it 


forms the cataſtrophe of the whole. 
17. HARLEQUIN's INVASION. 


A Chriſtmas Gambol, 1759. This 
Pantomime is ſtill often perform- 
ed at Drury-Lane. The plan of 
it is a ſuppoſed invaſion made by 
Harlequiz and his train upon the 
frontiers and domain of Shakſpeare. 
The characters are made to ſpeak, 
and the cataſtrophe is the defeat 
of Harlequin, and the reſtoration 
of King gs oe Of Harlequin's' 
| the dialogue, &. 
was furniſhed by Mr. Garrick, 


who originally wrote ſome part 
of it. to ſerve the intereſt of a fa- 


yourite performer at Bartholomew 
Fair, where it paſſed under a title 
rendered deſignedly long and 
oſtentations, coneluding thus 
The Taylor without a Head, or The 
Battle of the Golden Bridge. | 
18. HAarLEqQUuin's JUBILEE, 


A Pantomime, performed at Co- 
nt-Gardeh, 1770. This Pan- 


tomime was contrived by Mr. 


Woodward, and was intended to 


ridicule The Jubilee, acted the 
receding ſeaſon at Drury-Lane: 
t had, however, little effect; 

19. HARLEGUIN Mur r- 
LIED. A piece of this title T 
find in Mr, Bathoe's Catalogue, 
but know not either its date or 
deſign, not having been able to 
come at the fight of it. I ima- 
ive it hovever to have been a 

antom me, and cobſequently of 
the produce of theſe laſt fifry or 
ſixty years. | Site + de 

20, HarLEQUIN 
* it is daily acted, 8 vo. 
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1769, This is a political piece. 
21. HaRLEUIN RANGER, 


Pantomime, by Henry Woodward, 


performed at Drury-Lane, 175 2. 
22. HARLEQUIN SHEPPARD. 
A:Night Scene in groteſque cha- 
racters, by John Thurmond. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1724. 


It is built on the exploits. of a 


notorious houſe · breaker at that 
period, who twice made his efcape 
from. Newgate. The managers 
Wilks, Booth, and Cibber, were 
ridiculed as the contrivers of 
this piece, by Hogarth in one of 


| his earlicit performances. "They 
_ are. repreſented in the act of 


8 = Pantomime. ae of 
heſe perſonages is employed in 
— 5 up _ figure of Fack 
Shepherd. out of the aperture in a. 
foricus.; and an engraved direc- 
tion gives us to underſtand, that 
when the projected piece was ex- 
hibited on the ſtage, the ſub- 
ſtance with which this hero was 
to be covered, would be compoſed 
of chewed gingerbread, 
23. HarLEQUIN SORCERER, 
evith. the Loves of Pluto and Pro- 


Me ine. PFantom. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 8vo. 1725. This 


piece contains a great deal of very 
tine machinery, and brought 
crowded houſes to 2 manager 


of Covent-Garden Theatre for ſe- 
veral ſeaſons after its revival in 
17 53 1 


24. HARLEQUIN - STUDEST, 


or, The Fall of Pantomime, with the 


Reftoration' of the Drama. Enter- 


 taivment. Aged at Goodman's 


Fields. The muſic by Mr. Prel- 


leut, gro. 1741. 


25. HARLEZOpIx's TrauMPH. 


A Pantomime, by John Thur- 


mond, 8 vo. 1727. | 
26. Tut Harrtor's PROGRESS, 


or, The Ridotto al Freſco, A Gro- 


deaf Pantomime Entertainment, 
by Theopbilus Cibber, perform» 
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Which was written by Mr. G. A. 


| x03. The Prologue, Interludes, 
and Epilogue, to this play, as 


H E 
27. Tus Hàs TT Wrppfxc, 
or. The Intrigning Squire, Com. 
by Cha. Shadwell. Scene, Dublin. 
Time, eight hours, 12mo, 1720. 
28. Have Ar ALL, or, The 
Midnight Adventures, Com. by 
aſh Williams. Acted at Drury- 
ane in May, 1694. This piece 
is mentioned in Motteux's Ger- 
tleman's Fournal, but was never 
printed. | 
29. Hearts or OAx. An In- 
terlude, 1762. This is indeed 
nothing more than a ſong and a 
dance of ſailors, the former of 


Stevens, and, being a mere tem- 
porary affair on the deelaration 
of war with Spain, met with good 

30. HEAUTONFIMORUMENOS. 
Com. by Terence, tranſlated by 
Rich. Bernard, 4 to. 1 598. 

31. HEgAUTONTIMOROUMP- 
NOS. Com. Tranſlated from Te- 
rence, by Laurence Echard, 8 vo. 
$094. 

32. HzavTONTINORO UME- 
nos. Com. Tranflated. by T. 
Cook, 12mo. 1734. 

33. HEaAUTONTIMOROUME- 
nos, Com. Tranſlated by S. Pa- 
trick, $8vo. 1746. | | 

34 HeauTOxTIMOROUME= 
nos, Com. Tranſlated by Mr, 
Gordon, 12mo. 1752. | 

35, HEeAvroNTIMOROUME- 
vos. Com. Tranflated by G. 
Colman, 4to. 1765. | 

36. HEaAuTONTIMOROUME- 


acted at Beverly-ſchool, Chriſtmas, 
1756, Fol. 1757. Theſe were 
written by William Warde the 
maſter. 

7. Tue HzxaTutexn MARTVR, 
or, The Death of Socrates. Hiſt. 
Trag. In which is ſhewn that 
the plague which infeſted the peo- 
ple of Athens was ſtayed by the 
N deſtruckion 


1 K 


deſtruction of the enemies of that 
divine Philoſopher. By George 
Adams, 4tO. 17 46. | 
38. HRCATE's PRoynECY. A 
Drama, printed at the end of 
« Brief Remarks on the. Original 
« and Preſent State of the Drama, 
« 870. 1758.” This is a ſevere 
ſatire on Mr. Garrick, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the production of 
William Shirley. 5 
9. Hecrorg. Dramatic Poem, 
by Richard Shepherd, 4to. 1770. 
40. Tue HEcTORSs, Trag. by 
Edmund Preſtwich, 1650. A tra- 
gedy of this title is attiibuted to 
our. author by Phillips and Win- 
ſtanley ; and their authority is fol- 
lowed by Jacob and the author of 


the Britiſh Theatre, yet contra- 


dicted both by Langbaine and 
Coxeter, the latter of whom re- 
fers the play to the anonymous 
one, called The Heclors, or The 
Falſe Challenge. But as the author 
of the Britiſh Theatre has given it 
the above date (though without 
any authority), which is five years 


earlier than the pablication of that . 


play, I cannot think myſelt en- 
titled to omit the mention of it 
here. 8 | 
41. Tux Hecrors, or, The 
Falſe Challenge. Com. Anonym. 
4to. 1656. Langbaine gives this 
play a very good character. Scene, 
don. ; Y 
42. Tut Hgcrox or GERMA- 


8 NIF, or, The Palſgrave prime Elec- 


tor. An Honourable Hiſtory, by 
Wm. Smith, 4to. 1615. This play 
is not divided into acts. 

43. HEcus A. Trag. by Rich, 
Weſt, Eſqz lord chancellor of Ire- 
land. Acted at Drury-Lane, to. 
1726. Ihis is a tranſlation from 
Euripides, and met with no ſuc- 


ceſs in the repreſentation. The 


author in his preface ſays, 2 


- *: attempted unſucceſsfully, and 
am not the firſt martyr to truths. 


1 


H E | 

4 ſhall offer but one teaſti more, 
« and I preſume it will be allows 
„ed a very ſolid one, why this 
e tragedy did not ſucceed; and 
& that is, It was not heard, A 
* rout of Vandals in the galleries 
* intimidated the young actreſſes, 
„ diſturbed the audience, and pres 
* vented all attention. And 1 
* believe, if the verſes had been 
repeated In the original Greek, 
* they would have been under- 


 **£ ftood and received in the ſame 


% manner.” This play is at- 
tributed to the preſent author; on 
the authority of Vhiucapi 

44+ Hecupa, Trag. tranſlated 
from the Greek of Huripides, with 
annotations chiefly relating to au- 
tiquity, by Dr. Thomas Morell, 
8vo. 1749. 

45. HEcußgA. Trag. by Dr. 


Delap. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo. 1762. but met with very in- 
different ſucceſs, its run continu- 


ing only long enough to afford 


the author one ſingle benefit. It 
is not wholly devoid of merit, 
The language is poetical and af- 
fecting, the characters not drawn 
greatly amiſs, and the diſtreſſes of 
Hecuba in ſome parts properly 
heightened, and pathetically ſup- 
ported. Yet in abatement of theſe 
merits, thete is a deſiciency of in- 
cident, and an indulgence of de- 
elamation, which wearies the ſpirits 
of an auditor at the ſame time that 
his heart remains almoſt totally un- 
interelted. Theſe faults are be- 
fides rendered perhaps ſtill more 


open to the diſcernment of the au- 
dience, by the author's having di- 
vided his play differently from the 


uſual and eſtabliſhed method. For 


though the piece is in reality as 
long as our modern' tragedies at 


leaſt are accuſtomed to be, it cou- 
ſiſts of no more than three acts, 


which being in conſequence fo. 


much longer teſpectively than uſual, 
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ſets the tediouſneſs of the decla- 
mation and the want of invention 
in the plot in a more glaring light 


than they would otherwiſe per- 


haps have been viewed in; and 


thereſore, although I am ready to 
allow the author all the merit he 


can be imagined to poſſeſs, and 
wiſh him better ſucceſs in ſome 
future attempt, wherein he may 
avoid the rocks he ſtruck upon 
before, yet I cannot blame the 
public for their judgment, of avoid 
joining in the opinion, that the 


piece met with as much approba- 
tion as it had any right to claim. 


46. HEC YA. Com. This is 


another of Terence's comedies; for 


ſee Heautontimorumenas, 


A 


the ſeveral * tranſlations of which 
47. Taz Herr, C. by Thomas 
May. Acted by the company of 
Revels, 1620, ſecond impreſſion, 
4to. 1633. The plot, language, 


and conduct of this play are all 
admirable; it met with great ap- 


plauſe, and is highly commended 


in a copy of verſes by Mr. Carew. 


It is to be found in Dodſley's Col- 


lection. Scene, Syracuſe. 
48. Tux HEIX or Morocco, 


cColltli the Death of Garland. Frag. 


by Elk. Settle. Acted at the Thea- 


tre Royal, 4to. 1682. Scene, 
Algiers. 


49. TEE HEIREss, or, The Au- 
tigallicam. Farce, by Thomas 


Mozeen. Acted at Prury-Lane, 


1762. 


for the author's benefit, a few years 
before its appearance it print, 
which was in A Collection of 
% Miſcellaneous Eſſays, Svo, 


co. Heri's nicnter Court 


or jus riet, or, The Tryal of the 
* three Pilitic Gheſts, (viz. Oliver 
Cromwell, the King of Sweden, 


and Cardinal Mazarine.) 4 to. 1661. 


This p'ay was never aGed, it 
being entirely political. | 
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ſet by Dr. Arne, were printed, 


for Mrs. Hartley's benefit. 


HE 

51. The Life and Death of Ns. 
LIOGAFALUS, Interlude; enter- 
ed by John Danter, June 19, 1594, 
on the books of the Stationers“ 
Company; but I believe not 
printed. EP Np 

52. THE HENPECEK'DO Car. 
TAIN, or, The Humours of the Mi. 
litia. Farce, 1749. | 

53. HEnRY AND EMMA, or, 
The Nut Brown. Maid. Muſical 
Drama taken from Prior. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1749. | The 
ſongs of this piece, which were 


8vo. ; . 
54. HENRY AND EMMA. Pab 
toral Interlude, by Henry Bate, 
altered from Prior, and acted at 
Covent-Garden, April 13, 1774, 


65. HENRY AND Ros amony, 
Trag, by W. Hawktins, Zvo. 
1749. This Plays though never 
acted, is very far from a bad piece. 
The plot is taken from the ancient 
ſtory of Fair Roſamond, 7 

56. HznxyY TI. AND HENRY Il, 
By William Shakſpeare and Robert 
Davenport. In the books of the 
Statfoners* Company, the gth of 
Sept. 165 3, an entry is made cf 
the above title ; but what ſpecies 
of the drama it was, or whether one 
or two performances, are facts not 
aſcertained, Whatever it might be, 
it ſuffered in the general havock 
made by Mr. Warburton's ſervant. 

57. HENRY II. or. The Fall of 
Rofamond, Trag. by Thomas Hull. 
Aged - at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1774. Adam mediocria. 85 

£3, HENRY II. KING o Ex c- 


I. AN D, «vith the Death of Rrſamond, 


Trag. by john Bancroit. 40. 
1693. This piece, which was 
publiſhed by Mountfort the plager, 
is in general . e but with a 
mixture of comedy; it has not the 


author's name prefixed to it, yet 
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7t met with very good ſucceſs, and 
is indeed truly deſerving of it. 


The ſtory of it may be found in 


the Engliſh hiſtorians, 'and repre- 
ſents chiefly that part of this 
prince's life which relates to Roſa- 
mond. The ſcene lies in Oxford; 


and the epilogue was written by 


Dryden. 

HENRY III. or France, 
flabbed by a Friar, with the fall of 
the Guiſes. Trag. by Thomas 
Shipman. Aged at Drury-Lane, 
4to, 1678. The ſtory of this play 
is borrowed from Davila, and the 
Life of the Duke of Eſpernon. The 
ſcene, Blois, removed in the third 
act to the camp at St. Cloud before 
Paris. 

60. Henry IV. An Hiſtorical 
Play, by W. Shakſpeare, in two 
171 The firſt containing the 


ife and Death of Henry, ſur- 


named Hotſþur, 4to. 1598. 4to. 
1599. 4to. 1604. 4to. 1008. 4to. 
1613, 4to. 1622. 4to. 1032. 4to. 
i639 ; and the ſecond the Death 
of Henry IV. and Coronation of 
Henry V. Atted by the Lord 
Chamberlain's ſervants, 4to. 1600. 
Both theſe plays are perfect maſter- 
pieces in this kind of writing, the 


tragedy and comedy parts of them 


being ſo finely connected with 
each other, as to render the whole 
regular and complete, and yet 
contraſted with ſuch boldneſs and 
propriety, as to make the various 
beauties of each the moſt perfectly 
conſpicuous. The character of 
Falfluff is one of the greateſt ori- 
ginals drawn by the pen of even 
this inimitable maſter; and in the 
character of the Prince of Wales 
the hero and the libertine are ſo 


finely blended, that the ſpectator 


cannot avoid perceiving, even in 


the greateſt levity of the tavern 
rake, the moſt lively traces of 
the afterwards illuſtrious charac- 
ter of the canqueror of France. 
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plays afforded ſo much delight. 


"7726 
Humours of Sir Fohn Falſtaff, Tr. 


Bvo. 1719. The plot of this play 


fands its ground, and is conſlantly 


The character of Heuclica, the Wllh 


ning lies in England, and at- 8 
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Dr. Johnſon obſerves, None 
of Shakpeare's plays are more 
© read than the firſt and ſecord 
«© parts of Henry the Fourth. Per- 
* haps no author has ever in two 


The great events are intereſt- 
ing, tor the fate of kingdoms 
depends upon them; the ſlight- 
*© er occurrences are diverting, and, 
*« except one or two, ſufficiently 
* probable; the incidents are mul- 
6 . with wonderful fertility 
invention; and the characters 
« diverſiſied with the utmoſt niee- 
* ty of diſcernment, and the pro- 
« foundeſt ſkill in the nature of 
e man.” © | | 
_ br, KING HENRY IV. suith be 


Com. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, with alterations by Mr. 
Betterton, 40. 1700. | 

62. HENRY IV. of FRANCE. 
Trag. by Charles Beckingham, 


is taken from the hiſtory of that 
great prince; the piece was writ- 
ten by the author at the age of 
nineteen, and acted in Lincoln's -' 
Inn Fields with good ſucceſs. 

63. The Chronicle Hifory of 
% HENRY V. awith the Battel 
« fought at Agincourt, in France, 2 
* together ⁊uith Antient Piſloll. As 
it hath bene ſundry times played 
e by the right honourable the Lord 
„ Chamberlaine his ſervants,” 4to. 
1600. 4to. 1602. 4to. 4608, This 
play has alſo an .intermixture of 
comedy, and is juſtly eſteemed 8 
admirable piece, inſamuch that D 7 
pounding the ſeveral altera- J 


tions that have been attempted to 
be male in it, the original ſtill 


performed with univerſal applauſe. 


captain, in particular is admirably Y 
drawn. The ſcene in the begin- | 


3 terwards 


* 


r 
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terwards wholly in France. 
This play (fiys Dr. Johnſon) 
** has many ſcenes of high dig- 
© nity, and many of eaſy merri- 
ment. The character of the 
** King is well ſupported, except 
in his courtſhip, where he has 
<< neither the vivacity of Hal, nor 
* the grandeur of Henry, The 
* humour of Piſtol is very happily 
* continued: his character has 
© perhaps been the model of all the 
4 bullies that have yet appeared 
«© on the Engliſh ſtage,  _ 

„The lines piren to the chorus 
« have many admirers; but the 
„truth is, that in them a little 
* may be praiſed, and much muſt 
* be forgiven ; nor can it be eaſily 
, diſcoyered, why the intelligence 
„ given by the chorus is more ne- 
ac ceſſary in this play than in many 
* others where it 15 omitted. The 
4% preat defect of this piece is the 
* emptineſs and narrowneſs of the 
* laſt act, which a very little di- 
* ligence might have eaſily a- 
„„ | 


64. HENRY V. Trag. by the 


Earl of Orrery, Fo. 1672. This 
may be traced in the Engliſh chro- 
nicles of that princc's reign and 
in the French ones of that of 
Charles VI. Scene, France. It 
was scted at the Duke of York's 


Theatre with great ſucceſs ; the 


characters being very ſplendidly 
dreſſed, particularly thoſe of King 
Henry, Owen Tador, and the 
Duke of Burgundy, which wore 
the coronation ſuits of the Duke 
of York, King Charles, and Lord 
Oxford. The actors who per- 


formed them were Harris, Bet- 


terton, and Smith. 


65. The famous rie, of 


HENRY V. containing, The ho-. 


nourable Battel of Agincourt. Acted 


by the King”; ſervants, 4to. no 


| ſpcare's play before-mentioned of 


This is diflerent from Shak. 


5 
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the ſame name, and 1s ſuppoſed 
to be one which he availed himſelf 
of in the compoſition of his own 
performance. It is reprinted in 
Nichols's Collection of Six Qld Plays. 

66. HENRY V. or, The Congueff 
of France by the Engliſh. Trag. by 
Aaron Hill, Acted at B ee. 
Bvo. 1723, This is a very good 
play. The plot and language are 
in ſome places borrowed from 
Shakipeare, yet on the whole it is 
greatly altered, and a ſecond plot 
18 introduced by the addition of a 
new Female character, viz, Har- 
riet, a niece to lord Scroope, who 
has been formerly ſeduced by the 
king. She appears in men's cloaths 
throughout, and 15 made the means 
of diſcovering the conſpiracy a- 
gainſt him. 


67. Hexxy VI. Hiſtorical 


Play in three parts, by William 


Shakſpeare. Two of theſe plays 
were printed in 4to. N. D.] but 
the whole were not publiſhed to: 
gether until the foliq edition of 
Theſe three plays contain 
the whole life and long unhappy 
reign of this prince. In conſe- 
quence of which it is impoſſible 
but that all the unities of time, 
place, and action, muſt be greatly 
broken in upon; yet has the au- 
thor made the moſt valuable uſe of 
the incidents of real hiſtory, to 
which he has very ſtrictly adhered, 

„Of theſe three plays,” ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, “ I think the ſecond the 
« beſt. The truth is, that they 
& have not ſufficient variety of ac- 
“tion, for the incidents are too 
„often of the ſame kind; yet 


© many of the characters are well 


« diſcriminated. King Henry, and 
„his Queen, King Edward, the 
„% Duke of Glouceſter, and the 
„Earl of Warwick, are very 
„ ſtrongly and diſtinctly painted.“ 
68. HENRY VI. te Fir Part, 
evith the Murder of the Duke ef 
| a | Gloucefler, 


HE 


at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1681. 


This play was at firſt repreſented 


with applauſe; but at length the 
Romi ſn faction oppoſed it, and by 
their intereſt at court got it ſup- 
preſſed. Part of it is borrowed 
trom Shakfpeare's Plays above- 
mentioned. Scene, the Court at 
Weſtminſter. | 


69. Heway VI. the Second Part, 


or, The Miſeries of Civil War, Tr. 


by J. Crowne. Atted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1680. This play 


was written before the laſt-named 


one, and was firſt printed by the 
laſt title only. This is alſo in great 
meaſure borrowed from Shak- 
ſpeare. | 

70. HENRY VI. by Theophilus 
Cibber, of which the following is 


the complete title: An Hiftorical 


« Tragedy of the Civil Wars in the 
« Reign of KING HENRY VI. 
* Being a Sequel to the Tragedy of 


% Humfrey, Duke of Gloucefter, and 


„an Introduction to the Tragical 
« Hiſtory of King Richard the Third, 
« Altered from Shakſpeare in the 
« year 1720. vo. no date, This 
alteration, I believe, was only ated 
in the ſummer. 


71. KING Hz vNY VII. or, The 


Poprſh Impeflor. Trag. by Charles 
Macklin. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1746. This piece is built on 
the ſtory of Perkin Warbeck, but 
it met with general diſapproba- 


tion; and indeed the very impro- 


riety in the title, of mentioning a 
opthh Impoſtor in a period of 
time previous to the introduQion 
of Proteſtantiſm in theſe king- 
doms, had an air of abſurdity, 
which ſeemed even before its ap- 


pearance to ſtand as a foretaſte of 


no very elegant or judicious enter- 


tainment. When, however, it is 


confidered that it was the ſix weeks 


labour only of an actor, who even 
in that ſhort ſpace was often called 


1 


' Glucefler. Tr. by J. Crowne. Acted 


HE 
from it by his profeſſion, and that 


the players, for the ſake of dif- 
patch, had it to ſtudy act by act 


juſt as it was blotted ; and that 


the only reyiſals it received from 
the Zrouillox to the preſs were at 
the rehearſals of it, no perſon will 


be diſappointed in finding ſo many 


imperfe&ions contained in it. 

72. HENRT VIII. dP ag 
Hiftory of his Life. Hiſtorical Play, 
by W. Shakſpeare, Fo. 1623. This 
is the cloſing piece of the whole 
ſeries of this author's hiſtorical 


dramas; and “ is (ſays Dr. John- 


„ ſon) one of thoſe which ſtill 
« keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage by 
** the. ſplendour of its pageantry. 
« The coronation about forty 
% years ago drew the people toge- 
ether in multitudes for a great 
« part of the winter. Yet pomp 
is not the only merit of this 


play; the meek ſorrows and 
“ yirtuous diſtreſs of Katherine 


cc have furniſhed ſome ſcenes 


+ which may be juſtly numbered 


wy —_— the greateſt efforts of 
& tragedy, But the genius of 
“ Shakſpeare comes in and goes 
« with Katherine, Every other 
% part may be eaſily conceived 
„and eaſily written,” 

73. Henxy VIII. An Hiſtori- 
cal Play, by Mr. William Shak- 
ſpeare, with hiſtorical notes by 
Joſeph Grove, 8vo. 1758. 

74. HERAcL1ius EMPEROR OF 
THE, Eas7. Trag. by Lodowick 
Carlell, 4to. 1664. This is little 
more than a tranſlation from the 
Heraclius of Corneille. It was in- 
tended for the ſtage, but was never 
acted, another tranſlation having 


been preferred before it by the 


performers, and this piece not re- 
turned to the author till the day 


that the other was acted. The 


plot of it is from Baronius' Eecle- 
ſiaſtical Annals, but the author has 
not ſtrictly tied himſelf down to 

L4 + hiſtorical 
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hiſtorical truth, The ſcene lies in 
Conſtantinople. Who was the 
author of the other tranſlation I 
cannot learn, nor where it was 
ated ; but, notwithſtanding the 
preference ſhewn to it, this is very 
2 from being contemptible. 
75. HercULEs.. An Opera. 

76. HercuLes., Muſical Dra- 
ma, by Thomas Broughton ; ſet 
to muſic by Mr. Handel, and per- 
formed at the Hay-market, 8vo, 


1745. | 
58. HE RcurEs FuRENS. Tr. 


by Jaſper Heywood, 12 mo. 155 . 
and 4to. 1581. This is only a 
tranſlation from Seneca. ; 
77. Hercules Exræus. Tr. 
tranſlated from Seneca by J. Stud- 
« ley, 4to. 1581, This is by ſome 
thought to be an imitation of the 
'TRAXINIAI of Sophocles, 
79. THE HERMIT CONVERTED, 


or, T he Maid of Bath married, 8vo. 


aa 1 


no date, [1771.] This piece was 


written by a perſon who calls him- 
ſelf Adam Moſes Emanuel Cook. 
It is evidently the effect of a diſ- 
- tempered imagination. | 
30. Tux HERMITr, or, Harle- 
quin at Rhodes, A wretched Panto- 
mime ; aCted at Drury-Lane, 1766. 
81. HERMINIus AN Dp Es PA- 
s1A. Trag. by Mr. Hart, 8vo. 
1754. The author of this play 
was a Scotch gentleman, and it 
made its firſt appearance on the 
Edinburgh ſtage, but without any 
great ſucceſs, It is indeed a 
very dull and unintcteſting per- 
formance. In the third line of it, 
however, ' we are informed, that 


Mr. Dennis long before had aſſured 
us that liberty was the beſt / to 
it, and the author of The Tragedy 


H E 
poets tog little verſed in the doc- 
trine of banquets, and therefore 
hable to miſtakes in their adapta- 
tion of ſauces, _ „ 

82. HERMON PRIN E or Cho. 

REA, or, The Extravagant Zealot, 
Trag, by Dr, Clancy, 8vo. 1746. 
This tragedy was' brought on the 
ſtage in Ireland, but the publica- 
tion of it was reſerved for Lon- 


don. | | | 
83. Hero ANpLEAN DER, The 
Tragedies of, by Sir Robert Stapyl- 
ton, 4to. 166g, Whether this play 
was ever acted or not, ſeems to be 


2 dubious point, although the pro- 


logue and epilogue carry an im- 
plication of the affirmative. The 
plot is taken from Ovid's Epiſtles, 
and Miſæ us Erotopaignion. The 
ſcene, the towns and towers of 


Seſtos and Abydos, the Helleſpont 


flowing between them. 
84. HERNOD AND ANTI TA TER, 
eavith the Death of Fair Mariam. 


To F Gervaſe Markham and 


William Sampſon. . Added at the 


Red Bull, 4to. 1622. The plot of 


this play is taken from Joſephus's 
Antiq. of the Jews, book xiv and 
XV. © . 

385. Heron and MARIAuxz. 
Trag. by. Samuel Pordage, Eſq. 
4to, 1674. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. This play was given by 
its author to Mr, Settle, to uſe and 
form as he pleaſed; it was, how- 


eyer, many years before it could 


I friendſhis is the vine of life,” | 


be brought upon the Rage, but 


when it did appear it met with 
very good ſucceſs, The plot is 
from Joſephus, the ſtory of Tyr:- 
dates 1n Cleopatra, and the Unfor- 
tunate Politic, or The Life of Herod, 


| 17 from the French, 8vo. 
„ | | 


of Tragedies is of opinion, that 


love is its moſt poignant. Ha. 
Thus by degrees we might diſ- 


cover all the articles neceſſary to 


the feaſt of exiſtence, were not 


* 


88. Hznop zus GAK RT. Tr. 
by the Earl of Orrery. This is on 
the ſame ſtory with the two fore- 


| going plays. It was never acted, 


ut was printed in Fo. 1694. 
3535 Es „ 
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99. HEROD THE GREAT. Dram. 
Poem, by Francis Peck, printed 
with the Life of Milton, 4to. 1740. 

88. HENOIC FRIENDSHIP, Tr. 
4to. 1719. This is a very paltry 


and ſtupid performance, was ne- 


yer acted, nor indeed deſerved 
to be ſo. It has been pretend- 
ed by ſome to have been the work 
of Mr. Otway, found among his 
papers after his death; but it was 
neither in his hand-writing, nor 
is it by any means of a piece with 
even the moſt indifferent of that 
author's works. Scene lies in 
Britain. „ 
89. HEROLTCG Loy, or, The 


Cruel Separation. Trag. by Lord 


Lanſdowne, 4to. 1698. This play 
was acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields 
with great applauſe, and is indeed 
one of the beſt of the tragedies of 
that period. The plot is taken 


from the ſeparation of Achilles 


and Bryſeis, in the firſt book of 
Homer ; and the ſcene lies in the 
Grecian fleet and camp before 
Troy. The unities are ſtrictly ad- 
hered to, and the language ſublime, 
| yet eaſy, the author ſeeming to 
have made it his principal aim to 
avoid all that fuſtian and bombaſt 
wherewith the tragic writers, and 
more eſpecially thoſe gf that time, 
were but too apt to interlard their 
works. The concluſion of this 

lay was altered after the firſt re- 
2 | refentarion, his lordſhip's reaſons 

for which may be ſeen in his pre- 
face. The prologue by Lord 
- Bolingbroke ; epilogue by Bevil 
Higgons. Mr. Walpole's opinion of 


Lord Land{down's poetry is much 


leſs favourable than that of many 
other writers. He ſays, It was 
** fortunate for his. lordſhip, that 


«in an age when perſecution 


© raged ſo fiercely againſt luke- 
„warm authors, that he had an 
initimacy with the inquiſitor 


„general; how elſe would ſuch 


I 


HE 
«© lines as this have eſcaped the 
„% bathos? | | 
c i when thy Gods 

« Euligbten thee to ſpeak their dark 
: « gecrees.“ apts TO pans 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that this 
tragedy was written, and preſented 
on the ſtage, before the death of 
Dryden. It is a mythological tra- 
gedy, upon the love of Agamem- 
non and Chryſeis, and therefore 
eaſily ſunk into. neglect, though 
praiſed in verſe by Dryden, and in 

roſe by Pope. It is thus con- 
cluded by the wiſe Ulyfles with 
ts LIE fs 

« Fate holds the ftrings, and men like 
children move OS 


« But as they're led; ſucceſs is from 
% above.” 3 ; 


Tus Hzz orc Lover, or, 


90 
The Infanta of Spain, Trag. by 


George Cartwright, 8vo. 1661. 


This play is not mentioned by 


Langbaine, and is, in all the later 
catalogues (which have copied 


from one another, and conſequent- 


ly perpetuated inſtead of correct- 
ing miſtakes) intituled Heroic 


Love, The ſcene lies in Poland; 


and the author himſelf calls it a 
Poem, conſiſting more of fatal 
truth than flying fancy: penned 


many years ago, but not publiſhed 


till now; and I imagine never 
acted. 8 5 3 : 

91. Tux HEeroINE oF THE 
Cave. Trag. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1775. This play was 
begun by Henry Jones, under the 
title of The Cave of Ida, from a 
narrative in the Annual Regiſter. 


On the death of this unfortunate 


author, it fell into the hands of 


Mr. Reddiſh, for whoſe benefit it 
was performed. Not being long 


enough for an evening entertain- 
ment, as originally left by its au- 


thor, Mr. Reddiſh put it into the 


hands of Dr. Hiffernan, who ex- 
1 ; 25 3192" Saeed 
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tended the plan, and added ſome 
new characters. 

92. HE wou'd 1r HE cov'p, 
or, Ax old Fool wor/e thau any. Bor- 
letta, by Ifaac Bickerſtaffe. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vO. 1777. 

93. HEwsoN RE Duc'p, or, The 
Shoemaker return'd io his Trade, 
«© Being a ſhew, wherein is repre- 
« ſented the honeſty, inoffenfive- 
** neſs, and ingenuity of that pro- 
& feſſion, when tis kept within its 
© own bounds, and goes not be- 
% yond the Laſt.“ 4to. 1661. 

94. HEY Fox Ho ESTV, Down 
wird Knavery. Com. by Tho. 
Randolph, 4to. 1651. This is lit- 
tle more than a tranſlation from 
the Plutus of Ariſtophanes. It was 
avgmented and publifhed by F. J. 
The fcene lies in London; and it 
is introduced by a dialogue be- 
tween Ariſtophanes, the tranſlator, 
and Cleon's ghoſt, 

95. HISERNIA FREE'b. Trag. 
by Capt. W. Phillips, 8vo. 1722. 
Acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. 
96. Hic EKT Us1que, or, The 
Humours of Dubliz. Com. by Rich. 
Head, 4to. 1663, This play ts 
ſaid to have been ated privately 
wich general applauſe. Scene, 
Dublin. 

97. Tus HIoRLA NB FAIR, or, 
The Union of the Clans, An Opera, 
by Joſeph Mitchell, 8vo. 1731. 
The plot of this piece is built on 
the fatal and bloody conſequences 
which but 100 r ee uſed to 
happen at ſome of the highland 
fairs, from the quarrels which were 
apt to ariſe on the meeting of. per- 
ſons of the ſeveral clans, whoſe 
 Brong family connections and 
party-attachments rendered each 
clan in ſome degree a ſrparate na- 
tion either in alliance, or in 2 
fate of warfare with every other 
neighbouring one. This the au- 
thor, being himſelf a Scotchman, 
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was well acquainted with ; but the 
ſubje& being zoo local for the 
Engliſh ſtage, when brought on at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lanc, 
it met with little or no ſucceſs. 
98. Hi6x LirE BELOWSTrafxs. 
Farce. Atted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1759. This little piece ſeems to 
aim at two points for the reforma- 
tion of morals. The firſt to repre. 
ſent as in a mirrour to perſons in 
high life ſome of their own fuller 
and fopperies, by cloathing their 
very ſervants in them, and ſhew. 
ing them. to be contemptible and 
ridiculous even in them, The 
ſecond and more principal aim is 
to open the eyes of the great, and 
convince perſons of fortune what 
impoſitions, even to the ravage and 
ruin of their eſtates, they are lia. 
ble to, from the waſtefulneſs and 
in fidelity of their ſervants, for want 
of a proper inſpection into their 
domeſtic affairs. It poſſeſſes a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of merit, and met 
with moſt amazing ſucceſs in Lon- 
don. In Edinburgh, however, it 
found prodigious oppoſition from 
the gentlemen of the party-c0- 
loured regiment, who raifed re- 
peated riots in the play-bouſe 
whenever it was acted, and even 
went ſo far as to threaten the lives 
of ſome of the performers, This 
inſolence, however, in ſome degree 
brought about the very reformi- 
tion it meant to oppoſe, and in 
art the intention of the farce, 
belts the occaſion of an aſſociatien 
immediately entered into by a! 
moſt all the nobility and gentry 
of ScoTLAND, and publicly ſub- 
ſcribed to in the periodical paper, 
whereby they bound themſelves 
mutually to each other to put 
ſtop to the abſurd and ſcandalou 
cuſtom of giving vails, prevalent 
no where but in theſe kingdoms. 
This piece has been often aſcribed io 
Mr, Townley, matter of Merchants 
| aa T aylois 
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Taylors? ſchool ; but we are aſſured 
he only allowed his name to be 


uſed as the reputed parent of it, 


the real author being Mr. Gar- 
ick. 
; 90. HippoLITUs, Trag. by E. 
preſtwich, 8 vo. 1651. This is a 
tranſlation from Seneca, is made 
entirely in rhyme, with comments 
on every ſcene, and fix copies of 
recommendatory verſes by Shirley, 
Cotton, &c. 

100. HITS ILE. Opera, tranſ- 
lated from Metaſtaſio by John 
Hoole, 8vo. 1768, 

101. HIREN, or, The Fair Greek, 
Trag. by W. Barkſted, 8 vo. 1611. 
Though this is noticed as a dra- 
matic piece, I have ſome doubt of 
its being ſach. Ir appears, how- 


| ever, from Dr. Hyde's Catalogue, 


to be in the Bodleian library. 
102. Tus HISTORICAL RE- 
G15TER, for the year 1736. Com. 
by Henry Fielding. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8vo. 1737. To ſome 
reflexions on the miniſtry thrown 
out in this piece, and in the Pa/- 
ain of the ſame author, was ow- 
10g an act of parliament for lay- 
ing a reſtraint on the ſtage, by li- 
miting the number of theatres, 
and ſubmitting every new dramatic 
piece to the in ſpection of the lord 
chamberlain, previous to ts ap- 
pearance on the ſtage, 

103. Tug HISTORY OH CAR- 
DEN IO. A Play, by Mr. Fletcher 
and Shakſpeare; entered on the 
books of the Stationers* Company 
Sept. 9, 1653; but | believe never 


printed. It has been ſuggeſted, ' 
that this play may 


ſſibly be the 
ſame as The Double Falſhoad; after- 


wards brought to light by Mr. 
Theobald. 3 


104. HisTRIOM AST1X, Or, The 


Player whipp'd. Com. Anonymous, 


4to, 1610. | 
105. Hos, or, The Country Mate. 
A Farce, by Mr, Ctbber, Acted at 


. by HD. 
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Drury-Lane, 12mo. 1720. This 
is only Dogget's Country Wake, 
reduced to the ſize of a farce. 
It has ſince had the addition of 


| ſome ſongs, and was performed 


under the title of Flora, 
the Well. | 

106. Hon's WE DDI xc. Farce, 
by John Leigh, 8vo. 1721. This 
is partly taken from, and partly a 
continuation of, the ſame play with 
that from which the laſt-named 
piece is borrowed, | 

107. TAE Hog ZT Horse. 
Farce, by Capt. Edward Thompſon. 
Acted once at Drury-Lane, April 
16, 1766, for the benefit of Mr. 
Benſley. We hope it proved be- 
neficial to the actor. It would do 
no credit to any author that ever 
exiſted. It was, however, preceded 
by a very good prologue, written 
by Mr. Colman, and printed in De 
Muſes Mirrour. | 

108. The Tragedy of Hore- 
MAN, or, A Revenge for a Fa- 
ther, Acted at the Phenix, Drury- 
Lane. Dedicated, by the pub- 
liſher Hugh Perry, to Matter 
Richard Kilvert, 4to. 163rt, It 
was entered in the books of the 
Stationers* Company, by John 
Grove, Feb. 26, 1629. 

109. Tus HoGGE HATRH Los r 
HIS PEARLE. Com. divers Times 
publicly acted by certain London Pren- 
tices, to. 1614. The part of the 


or Hob in 


plot, from which the piece derives 


its name, is the elopement of the 
daughter of one Hogge an uſurer, 
who is one of the principal cha- 
racers in the play, 
lies in London, 
110, Tax HorLawnper, Com. 
by Henry Glapthorne, written and 
acted 1635, at the Cockpit, Drury- 
Lane, and at Court, and printed ig 
4to. 1640. Scene, London. 
111. 
Com. by Shakerley Marmyon. 
Aged at Saliſbury-Court, 4to. 
1632. 
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1632. This piece met with great 
applauſe. The ſtory was printed 
the ſame year in 4to. but there is 
no incident in this play taken 
from it, except a detection of the 
fin of pandariſm. The author has, 
however, borrowed ſeveral circum- 
ſtances from Petronius Arbiter, 
Juvenal, and other of the claſſic 
Writers. Scene, in London. 
112. Thx HONESTCRIMINAI, 
or, Filial Piep. Drama, 8vo. 1778. 
This is a tranſlation from the 
French. | 


1:3. Tae HonesT ELECTORS, 


or, The Courtiers ſent back with their 
. Bribess Ballad Opera, of three 
acts, 8vo. No date (1733]- 
114. Thx HoNnesT Lawyes. 
Com. by $. 8. Acted by the 
opens Majeſties ſervants, 4to. 
151 1 end 
115, Ax HoxnesT Man's For- 
TVUNE. Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. The 
incident of Lamira's preferring 
Montaigne to be her huſband in the 
time of his greateſt adverſity, and 
| when he had the leaſt reaſon to ex- 
pect it, ſeems borrowed from Hey- 
wood's Hiſtory of Women, book ix. 
- Scene, in Paris. | i” 
116. Tus HoNESsT WRHoORE. 
Com. by Thomas Dekker, 4to. 
1604. 4to. 161 15 4to. 1616. 4to. 
1635. The firſt part contains The 
Humours of the Patient Man and the 
Longing Wife, and was ated with 
applauſe. The ſecond part contains 
the humours of The Patient Man 
and the Imbatient Wife, the Hlonef 
Whore, perſuaded by ſtrong argu- 
ments to turn Courtezar again; 
her bravely refuting theſe argu- 
ments; and, laſtly, the comical 
paſſage of an Ilalian Bridexvell, 
where the ſcene ends. Neither 
part is divided into acts, and I 
believe the latter was never acted. 
The incident of the Patient Man 
and his impatient Wife going to 
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fight for the breeches, may be 
found in Sir John Harrington“; 
Epigrams publiſhed at the end of 
his tranſlation of 7h Orlando 
Furigſo, Book I. Epigr. 16. 

117. Thus HontesT YoOR&- 
SHIREMAN, See ThE Wo- 
DER. ; 

118, HoNESTY in DisTREss, 
BUT RELIEV'D BY No PART. T. 
as it is baſely acted by her Majeſty's 


| ſuljefls upon God's Stage the World, 


8vo. 1705. This piece conſiſts of 
three ſhort acts. The ſcene laid 
in London, and was written by 
Edward Ward, the author of The 
London Spy, but was never intend- 


ed for the ſtage. 


119. Honogia AND Mau- 


Mon. Com. B8vo. 1659. The 


Scene of this piece lies it Metro- 


polis, or New Troy. See farther 


under CONTENTION FOR Ho- 

NOUR AND RiCHEs. J. 
120. Honour IN Tas END. 

Com. This piece is advertiſed at 


the end of Vit and Drollery, 12mo. 


1661. as in the preſs. - It, how- 


ever, never appeared. 


121. HoNOVR REWARDED, or, 
The Generous Fortunc- Hunter, Farce, 
of three acts, by John Dalton, of 
Clifton, 8vo. 1775. Printed at 
200: . | 


122. Hoors INTO SPINNING- 


WHEELS, Tragi-Com. by J. 
Blanch, 4to. 1725. Printed at 
Glouceſter. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive any thing more ſtupid and ri- 
diculous than this performance, 
which nothing but the dotage of its 
author could have ſuffered to be 
printed. „„ | 

123. Hor ace. Trag. by Charles 
Cotton, 4to. 1671. This is only 
a tranflation of the Horace of P. 
Corneille. The plot of the ori- 


ginal piece is taken from the ſe- 


veral Roman hiſtoriaus of the ſtory 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, It is 
a very good tranſlation. 
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124. Hos Ack. Trag. by Mrs. 
Cath * Phillips, Fol. 1678. This 


5s a tranſlation of the ſame piece as 
the foregoing, and was very juſtly 


celebrated. The fifth act was ad- 


ded by Sir John Denham, and it 


was preſented at court by perſons 
of quality, the prologue being 
ſpoken by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

125. Hot av1vs, Roman Trag. 
by Sir William Lower, 4to. 1656. 
This is alſo a tranſlation . from 
Corneille, but is not equal to either 
of the preceding two. The ſcene 
is in Rome in a hall of Horatius's 
houſe, 

126. Av Hos IT AL roR Fools. 
A Dram. Fable. Aged at Drury- 
Lane, 1739. 8yo, The ſongs ſet 
by Arne. This piece, being known 


to be Miller's, was damned, the 


diſturbance being fo great, ſea not 
one word of it was heard the whole 
night, The reaſon of this partral 
prejadice againſt it may be traced 
under the account already given 


of The Coffre- Honfe. 


127. Fax Horz, or, The - 


Double Valet. Farce, by Thomas 
Vaughan, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo, 1776. By the aſſiſtance 
of excellent acting, this trifling 
piece was performed with more 
ſucceſs than it deſerved. 3H 

128, An Hour BETORE Max- 
RIAGE. Farce, of two acts. As it 
was attempted to be acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, vo. 1772. This 
piece was not ſuffered to be heard 
throughout. What gave ſo much 
offence cannot be diſcovered in 
the peruſal of it, and indeed it 
ſeems to have deſerved a becter 
fate. 
129. 4 P Laſant conceithd Suu 
die. Wherein is fhewed, How A 
Max MAY CHUSE A coop WIPE 
FROM A BAD, Com. Anonymous, 
4t0. 1602. 4to, 1605. 4to. 1621. 
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4to. 1630. WT" 1634 Acted by 
the Earl of Worceſter's ſervants: 
The foundation of this play is 
taken 'from Cynthio's Novels, 
Dec. 3. Nov. 5. but the incident 
of Anſelme's ſaving young Ar- 
thur's wife out of the grave, and 
carrying her to his mother's houſe, 
is related in a Novel, called Love 
in the Grave, in The Pleaſant Coms 
fanion, and is the ſubject of ſeveral 
plays. The ſcene is in London. 
In Mr. Garrick's Collection, this 
piece is aſcribed in manuſcript to 
Joſhua Cooke, probably the author 
of G1een's Tu quoque. | 

130. HupbIERX ASS. Borleſgor 
Opera, of two acts, performed at 
the Theatre Royal at Voluptuaria, 
8 vo. 1741. Printed in an inde- 
cent pamphlet, intituled, A 
„Voyage to Lethe, by Captain 
„Samuel Cock, ſome time com- 
% mander} of the Soo ſhip the 
„ Charming Sally.“ 

131, The HuuoROUs Coma 
Com. by James Shirley. 
Acted at the private houſe, Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1640. This play was 
acted with very good W 
Scene, Mautua. 

132. Humorous: Dir 
MiszTH. by George Shame, 
40. 1599. 

133. Tis Humorous LiE v. 
TENANT, Tragi-Com. by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Fol. 1637. 
This is an exceeding good play. 
It was the firit that was acted, and 
that for twelve es ſueceſſix elx, 

the Theatre in 

Drury-Lane, April 8, 1663. The 
plot in general is taken from 
Plutarch's Liſe of Demetrius, and 
other writers of the Lives of Anti- 
onus and Demetrius; and the in- 
cident of The Humorous IL. icutenaut 
refuſing to fight after he has been 
cured of his wounds, ſeems bor- 
rowed from the ſtory of Lucullus's 
ſoldier 


HU 


ſoldier related by Horace in the 
ſecond book of his Epiſtles, Ep. 2. 


Scene, Greece. 

134. Tus Humoxovs Lo- 
_ vers. Com. by the Duke of New- 
caſtle. Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1677. This comedy is ſaid 
by Langbaine to be a very good 
one. The ſcene lies in Covent- 
Garden. 

135. Tut HumovuRisT. Com. 
by Thomas Shadwell. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1671. The 
ſcene of this piece is laid in Lon- 
don in the year 1670, and the 
intention of it was to ridicule 
ſome of the vices and follies of the 
. Yet this very deſign, lauda- 
as it was, ' raiſed the author 


many enemies who were deter- 


mined to damn it, right or wrong, 
and compelled him to mutilate his 
play, and expunge his main de- 
ſign, to avoid giving offence. The 
duration of the ſcene is twenty- 
four hours. Os, 

1 36. Humour ouTor BxEaTEH. 
Com. by John Daye, 4to. 1607, 


137. ThE HuMours oF A 


CorrEx-Housz. Com. as it is 
daily acted at moſt. of the Coffee- 
houſes in London, by Edward 
Ward. 
138. Tux HumMovrs op Cover, 
or, Modern Gallantry. Ballad Opera, 
$v0. 1732. | 


139. Tus Humovrs or an 


ELgcTion. Farce, by F. Pilon. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1780. | 
140. Tre Humovrs or Ex- 
CHANGE-ALLEY. Farce, by W. 
R. Chetwood, 1720. | 

141. Tus Humours or an 


Ia Is H Cour Tor JUSTICE. Dram. 


Satire, 8 vo. The Dedication 1s 
figned a Freeman Barber, and 


dated London, Dec. 12, 1750. It 


was never acted. 
142. The Humovns or Or- 


[ 158 ] 


8 vo. 
' _ Acs. Com. by Thomas Baker. 


FORD, C. by James Miller. Acted 


HU 

at Drury-Lane, $vo, 1729. This 
was the firſt and the moſt original 
of all our author's dramatic pieces, 
It met with middling ſucceſs on 
the Theatre, but drew on Mr. 
Miller the reſentment of ſome of 
the heads of the colleges in Ox- 
ford, who looked on themſelves as 
ſatirized in it, Scene lies in Oxford, 

143. Tus HumMovuRs op 
PorRT8MOUTH, or, All is Well that 
ends Well, Farce, of three aQs, 
8vo. No date, about 1760. 

144. TaE HumovRs or Pu- 
GATORY. Farce, by Benj. Grit. 
fin. Acted at Lincolg's-Inn Fields, 
12mo. 1716. The plot of this 
play ſeems borrowed from the co- 
mic part of Southerne's Fatal Mar- 
riage. | | 

145. TuE Humovrs or War- 
PING, Farce, 12mo. 1703. This 
piece I never ſaw. 

146. Tut HUumovrs or Whisr, 
Dramatic Satire, as it is ated evo 
day at Whites and other Coftee- 


. houſes and Aſſemblies, 8y0. 1743. 


Anonym. This piece was never 
intended for the ſtage, but only 


deſigned as a repreſentation of the 


various characters which preſent 


themſelves to obfervation among 


the frequenters of the gaming ta- 
bles in the higheſt ſcenes of life. 
It is, however, very far from being 
well executed. It was republiſh- 


ed in 1753, with the additional 


title of h, Polite Gamefeer, 
147. Tut Humovrs or THE 


Acted at Drury-Lane, to. 170ʃ. 
This play was written in two 
months, and that when the author 
was but barely of age. The grand 
ſcene is in a boarding-houſe, and 


the time 12 hours, beginning 2 


ten in the morning. 

148. TuE Humours OF THE 
Army, Com. by Cha. Shadwell. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 40. 1713. 


This play met with very good . 
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ceſs, The ſcene lies in the camp, 
near Elvas. The time ſix hours. 
149. Tus Humovas or THE 
Roar, Of, A Ramble to Oxford. 
Com. Anonym. 8vo. 1738. 

190. Tux HuMorous QUAR- 
xEL, or, The Battle of the Grey- 
heards, Farce, Acted at South- 
wark Fair, 8vo, No date [1761]. 


151. HumMeany DUKE or 


GLoucesTER., T. by Ambroſe 
Philips. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1722. The plot of this play 
is founded on hiſtory ; and the 
piece itſelf met with great ap- 
plauſe, but at preſent, as Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves, it is only re- 
membered by its title. 

152. Tus HunTixcTon D1- 
VERTISEMENT, Or, An Enterlude 
for the general Entertainment at the 
County Feat, bell at Merchant 
Taylor's Hall, June 20, 1678, 4to. 
This piece has the letters W. M. 
and is dedicated to the nobility 
and gentry of the county. The 
ſcene lies in Hinchinbroke Grove, 
Fields, and Meadows. 

153. HuzLo ThxuMBo. Com. 
by Sam. Johnſon, 8 vo. 1729. This 
piece was performed at the Little 
Theatre in the Hay-Market, and 
had a run of above thirty nights. 
The oddity, wWhimſicalneſs, and 
originality of it was what occa- 


honed this amazing ſucceſs, the 


play itſelf being one of the molt 
ablurd compages of wild extrava- 
gant incidents, zncoherent ſen- 
timents, and unconnected dia- 
logages, The author himſelf, per- 
tormed the principal part, viz. 
that of Lord Flame, ſometimes in 
one key, ſometimes. in another; 
ſometimes fdling, fometimes dan- 
cing, and ſometimes walking in 


Jy high ſtilts. The celebrated 
Dr: 


Byrom, the inventor of a pe- 


culiar kind of ſhort-hand, wrote 
# prologue to it, in which hir in- 


tention was to point out, by a 


* 
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friendly hint to the author, the 
abſurdity of his play. Mr. Joha- 
ſon however, ſo far from perceiv- 
ing the ridicule, looked on it as a 
compliment, and had it both {pa- 
ken and printed to the piece. 
Yet, notwithſtanding all that has 
here been ſaid, it contains in ſome 
places certain ſtrokes both of ſen- 
timent and imagination that would 
do honour even to the moſt ca- 
pital genius, and which ſpeak the 
author, if a madman, at leaſt a 
madman with more than ordinary 
abilities. | 
154. Taz HusBAND s ow 
Cuckols. Com. by John Dry- 
den, jun. Acted at Lincola's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1696, The ſtory on 
which this play is founded was 
an accident which happened at 
Rome. The author, however, has 
transferred the ſcene to England. 
The prologue is written by Con- 
greve, and the preface and epi- 
logue by Mr. Dryden, ſen. 

155. HYCKE-SCORNER, 4to, b. 
l. no date. ZEzpryxted by-me Wnkys. 
de Morde. This piece, as Dr. 
Percy 'obferves, bears no diftane _ 
reſemblance to comedy. Its chief 
aim is to exhibit characters and 
manners. Bating a few moral and 
religious reſlections, it is of a co- 
mic caſt, and contains a humo- 
rous diſplay of ſome of the vices 
of the age. Indeed the author 
has generally been ſo little atten- 
tive to allegory, that we need 
only ſubſtitute other names to his 
perſonage:, and we have real cha- 
fi and living manners. This 


play has been reprinted by Haw- 
ins ia his three volumes of Old 
Plays, intituled The Origin of the 
Erg i Drama, 12mo. Oxford, 
1773. See vol. I. p. 69. Where 
the reader will likewiſe meet with 
Dr. Percy's curious analyſis of ſo 
extraordinary a performance. 
1566, HrperPars, Com. by 
N James 


_ t 160 3 i 
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james Shirley. ARed at the pri- 
vate houſe Drury-Lane, 4to. 1637. 
157. HruENAI, or, The So- 


kmmties of a Maſque and Barriers 
at a Marriage, by Ben Jonſon; 4to. 


1606. To this piece the author 
has annexed many very Curious 
and learned marginal notes for 
the illuſtration of the ancient 
Greek and Roman cuſtoms. | 

8: HyMEN's TxTIU EH. Paſ- 


4 
Kea! Tragi-Com. by Sam. Daniel, 


40. 1623; This piece was pre- 
ſented-at an entertainment given 
to King james [. by his queen at 
her court in the Strand, on the 
naptials of lord Roxborough; and 
is dedicated to the ſaid queen. It 
is introduced by a very pretty pro- 
logue, in which Hymen is oppoſed 


by Avarice, Envy, and Fealouly, 
the three greateſt diſturbers of 


matrimonial happineſs. It is en- 


"RY 


Owen, '4to. 1703. 12mo, 1524 


The ſcene lies in Argos. The 


ſtory is built on Hiſtory, and the 
time the ſame ab that of the re. 
preſentation. The play, however, 
was never acted, 

160. THE HyYrocrdoNnDalack; 
Com: by Mr. Ozell. This is only 
a tranſlation of Moliere's Malad. 
imaginaire. * Rd 

162, THE HyyocnonDei ac, 
Farce; Anonym. borrowed from 


the foregoing; but never acted. 


 16t, TE HyhyoekriTE. Com; 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo, 1769. This is 
an alteration of Cibbet's Noz 
ror, Scarce any thing more than 
the character of Mau- auorm was 
written by the preſent author, 
Few plays have bad the advant- 
age of better acting; and in con- 
ſequence; few have had a greater 


tered in the Stationers' books, ſhare of ſucceſs. | 

Jan. 13. 1614. * 25 163. HyeyoLITUs, Trag 
159. HYPERMNESTRA, of; Tranſlated from Seneca, by ]. 

Loe in Tears. Trag. by Rob. Studley, 4tb. 1587. 


bern 
Dar fl 


1. Yack Drum's ENTERTAIN- to it; but in the Britiſh Theatr 
"=P MENT, or, The Pleaſant Come- it ſtands with the appearance oi 
ty of Paſquil and Katharine. Anon. authority as follows, viz. A nerrit 
4to.* 1601. 4to. 1616. 4to. 1618; Interlude of Fack Jugglere, 1587 ; 
Added by the children of Paul's. but the authority of Chetwood 13 
The incident of Mammon poiſon- too flender to rely upon, and if 
ing Katharines face, ſeems bor- this play was printed at all, I 
rowed from Demagoras treatment _— it muſt have been earlier; 
of Partbenia in Argalus and Par- as I find an Interlude, intituled, 
thenia.” 1 &« Jack Juggeler and Mrs. Bound- 
21 Jack JUGGLER, This is * grace,” entered by William 
called à comedy in Jacob, Lang- Copland in the Stationers* books, 
baine, and all the old Catalogues, from the year 1562 to 1663. 
- whoſe, authors do not pretend to „Jack SrRAw's LITE AN“ 
have ſeen it, or to aſſign any date DEATH, a notable Rebel * B 
1 5 > . oy b 
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bo was Billed in Smith. Field, by 


the Lord Mayor of London, to. 1 594. 


This play is divided very oddly, 


conſiſting of no more than four 
acts. The plot is taken from the 
Engliſh chronicles in their rela- 
tion of this remarkable event in 
the reign of Richard II. It is en- 
tered on the books of the Station- 
ers? Company, by Jchn Danter, 
Oct. 23, 1593. . 

4. Jack The GIANT-KILLER. 
Comi-Tragical Farce, 8vo. 1730. 

5. Jack THE GIANT QUEL- 
LER. An Operatical Play, by 
Hen. Brooke. This ſatirical and 
ingenious piece was performed at 
the theatre in Dublin in 1748, 
but there being in it two or three 


ſatirical ſongs againſt bad Go- 


vernors, Lord Mayors, and Al- 
dermen, it was prohibited after 
the firſt* night's repreſentation. 
The ſongs however, 1n the words 
of which the greateſt part of its 
ſatyr is contained, were publiſhed 
by themſelves in an 8vo. Pam- 
phlet, 1749. In the year 1754 
it was altered by the author, and 
brought again on the ſtage at 
Dublin, when it met with no ſuc- 
ceſs ; it being. performed the ſe- 
cond night to half a houſe, and 
the third for the author's benefit 
to one not above three parts full. 
It was not publiſhed compleat, un- 
till 1778, when it appeared in the 


author's works. 


6. Jacos and Esav. An In- 
terlude, 4to. 1568, This is a very 
early piece. It is written in me- 
tre, and printed in the old Black 


Letter. Its full title runs as fol- 
lows: A mew, merry and wittie Co- 


medie or Enterludr, netulie imprint- 
ed, Hreating 101 the Hiſtori- 72 
Jacos AF p Es au, taken out of 
the 27th chapter of the fiiſt Book of 
Mojes, entituled Genefis, lu the 
title-page are The Partes and 
Names of the Players, who erg to be 
8 Vor. It. | 8 


- 
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13 

confidered to be Hebrews, and fo 
Should be affparailed with Attire. 
„ Ragan the ſervant. E/au a young 
man, his maiſter, Ragan entreth 
with his horn at his back, and his 
huntyng ſtaffe in hys hande, and 
leadeth 11 greyhounds, or one, as 
may be gotten.— Here he coun- 
terfaiteth how his maiſter calleth 
hym up in the mornings, and of 


his anſweres.” 


7. James IV. King or Scor- 
LAND, by Robert Green, 4to. 
1599. The deſign of this piece 
is taken trom the Hiſtory of that 
brave, but cruel king, who lot 
his lite in a battle with the Eng- 
liſh at Flodden Hill in the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century ; for 
farther particulars of which, ſee 
Buchanan and other Scots Hiſto- 
rians. There is, probably, an ear- 
lier edition of this play, as I find 
it entered on the books of the 


Stationers' Company, by Thomas 


Creede, May 13, 1594. 

8. JANE SHORE, Trag. by N. 
Rowe. Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1713- This 1s a very excellent 
Tragedy, and 1s continually ated 
with great ſucceſs. The ſcene lies 
in London, and the author in the 
plot of it has in great meaſure 
followed the Hiſtory of this un- 
happy fair one, as related in a 


collection of Novels in 6 vols. 


12mo. which I have elſewhere 
alſo quoted. It is faid to be writ- 
ten in imitation of Shakſpeare's 


Ale. In what he thought him- 


ſelf an imitator of Shakſpeare, it is 
not (as Dr. Johnſon obſerves) eaſy 


to conceive, The numbers, the 


dition, the ſentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which 
imitation can conſiſt, are remote 
ia the uimoſt degree from the 
manner cf Shakſpeare, whole 
drames it reſembles only as it is 


an Englifh ſtory, and as ſome of 


the perioas have their names ia 
M hiſtory. 
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hiſtory. This play, conſiſting 
chiefly of domeliick ſcenes and pri- 
vate diſtreſs, lays hold upon the 
heart. The wife is forgiven be- 
cauſe ſhe repents; and the huſband 
is honoured, becauſe he forgives. 
This therefore is one of thoſe 


pieces which we ſtill welcome on 


the ſtage, 

Pope, in his Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, which was publiſhed after 
the death of Rowe, has the fol- 
lowing obſervation. *© I have ſeen 
a play profeſſedly writ in the 
& ſtyle of Shakſpeare, wherein the 
«*« reſemblance lay in one ſingle 
% And fo good morrow ye, good maſ- 

« ſter lieutenant.“ | | 


The ſatiriſt, however, was miſ- 
. taken, The line is not in Jane 


Shore, but in Jane Gray, which 
profeſies no imitation of Shak- 
ipeare ; nor is the quotation a fair 
one. being interpolated to render 
it ridiculous. 


And fo good morning, good maſter 
« Heutenant, 


is the verſe as printed by Rowe. 
Dr, Warton ſays, ** Jane Shore is 
think the moſt intereſting and 
affecting of any he (Rowe) has 


«© given us: but probe bility 3s 


« {adly violated in it by the neg- 


« lect of the unity of time. For 
«© a perſon to be ſuppoſed to be 
4e flarved, during the repreſent- 
* ation of five acts, is a ſtriking 
© initance of the abſurdity of this 
*© violation. In this piece, as in 
«© all of Rowe, are many florid 
« ſpeeches utterly inconſiſtent with 
ce the ſlate; and fituation of the 
„ Giltreſ-ſul perſonages who ſpeak 
them.“ Ot this charge the {ſame 
writer preduces ſeveral inſtances, 


and concludes by obferving, that 


„the interview betwixt Jane 


% Shore ard Alicia, in the middle 
of the uh ac, is very affe ding: 


E a6a_J 


J E 
& where the madne(s of Ali 
© well painted.“ Eſſay n :s 
Genius and Writi::g: of Pope, 
P · 271. | 


9. IBRAHIM, the illuſtrious Ha.. 


Ja. Trag. In heroic verſe, by 
Elk. Settle. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1677. 4to. 1694. 
This play is written in heroic 
verſe, the plot taken from Scu- 
dery's Romance of the ſame name, 
and the ſcene laid in Solyman's 
Seraglio. | | 

10. IBRAHIM XII. Emperor of 
the Turks, Trag. by Mary Pix, 
4to. 1696. In the title-page, he 
is, by ſome miſtake, called, bra- 
him XIII. This play is not replete 
with much ſublimity of expreſ- 


Hon, nor advantaged by a harmony 


of numbers, yet the diſtreſs of 
Morena 1s truly affecting, and the 
conduct far from contemptible. 
The plot is to be found in Sir 
Paul Ricaut's continuation of the 
Turkiſh Hiſtory. 

11. TE JEkALOUSs FARMER 
OurwirrEp, or, Harlequin Statue. 
Pantomime. Acted at Covent- 
Garden. This formerly uſed to 
be acted on the benefit night 
of Mr. Lalauze, the celebrated 
Pierot. ä 

12. JEALOus HusgAxN D. See 
RAMBLINOG Jus trick. | 

13. The Jzarous Lovers. 
Com. by Tho. Randolph, 4to, 
1632. 4t0. 1634, preſented by the 
ſtudents of Trinity-College, Cam- 


bridge. This play, which is eſteem- 


ed the beſt of our author's works, 
is commended by no leſs than four 
copies of Engliſh, and ſix of Latin 
verſes, from the moſt eminent 
wits of both univerſities; and was 


revived with very great ſucceſs in 


1682. Scene, in Thebes, 

14. JEALous WIRE. Com. by 
Geo. Colman, Svo. 1761. This 
piece made its appearance at 
Diury-Lane Theatre with prodi- 

„ g10us 
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vious ſucceſs. The ground work of 
it is taken from Fielding's Hiſtory 


of Tom Jones, at the period of So- 


hia's taking refuge at Lady Bel- 
jaton's houſe. The characters 
borrowed from that work, how- 
ever, only ſerve as a kind of under 
plot to introduce Mr. and Mrs. 
Oakley, viz. the Jealous Wife and 


her huſband. It muſt he confeſſed 


that the paſſions of the lady are 
here worked up to a very great 
height, and Mr. Oakley's vexation 
and domeſtic miſery, in conſequence 
of her behaviour, very ſtrongly 
ſupported. Yet, perhaps, the au- 
thor would have better anſwered 
his purpoſe with reſpect to the 
paſſion he intended to expoſe the 
abſurdity of, had he made her ap- 
pear ' ſomewhat leſs of the virago, 
and Mr. Oakley not ſo much of 
the henpecked huſband ; ſince ſhe 
now appears rather a lady, who, 
from a conſciouſneſs of her own 
power, is defirous of ſupporting 
the appearance of jealouſy, to pro- 
cure her an undue influence over 
her huſband and family, than one, 
who, feeling the reality of chat tur- 
bulent yet fluctuating paſſion, 
becomes equally-abſurd in the ſud- 
denneſs of forming unjuſt ſuſpi- 
cions, and in that haſtineſs of being 
ſatisfied, which love, the only true 
baſis of jealouſy, will conſtautly 
occaſion. | 5 

15. JEAn HENNUYER, BIs Hñop 
oy LIzIkUx, or, The Maſſacre ef 
S', Bartholomew, Dramatic Enter- 
tainment, in three acts, tranſlated 
from the French, 8 vo. 1773. 

16. IEEHU. Farce. Acted at 
Drury-Lane 1779. Not printed. 
This piece was not ſuffered to be 
tepreſented throughout. It is ſaid, 
however, by ſome who were pre- 
ſent, to have merited leſs ſeverity 
than it met with. The author 
bath kept himſelf concealed. 

17. JERONTMO, or, The Span 


_ 


4 1 ku | 1 
Tragedy, with the ars of Portugal. 


Anonymous, 4to. 1605. This play 
contains the life and e of Don 


Andrea. 
18. Tus JERUSALEM IN PIR 


MARY, or, A Journey to the Valley 


of Jehoſaphat. Farce, as it will be 
acted next Southwark Fair. Ano- 
ny mous. Venice, 8 vo. 1749. This 
piece never was, nor ever is intend- 
ed to be acted. It is a piece of the 
moſt unintelligible, and at the ſame 
time abuſive, jargon I ever ſaw, 


and is written with a view to ex- 
poſe and calumniate a number of 


private perſonal characters among 
the Jews, and ſome delign, as it 
ſhould ſeem, at that time on foot, 
by ſome of that ſort of people, to- 
wards the eſtabliſhment of an in- 
firmary, which place is made the 
ſcene of action, and the preiident 
(who is a monkey) the principal 
perſon in the drama, It refers to 
ſome public print at that time alſo 
put forth with the like deſign; but 
as I do not immediately call to 
mind the particular event on which 
it turns, I ſhall conclude with only 
obſerving, that it is io execrably 
bad, as neither to be worthy of a 
moment's loſs of time ſpent in the 
peruſal of it, or the waſte of any 
farther notice of it in this place. 

19. TRE JEW DECOY'D, or, The 
Progreſs of an Harlot. A Ballad 
Opera, 8vo. 1733. 'This piece was 
never performed, but is founded 
on the plan of Hogarth's celebrated 
prints of the Harlot's Progreſs. 

20. TRE Jew of MALTA. Tr. 
by Chriſt. Marlowe, 4to. 1633. 
This play was not publiſhed till 
many years after the author's death, 
when Heywood uſhered it into 
the Court, and preſented it at the 
Cockpit, with the prologue and 
epilogue annexed to this edition of 
it, at which time it met with very 
great and deſerved applauſe. Scene, 
Malta. It was entered on the 
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books of the Stationers? Company 

the 17th of May, 1594, by Nicholas 

Ling and Thomas Millington. 
21. TRE Jew or VENICE. C. 


by lord Lanſdowne. 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1701. 
This play is altered from Shak- 
ſpeare's Merchant of Venice, and in 
ſome reſpects with judgment. The 
introducing the feaſt, more par- 
_ ticularly where the Few is placed 
at a ſeparate table, and drinks to 
his money as his only miſtreſs, is 
a' happy thought; yet, on the 
whole, his lordſhip has greatly 
leſſened both the beauty and ef- 
fe& of the original, which, not- 
withſtanding this modernized piece, 
aided by magnificence and mufic, 
ſtill ſtands its ground, and will 
ever continue one of the darling 
repreſentations of the theatre. 
The Prologue was written by Bevil 
Higgons, in which the ghoſts of 
Shakſpeare and Dryden are made 
to riſe crowned with laurel ; and 
in the ſecond act is introduced a 
mufical Maſque written by his 
lordſhip, called, Pelcus and Thetis. 
In this 
the character of Shylock is made 


comic, and we are prompted' to 


laughter inſtead of dereſtation. 

22. THE Jew or VENICE, by 
Thomas Dekker. This play was 
entered on the books of ihe Sta- 
tioners Company, Sept. 9, 1053, 
but has not been printed. 


23. Tre JEw's TRAGEDY, or, 


Their fatal and final Oaterthroau, by 
Veſpatian and Titus his fon. By 
William Hemings, 4to. 1662. 
This play was not printed till fome 
years after the author's death, 
The plot is founded on the. iege 
and deſtruftion of Jeruſalem, as 
related by e in the Grh 
and 7th Books of his Wars of the 
Jews. 

24. TRE JEWELLER OF Au- 
STERDAM, or, The Hague, A 

4 | 


Acted at 


play, as Rowe remarks, 


J 


I G 


Play, by John Fletcher, Nathaniel 
Field, and Philip Maſſinger, en- 


| tered on the books of the Sta- 


tioners Company, April 8, 1654, 
but not printed, 

25. ThE JEtwisn GENTLEZ- 
MAN. A Play, by Richard Brome, 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, with others, 
Aug. 4, 1640, but not printed. 

26. IF IT BE NOT GooD Tae 
„ DiveL 1s IN IT. A new Play, 
„e as it hath bin lately acted with 
«« great applauſe by the Queenes 
e Majeſties ſervants, at the Red 
« Bull; written by Thomas Dek- 
„ker, 4to. 1612.” * The principal 
plot of this piece is built on Ma- 
chiavel's Marriage of Pelphegor, 
which is to be found in the ſeſect 
collection of Novels I have before 
mentioned. The name is found- 
ed on a quibble, the Devil being 
a principal character in the play, 
Scene, Naples. | 

27. IF You Know NOT ME, 
You KNOW Nozopr, or, Tis 
Troubles of Jucen Elizabeth, in two 
parts, by Thomas Heywood, part 
iſt, 4t0, 1606. 4to. 1608. 4to. 

1613. 4to. 1632, part 2d, 4to. 
1605. 4to0, 162 3. 4to, 1633. The 
ſecond part contains the building 
of the Royal Exchange, and the 
famous victory of queen Elizabeth 
in the year 1588. Theſe plays 
were printed without the author's 
conſeut or knowledge, and that 
ſo corruptly as not even to be 
divided into acts; on which, 
at the revival of it at the Cock- 
pit, one and twenty years after 


*1ts- firit repreſentation, he thought 


it recefiary to write a Prologue to 
it, in which he particularly in- 
veighs againſt, and diſclaims the 
im perfect copy. 25 

28. lexoRamus. Com. by R. 
C. 4to. 1662, This is a traufla- 


tion & the Latin play of the tame 


name. The two annexed letters 
| alt 
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ies explained by Coxeter to ſtand 


for Rob. Codrington. 


29. I6NoRAMUS, or, The Eng- 
liſh Lawyer. C. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 12mo. 1736. 

30. AN ILL. BEGINNING HAS 
A GOOD END, AND A BAD BE- 
GINNING MAY HAVE A GOOD 
END. Com. by John Forde, en- 
tered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, June 29, 1060, 
and was among thoſe deſtroyed by 
Mr, Warburton's ſervant. ' 5 

31. TüE ILL-NATVR'D MAN. 


Com. Acted every day in this 


Metropolis, 8 vo. 1773. 

32. The ILLUMINATION, or, 
The Glazier's Conſpiracy. A Pre- 
Jude, by F. Pilon. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1779. This 
trifle was produced by the re- 
joicings on the acquittal of Ad- 
miral Keppel. The writer of it 
has a very happy talent at catch- 


ing temporary ſubjects for the ex- 
erciſe of his dramatic powers. 


33. ThE IMAGE o Love. 
This is one of Biſhop Bale's dra- 


| matic pieces, mentioned by him- 


ſelf in his Catalogue, 

34. TE INMACIN ARX Cuc- 
KOLD, Com. by Ozell. This 1s 
ouly a tranſlation of Moliere's 
From this piece 
hints have been taken for the plots 


of ſevera] Engliſn comedies, as 1 
\ ſhall point out wherever they oc- 
cur to my knowledge. 


35. TRE IMacInary OBSTA- 
£LE. Com. Tranſlated from the 


French, and printed in Foote's 


Comic Theatre, vol. II. 


36. Tus IMpERIAL CAPTIVES. 


Trag, by John Motrley, 8vo. 1720. 


This piece has merit, and was 
acted with ſome ſucceſs in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields. 
chage. | 
37. IMPERIALE., Trag. by Sir 
. Ralph Freeman, 4to. 1655. Lang- 
Haine gives this play à molt ex- 


Scene, Car- 


— 


E 


Scene laid in Genoa. 


1 M 


cellent character, placing it on an 


equal rank with moſt of the tra- 
gedies of that period, and ſpeaks 
of the cataſtrophe as being ex- 
tremely affecting. The plot is 
taken from Beard's Theatre, Gou- 
lart's Hi. Admirab. &c. and the 
The author 
has prefixed ſome teſtimonies from 


Ariltotle, &c. to manifeſt the va- 


lue which the writers of antiquity 
had for tragedy.  _ 

38. ThE IMPERIAL. Trag. 
Anon, Fol. 1659. The greateſt 
part of this play is taken from a 
Latin one. The plot is built on 


the Hiſtory of Zeno, the twelfth 


Emperor from Conſtantine, and 
the ſcene lies in Conſtantinople. 
Both Langbaine and Jacob have 
aſcribed this play to dir William 
Killigrew. But in the former 


edition of this work, the editor ex- 


preſſes his doubts of its being aſ- 
ſigned to him with truth; the 
principal of bis reaſons being 
grounded on the ſuppoſed death 
of Sir William Killegrew in 1665, 
who lived until the year 1692. 1 
ſhall therefore leave him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the credit ariſing from 
this tragedy, which cannot boaſt 
of much excellence. 

39. The IAuPERIAL LovERS, 
or, The Coquet at her Wit's End. 
Com. 8vo. Anonym. 1723. 

40. TREK INPERTINENT Lo- 
VERS. Com. by Francis Haw- 
ling. This is mentioned in Mears's 
Catalogue, but was, I believe, not 


printed. 


41. Tuk IMPER TIN EN TS. C. 


by Ozell. Tranſlation from the 
Fache uæ of Maliere, 


42. Tus IMrOSs TOR. Trag. 
by Henry Brooke, Eſq; 8vo. 1771. 
This tragedy is on the ſame ſub- 
ject as Miller's Mabomet. It was 


not acted. 


43. Tux Iurosrox DeTECT- 
ED, Or, The Vintners Triumph) Over 


M 3 B[rook je 


IN 
Bſrook]e aud H{ellie]r. A Farce, 
occaſioned by a Caſe lately offered to 
the H—e of C ns, by the ſaid 
B——ke and H——r, 4to. 1712. 
The ſcene, London and Weſtmin- 
ſter. This piece was evidently 
never intended for the ſtage, but 
was only a political and party af- 
fair, which may be Licks look- 
Ing into the proceedings of parlia- 
ment of that year, 


44. TRE ImeosTURE., Tragi- 
Com. by James Shirley. Acted at 


the private houſe, Black-Friers, 


Scene, Mantua. 
POSTURE DEFEATED, Or, 
A 18 to cheat the Devil, Com. 
by George Powell, 4to. 1698. 
The author himſelf ſays, that this 
trifle of a comedy was only a light 
piece of ſeribble for the introduc- 
tion of a little muſic, being no 
more than a ſhort week's work, to 
ſerve the wants of a thin play- 
houſe and long vacation. Scene, 
Venice. At the end is a Maſque, 

called, ENDVYuION, the Man in the 
Moon. The) y were performed at 
the Theatre in Drury-Lane. 

46. Or THE IxrosrukESs OF 
TuonAs BECK ET. This is an- 
other piece on Biſhop Ba'e's liſt.” 

47. RE ImpRoMmPTU of VER.“ 
SAILLES, by Ozell, tranſlated from 
Moliere's Comedy of the ſame 
name, 


- Byo. Le 


48. Tut IncynantTtED Lo- 


'vVERs. A Dramatic Paſtoral, by 
Sir William Lower, 12mo, 1658, 
Scene, the Iſland of Erithrea in 
Portugal. 
49. IX LE AND YARICO. Trag. 
of three acts, by the Author of 7e 
Lig Farce, 8vo. 1742. Not acted; 
but it is ſaid to have been in- 
tended to be performed at Co- 
vent. Garden. The ſtory from 
The Seclator, vol. I. No 11. 
50. THE Iv covsoLEARLEs, or, 
Th Cententcd Cuckold. Dramatic 
Farce, Anopymous, 8vo. 1738, 


[ 266 J 
This piece was never acted, and is 
indeed by no means deſerving of g 
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repreſentation. I imagine it to 
have a reference to, and to have 
been intended as an expoſure of, 
ſome particular event in private 
life, which might have for ſome 
time ſupplied the favourite kind of 
ſcandal' to the card and tea-tables 
of this metropolis at that period. 
51, Tat INconsTANT, or, 
The Way to win Him, Com. by 
George Farquhar. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1702. This is a very 
lively and entertaining comedy, 
although there are ſome incidents 
in it which ſcarcely come within 
the limits of probability. The au- 
thor in his Preface, and Rowe in 
the Epilogue, ſay the hint of the 
play only was taken from Beau- 


mont and Fletcher's Wild Gooſe 


Chace, cough, in fact, the main 
plot and whole ſcenes were bor- 


rowed from thence ; but the cataſ- 


trophe of the laſt act, where young 
Mirabel 1s in danger, of his life at g 
courtezan's houſe, and is delivered 
by the carefulneſs of his miſtreſs 
Oriana diſguiſed as his page, owes 
its origin, it is ſaid, to an affair of 


the like nature, which the author 


had himſelf ſome concern in, when 
on military duty abroad, The 


icene lies in Paris. 


52. TE InNconsTAnT Lady. 
Com. by Arthur Wilſon; entered 


on the books of the Stationers' 


Company, Sept. 9, 1653, but not 
It was among thoſe de- 
royed by Mr. Warburton's ſervant. 
53. THE INDEPENDENT PA- 
TRIOT, Or, Mufical Folly. Com. by 
Fran. Lynch. Acted at Lincoln 5 
Inn Fields, 8 vo. 1737. 

54. INDIAN EMPEROR, or, The 
Conquer? of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
Tragi-Com. by J. Dryden, 4to, 
1667. 4to. 1668. 4to. 1692. This 
play 3 18 4 ſequel to the Indian Queen. 
Of this TOY notice was gl- 

ven 
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yen to the audience by printed 
bills, diſtributed at the door; an 


_ expedient ſuppoſed to be ridiculed 


in the Rehearſal, when Bayes tells 
how many papers he has printed 
to inſtill into the audience ſome 
conception of his plot. It is writ- 
ten in heroic verſe, the plot is 
taken from the ſeveral hiſtorians 
who have written on this affair, 
and met with great ſucceſs in the 
repreſentation, The ſcene lies in 
Mexico, and two leagues about it. 

5. THEINDTANEMUPEROR, or, 
The Conqueſt of Peru by the Spaniards, 
Trag. by Francis Hawling. This 


was acted in the year 1728, and 


was promiſed in a {ſecond collec- 
tion of this author's Poems, which 
never appeared, 

56. Indian QUuEEN. Trag. by 
Sir Robert Howard and Mr. Dry- 
cen, Fo. 1665. This is hkewiſe 
in heroic verſe, and met with great 
applauſe, Scene, near Mexico, 

7. TRE INDISCREET LOVER. 
Com. by Abraham Portal. Acted 
at the King's Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, for the benefit of the 
Britiſh Lying-Inn Hoſpital, in 
Brownlow -fſtreet, 8vo. 1768. 

58. Tak INFLEXIBLE CAr- 
TIVE, Trag. by Miſs Hannah 
More, 8vo. 1774. This is on the 
ſtory of Regulus, and was afted one 
night at Bat. 

59. Tus INFORMERS OUTWIT- 
TED, A Tragi-comical Farce, Ano- 
nymous. Ihis piece was never 
acted, but was printed in 1738. 


e. ; 


60. INGRATITUDE OF a Com- 


MONWEALTH, or, The Fall of Caius 


Martius Coriolanus. Trag. by N. 
Tate. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1682, This play is founded 


on Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, and 


was choſen by the author, as he 
acknowledges, on account of the 
reſemblance between; the buſy. fac- 
tion of his own time and that af 
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Coriolanus. Scene, the cities of 
Rome and Corioli. 

61. IN j uR'D InNoctnce, Tr. 
by Fettiplace Bellere, 8 vo. 1732. 


 Atted at the Theatre Royal in 


Drury-Lane, with ſome ſucceſs. 

62. INV R'p Love, or, The 
Cruel Huſband. Trag. by N. Tate, 
4to. 1707. This tragedy was pre- 
pared for the ſtage, and deſigned 
to have been acted at the Theatre 
Royal; but by fome means or 
other, it was never performed. 

63. Ixjux'p Lover, or, The 
Lady's Satis/aftion, Com. Atted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. N. D. 

64. THE InjuR'd Loves, or, 
The Ambitious Father? Trag. by 
W. Mountfort. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1688, This play met 


with but indifferent ſucceſs, and 


indeed ſeems not to have merited 
better. Langbaine charges the au- 
thor with havmg, like Sir Cyurtiy 
Nice, written for his diverſion, but 
without regarding wit. | 

65. TRE Injur'd PRINCESS, 
or, The Fatal Wager. Tragi- Com. 
by T. Durfey. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1682. The foun- 
dation and ſome part of the lan- 
guage of this play is taken from 
Shakſpeare's Cunbeline, and the 
ſcene lies at Luds Town, alias 
London. The author has alſo 
made uſe of the epilogue to the 


Fool turn'd Critick (a play of his 
own) by way of prologue to this 


piece. Its running title is, 7% 
Vnegual Match, or The Fatal Wager. 
66. Inzur'p VIR TVU E, or, The 


| Hirgin Martyr. Trag. by Be DJ. 


Griffin, 12mo. 1715. Acted at 
Richmond by the D. of South- 
ampton and Cleveland's ſervants. 
The ſcene, Cæſarea. This piece 
is nothing more than an alteration 
of an old play with the latter title, 


written. by Maſſinger and Decker. 


67. THE INNER T EMI 
MasqQyE, or, Maſque of Tura! 
M 4 | 
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by Thomas Middleton, 4to. 1619, 
4to. 1640. This was preſented as 
an entertainment for many worthy 
ladies, by the gentlemen of that 
ancient houſe, Mrs. Behn has 


| borrowed very conſiderably from 


it in her Ci Heireſs, 

68. TuE INNER TEMPLE 
Mas cuz. by William Browne, 
performed about the year 1620; 


printed from a manuſcript in E- 


n.anuel college library 177 2, in Da- 
vies'sedition of this author'sworks. 


Mr. Warton ſuppoſes this maſque 


to have ſuggeſſed the hint to Mil- 
ton of his Mafgue of Comms. See 
Hiſtory of Poetry, vol. II. 403. 

. IN NOCENCE BETRAY'D, or, 
The Royal Impoſior, by Meſſieurs 
Daniel Bellamy, ſen. and jun. 80. 
1746. This piece was never 
acted, but is one of fix dramatic 
pieces written in concert by theſe 
two gentlemen, father and fon, 
and publiſhed by them in a volume, 
together with ſome miſcellanies in 
proſe and verſe, 

70. Innocence DisTRESS'D, 
or, The Roval Penitents, Trag. by 
Mr. Gould, 8vo. 1737. This play 
was neyer acted, It was pub- 
lifhed by ſubſcription for the be- 
neſit of the author's daughter, who 
dedicates it to the duchels of Beau- 
fort, The ſcene is in the Great 
Duke's Palace in Moſco. 

71. ThE Innocent. Mrs- 
TREss. Com. by Mrs. M. Pix, 


Ato. 1637, This play was acted 


2 "Bo - Fa 
=t the Theatre in Little Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields, and in the ſummer 


ſeaſon, yet met with very good. 


fucceſs. It is not however ori- 
ginal, ſeveral incidents in it be- 


ing borrowed from other plays, 


particularly from Sir George E- 
therege's Man of Mode, Scene, 


Loßdon, Prologue and epilogie 


by Mr. Motteux. 
72. Tar Id NOeENT UsSURPER, 


e e 


TR 
Gray, Trag. by J. Banks, 4to. 
1694. This play was prohibited 
the ſtage on account of ſome miſ- 
taken cenſures and groundleſs in- 
ſinuations that it reflected on the 
government, The author in his 
dedication, however, has vindi- 
cated himſelf from that charge. by 
ſetting forth that it was written 
ten years before, ſo that it could 
not poſſibly have been meant to 
caſt a reflection on the preſen go- 
vernment, It is far from being 
the worſt of his dramatic writings ; 
and although, in point of lan- 
uage and beauty of poetry, it falls 
2 of Mr. Rowe's Tragedy on 
the ſame ſtory, yet it exce's it with 
reſpect to the pathos, and a ſtrict ad- 
herence to hittorical fact. The 
plot is built on the ſufferings of 
that fair unfortunate victim to the 
ambition of her relations; and 
the ſcene lies in the Tower. | 
3. Tre IN ocULA TOR. Com. 
by GeorgeSaville Carey, 8 vo. 1760. 
74. rt IN quis 1rIoN. Farce, 
by J. Philips, 8 vo. 1717. This 
piece was never performed, but is 
ſuppoſed to be ated at Child's 
Coffee-houſe, and the King's-Arms 
Tavern in St, Paul's Church- yard. 
The ſubject of it is the controverſy 
between the Bp. of Bangor and 
Dr. Snape, which controverſy is 
here ſaid to be fairly ſtated and ſet 
in a true light. As other pieces 
publiſhed about this time, with the 
the ſame name, are aſcribed to 
Dr. Sewel, I imagine this allo to 


be by the ſame hand. See PaE- 


TENDER'S FLIGHT. 

75. The Ins8aTIATE Coun- 
ESS. Trag. by J. Marfton, 4to. 
1603. 4to. 1613. 4to. 1631. A3 
it was a common cuſtom with this 
author to diſguiſe his ſtory, and 
perſonate real perſonages under 
teryned characters, Langbaine con- 
jeEtures that by //abella, the inſatis- 
bie counteſs of Szcwie, is meant * 
: . * , c e 
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the firſt queen of Jeruſalem, Na- 


ples, and Sicily. Nor is this wri- 
ter the only one who has made uſe 
of her ſtory under a falſe title, her 
tale being related in Bandello's 
Novels, and by Belleforeft, tom. II. 
Nov. 29. under the character of 


the Counteſs of Celart, as alſo in 


| God's Revinge again Adultery, 
Ep. 5. by the title of Anne Duche/3 


| of Ulme. 


76. Tnz INSIGxXIFICANTS. C. 


of five acts, by Dr. Bacon, 8vo. 
1757. In the argument the author 
ſays, © In this piece all the iriflers, 
« upon whom the wholſome pre- 
s ſcriptions given in the preced- 
e ing {atires have not had their 
6 withed-for effect, are conſidered 
© as dead perſons, and proper 
* care is taken to provide for their 
« funerals. See The Tatlers. 

77. Tre INSOLVENT, ot, F'l:al 
Pirty. Trag. by Aaron Hill. AQed 
at the Hay-market, Bvo. 1758. 
This play was ated when that 
theatre was under the direction of 
Theo. Cibber. It was altered by 
Mr. Hill from an old manuſcript 
play, called, The Guiltleſs Adultreſ;, 
or, Fudge in his own Cauſe, which 
had long been in the hands of the 
managers of Drury-Lane, and was 
ſobpoted to have been written by Sir 
William Davenant. The openin 
of the piece was palpably 4 
on Maſſinger's Fatal Docurv. 

78. The INSTITUTION OF THE 
OapbER oF THE GARTER. Dra- 
matic Poem, by Gilb. Welt, 4to. 
1742. This piece was never in- 
tended for the ſtage, yet is truly 
dramatic, and has many very fine 
things in it. It is republiſhed in 
Dodſley's Collection of Poms in fix 
volumes, 12mo. Dr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, that this piece is written 
with ſufficient knowledge of the 
manners that prevailed in the age 
to which it is referred, and with 
great elegante of diction; but, 


IN 
for want of a proceſs of events, 
neither knowledge nor elegance 
preſerve the reader from weari - 
neſs, 1 Ng 
79. THE INSTITUTION OF THE 
GaRTER, or, Arthur's Round Table 
reſtored, Maſque. Acted at Drury- 
Lane 1771. This is partly an al- 


teration by Mr. Garrick of the 


preceding, and was intended to 


introduce a proceſſion at the inſtal- 


lation of Knights of the Garter, 

80. AN INTERLUDE BETWEEN 
JurrreR, Juno, AND MErcury, 
by Henry Fielding, 1743. This 
piece was never performed, nor in- 
deed intended to be fo by itſelf, 
it being only a beginning or intro- 
duction to a projected comedy, in- 
tituled, Jupiter upon Earth, 

81. A NEWE INTERLUDE OP 
IupAcYENTE PoveRTE, rmeaviye 
Imprinted, M. V. L. X. (I ſuppoſe 
1560.) 4to. This piece is in me- 
tie, and in the old black letter; 
and the title- page ſays, Four 
Men may well aud eaſelye playe this 
Interlude. 

8 2. ANINTERLUDE OF WELTH 


END HELTH, u of Sport and 


mery Paſiyme. Printed 8vo. in the 
old black letter, without date. 
The perſons of the play are in the 
title- page, viz. Welth, Helth, Li- 
berty, Iulxuyll, Shroudavit, Hance, Re- 
medy, In which alfo we are told 


that Four may eaſily perform this 


play. This I have entirely from 
Coxeter's notes. 

83. [nEINTERLUDEOF YOUTH. 
4to. [N. D.] This is an old, ſe- 


rious, moral, and inſtructive piece, 


Written in verſe, and printed in 
the black letter, by John Wales. 
Ames, on what authority does not 
appear, puts the date of 1557 to 
. 

84. Tak IxTRIGUES Ar Ven- 


SAILLES, or, A Fit in all Humours. 


Com. by T. Durfey. Aged at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1697. 
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This play did not meet with ſo 


much ſucceſs as the author ex- 
pected from it, and in his dedi- 
cation he condemns the taſte of the 
town for preferring others of his 
plays before it, It is, however, 
like moſt of his pieces, a compli- 
cation of plagiariſms. Tornezre's 


diſguiſing himſelf in women's 
cloaths, and his miſtreſs's huſband 


(Count Brac) falling in love with 
him in that habit, is borrowed 
from a Novel, called The Double 


| Cuckold; and the character of 


Hanagſin appears to be a mixture 
of Wycherley's Olivia in The Plain 
Dealer, and Mrs, Behn's Myrtilla 
in The Amdrous Jut. The ſcene, 
Verlailles, | 

85. TyE INTRIGUING CHAu- 
BERMATD. A Ballad Farce, by H. 
Fielding, 8vo. 1733. This piece 


is borrowed almoſt entirely from 


the Diſipatcur, It was performed at 
Drury-Lane with good ſucceſs, 
and ſtill continues on the liſt of 
acting farces. 
86. TüE InTaIGUING CouR- 
TIERS, or, The Modiſh Gallants. 
Com. Anonymous, 8vo. 1732, 
wherein, ſays the title-page, the 
ſecret hiſtories of ſeveral perſons are 
faithfully repreſented. In which 
is introduced an interlude (after 
the manner ef a rehearſai), called 
the MARRIAGE PROMISE, or, The 
Diſappointe Virgin; conſiſting of 
variety of new longs, ſet to ſeveral 
Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch ballad 
tunes, and country dances. It was 
never performed any where; but 
ſeems to have been occaſioned by 
ſome pieces of gallantry in the 
amorous hiſtory of the Engliſh 
court at that time. | 
87. ThE INTRIGUING MILLI- 
NERS, or, Atiorneys Cicrks. Farce, 
1738. This is merely a burleſque ; 
and although anonymous, was 
written by Mr. Robinſon, of Ken- 


Cal. 


<> 
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88. Tur INTRIGUING WI pow, 
or, Hone/ Wife, Com. printed in 
4to. and dedicated to Lady Rivers, 
by J. B. The title-page was want. 
ing in the only copy of this play 
Jever ſaw. 

89. THE IX VA PER OF ks 
CounTRY, or, The Fatal Regent. 
ment. Trag. by John Dennis. Ag. 
ed Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1720. This 
15 an alteration of Shakſpeare' 
Coriolanus, and was unſucceſsful in 
its repreſentation, The author, in 
a dedication to the Duke of New. 
caitle, makes a formal complaint 
againſt the players for not doing 
him juſtice, Firſt, in producing 
his play on a Wedneſday, which 
occaſioned his benefit to fall upon 
a Friday. Now, ſays he, my 
Lord, Friday is not only the very 
© worſt day of the week for an 
„audience; but this was that par- 
„ ticular Friday when a hundred 
© perſons, who deſigned to be 
« there, were either gone to meet 
© the king, or preparing here in 
* town to do that duty which was 
« expected from them at his ar- 
& rival.” The epilogue was wri- 
ten by Mr. Cibber, who 1s very 
heartily abuſed for it by Mr, 
Dennis in an advertiſement. 

Go. ThE Invasion. Farce, 


8ro. 1759. This piece was never 


acted, nor intended for the ſtage, 
but is only a ridicule on the un- 
neceſſary apprehenſions ſome per- 
ſons entertained on account of the 
threatened invaſion of the flat- 
bottomed boats from France on the 
coaſt of England in that year. 
91. Tux Invas1on, or, A Tri 
to Þrightheln/fonc. Farce, by F. 
Pilion. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1778. This was performed 
Wiih confjderable ſucceſs. 
92. Tax HisTory or JoBE, by 
Robert Green. This piece was 
among thoſe A0 by Mr. 
Warburton's ſervant. 


93. Jos 


} 


10 


3. Jog's AFFLICTIONS, Tr. 


by Ralph Radcliff, Not printed, 


94. JocasTA. Tr. Ato. 1566. 


This is a tranſlation from EZuri- 


pides, by George Gaſcoigne and 
Francis Kinwellmarſhe; 
lies at Thebes. 

95. Tux TaLEg or Joconpo 
and As TolLro. Com. by Thomas 
Dekker. Entered on the books of 
the Stationers? Company the 2gth 
of June, 1660; but not printed, 
This was one of thoſe deſtroyed by 
Mr. Warburton's ſervant. | 

96. Or Joun KINO of Enc- 
LAND. A dramatic Piece, by Biſhop 
Bale. This is one among the nu- 
merous pieces of this prelate's 
works, which he has given us a hit 
of in his account of the writers of 
Britain, | 
97. The Troubleſome Raigne of 
Joun KING of ENGLAND, with 
the Diſcoverie of King Richard Cor- 
delion's baſe Son, wulgarly named 
the Baftard Facuconbridge: alſo the 
Death of King Fobn at Swinſtead- 
Abbey, As it was (ſundry times) 
publikely ated by the Queene's 
Majeſties players in the honourable 
Citieof London, &c. 1591, b. letter. 

From a circumſtance in the pro- 
logue to this play, it ſhould ſeem 
to have been the production of 
Marlowe. It was republiſhed in 
1611 and 1622, with the letters 
W. Sh. prefixed to it, that it might 
be mittaken for the work of Shak- 
ſpeare, See Mr. Malone's Supple- 
ment to the edition of Shakſpeare's 
Plays publiched in 1778, vol, I. 
p. 163, | 

This ſpurious drama has been 
thrice republiſned. By the Editor 
of Mißcellaneous Pieces of ancient Eng- 
Ii Poefie, 12mo. 1764; by Mr. 
Stecvens as one of Taventy of the 
Plays of Shakſpeare, 8vo. 1766; 
and by Mr, Nichols in Si Old 
Plays on which Shakſpeare founded, 
e. printed fer 8. Leacroft, crown 


» £ 


50. 1778, 


he ſcene 
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98 King Join. Trag. by 


William Shakſpeare, Fo. 1623. 
This is the genuine work of our 
matchleſs bard. The plot is from 
the Engliſh hiſtorians; and 'the 
{ſcene lies ſometimes in England, 
and ſometimes in France. Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves, that though it is 
not written with the utmolt power 
of Shakſpeare, it is varied with a 
very pleaſing interchange of inci- 
dents and characters. The Lady's 
grief is very affecting; and the 
character of the baſtard contains 
that mixture of greatneſs and le- 
vity which our author delighted 
to exhibit, 

99. King JOHN and MATIL- 
DA. Trag. by Robert Davenport. 
Acted at the Cockpit, Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1655, This play was 
acted with great applauſe, and was 
publiſhed by one Andrew Penny - 
cuicke, who himſelf acted the part 
of Matilda, no women having at 
that time ever appeared on the 
ſtage. The plot is taken from 
ſome circumſtances in the ſame 
reign with the foregoing play, and 
the ſcene laid in England. 

100. JOHN THE BaPTIsT. An 
Interlude, by Biſhop Bale, 4to. 
1533, This was the ſecond dra- 
matic piece printed in England ; 
It is in metre, and in the old black 
letter, and the full title is as fol- 
lows: 4 breje Comedie or Interlude 
of Fohan Bapty/ie's preachyng in the 
Wylderneſſe, openynge the crafize A 


faultes of the Hypocrytes, æuyth the 


gloryouſe Bapiy/me of the Lord Tejas 
Chriſte, | 

lol. JOHNNE THE EVANGE= 
LIS TE. An Interlude, 4to. 1569. 
Anonymous, 7 | 


102. Jonas. Trag. by Ralph 


Radcliff, Not printed. 
103. JosEPA ANDREWS. Farce, 


by Robert Pratt. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, for Mr, Benſley's benefit, 


April 20, 1778. Not printed. 
ee 104. Josgpu's 
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104. JosEPR's AFFLICTIONS, 
By this title is an InterJude men- 
Toned by Langbaine, who con- 
feſſes, however, he never ſaw it, 
and therefore pretends not to give 
any date to it. Jacob, Gildon, 
Whincop, and other catalogues, 
have followed his example, and 
taken the name for granted; but 
the Britiſb Theatre has it as follows, 
viz. Fojcphe Hs Affiyeiones, 1567. 
105. e CR Ew, or, The 
Devil turn'd Ranter. An Interlude 
full of pleaſante myrth. Anony- 
mous, 4to. 1598. This is a cha- 
racter of the Roaring Ranters of 
thoſe times repreſented in a co- 
medy. | 
106. THE Joviar Crew, or, 
The Merry Beggars, Com. by Rich. 
Brome. Acted at the Cockpit, 
Drury-Lane, in the year 1641, 4to. 
1652. Dedicated to Thomas Stan- 
ley, Eſq. This play met with 
great ſucceſs at its firſt appearance, 
and was frequently revived and 
performed with the ſame applauſe; 
it was afterwards altered into a 
Ballad Opera, by the addition of 
ſeveral ſongs by Mr. Roome and 
Sir William Young, and brought 
on the ſtage with its former title at 
Drury-Lane Theatre in the year 
1732, in which form it was ſince 
revived at Covent-Garden, where 
it tock a very ſucceſsful run for 
ſeveral nights together, and at- 
terwards brought many crowded 


hovſes as weil then as in fſuc- 


ceeding ſeaſons. It is certain that 
At is a from an unentertaining 
piece, eſpecially to thoſe who are 
{ond of the muſical drama; yet it 
is mingled with ſo many abiurdi- 
ties and indelicacies, that I cannot 


help looking on the great ppro- 


Fation it met with, as a kind of 
reflection on the public taſte. 
107. A Journ xty TO BrIsTOL, 
or, iThe Heoneft Welchmane Farce, 
by John H ppiſiey, [1x29] No 
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date. This is but an indifferent 


piece, and ſeems more calculated 
for the latitude of Briftol, to which 


place the author uſed annually to 


go at the head of a company of 
comedians, that to that of Lon- 
It was performed at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields Theatre, but with 
very little ſucceſs, - 

108. IPHIGENTA. Trag. by |, 
Dennis, 4to. 1700. This was 
brought on at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, | 
but was damned. The ſcene is a 
wild country on the top of a moun- 
tain before the Temple of Diana 
Taurica, The Epilogue by Col, 
Codrington. 

109. IpjIGEnNIA IN AVLS, 
Trag. tranſlated from Euripides, 
printed in 8vo. 1780. with three 
other pieces from the ſame author. 
100 *. IP HIGENIA IN AUL1s, 
Opera, tranſlated from Alzarotti, 
12mo. 1767. Printed in “ An 
«© Eflay on the Opera. 

110. IPHIGENIA IN T AUR. 
Trag. tranſlated from Euripides, 
by Giib, Weſt, Eſq; 4to. 1749. 
Printed with his tranſlation ef 
Pindar. | a 

111. Ipnis AND IAN TRE, or, 
A Marriage without a Man. Com. 
'This piece was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
June 29, 1660, in the name of 
William Shakſpeare. It was ne- 
ver printed. I take this oppor- 
tunity of obſerving, that the 
ſeveral plays mentioned in tit 
preſent work, from the te 
cords of Stationers* Hall, are ſet 


down with the hope that ſome oi 
them may be yet exiſting, As it 


1s known that many ancient ma- 


nuſcript plays are in being, the 


poſſeſſors of them would render an 
acceptable ſervice to the publick, 


if they cauſed a few copies of each 
to be printed for the peruſal of 


ſuch as are curious in dramatic 
hiſkory. x 


1 R 
112. IRENE, or, The Fair Greek, 


Trag. by Cha. Goring. Acted at 
Prury-Lane, 4to. 1708. This 


play is founded on the celebrated 


ſtory of the Sultan Mahomet, who 
being reproved by his grandees 
for giving too indulgent a looſe to 
his paſſion for a beautiful Greek 
named Irene, who was his favourite 
miſtreſs, to the neglect of his ſtate 
affairs and the prejudice of his 
empire, took off her head with his 
own hand in their preſence, as an 
atonement for his fault. The au- 
thor declares it to be only the pro- 


duct of a few leiſure hours during 


his reſidence at the univerſity, 
The ſcene lies in the Seraglio at 
Conſtantinople, about three years 
after the conqueſt of that city, 

113. IRENE, Trag. by Samuel 
Johnſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
v0. 1749. This is the oaly dra- 
matic piece among all the writ- 
ng of this celebrated author. It 
is founded on the ſame ſtory with 
the foregoing ; the author, how- 
ever, has taken ſome trifling liber- 
ties with the hiſtory, Irene being 
here made to be ſtrangled by order 
of the emperor, inſtead of dying 
by his own hand. The unities of 
time, place, and action are moſt 
rigidly kept up, the whole coming 
within the time of performance, 
and the ſcene, which is a garden 
of the Seragho, remaining un- 
moved through the whole play. 
The language of it is, like all the 
telt of Dr. Johnſon's writings, 
nervous, ſentimental, and poeti- 
cal, Yet, notwithſtanding theſe 
perfections, aſſiſted by the united 
powers of Mr. Garrick, Mr. Barry, 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs, Cibber, 
all together in one play, it did 


not meet with the ſucceſs it me- 


rited, and might therefore juſtly 
have expected. 

14. IRELAND PRESERV'D, or, 
The Sicge of Londonderry. Tragi- 


329" 3 


R 


Com. Written by a gentleman, 
who was.in the town during the 
whole fiege. Printed at Dublin, 
8vo. 1738-9. This play was written 
by John Michelborne, one of the 
governors of Londonderry, during 
the ſiege of it. There was an ear- 
lier edition in 1707. See vol. I. 
p-. 313» 5 

iis. IRISH HosPITALITY, or, 
Hirtue rewarded, Com. by Cha. 
Shadwell, 12mo. 1720. This 1s 
one of five plays by this author, 
which were written for the lati- 
tude of our ſiſter iſland, and were 
all performed in Dublin with 
great applauſe. The ſcene of this 
lies at Mount Worthy in Fingall, 
and I ſhould apprehend conveys 
a ſecret compliment to ſome per- 
ſon of diſtinction in that part of 
Ireland, The time eight hours. 

116. Tat IAISH FINE Lapy. 
Farce, by Charles Macklin, Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden one night 
only, November 28, 1767. Not 
printed. It had appeared in Ire- 
land with conſiderable applauſe. 

117. THE IATsH MASQUE Ar 
Couxr. by Ben. Jonſon, Fol. 
1640. This piece is ſaid to have 
been preſented by gentlemen, the 
King's ſervants. At what time, 
however, I cannot pretend to ſay, 
but it is printed among his other 
works. ; 
118. Tue Inisn Wipow. C. 
of two acts, by David Garrick, 
Eſj. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1772. The intention of this piece 
ſeems to have been merely to in- 


troduce Mrs. Barry, now Craw- + 


ford, to the public in a new light, 
and was very ſucceſsfully executed. 
The leveral performers did great 
juſtice to their reſpective cha- 
racters. | 

119. THE IRON AGE, An Hile 
tory, in two parts, by Tho. Hey- 
wood, 4t0, 1632. The firſt part 


contains the rape of Helen, the 
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Hege of Troy, the combat between 
Hector and Ajax; the deaths of 
Troilus and Hector, the death of 
Achilles ; the contention of Ajax 
and Ulyſſes, the death of Ajax, &c. 
The ſecond includes the deaths of 
Penthefilea, Paris, Priam, and He- 
cuba, the burning of Troy, and the 
deaths of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
Cly.cmngra, Helen, Orgftes, Egi/t- 
Bus, Pylades, King Diomed, Pyrrhus, 
Cethas, Symon, and Therfites. The 
plots and much of the language 
of both theſe plays are borrowed 
from the claſſical writers, and the 
whole 1s a compage of incidents 
and narratives thrown together 
without the leaſt regard to any 
dramatic rules, Yet they met 
with very great ſucceſs, having 
been, as the author himſelf tells 
us, often publickly ated by two 
companies upon one ſtage at once, 
and ar ſundry times thronged three 
ſeveral theatres with numerous and 
mighty auditories. 

120. ISABELLA, or, The Fatal 
Marriage. 
Southerne, by David Garrick, 
Eſq; 8vo. 1758, A judicious al- 


teration of 7e Fatal Marriage, 


leaving out the comic part. 

121. TRE ISLAND OF OLAVES., 
Com, of two acts, 1761. This is 
little more than a literal tranſla- 
tion of the e des Eſclaves of M. 
Marivaux. It has not made its 
appearance in print, yet I think 
has at leaſt as much merit as many 
of the Petites Pieces which we ſee 
frequently performed on the flage. 


It was acted one night only for 


the benefit of Mrs. Clive, and 
was the occaſion of an epiſtolary 
diſpate in print between her and 
Mr. Shuter, whoſe benefit happen- 
ed to ſall on the ſame night. 

122. TRE ISLAND PRINCESS, 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumount and 
Fletcher, Fol. 1647. 

123. ThE IsLArD PRINCESS, 
, 2 . . . 


( ine 1 


4to. 1687. 


Play, altered from 


18 
Tragi-Com. by Nahum Tate, al. 
tered from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and acted at the Theatre Royal, 
124. TRE ISLAND PRINc Ess, 
or, The Generous Portugueſe. Opera, 
by P. A. Motteux, 4to. 1699. 
This 1s only the principal parts of 
Fletcher's land Princeſs formed 
into an Opera, and performed at 
the Theatre Royal. The ſcene lies 
in the Spice Iſlands; and the 


muſic was compoſed by Mr. Daniel 


Purcell, Mr. Clarke, and Mr, 
Leveridge. 1 

128. ThE ISLAND QUEEN, or, 
The Nath of Mary Den of Scot- 
land. Trag. by J. Banks, gto. 
1684. This piece was prohibited 
the ſtage, for which reaſon the au- 


thor thought proper to publiſh it, in 


defence of himſelf and his tragedy. 
The ſtory is founded on the Scotch 
and Engliſh hiſtories, to which the 


author has cloſely and impartially 


adhered, and well preſerved that 
power of affecting the paſſions 
which appears through all his 
works, and ſometimes makes am- 
ple amends for want of poetry and 
language. 
1704, with the title of the ALBION 
QUEENS, or, The Death, &c. To 
this edition are the names added 
of, Wilks, Booth, Oldfield, Porter, 


&c. in the Dramatis Perſonæ. 


From which it ſeems that it was. 
afterwards allowed the liberty of 


being performed. 


126. TRE IsLanvDzrs. Comic 
Opera, by Charles Dibden. Acted 


at Coveni-Garden, 8vo. 1780. 
127. Tas ISLE or Docs. By 
Thomas Naſh. This comedy was 
never publiſhed, In a pamphiet, 
called, Lenten Stuff, 1599, the au- 


thor ſays, that having 72 55 the 


induction and firſt ad of it, the 


other four acts, without his conſent, 


or the leaſt gueſs at his drift or 
ſcope, were ſupplicd by the Pe 
| What 


It was reprinted in 
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What the nature of this piece was, 
cannot learn; but the conſe- 
quence of it was very ſerious to 
oor Naſh, who was, as he ſays, 
ſequeſtered from the wonted means 
of his maintenance, and obliged 
to conceal himſelf for near two 
years, part of which time he re- 
ided at Yarmouth, and there 
wrote the pamphlet above-men- 
tioned, | 

128. Tus IsLE or Gurs. 
Com. by J. Daye. Acted at Black- 
Friers, by the children of the 
Revels, 4to. 1606. 4to. 1633. This 
is a very good play, and met 
with great ſucceſs. The plot is 
taken from Sir Ph. Sidney's Ar- 
cadia. | | 
129. THEITALIAN HUsBAND. 
Trag. by Edward. Ravenſcroft, 
4to. 1698. Acted at Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields. The ſtory of this play 


15 barbarous and bloody, and the 
villainy carried on it to bring about 
the cataſtrophe, deep and horrid ; 
but the piece itſelf has but little 
merit more than that of exciting 


the paſſions of horror and terror, 


The ſcene lies at Radiano in Italy. 
Beſides the Prologue, there is pre- 
fed to this play what the author 
calls a Prelude, being a dialogue 
between the Poet, a Critic, and a 
Friend of the Poet's. The Epi- 
logue written by Jo. Haines. 

130. THE ITALIAN HusB AN p, 
or, The violated Bed avenged, A 


moral drama. By Edward Lewis, 


M. A. 8vo. 1734. It will be un- 
neceſſary to inform thoſe who 
have read this unaccountable per- 
formance, that it was never acted; 
for no theatre paſt or preſent would 
have received it, neither can we 
perſuade ourſelves that any future 
manager would ſuffer a line of it 
to be rehearſed within his walls. 

e ſubjoin the follow in 
to juſtify our opinion of its de- 


ſerts: 


—. 


1 * 
« Fortia. You know his lordſlity's 
«© bailift Giovanni 

« Lives in a farm near to his caſtle 
6 gate, 

c Whilſt he at dinner fat, a favourite 

a * 0 : 

“Came cackling, and at's feet lay'd 
« a live chick, 

Perfect with wings and claws, with 
eyes and voice, 

© Which ran without delay after its 
© mother. | 

cc But lo! a greater wonder juftly fills 

&«& All hearts with horror and amaze» 
„ment dire: | 

ce Juſt underneath the table th' earth 
« gap'd wide 

« And did diſcloſe a bubbling fpring 
of blood, 

« Whence drops reſulting ſprinkled 
6 all the board. 

« Fix'd in ſuſpence at this, one, from 
c. the cellar, 

cc Ran and declar'd the wine was in a 
« ferment, 

« Tho fin'd before, and boil'd in every 
ce veſſel, 

« As if ſet o' er a fire intenſe and large. 

% Mean while a ſerpent's carcaſe they 
cc beheld 

« Pragg'd out of doors, with eager 
% haſte, by weaſels ; | 

&« A ſhepherd's bitch came gaping, 

„ from whoſe jaws f 

« Leap'd forth a lively, large, tun- 
„ belly'd toad: 

« A ram ran full againſt a dog ſpon- 
c taneous, 


« And at one fatal ſtroke brake the 


© dog's neck.“ 


So much for the ſolemnity of our 
author's prodigies. At the con- 
cluſion of his piece, however, not 
content, like Tancred, to preſent 
the lover's heart in a vaſe to his 
miſtreſs, or, like Albowuine, to con- 
vert his ſcull into a drinking cup 
for her uſe, he has made an“ elec- 
tuary“ of his hero's vitals, and 
compelled his heroine to ſwallow 
it. Some hypocondriac may thank 
us for having recommended this 
tragedy to his perufal. Whether 
it be the production of incurable 


ſpeech .. inſanity, or abſurdity in the ex- 
*freme, let more ſagacious criticks 


determine. | £254 
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131. Tus IrAL IAR Nicar 
PrEck, or, The Unfortunate Piety. 


By Philip Maſſinger. Entered on. 


the books of the Stationers* Com- 
pany Sept. 9, 1653; and was a- 
mong thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. War- 
burton's ſervant. - 

132. Tee ITALIAN PATRIOT, 
or, The Florentine Conſpiracy. Trag. 


by Charles Gildon. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 4to. 1703. This is 
the ſame play as THE PArRITOr, 


and publithed by a different book - 


ſeller, Who ſays, in the preface, 
that he was excluded from his ſhare 
in the other publication, although 


he had paid part of the copy- money 


for it; he alſo aſſerts, that there 


1s one third more in this copy, 


which he ſtyles the true original, 
than in the other. | 
133. IrE In vivean. Com. 
by john Bourchier, Lord Berners. 
Acted, as Wood ſays, at Calais 


after veſpers. It has not been 
Printed. 


134. Ir SHOULD HAVE COME 
SOONER. Farce, by Francis Haw- 
ling. This is only mentioned in 
Mears's Catalogue, and was pro- 
bably never printed. 

135. ThE julIERE. Dram. 
Entertainment, by David Garrick, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 1769. 
Not printed. A ſpectacle ren- 
dered intereſting by mute repre- 


ſentations of a principal ſcene in 


each of the plays of Shakſpeare. 
Theſe groups were originally de- 


ſigned to form a part of the real 


Jubilee at Stratford. That at- 
tempt, however, having failed ri- 
diculouſly, leaving Mr. Garrick, 
the ſteward and inventor of it, 
ſeveral hundred pounds out of 
pecket, by means of the preſent 


_ exhibition (which was Mr. Wil- 


ſon the portrait-paimer's con- 


trivance) he at once reimburied 


himfeit, and more ſuccetstully en- 
tertained the public for upwards 


1 296 } 
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of ninety evenings in the firſt ſeq. 
ſon of the piece. 

136. Tus JupGe, or, Bellen: 
as you Liſt. By Philip Maſſinger. 
See BELIEVE as You LIS r. 

137. TRE JUDGMENT or Mi. 
Das. Maſque, by Chhriſtopher 
Smart, printed in his “ Poems on 
„Several Occaſions.” 4to. 1752, 
138. Thx JUDGMENT Or Pa- 
RIS, A Maſque. by W. Congreve, 
410. 1701. This is a very pretty 
piece of poetry, and is now fre- 
quently performed to muſic, by 


way of an Oratorio. It was ori. 


ginally compoſed by John Eccles, 
Mr. Singer, Mr. Purcell, and My, 
Weldon. 31 8 
139. Tas JUDGMENT op Pa- 
Ris. An Entertainment of five In. 


teriudes,, by Abraham Langford, 


8vo. 1730. Printed at the end of 
« Bellaria, or, The Fair Unfor- 
4e tunate.” A Romance. 

140. ThE JUDGMENT or Pa- 
RIS, or, The Triumph of Beauty, 
Paltoral Ballad Opera of one act, 
performed at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
8vo. 1731. 1 | | 
141. TRE JUDGMENT or Fa- 
RIS. A dramatic Pantomime, by 
John Weaver, 1732. 

142. THE JuDcMENT or PA- 
RIS. An Engliſh Burletta in two 
acts, by Dr. Ralph Schomberg. 
Performed at the Hay-Market 
with that degree of ſucceſs that 
commonly attends our author's 
literary ondertakings, 8vo. 1768. 
143. JUGURTHA, A Trage- 
dy, by Dr. Ridley, This per- 
formance is ſtill in manuſcript. 

144. JULIANA, Princes of Po- 
land, Tragi-Com. by John Crown, 
4t0. 1671. Acted at the Duke 
of York's Theatre, This 1s the 
firit and indeed the moſt indif: 
terent of all Mr, Crown's pieces: 
The Rory is fourded on hiſtory, 
and the ſcene laid at Wariaw in 

; Puland, 
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poland, at the meeting of the Ban 
and Areer Ban, armed in the field, 
for the election of a king. 

145. JuLivs Czsar, Trag. 
by Alex. earl of Sterling, 4to. 
1604. Fol. 1637. This is much 
the moſt regular dramatic piece 
of this noble author, at leaſt in 
reſpect to the unity of action; yet 
he has run into the very fame 
fault which Shakſpeare had done 
before him, viz. the not cloſing 
the piece with the moſt natural 
and affecting cataſtrophe, viz. the 
death of Cæſar. Shakſpeare, how- 
ever, has made a noble uſe of his 
conſpirators, and has drawn the 
characters of Antony, Brutus, and 
Caſſius, in a manner that gives de- 
light even in deſpight of the non- 
neceſſity of continuing the ſtory. 


But this author has rendered them 


ſo cold and languid, that the rea- 
der is apt to wiſh he had ſacrificed 
them all at once to the manes of 
the murdered emperor. His ſtyle 
is ſententious, yet neither pure 
nor correct, for which however his 
lordſhip pleads his country. Scene, 


146. Juris Cxsar. Trag. 
by W. Shakſpeare, Fol. 1623. 
The ſtory of this tragedy is from 
Hiſtory, What may be conſider- 
ed as faulty in it I have hinted at 
in my mention of the laſt-named 
play, but the beauties of it are 
innumerable and inimitable, The 
ſpeeches of Brutus and Antony 
over Cz/ar's body, are perhaps the 
fineſt pieces of oratory in the Eng- 
ih language, the firtt appearing 
unanſwerable till the ſecond comes 
to overthrow its effect; nor can 
there be a finer ſcene of reſent- 


Rome. 


ment and reconciliation between 


two friends, than that of Brutus 
and Caſſius in the 4th act. The 
duke of Buckingham, however, 
aware of the faults I took notice 
of in regard to the cataſtrophe, 
Vol. II. | 


DE Tr 


19 


has divided the two revolutions 


in this piece, and formed out of 
them two plays; the one call- 
ed jurrus 


CS AR, the other 
Marcvs BRurus. Under the ac- 
count of the latter, the reader will 
find the reaſon why neither of- 
them came on the ſtage, 

147. Julius Cæs AR. Trag. 
by J. Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham, with a prologue and chorus, 
4to. 1722. 

148. THE TRAGEDT or jv- 
LIUs CæSAR, with the Deaths of 
Brutus and Caſſius, æuritten orig ina 
by Shakfpeare ; altered by Sir William 
Dawenant and Fohn Dryden, Afﬀed 
at Drury- Lane, 12mo. 1719. This 
ſeems to be a publication of the 
playhouſe-copy, with altcrations 
for the ſtage, which perhaps 
were traditionally aſcribed to 
Davenant and Dryden; how trul:, 
let any perſon determine, after 
reading the following ridiculous 
rant which is added at the cloſe 
of the fourth act, and was ſpoken 
by Mr. Walker when he perform- 
ed the character of Hrulus at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre: | 


Sure they have rais'd ſome devil to 
their aid, 
And think to frighten Brutus with a 
ſhade : | 
But ere the night cloſes this fatal day, 
III ſend more ghoſts this viſit to repay» 
149. Julius CxsAas. Trag. 
Tranſlated from Voltaire, ard 
printed in Dr. Franklin's edition 
of that author's works, 
150, Junius BRUTUS, 
Lucius Junius BRUTUsS. 
151. THE JUNTO, or, The in- 
rerior Cabinet laid open. A tate 
Farce, 8vo. 1770. A deſpicable 
political catchpenny. | 
152, TAE JUROR, Farce, by 
W. B. formerly of St. John's-Col- 
lege Cambridge, 8yo., 1718. Ne- 
ver ated, 


N | 153. Tas 


See 
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153. Tus Jusr GENERAL. 
T. C. by Coſmo Manuche, 4to. 
1652. This piece was intended 
for the ſtage, but never acted. 
Yet, although it was a firſt at- 
tempt of the author's, it is very 


far from contemptible. 


154. THz Jus r ITALIAN. T. 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant. Acted 
at Black -Friers, 4to. 1630. Scene, 
Florence. 


155. Jus ric Bus v. A Com. 
by John Crown. Acted at Lin- 


coln's-Inn Fields about 1699. Not 
printed. Downes the prompter, 
who alone mentions it, ſays it was 
« well acted, yet proved not a 


7K 


living play: however, Mrs. 
6 Bracegirdle, by a potent and 
magnetic charm in performing 
6 a ſong in it, cauſed the ones of 


„the ſtreets to fly in the men's 


6 faces.” h 
156. Jus ick TriuMpnant, 


or, The Organ in the Suds, Farce 


of three acts, 8vo, 1747. This 
piece relates to ſome proceedings 
then lately tranſacted in a village 
near London. | 

I57. Ixion. Maſque, by W. 
Taverner. This is only mention. 
ed in Mears's Catalogue, and 


was, I believe, never printed. 


| K. 


pen. oy. 

1. 8 KEEPERS Dis TRACT- 

| ED. Farce. This is only 
mentioned in Mears's Catalogue, 
and was probably never printed. 
2. KENSINGTON GARDENS. or, 
The Pretenders, Com, by John 
Leigh, 8vo. 1720. This was act- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn Fields play- 
houſe, with ſome ſucceſs. 
3. Tre, KENTISsH ELECTION. 
Com. dy L. N. 8vo. 1735. 
4. Tut KIND KEEPER, or, 
Mr. Limberham. A Com. by ]. 
Dryden. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1680. This play 
was intended as an honeſt ſaiire 
againſt the crying fin of keeping; 


but in ſhort it expoſed the keep- | 


ing part of the tin in ſo juſt a 
manner, and ſet them in ſo ri- 
diculous a light, that unable to 
ſtand the laſh of the poet's pen, 
aided by the force of comic re- 
preſentation, they found means 


. Saintly's diſcovering Goodall in 


K I 
to ſtop the play after a run of only 
three nights. There are, how- 
ever, ſeveral parts of it by much 
too Icoſe for modeſt ears, or for a 
moral and well-regulated tage. 
The author has borrowed ſome of 
his incidents from French and 
Italian Novels; for inſtance, Mrs. 


the cheſt, taken from Cynthio's 
Novels, part 1. Dec. 3. Nov. 3. 
and Mrs. Brainſick's pinching and 
pricking him, from M. de ot. 
Bremond's Triumph of Love over 
Fortune. The ſcene lies at a board- 
ing houſe in London, 

5. King AND No KING. Tr. 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, N 
4to. 1619. This play was veryy 
roughly handled by Rymer; but, as 
he dealt no leſs ſeverely with the 
works of the immortal Shak ſpeare, 
his cenſures ought to have ny 
little influence over our opinions; 

| | and 
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and this piece amongſt others 
ſtands up in evidence againſt his 
8 judgment, it having always met 
with ſucceſs whenever acted or 
revived. For a farther account of 
> it, ſee a criticiſm on it by Dryden, 


gin the preface to his Troilus and 


Scene, for the moſt part 


\ Creſida. 
80 The firſt 


of the play, in Iberia. 


dee ſays it was acted at the 


Globe, the others at Black Friers. 
6. Tas Kine AND THE MII- 
LER OF MANSFIELD. Farce, by 


R. Dodſley. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo. 1737. The plot of this lit- 


tle piece is built on a traditional 
flory in the reign of our King 
Henry IT. The author, however, 
has made a very pleaſing uſe of 
it, and wrought it out into a truly 
dramatic conclufion. The dia- 
logue is natural, yet elegant; the 
ſatire poignant, yet genteel ; the 
ſentimental parts-ſuch as do ho- 
nour both to the-head and heart 
of its.author, and the cataſtrophe 
though ſimple, yet affecting, and 
perfectly juſt. The ſcene lies in 


and near the Miller's houſe in 


Sherwood Foreſt, near Notting- 
ham. . 

7. KinG6 Ax run, or, The 
Britiſh Worthy. A dramatic Ope- 
ra, by John Dryden. Acted at 
the Queen's Theatre, 4t0. 1691. 
This play is a kind of ſequel to 
the Albion and Albanius of the ſame 
author, and ſeems to have been 
written rather for the ſake of the 
ſinging and machinery, than with 
any view to the more intrinſic 
beauties of the drama, the inci- 
dents being all extravagant, and 
many of them very puerile. The 
whole affair of the Frchanied 
Weed, and the other wonders of 
Oſnond's art, are borrowed from 
Taſſo, who has made his Rinaldo 
perform every thing that Arthur 
does in this play. The fabulous 
Billory of this prince is to be met 


at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1770. 
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with in Geoffrey of Monmouth, as 
alſo in the firſt volume of Tyrrel's 
Hiftory of England, The ſcene lies 
in Kent, The genius of Dryden, 
however, ſtruggles through the 
puerilities with which the ſtory 
of our legendary prince is encum- 
bered. The contraſt of character 
between Pbzladel, a gentle äerial 
ſpirit, friendly to the chriſtians, 
and Grimbald, a herce earthy gob- 
lin, engaged on the adverſe party, 
is not only well deſigned, but ex- 
ecuted with the hand of a maſter. 

8. KING ARTHUR, or, The Brie 
tiſb Worthy. Dramatic Opera, al- 
tered by David Garrick. Acted 
B 
the aſſiſtance of ſplendid Rente 
ny alteration was very ſucceſs- 
ul, 

9. Txt KING cannot ERR, 
&c. Com, 12mo. The title-page 
of this ſtrange incoherent per- 
fox 1ance is too long to be here 
inſerted. The author of it, who 
was evidently diſordered in his 
ſenſes, dedicates to his Infant Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, on the 
eighth day of his birth, by <vay of 
deſert to his Chriftening, <vho was 
born on the tivel/th day of the eighth 
month, in the twelfth year of the laſt 
two hundred and fifiy years, which 
make the ;wenty fourth part of fix 
thouſand years, He figns his name 
Ame Cooke, 

10. King CrarLEs I. Trag. 
by. W. Havard, 8 vo. 1737. This 
piece was performed at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields with very 
good ſucceſs; and indeed there 
are ſome parts of it which ſeem 
to approach as near to the ſtyle 
of Shakſpeare, as any of the at- 
tempts that have been made to 
imitate him, S6me of the cha- 
rafters are well drawn, and the 
cataſtrophe pathetic and affecting. 
Lord Cheſterfield, iv his ſpeech, 
on the Licenſing AQ, mentioning 

N 2 this 
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this play, ſays, ** the cataſtrophe 
& was too recent, too melancholy, 
“ and of too ſolemn a nature to 
* be heard of any where but in a 
& pulpit.” Eo 85 
Il. ThE KiNG AND QUEEN'S 
ENTERTAINMENT AT Rich- 
MOND, after their Departure from 


Oxford; in a Maſque preſented by 


the meſt illuſtrious Prince, Prince 
Charles (afierwards King Charles II.) 
Sept. 12th, 1034. 4to, The oc- 
caſion of this maſque was the 
Queen's deſire of ſeeing the prince 
dance, who was then not much 
above fix years old. The dances 
were compoſed by Simon, and the 
muſic by Charles Hopper; and 
the parts of the Caprain and Druid 
were performed to the greateſt 
degree of excellency by the then 


lord Buckhurſt, and Mr. Edward 


Sackville. 

12. Tye Famous TRAGEDY 
or King. CnanrzEs I, Beſeh 
Zulchered by thoſe who are 


Omne nefas proni fatrare, pudoris inancs, 
Crudeles, violenti, importuniquc tyranny 


Mendaces, falſi, perwerh, per fidigſi, 
Fœdifragi, falfis verbis infanda loguentes. 


4to. 1649. 8 vo. 1709. This play 


ſeems to have been written by 


ſome very ſtrong party man, who 
thought at ſo critical a juncture 
the declaration of his name would 
have been attended with hazard, 
perhaps even of life; yet was 


bardy enough to declare his prin- 


ciples under the protection and 
ſecrecy of the preſs, at a time, 


and in a manner, wherein he mutt, - 


if known, have rendered himſeif 
Iiable to the moſt rigid minitterial 
reſentment. Nor 1s this, perhaps, 


the only inſtance which might 


urge us to wiſh that warm integrity 
and fertile genius were ever con- 
ſtant companions. 

13. The King's ENTER TAIN- 
MENT AT WELBECK in Notting- 
hamſhize, a ſcat of the carl ot 


SN, 


Newcaſtle, at his going to Scot. 
land in 1633, by Ben Jonſon, 
Fol. 1640. 8 5 

14. 4 Pretie new Enterlude, bot) 


_ fithie. and pleaſaunt, of the flory of 


KN Daxyus., Being taken oui 


/ the third and fourth Chapter of 


the thyrd Booke of Ejdras. 
The names of the Players. 
The Prolocutor. | 


Iniquitie. Charytie. 
Importunitye. Parcyalytie. 
Equytie. Daryus Kinge. 
Agreable. Perplexitie. 
Ireparatus. Curyoſytie. 
Juda. Perſya. 
Medey. Aethyopia. 
Conſtancie. Opty mates. 
Anagnoſtes. Stipator primus, 


Stipator ſecundus. Zorobabell. 
Sixe perſons may eaſely play it. 
Imprynted at London, in Fleet- 


ſtreet, beneath the Conduite, at 


the ſygne of St. John Evangeͤlyſt, 
by Thomas Colwell, Anno Do- 
mini MDLXV. in October. E 

15. THE Kinc's MisrREss, 
This play was entered on the 


books of the Stationers? Company, 


Sept. 9, 1653; but ſeems not to 
have been printed, 

16. ARNACKE HOW TO KNOWE 
A KN AVE. Com. Anonym. 40, 
1594. This piece ſeems to haye 
been like ſome of the drolls or 
medleys performed at our fais. 
It is ſaid to have been ſundry 
times played by Edward Allen, 
with Kemp's applanded . mertt- 
ments of the men. of Goteham, in 
receiving the king into Goteham. 
The ſerious part of this play 1 
the ſtory of Edgar, Athelwold, 
and El{freda. It is printed in the 
old black letter, and expoſes th? 
vices of the age as detected b) 
. 
17. A Knack how ro KNOWE 


- AN HonesT MAN. A fpleajait 


conceited Comedie, ſeveral times ad. 
ed. Anonym. 4t0. 1596, The 
e 1 + e 


| Stationers? 
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ſeene lies in Venice, and the piece 
is not divided into acts. It was 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, Nov. 26, 1596, 
by Cuthbert Burbye. 55 

18. Tut KN AVE IN GRAINE, 
or, Fack Cottington. A Play, en- 
tered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners? Company, June 18, 1639, 
but probably not printed, | 

19. THE KNAVE In Grain 
NEW VAMPT. Com. Acted at 
the Fortune, 4to. 1640, by J. D. 
The incident of Julios cheating 
his drunken gueſts, is repeated by 
Kirkman in his Engliſh Rogue, 
part 3. ch. 13. as is alſo that of 
his cheating the countryman of 
the piece of gold, in the account 
of the hard froſt of 1684. in 8vo. 
p. 41. But, eontrary to the uſual 
cuſtom, theſe writers have ſtolen 
theſe incidents from the play, in- 
ſtead of the play being founded 
on their writings. Scene, Venice. 

20. AKN AVE IN PRINT, or, 
One for another. Com. by William 
Rowley, entered on the books of 
Company, Sept. 9, 
1653, but not printed. 

21. ThE KNnaves, A Play, 
ated in the year 1613. Not 
printed. See Mr. Malone's At- 


_ to aſcertain the order of 
ip 


Shakſpeare's Plays, p. 331. 

22. KNAVERY INALL TRADES, 
or, The Coffee-houſe, Com. Anon. 
4to. 1664. This play was acted 
by a company of London Appren- 
tices in the Chriſtmas holidays, 
and, as it is faid in the title-page, 
with great applauſe, This ap- 
plauſe, however, was probably no 
more than their own ſelf-appro- 
bation, it being a very indifferent 
performance, and not entitled to 
ſucceſs in any one of the regular 
theatres. 

23. TRE KNIGHT of MALTA. 
Tragi Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Fol. 1647. Scene, Malta. 
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24. ThE KN IChT OF. THE 
Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 4to. 1613. 
4to. 1635. From the dedication 
of the firſt edition of this play, 
it appears to have been written 
in 1611, and not well received, 
when acted on the ſtage. The 
names of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are not on the title-page of the 
firſt publication of it. See Sup- 
plement to Shakſpeare, vol. J. 
p-. 194. After the Reſtoration it 
was revived with a new prologue, 
ſpoken by Mrs. Ellen Guyn, in- 
ſtead of the old one in proſe, 
which was taken verbatim from 
that before Lylly's Sapho and 
Phao. The citizen and his wife 
introduced on the ſtage in this 
play, are probably in imitation of 
the four goſſips, lady-like attired, 
in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, 
who remain on the ſiage during 
the whole action, and criticiſe 
upon each ſcene. 

25. THE KnicyTts, Com. of 
two acts, by Samuel Foote, 8vo. 
1754. This piece made its firit 
appearance at the Little Theatre in 
the Hay-Market, about the year 
1747, and at that time terminated 
with a droll concert of vocal mu- 
ſic between two cats, in burleſque 
of the Italian comic Operas, As 
this, however, was only tempo- 
rary, the author, to adapt it more 


properly to true dramatic taſte, 


and render it a more perfect Farce, 
has wound up a concluſion for it, 
which however, even as it now 
ſtands, 1s ſcarcely ſo concluſive or 
ſo natural as it could be wiſhed. 
This fault, however, is amply 
made amends for by its poſleſſing 
in the higheſt degree a much more 
eſſential excellence of comedy, viz. 
great ſtrength of character, and 
the moſt accurate and lively co- 
lourivg of nature. His two knights, 
Sir Penurious Triſte and Sir Gregory 

N 3 Gaxette, 
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Gazette, the firſt of which has the 
ſtrongeſt paſſion for perpetually 
entertaining his friends with a 
parcel of ſtale trite inſignificant 
ſtories, and the latter, who is poſ- 
ſeſſed with a moſt inſatiable thirſt 
for news, without even capacity 
ſufficient to comprehend the full 
meaning of the moſt familiar pa- 
ragraph in a public Journal, are 
very ſtrongly painted. The firſt 


of them received additional life 


from the admirable execution of 
the author in his repreſentation 
of the character, in which indeed 
idhas been reported, that he mi- 
micked the manner of a certain 


entleman in the Weſt of Eng- 


and; and the other ſeems to 


have afforded a: hint to a writer 


fince, viz, Mr. Murphy, in his 


Uphoſſerer, to expatiate ſill more. 


* 
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1. 5 HE LADIES CRHOIck. Pe- 


tite Piece, of two acts, 
by Paul Hiffernan, performed at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. no date 
F1759.] It was acted a few nights, 
but with no ſucceſs. | 
2. TRE Lapits FROLICK, 
Opera, altered from 7he Fovial 
Crew, by James Love. Adted at 
Drury-Lane i770, Not prioted. 
3. Tue Lavies or TRE PA- 
LACE, or, The New Court Legacy, 
Ballad Opera, of three acts, 5v0. 
1735. Court Scandal. | 
4. TvE LAblESs SUBSCRIP- 
TION. Dram. Performance, de- 
figned for an introduction to a 
dance, by John Cleland, 8vo. 
1760. Printed at the end of Titus 
Lefp Ns | YT, | 
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largely on this extravagant and 
ablurd kind of folly. His other 
characters of Zim and Miſs Suck, 
with the ſcene of courtſhip intro- 
duced between them, though not 
abſolutely new in the firſt con- 
ception, yet are managed after a 
new manner, and always give 
great entertainment in the repre- 
ſentation, It was acted at Drury- 
Lane. | 

26. A new ſcene for the Co. 
medy, called, THE K NIGHTS, or, 
Freſb Tea for Mr. Foote, 8 vo. 1758, 

27. Tus Knor or Fools. 
Play, acted in the year 1613. (See 
Mr. Malone's Attempt, p. 331.) 

28. Know YOUR own Minn, 
Com. by Arthur Murphy, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent- Garden, 177, 
with confiderable ſucceſs. Printed, 
8vo. 1778. | 
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5. ThE LaADLE, Entertain- 

ment of Muſic, altered from Prior, 
8vo. 1773. One of the interlude 
performed at Sadlers Wells. 
6. LADY ALIMONV, or, Th: 
Alimom Lady. Com. Anonymous, 
4to. 1669. Said in the title-page 
to be duly authorized, daily acted, 
and frequently followed. 

7. THE Labpy CoNnTEMPLA- 
TION Com. in two parts, by the 
Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, Fol. 1602. 
Three ſcenes in the ſirſt, and two 
in the ſecond part, were written 
by the Dake, EE 
.. 8, Tug LADY ExRanm. Tragi- 
Com. by W. Cartwright, 8vo. 
1651. This was by ſome eſleemed 
an excellent comedy. The ſcene 
lies in Cyprus. CLE | 
' g. LADY 
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„ Lavy JANE Grey, Trag. 

by N. Rowe. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1715. This is an ad- 
mirable play, and is frequently 
erformed with ſucceſs to this day, 
though not abſolutely on the act- 
ing liſt of plays. Mr. Edmund 
Smith had an intention of writing 
a tragedy on the ſubje& of Lady 
Jane Grey, according to the hiſtory 
which Mr. Banks followed; and 
at his death left ſome looſe hints 
of ſentiments, and ſhort ſketches 


| of ſcenes. From the laſt of theſe 


Mr. Rowe acknowledges he bor- 
rowed part of one which he has 
inſerted in this play, viz, that 
between Lord Guilford and Lady 
Fane Grey in the third act. The 
quarrel and reconciliation between 
Lord Guilford and Lord Pembroke 
are very fine ; and the ſcene of 
Lady Jane, previous to her mount- 
ing the ſcaffold, has abundance of 
the pathos in it. On the whole, 


Ithink I may venture to pronounce 


it equal to any, and ſuperior to 


moſt, of the dramatic pieces of this 


admirable author. The ſcene lies 
in London, 

10. TRE Lapy or May. A 
Maſque, by Sir Philip Sidney. 
This piece was preſented to Q. 
Elizabeth in the gardens at Wan- 
ſtead in Eſſex, and is printed to- 
gether with ſome Poems at the end 
of the Arcadia. | 

11. Tut LADYOF TEE MawnoR, 


Com. Op. by Dr. Kenrick. Acted 


at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1778. This 
is taken from Charles Johnſon's 
Country Laffs, or The Cuſtom of the 


Manor. 


12. THE Lapy oF PLEASURE. 
Com. by Ja. Shirley, Acted at 


the private houſe, Drury-Lane, 


4to. 1637, The incident of Ne- 
Jvaw's enjoying Aretina, and think- 
ing her the devil, 1s a circum- 
{tance that this author has alſo in- 


troduced into his Grateful Servant, 
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and Mrs, Behn has copied it in her 
Lucky Chance. Scene, the Strand. 


13. Tut Lapy's LASTOTAKE, 


or, The Wife's Reſentment, Com. by 
C. Cibber. Acted at the Hay- 
Market, 4to. no date, [1707.] 
This is very far from a bad comedy. 
The plot of it 1s in ſome meaſure 
borrowed from Burnaby's Reformed 
Wife, but the manners, the ſtyle, 
and many of the incidents, are ori- 
ginal, and do honour to their 
au'chor, | 

14. THE Lapy's PRIVILEDGE. 
Com. by Hen. Glapthorne. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, and twice at 
Whitchall before their Majeſties, 
4to. 1640. Scene, Genoa, 

15. The: Lapy's REVENGE, or, 
The Rover reclaim'd, Com. by 
William Popple, Eſq. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1734. 

16. Tus Lapy's TR YAL. 
Tragi-Com. by John Ford. Acted 
at Drury Lane, 4to. 1639. The 
ſcene lies in Genoa, and the Pro- 


logue is ſubſcribed by Mr. Bird; 


but whether it was written, or only 
ſpoken by him, is not abſolutely 


apparent. 

17. Tus Lapy's TriuMPn. 
Comic Opera, by Elk. Settle, 1 2mo. 
1718, This piece was performed 
by ſubſcription at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, The enter- 
tainments ſet to muſic, amongſt 
which was Decius and Paulina, were 


written by Mr. Lewis Theobald. 


18. Tue LApr's VisITING 
Day. Com. by Charles Burnaby, 
4to. I7or, Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. Scene, London. 

19. Tur Lame Loves. Com. 
by Samuel Foote, Acted at the 
Hay Market, 8yo. 1770. This 
piece, though little inferior to any 
performance of the ſame writer, 
did not meet with equal ſucceſs, 
Sir Luxe Limp, the Serjeant, and his 
ſon, are admirable portraits. 
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20. TurELancasmneWircn- 
Es. Com. by Thomas Heywood, 


Acted at the Globe, 4to. 1634. 


The author was aſſiſted by Mr. 
Brome in the compoſition of this 


play. The foundation of it in 


general is an old Engliſh novel; 


but that part of it in which Ther- 


tone, through the means of his 
aunt, revenges himſelf on Arthur, 
Shakfione, and Bantam, for their 
having called him B/ard, is bor- 
rowed from. the Hiſtory of John 
Teutonicus, a Germany, who was a 
known baſtard and a noted ma- 
gician, and whoſe ſtory is related 
at large by the author in his 
Hierarchy of Angels, 


2 1. Tug Laxncasnmireg Witcu- 


ES, ard Teague O'Divelly the Iriſh 
Frigſt. Com. by Thomas Shadwell. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1682. This play is in ſome mea- 
fore on the ſame foundation with 
the foregcing one. It was, how- 
ever, written 1n the time of high 
conteſts between the Vg and Tory 
parties, and therefore met with 
ſtrong oppoſition from the Papiſts, 
on account of the character of 
Teague O' Divelly. Its own merit, 
however, and a very itrong party 
which was raiſed to ſupport it, 
enabled the piece to ſtand its 
ground in ſpite of all enmity and 
ill- nature. 6 | 

22. LanDGARTHA.,Tragi-Com. 
by Henry Burnell, 4to. 1641. Act- 


ed at Dublin with great applauſe. 


The author having failed-in a 
former dramatic attempt, inſures 
the ſucceſs of this by introducing 


it to the world with a prologue 


ſpoken by an Amazon with a 
batile-ax in her band, in imitation 
of Ben Jonſon's Prologue to the 
Portaſter. The plot of the play 1s 
founded on the Swediſh hiſtory, 
being the conqueſt of Fro (or 
Frollo) king of Sweden, by Regner 


(or Reyner) king of Denmark, 
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with the repudiation of Regnez's 
Queen Langartha. The dedica- 
tion has alſo ſomewhat very whim- 
ſical in it, being, To all Fair, indif- 
Jerent Fair, Virtuous that are not 
Fair, and magnanimous Ladies, 
Scene, Suevia, or Suethland. 

23. THE LANnGUISHING Lo- 
VER, or, Au {nvocation to Sleeh, A 
Muſical Interlude, by D. Bellany, 
I 2MO. 1746. 

24. THE LATE RevoLvuTON, 
or, The Happy Change. Tragi- 
Com. Acted throughout the Eng- 
liſn Dominions, in the year 1688, 
4to. 1690. It is ſaid in the title- 
page to be written by a perſon 
of quality. From the time in 
which this piece was produced, it 
will readily be concluded to be, 
as It really is, intirely political. 

25. THE Law AGAINST Lo- 
VERS. Tragi-Com. by Sir W. 
Davenant, Fo. 1673. This play 
is a mixture of the two plots of 
Shakſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
and Much ado about Nothing, The 
characters, and almoſt the whole 
language of the piece are borrowed - 
from that divine author, all that 
Sir W{liam has done being to 
blend the circumſtances of both 
plays together, ſo as to form ſome 
connexion between the plots, and 
to foften and modernize thoſe paſ- 
ſages of the language which ap- 
peared rough or obſolete, The 
ſcene, Turin, 

26. THE Laws or CANDY. 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Fol. 1647. This 1s one 
of the moſt indifferent of theſe au- 
thors plays, and has not been act- 
ed for many years. The ſcene in 
Candia. | 

27. THE Law CASE. A Play. 
Entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company Nov. 29, 1653, 
but not printed, : 

28, THE Law of LomBarDY. 
Trag. by Robert Jephſon. A 
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at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1770. This 
play, which in its plot reſembles 
Much ado about Nothing, was not 
ſo ſucceſsful as the former produc- 


tion of the ſame author, It was 
ated nine nights, and then laid 
aſide, 7D | 

29. Law Tricks, or, Who 
would have thought it? Com. by 
John Day. Acted by the children 
of the Revels, 4to. 1608. This is 
an admirable play. | 

30. Tus Lawyers FEasT, 
Farce, by Ja. Ralph, 8vo. 1744. 
This little piece was performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 
with ſome ſucceſs. _ | 

31. Tye Lawyers Fox ruxk, 
or, Love in a hollow Tree, Com. by 
William, lord Viſc. Grimſtone, 
4to. 1705, This piece was never 
ated hut by a ſtrolling company 
of comedians at Windſor, and is 
certainly full of abſurdities; but 
ſome indulgence ought ſurely to be 
allowed it, when it ſhall 'be known 
that the author was only a ſchool- 
boy, and but thirteen years of 
age at the time he wrote it; and 
ſo conſcious did his modeſty and 
good ſenſe afterwards render him 
of its numerous deficiencies, that 
as far as was in his power he at- 
tempted to buy in the impreſſion. 
In conſequence. of an election, 
however, at St. Albans, where his 
lordſhip ſtood for candidate, the 
old duchefs' of Marlborough, who 
was a ſtrong opponent to his in- 
tereſt, cauſed a new edition of it to 
be printed: at her own expence, 


and diſperſed among the electors, 


with a frontiſpiece, in which his 
lordſhip was treated with the ut- 
moſt indecency and ill manners, 
being repreſented as an elephant 
daneing on a rope. This edition 
alſo he bought up as nearly as he 
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from getting into the world. The 
ſcene lies in a country town. 

32. OrLazaRus RArs*DFROM 
THE DAD. A Comedy, by Biſhop 
Bale. This is one of thoſe pieces 
mentioned in his own liſt of his 
writings. | 

33. LEANDER AND HERO. Tr. 
8 vo. 1769. This tragedy is ano- 
nymous, and ſeems to have been 
printed merely to gratify the va- 
nity of its author, as it never was 
publicly ſold. It is written in 
proſe. | 
34. Kino LEAR. The full 
title of this play, in the original 
edition, ſtands thus: M. William 
«© Shakſpeare his true Chronicle 
«© Hiſtory of the Life and Death 
« of King LEAR and his three 
© Daughters ; with the unfortunate 
„Life of Edgar, Sonne and Heire 


to the Earle of Glouceſter, and 


& his ſullen and aſſumed humour 
& of Tom of Bedlam, As It; was 


„ plaid before the King's Majeſty 


wat Whitehall uppon 8. Stephen's 
© night in Chriſtmas hollidaies. 
„By his Majeſties ſervants, play- 


ing uſually at the Globe on the 


% Banck-fide.” qto. 1608. 4to. 
1655, This play is founded on 
the Engliſh hiſtory, and is one of 
the Chef d'Oecuvres of this capital 
maſter. The diſtinction drawn 
between the real madneſs of the 
king, and the feigned frenzy of 
Eagar, is ſuch, as no pen but his 


own was capable of. The quick, 


haſty, choleric diſpoſition of Lear, 
ſupported in the midſt of tender- 
nels, diſtreſs, and even lunacy, 


ank the general tenor of his whole 


converſation, which even in all 
the wild extravagant ramblings 
of that lunacy ſtill tend as to- 
wards a centre to the firſt great 


ä cauſe of it, the cruelty his 

was able, but could not ſucceed ſo 

lar as to prevent ſome of the copies 
re 


daughters, is painting only to be 
reached by Shakſpeare's happy 
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peneil. In a word, to attempt to 
enumerate all its beauties, would 
take a larger portion of our work, 
than the deſtined limits of it would 
permit me to beſtow on any 
fingle piece. The play, how- 
ever, as it is now acted, is only 
an alteration of the original 
piece, made by N. Tate. ä 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, this play is 
44 (eſervedly celebrated among the 
&« dramas of akſpeare. There is 


t perhaps no play which keeps 


4 the attention ſo ſtrongly fixed; 
* which-ſo much agitates our paſ- 
« ſions and intereſts our curi- 
c ofity. The artful involutions of 


| « diſlinẽt intereſts, the ſtriking 
« oppoſition of contrary charac- 


© ters, the ſudden changes of for- 
„ tune, and the quick ſucceſſion 
© of events, fill the mind with a 
« perpetual tumult of indignation, 
% pity, and hope. There is no 
cr. — which does not contribute 
« to the aggravation of the diſtreſs 
or conduct of the action, and 
* ſearce a line? which does not 
* conduce to the progreſs of the 
© ſcene. So powerful is the cur- 
ce rent of the poet's imagination, 
'& that the mind, which once ven- 
- << tures within it, is hurried irre- 
ce ſiſtibly along. b 
On the ſeeming improbability 
„ of Lear's 8 it may be 
* obſerved, that he is repreſented 
according to hiſtories. at that 
4e time vulgarly received as true. 
And, perhaps, if we turn our 
thoughts upon the barbarity and 


«© jonorance of the age to which 


this ſtory is referred, it will ap- 
6 pear not fo unlikely as while we 


« eſtimate Lear's manners by our 


„% own, Such preference of one 
daughter to another, or reſigna- 


tion of dominion on ſuch conditi- 


ons, would be yet credible, if told 
of a petty prince of Guinea or 
_ « Madagaſcar. Shakſpeare, in- 
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© detd, by the mention of his earl: 


Land dukes, has given us the 


idea of times more civilized, and 
© of life regulated by ſofter man- 
ners; and the truth is, that 
though he ſo | nicely diſcri- 
„% minates, and fo minutely de- 
* 'fcribes the characters of men, 
© he commonly neglects and con- 
founds the characters of ages, 
by mingling cuſtoms ancient and 
„modern, Engliſh and foreign.” 
35. Kine LEAR. Trag. by N. 
Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1681. This is only an al- 
teration of Shakſpeare's Lear. 
found (ſays Mr. Tate in his dedica- 
tion io Thomas Boteler, Eſq;) that 
the new- modelling of this ſtory 


would force me ſometimes on the 


difficult taſk of making the chiefeſt 
perſons ſpeak ſomething like their 
character, on matter whereof I had 
no ground in my author, —[ 
found the whole to anſwer your 


account of it, a heap, of jewels 


unſtrung and unpoliſhed, yet ſo daz- 
zling in their diſorder, that I ſoon 


perceived I had ſeized a treaſure, 


"Twas my good fortune to light on 
one expedient to rectify what was 
wanting in the regularity and pro- 
bability of the tale, &c.” Mr. Tate 


has therefore omitted entirely the 


character of the fool, but has inter- 
woven with the main buſineſs of 
the play an under- plot of the love: 


of Edgar and Cordelia. He has 
: alſo altered the cataſtrophe of the 
play by making Lear and Cordelia 


ſurvive with a fair proſpe& of 
becoming very happy. Yet, what- 
ever by this means he may gain 
with reſpe& to poetical juſtice, he 
certainly loſes as to pathos ; nor 


can I think this piece, as it is now 


altered, is on the whole equal to 
what it was in the original form; 
yet, as it is in ſome meaſure ren- 


dered more ſuitable to the preſent 


theatrical taſte, by this alteration, 
| | i 
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it now ſtands forwards, and is 
conſtantly acted inſtead of the ori- 
inal. 
LE Tux HisTory or KinG 
Lear, by George Colman. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1768. A 
judicious alteration of the two 
foregoing pieces. 


37. »The true Chronicle Hiſtory 


« of KING LEIR, and his three 
« Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, 
« 2nd Cordella. As it hath bene 
«givers and ſundry times lately 
« 2fted.” 4to. 1605. This play 
is on the ſame ſtory as Shakſpeare's 
celebrated Tragedy, and is ſup - 
poſed to be the ſource from whence 
he drew his materrials. It is a 
very contemptible performance, 
but has been lately twice reprinted. 
See Steevens's Twenty Plays cf 
Shakſpeare, and Nichols's Six Old 
Plays. 

38. Tux Learned Lapis. 


Com. by Ozell. A tranſlation only 


of the Femmes /gavantes of Mo- 


liere. | 


39. Tak LEOAcx, or, The For- 
tune Hunter, Com. tranflated from 
the French, and printed in Foote's 
Comic Theatre, | 

40. LerRHE. Dramatic Satire, 
by David Garrick. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1748. This. piece 
conſiſts only of a number of ſe- 
parate characters, who, coming by 
Pluto's permiſſion to drink of the 
waters of forgetfulneſs, relate to 
Eſop, who is appointed the diſ- 
tributor of theſe waters, the ſe- 
veral particulars which conſtitute 
the diſtioguiſhing parts of their 
ſeveral diſpoſitions. In the exe- 
cution of this deſign, there is ſcope 
given for very keen and poignant 
fatire on the reigning follies of the 
ape, Yet fo irue 1s it, that the 
ſtricken deer will ever weep, and 
the galledjade wince, that notwith- 
ſtanding the wit and ſenſible man- 
ner in which this ſatite is con- 
cn EG 
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veyed, notwithſtanding beſides the 
admirable performance of the 
piece, in which the author himſelf 
during its firſt run ated no leſs 
than three of the characters, it 
met with conſiderable oppoſition ; 
nor was it till ſonie time after that 
it made its ſtand firmly, and be- 
came, as it now is, one of the con- 
ſtant and regular petite pieces of 
the Engliſh ſtage. It made its ap- 
pearance ſome years before at the 
Theatre in Goodman's Fields, and 
was printed in 1745, 12mo. un- 
der the title of LET RHE, or Asp 
in the Shades. It is, however, 
conſiderably altered by the dreſs it 
now appears in, and in the latter 
editions Mr, Garrick has added a 
new character called Lord Chalk- 
one. | 
41. LETHE REHEARSED, Dra- 
matic Performance, 8vo. about 
the year 1749. | 
42. Tur LETTER WRAITERS, 
or, A new Way to keep a Wife at 
bone, Com. by Henry Fielding, 
8vo. 1732. This play was acted 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market with ſome ſucceſs; but, 
like the reſt of that author's larger 
dramatic pieces, has never been 
revived fince its firſt run. In ſhort, 
Fielding's happy turn of humour, 
more eſpecially for ſcenes in lower 
lite, rendered almoſt all his farces 
ſucceſsful, but was not fo well 
adapted to the more elegant parts 
of genteel and regular comedy. 
43. Tre LEVEE. Farce, by John 
Kelley, Efq; 8vo.174t. This piece 
was never acted; it was indeed 
offered to, and accepted for repre- 
ſentation, by Fleetwood the ma- 
nager of Drury-Lane Theatre, but 
was denied a licence by the inſpec- 
tor of farces. 
44. TRE LEVELLERS LE· 
VELL'D, or, The Independents? Con- 
ſpriracy to raut Monarchy. An Inter- 
lude, written by Mercurius Prag- 
| | maticus, 
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maticus, 4to. 1647. The author 
of this piece is unknown; but the 


very title of it implies him to have 


been a warm royaliſt, as does alſo 


his dedication, which is to King 
Charles II. He alſo appears a 
ſtrong enemy to Lilly the Alma- 
nack-maker, whom he laſhes ſe- 


verely under the name of Orlotto. 


45. LEUcor HGE. Dram. Poem, 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, 8vo. 1756. 
This little piece, which was never 


acted, nor ſeems intended by the 


author for repreſentation, is a 
kind of tragic opera, founded on 
the ſtory of Apollo's love for 
Leucothöe, the daughter of Or- 
chamus, king of Perſia, and her 


transformation into a tree of 
frankincenſe, in conſequence of the 


diſcovery made to her father of 
their amour by Clytie, a former 
miltreſs of Phæ bus. The ſtory is 
related in Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; 
but the author of this piece has 
deviated from the Latin poet in 
one particular, viz, that, inſtead of 
transforming the jealous Clyti in- 
to a ſun- flower, which ahrays keep 
Its face towards the ſun, the former 
object cf her paſſion, he has only 
made her by the power of Phebus, 
and at herown requeſt, be converted 
into a ſtatue. 

The poetry of this little piece 
is pleaſing, and the conduct of it 
ingenious. 

46. uE HISTORY op LEWIS 
XI. KING or France, Tragi- 
Com. advertiſed at the end of 
Wit and Drollery, 12mo. 1661. as 
then printing, but which, never 
appeared. . 

47. ThE LiBeRTINE. Trag. 
by Thomas Shadwell. Acted by 
their Majeſties ſervants, 4to, 1076. 
4to. 1692. This play met with 
great ſucceſs, and is by ſome eſ- 
teemed one of the beſt of this au- 
thor's writings, It is on a ſub- 


ject which has employed the pens 
© | 
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of the firſt-rate writers in different 
languages, there being beſides this, 
two French plays on the ſtory (one 

by Corneille, the other by Mo- 
ere), one Italian, and one Spaniſh 

one, Yet I cannot help hinting 
as my own particular judgment in 

regard to it, that the incidents are 
ſo-crammed together in it, without 
any confideration of time or place 
as to make it highly unnatural, 

that the villainy of Don John's 
character is worked up to ſuch an 
height, as to exceed even the li- 
mits of poſſibility, and that the ca · 
taſtrophe 1s ſo very horrid, as to 
render it little leſs than impiety to 
repreſent it on the ſtage. And, 
indeed, it is now many years lince 
it has been permitted to make its 
appearance there. 

48. Tue LIBERTINE. Trag. 
by Ozell. This is only a tranſla- 
tion of Moltere's play on the fame 
ſubject. 5 

49. The LIBERTINE, or, Hid- 
den Treaſure, Com. tranſlated from 
the French, and printed in Foote's 


Comic Theatre, 


50. LI BERT AsSERTED, Tr. 


by J. Dennis, 4to. 1704. This 


play was acted with great ſucceſs 
at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, and 1s dedicated to An- 
thony Henley, Eſq; to whom the 
author owns himſelf indebted for 
the happy hint upon which it <vas 


' formed. The ſcene is laid at Agnie 


(which name, he ſays, for the ſake 
of a better ſound, he has altered 
to Angie) in Canada; and the 
plot an imagined one, from the 
wars carried on among the Indian 
nations, 'The extravagant and en- 
thuſiaſtic opinion Dennis himſelf 
had of the merit and importance of 
this piece, cannot be more pro- 
perly evinced than by the follow- 
ing anecdotes, which are related of 
him with regard to it. 
He. imagined there were ſome 
| Strokes 
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Strokes in it ſo ſevere upon the 
French nation, that they could ne- 
ver be forgiven, and conſequently 
that Louis XIV. would not con- 
ſent to a peace with England, un- 
lefs he was delivered up a ſacrifice 
to national reſentment. Nay, ſo 
far did he carry this apprehenſion, 
that when the congreſs. for the 
peace of Utrecht was in agitation, 
he waited on the duke of Marl- 
borough, who had formerly been 
his patron, to intreat his- intereſt 
with the plgnipotentiaries that they 
ſhould not acquieſce to his being 
given up. The duke told him 
with great gravity, that he was 
ſorry it was out of his power to 
ſerve him, as he really had no inter- 


eſt with any of the miniſters at that 


time, but added, that he fancied 
his caſe not to be quite ſo deſperate 
as he ſeemed to imagine, for that 
indeed he had tab en no care to get 
himſelf excepted in the articles ef 
peace, and yet he could not help 
thinking that he had done the 
French aligſt as much damage. as 
Mr. Dennis himſelf. 


Another effect of this appre- | 


henfion prevailing with him is 
told as follows; that being invited 
down to a gentleman's houſe on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, where he had been 
very kindly. entertained for ſome 
time, as he was one day walking 
near the beach, he ſaw a ſhip ſail- 
ing, as he imagined, towards him. 
On which, taking it into his head 
that he was betrayed, he imme- 
diately made the beſt of his way to 
London, without even taking leave 
of his hoſt who had been ſo civil to 
him, but on the contrary pro- 
claiming him to every body as a 
traitor who had decoyed him down 
to his houſe only in order to give 
notice to the French, who had fit- 
ted out a veſſel on purpoſe to carry 
him off, if he had not luckily dil- 
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covered their deſign. So ſtrange 


is the mixture of vanity and ſuſpi- 
cion which is ſometimes to be met 
with in men of underſtanding and 
genius! e 
51. LIBERTY CHASTISED, or. 
Patriotiſii in Chains. Tragi-comi- 
political Farce. As it was per- 
formed by M——s $——ts ia the 
year 1268. Moderniſed by Paul 
Tell-Truth, Eſq; - 8vo. 1768, 
This, I believe, is a production of 
George Saville Carey. E 
52. Tus Lirg and Deara 
OF CAPTAINE THOMAS STUKE=- 
LEY, 2th his Marriage to Alderman 
Curtets Daughter, and valiant end- 
ing of his Life at the Battaile of 
Alcazar, As 1t hath been acted. 
Printed for Thomas Pavyer, and 
are to be ſold at his ſhop at the 
entrance into the Exchange, 1605. 
4to. b. I. | | 
$3. Like MASTER Like Man, 
Com. of two acts, performed at 
Smock-Alley, 12mo. 1770. Taken 
from Vanbrugh's Miyake, and 


printed at Dublin. 


54. LIKE WILL ro LIKE, 
QUOTH THE DEVIL ro THE COLs 
LIER. An Interlude, by Ulpian 
Fulwell, qto. 1587. This is en- 
tirely a moral piece, intended to 
point out the benefits that attend 
on a virtuous, and the puniſh- 
ments that await on a licentious 
life. It is printed in the old black 
letter, the prologue written in al- 
ternate verſe, and the whole piece 
in rhime; and is contrived ſo as 
to be eaſily performed by five 
perſons. A play with the ſame 
title is entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company, by John 
Alde, 1567 to 1568. 

55. LiLLieuT. A dramatic 
Entertainment, by David Garrick, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1757. This piece was acted by 
children. In the year 1777, it 

| was 
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was revived at the Hay- Market, 
when an additional ſcene was in- 
troduced into it. 5 

56. Li SUA, or, The Combat 
. of the Tongue and the five Senſes for 
Superiority. A pleafant comedy. 
Anon: 4to. 1607, 4t0. N. D. qto. 
1617, to. 1622. 4to. 1632. 8vo. 
1657. Winſtanley has attributed 
it to Anth. Brewer, and tells us 
moreover, that at the firſt per- 
formance of it at Trinity-College 
in Cambridge, Oliver Cromwell 
acted the part of - Tafzs in it, 
from which he firſt imbibed his 
ſentiments of ambition. The ſcene 


is Mirrucgſinus, in a grove, The 


time from morning till night. 

3 LIONEL | AND CLARISS A, 
| Com. by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, Svo. 
1768. In this Opere, which was 
acted with much approbation, the 
author boaſts that he had borrow- 
ed nothing. It was afterwards 
altered, and acted at Drury-Lane 
with the new title of Foe School 
Jour Fathers. 14% 

58. THE Lervoalte, Com. 
by Mr. Ozell, 12mo. 1715. This 
is no more than a tranſlation 
from the Phaideurs of Racine, 
which is itſclf borrowed from the 
Waſps of Ariſtophanes, and is an 
admirable fatire on thoſe perſons 
who' engage in, and purſue long 
and expenſive Jaw-ſuits merely for 
the jake of litigation. Tae ſcene 


lies in a city of Lower Normandy, 


59. Tus ErrriE ' FRENCH 
LawYER. Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. The 
plot of this play is taken from 
Guſman de Alfarache, or the Sa- 
niſh Rogue, Part 2, Ch. 4+ the 
Rory of Dinan, Clerimont, and La- 
mine, being borrows from that 

of Don Lewis de Caſtro, and Don 
Roderigo de Montalva. Tue ſcene 
yy in nes. 8 


1 0 

60. Tus Lirtie' Frewcy 
2338 Com. of two acts, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Acted at Covent-Garden, April 
27, 1778, at Mr. Quick's benefit, 


This alteration is ſaid to —_ 


been made by Mrs. Booth of Co 
vent-Garden Theatre. A 


61. Tas LITTLE OxrhAN or 


TAE Hoss or CHAO. A Chi- 
neſe Trag. Tranſlated from the 
French verſion of P. Du Halde's 
Deſeription de I' Empire de la Cbine, 


by Dr. Percy. Printed in Miſ- 


cellaneous Pieces relating to the 
6 Chineſe,” vol. I. 12mo. 1762. 

62. The LIVERPOOL PrIze, 
Farce, by F. Pilon. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, Byo. 1779. with 
ſucceſs. | 

63. Tut Livery Rats AND 
Country LASS. A Ballad O- 
apera, by Edward Philips, 8vo.1733, 
This was performed at the Hay- 
Market with ſome ſucceſs. 


64. The lamentable Tragedie 


$ of LocRINE, the eldeſt Sonne 
„of King Brutus, difcourfing the 
« warres of the Britaines and 
% Hunnes, with their diſcomf- 
ture; the Britaines victory, with 
© their accidents 3 and the death 
„of Albanact. No leſſe pleaſant 
then profitable. Newly ſet foorth 
„ overſeene, and corrected by 
„% W.'S.” 4to. 1595. This play 
is one of thoſe which have by ſome 
been confidered as the production 
of Sbakſpeare, but more generally 
rejected. It is certain that, if any 
judgment can be formed from the 


ſtyle and manner, it is not to be 


aleribed to our great bard, and is in- 
deed very unworthy of him. The 
plot is founded on hiſtory, and in- 
cludes a ſpace of twenty years. For 


Farther particulars conſult Milton's 
Hftory of England, Book I. p. 14. 
65. Lopowick SpORZZA, DUKE 


1 rag. by Robert 


OF MAIN. 
| _ Gomerlal, 
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Gomerſal, 1 2mo. 1633. The ſtory 
of this play is to be found in Guic- 
ciardini, Philip de Comines, and 
Mezeray, in the reign of Charles 
VIII. of France. The ſcene, 
Milain. | x | 

66. London CHANTICLEERS, 
Com. Anonymous, 4to. 1659. 


This piece is rather an interlude 


than a play, not even being di- 
vided into acts. It is entirely of 
the Baſſe Comedie of the French, 
the ſcene lying wholly amongſt 
perſons of the loweſt rank. Vet it 
has a good deal of humour in it, 
anſwers the title, which calls it 
A witty Comedy, full of various and 
delightful Mirth, and was often 
ated with great applauſe. : 

67. ThE London CUCKOLDS. 
Com. by Edward Ravenſcroft. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1682, This play met with very 
great ſucceſs, and has, till within 
a very few years paſt, been fre- 
quently preſented on our ſtages; 
particularly on Lord Mayor's day, 
in contempt and to the diſprace of 


the city. Vet its ſole ability of 


plealing ſeems to conſiſt in the 
great buſtle of buſineſs and variety 
of incidents which are thrown into 
it; it being not only a very im- 
moral, but a very ill-written piece. 
In ſhort, it is little more than a 
collection of incidents taken from 
different novels, and jumbled to- 
gether at bold hazard, forming a 
connection with each other as they 
may. The characters of W:/eacre 
and Peggy, and the ſcene of Peg- 
2y's watching her huſband's night- 
cap in armour during his abſence, 
are from Scarron's Fruitleſs Precau- 


lion. Lowveday's diſcovering Eu- 


genia's intrigue, and ſcreening it 
by pretending to conjurefor a ſup- 
per, from the Contes D'Owville, 

art II. p. 235. Eugenia con- 
trivance to have Jane lie in her 


place by her huſband while ſhe 
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goes to Ramble, from the Mean 


dolce, at the end of Torriano's 
Grammar, ch. 16. her ſcheme 
for the bringing off Ramble and 


Love-Day, by obliging the former to 


draw his ſword and counterfeit a 
paſſion, from Boccace, Dec. 7. 
Nov. 6. Doodles obliging his wife 
Arabella to anſwer nothing but No 
to all queſtions during his abſence, 
and the conſequence of that in- 
trigue with Townly, from the Contes 
D'Ouville, Part II. p. 121. and 
Eugenia's making a falſe confidence 
to her huſband Dafpivell, and ſend- 
ing him into the Garden in her 
cloaths, to be beaten by Love-Day, 
from the Contes de Fontaine: in a 
word, it is no more than a long 
chain of thefts from beginning to 
end. Yet, furniſhed as it is by 
the amaſling of all this plunder, it 
ſeems calculated only to pleaſe the 
upper galleries, being of a kind of 
humour too low for any thing 
above the rank of a chamber- 
maid or foptboy to laugh at, and 
intermingled with a ſeries of in- 
trigue, libertiniſm, and laſcivi- 
ouſneſs, that nothing more virtu- 
ous than a common proſtitute 
could fit to ſee without a bluſh. 
It is, however, at length totall 
baniſhed from the ſtage. 5 
68. TRE LONDON GRNTTE· 
MAN. Com. by Edward Howard. 
Entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners? Company Aug. 7, 1667, 
but not printed. * 18, M1 
69, ThE London MErcnanmt. 
Play, by. John Ford. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers* Com- 
pany June 29, 1660, and was 
amongſt thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. 
Warburton's ſervant. e 
70. Tut LoN DoN Mercnanty, 


or, The Hiftory of George Barmuwell, 


Trag. by George Lillo, 8vo, 1730. 
This play was acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane with great 
ſucceſs, It is written in proſe, 

| and 
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and although the language is eon- 


uently not ſo dignified as that 
of the buſkin is uſually expected to 
be, yet it is well adapted to the 
ſubject it is written on, and exalted 
enough to expreſs the ſentiments 
of che characters, which are all 
thrown into domeſtic life. The 
plot is ingenious, the cataſtrophe 
juſt, and the conduct of it affect- 
ing. And no leſſon ſurely can be 
more proper or indeed more neceſ- 
fary to inculcate among that valua - 
ble body of youths, who are trained 
up to the branches of mercantile 
buſineſs, ſo eminently eſtimable in 
a land of commerce ſuch as Eng- 
land, and who muſt neceſſarily have 
large truſts confided to their care, 
and conſequently large temptations 


throw in the way of their inte- 


grity, than the warning them how 
much greater ſtrength will be ad- 
ded to theſe temptations, how al- 
moſt impoſſible it will be for them 
to avoid the ſnares of ruin, if they 
ſuſter themſelves but once to be 
drain aſide into the paths of the 
harlot, or permit their eyes once to 


glance on the allurements of the 


wanton,” where they will be ſure to 


meet with the moſt inſatiable ava - 


rice to cope with on one hand, aud 
an unguarded ſenſihility proceed- 
ing at rſt from the goodneſs of 
their own hearts, on the other, 
which will excite the practice of 
the moſt abandoned artifices in the 
firſt, and render the laſt moſt lia- 
ble to be impoſed on by them, 
and plunge headlong into vice, 
infamy, and ruin. This warning 
as ſtrongly, loudly given in this 
play; and indeed I cannot help 
wiſhing that the performance of it 
was more frequent, or at leaſt 
that the managers would make it a 
rule conſtantly to have it acted 
once at leaſt in each houſe dur- 
ing the courſe of every period of 
thoſe holidays in which the very 
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youth to whom this inſtruction 13 
addreſſed almoſt always form a 
conſiderable part of the audience, 
It has often been diſputed whether 
plays, in which the plots are taken 
from domeſtic life, ſhould be writ. 
ten in proſe or metre, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of the preſent performance, 
and Mr. Moore's Gamer, mutt 
incline one very ſtrongly in favour 
of the former. A great author, 
however, appears to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Mr, Gorges Ed- 
mund Howard ſays, that having 
communicated his play of The Fe. 
male Gameſter to Dr. Samuel Join- 
ſon, that gentleman obſerved, 
„that he could hardly conſider a 
<< proſe tragedy as dramatic; that 
© it was difficult for the performers 
ce to ſpeak it; that, let it be either 
* in the middling or in low life, 
„it may, though in metre and 
6 ſpirited, be properly familiar 
* and-colloquial; that many in 
„ the middling rank are not with- 
© out erudition; chat they have 
© the feelings and ſenſations. of 
* nature, and every emotion in 


«© conſequence thereof, as well as 


* the great; that even the loweſt 
„hen impaſſioned raiſe their 
language; and that the writing 
& of proſe is generally the plea 
* and excuſe of poverty of ge- 
ins,, l 
71. TE LONDON PRoODIGAL. 
Com. by W. Shakſpeare, played 
by the King's Majeſties ſervants, 
410. 1605. Upon this play Mf. 
Malone obſerves, that one knows 
not which moſt to admire, the 
impudence of the printer in at- 


fixing our great poet's name to 4 


comedy publicly acted at his own 
theatre, of which it is very impro- 
bable that he ſnould have written 


a ſingle line, or Shakſpeare's neg- 
ligence of fame in ſuffering ſuch 


a piece to be imputed to bim 
without taking the leaſt notice of it. 
5 Th” 
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72. « A very mery and pythie 


&© Commedie, called, THELONGER 


6 THOU LIVEST, THE MORE 
« FoOLE THOU ART. A myr- 
« rour very neceſſarie for Youth, 
« and ſpecially for ſuch as are like 
& to come to dignitie and pro- 
« motion: as it maye well ap- 
« peare in the matter folowynge. 
« Newly compiled by W. Wager. 
« bl, J. no date, Imprinted at 
„London, by Wyllyam How for 
« Richarde Johnes, and are to be 
« ſolde at his ſhop under the 
« Lotterie-houſe.” B. L. No date. 
The Players names, 


Prologue. Fortune. 

Moros. Ignorance. 
Diſcipline. Crueltie. 
Exercitation. People. 

Idleneſſe. Gods judgment. 
Incontinency, Confuſion. 


Foure may playe it eaſely. 


The Prologue. Exercitation- 
Wrath. Crueltie. ſor one. 
Goddes Judgment. 


Moros. for another. 
Fortune. $i 


Diſcipline. Incontinence. : . 
Impietie. Confuſion. | 


Pietie. Ho} ke 
Ignorance, People. | 


73. Look ABOUT You. Com. 
Anonymous. Acted by the Lord 
high Admiral's ſervants, 4to. 1600, 
This is a very diverting play, and 
the plot of it is founded on the 
Engliſh hiſtorians of the reiga of 


Henry II. 


74. LookE TO THE LADIE. 
Com. by j:mes Shirley. Entered 
on the borks of the Stationers* 
Company March 10, 1639 ; but 
not printed. ge ; 

75. A LooxING-GLas3 FOR 
Loxvoxn AND ENGLAND. Tragt- 


Com. by Thomas Lodge and 


Robert Green, 40. 1598. 410. 1617. 
Ie plot is founded on the ſtory 
of Jonas and the Ninevites in ſa— 
cred hiſtory, 
76. LoRy BLunDptR's Co- 
Vol. II. 


1 0 
FESSION, or, Guilt makes a Cotvard- 
A Ballad Opera, Anonymous, 8yo 
1733. This piece was never acted 
It was written by the author of 
Lanella, and apparently alludes to 
ſome recent tranſaction, | 
77. ThE Loxpor THE MAN OR. 
Comic Opera. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1781. The author of 
this flimzy piece has kept himſelf 
concealed, It was, however, well 
ſer to muſic by Mr, Jackſon, and 
met with ſome ſucceſs, : 
78, Or THE Lorn's SUPPER 
AND WASHING THE FEET, A 
Comedy. This is one of the many 
religious. dramas mentioned by 


Biſhop Bale as his own. 


79. Tre LosrTLapy. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir William Barclay, 
Fol. 1639. 

80. Tur Losr Lover, or, The 
Fealous Huſband, Com, by Mrs. 
De la Riviere Manley. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1696. 
Though this piece did not ſucceed 
on the ſtage, yet the dialogue of 
it is very genteel, and the incidents 
not unintereſting ; and, indeed, if 
we make proper allowances for the 
fex of 1ts author, the time it was 
wrote in, and its being a firſt eſſay 


in that arduoas way of writing, it 


may very juſtly be confeſſed, that 


it deſerved a much better fate than 


it met with, | 
81. TaE Los T PRIN Ess. Tr. 


by Murrough Boyle, Lord Viſc. 


Bleflington, 8vo. without date, 
but belongs to the writings of the 
preſent century. 

92. Tu Lors. Com. tranſlated 
from. Plautus, by Richard Warner, 
vol. V. 8vo. 1774. | 

83. TnEH LorTERY. Com. 8yo, 
1728, This play was acted at the 
Mew Theatre in the Hay-Market. 
The ſcene, London, 

24. Tye LorTERY, A Ballad 
Farce, by Henry Fielding, 8vo, 
This is a lively and enters 
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taining piece, was acted at Drury- 


Lane with conſiderable ſucceſs, 


and ſtill remains on the liſt of act - 
Ing farces, eſpecially near the time 


of drawing the ſtate lotteries, when 


the ſcene of the wheels, &c. in 


Guild-hall gives great pleaſure to 


the nightly reſidents of the upper 
regions of the theatre. 

85. LovE-a-La-Moprt. Com. 
Anonymous, 4to. 1663. This play, 
which was acted at Middlelex- 
houſe with great applauſe, is ſaid 
in the title-page to have been writ- 
ten by a perſon of honour, and 
(according to his preface which 
is ſigned F. S.) in the firſt year of 
the Reſtoration. Who this perſon 
of honour was, I have not been 


able to gueſs; but it might poſſi- 


bly be known by tracing back the 
alliances of the Colbrand family, as 
the firſt of three recommendatory 


copies of verſes prefixed to this 


play is ſubſcribed R. Colbrand, 
Baronet, and directed to his ho- 
noured brother the author, who 


by the letters ſigned to the pre- 


face appears to have been his 
brother-in-law, or half-brother. 
86. Love-a-La-Mone. Far-e, 
by Charles Macklin, 1700. This 
farce has never been wholly print- 
ed, but was brought on at the 


Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane,, 
here after ſome flrugples between 


two parties, the one prejudiced 
for, the other agato{l its author, it 
at length made its footing good, 
and had a very great run, to the 
conſiderable emolument of the wri- 
ter, who, not being paid as an ac- 
jor, reſerved to himſelf a portion 


in the profits of every night it was 
ated, The piece docs not want 
merit with reſpect to character and 
fatire, yet has the writer's national 


partiality carried him into ſo de- 
vious a path from the manners of 
the drama, as among four lovers 
who are addreiling a young lady 
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of very great fortune, viz. an Iriſh 
officer, a Scots baronet, a Jay 
broker, and an Engliſh counts, 
ſquire, to have made the firſt of 
them the only one who is totally 
diſintereſted with reſpect to the 
pecuniary advantages apparent 
from the match. A character { 
different from what experience hz; 
in general fixed on the gentlemen 


of that kingdom, who make their 


addreſſes to our Engliſh ladies of 
fortune, that although there ar: 
undoubtedly many among the Iriſh 
gentlemen, poſſeiied of minds ca- 
pable of great honour and gene. 
roſity, yet this excluſive compli 
ment to them, in oppoſition to . 


ce ived opinion, ſeems to convey 1 


degree ot partiality, which ever; 
dramatic writer at leaſt ſhould be 
ſtudiouſty careful to avoid, The 
Scochman, and the Engliſh gen- 
tleman jockey are, hewever, 4d. 
mirably drawn ; but the thought 
of the catsſtrophe is borrowed 
from Theophilus Cibber's comedy 
ot The Inet; and the character ef 
the Jriſtinan beurs teo much reſem— 


: blagce to Sheridan's Capt. Olin. 


der, to entitle its being looked on 


as an Entire original. One act d 
it was printed in the Court Mil- 


cellany, April 1766. The great 
ſucceſs of this piece has given nk 
tO a 1evOort, that it was not really 
wricten by Mr. Macklin ; and ore 
gentleman 1 have heard has even 
whiipered among his friends, that 
he was in fact the author ob it- 
't he meanneſs and diſingenvity 0! 
ſuch a proceeding are too obvious 
to need being enlarged upou. .!! 
the perſon to whom I allude has 
any pretenfions to claim the credit 
of this performance, it would ſure 
ly be more honourable to mak? 
them in a manner Jeſs elandellnt, 


in order that the oſtenſible ans 


believe, real author might aſ er 
his right in the face of the 11 


ſame manner. 
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In the mean time the publick will 
pay no regard to ſuch unſup- 
ported inſinuations; and Mr. Mack- 
lin may conſole himſelf, that ſome 
of the belt writers in the Engliſh 
language have ſuffered in the 
Mr. Pope obſerves, 
that it was ſaid Garth did not write 
his own Dißßenſary; Denham like- 
wiſe was charged with purchaſing 
Cooper's Hill; Cibber was frequent- 
ly upbraided as incapable of pro- 
ducing ſuch a piece as The Care- 
l/s Huſband; and even Mr. Pope 
himſelf was ſuſpected of not being 
the author of The Hay on Criticiſm. 
In ſuch company Mr. Macklin 
need not repine at his own fate. 
87. LOVE AND AMBITION. 
Trag. by Ja. Darcy, 8vo. 1732. 
This play was brought on the ſtage 


in Dublin, and met with ſome 


ſucceſs. 

88. Love and a BorTtEt. C. 
by Geo. Farquhar. Acted at Drury - 
Lane, 4to. 1699. This is a very 
ſprightly and entertaining play; 
yet on account of the looſeneſs of 
the character of Roebuck (which, 
however, is perhaps the belt drawn 
rake we have ever had on the 
ſtage), and ſome other ſtrokes of 
licentiouſneſs that run through the 
piece, it has not been acted for 
many years paſt. The part of 


Mccimode ſeems' to be borrowed 
from the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Moliere. 


89. Love and Duty, or, The 
Diireſs'd Bride. Trag. by John 
Sturmy, 8v0., 1722. Performed at 


the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. 


go. Love and Dury. Trag. 
by John Slade, 8vo. 756 It was 
ated one night at the Hay-Market 


by the author and his friends, 
91. Loves AND Fox. Serenata 
in three interludes, ſet to muſic 


by Mr. Galliard. Acted at the 


King's Theatre in the Hay-Market, 


„„ 
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4to. 1739. Between theſe inter- 
ludes were performed the choruſes 
to the Duke of Buckingham's 
Tragedy of Julius Cæſar. 

92. Love AND FRIENDSHIP, 
or, The Rival Paſſions. As it was 
acted before the three mock kings 
Phyz, Trunk, and Uſh, 8vo.1723. 
Printed at the end of a pamphlet, 
intituled, To Diaboloumenon, 
or The Proceedings at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane.“ 

93. LovE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Serenata, ſet to muſic by Mr. W. 


Defeſch, 4to. 1734. 


94. Love AND FRIENDSHIP, 
or, The Lucky Recovery. Com. 8 vo. 
1754. Never acted. 

95. Lo VE AND GLrory. A 
Maſque, by T. Philips, Gent. ſet 
to muſic by T. Arne, and acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1734. 

96. Lo VE AN D HON OUR. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant. Acted 
at the Black-Friers, 4to. 1649. 
This play met with very good ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſcene lies in Savoy. 
97. Love AND Horx OoUR. Dra- 
matic Poem, by Theo. de la Mayne, 
Though this piece 
was not intended for public repre- 


ſentation, nor is even rendered in 


many particulars conformable to 
the rules of the theatre, yet, as 
in other reſpects it is truly drama- 
tic, I cannot deny it a place in 
this colleftion. The defign of the 


author 1s to reduce all the circum- 


ances of the Aneid, which have 
a reference to the loves of Dido 
and ZEneas, into the limits of a 
drama ſomewhat more extenſive 
than a common tragedy, To this 
end he has made it to conſiſt of 
ſeven Cantos, or more properly 
acts, in which he has introduced 
the principal perſonages of the 
Aoeid as interlocutors, and al- 
though he has added ſome cha- 
racters, and omitted others, en- 
lirged upon certain paſſages, bor- 
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rowed hints from ſome, and en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed others, yet he has 
no where deviated from the gene- 
ral tenor of the poem. His piece 
opens with the landing of /Eneas, 
and the-cataſtrophe cloſes with his 


departure and the death of Dido. 


In a word, he has formed it into a 
tragedy, though ſomewhat irregu- 
lar, under the modeſt title of a 
dramatic Poem only. He has, 
throughout the whole, quoted the 
paſſages made uſe of from the ori- 


ginal, with great candour, and al- 


though his verſification may not 
'Have all that nervous power and 
dignity which ſhines through the 
works of ſome of our writers, yet 
It is far from contemptible, or the 


piece itſelf from being undeſerving 


of notice and approbation. 
98. LoVE AND INNOCENCE. 
Paſtoral Serenata, performed at 
 Marybone, 8vo. 1769. 

9. LOVE AND LIBERTY, Tr. 


by Charles Johnſon, 410. 1709. 


This play was intended for the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, but 
was not acted. It is dedicated to 
the judicious critics throughout 
the town. The ſcene lies in Na- 
ples. | 

100. LOVE AND REVENGE. 
Trag. by Elk. Setile. A cted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1675. 
This play is in great meaſure bor- 
rowed from Hemming's Fatal Cen- 
tract; the plot of which, as well as 
of this piece, is founded on the 


French chronicles of Mezeray, 


De Serres, &c. Settle, in his Poſt- 
ſcript to this piece, very harſhly at- 
tacks Shadwell, who has anſwered 
bim as ſeverely in his Preface to 
the Libertine, . 

101. LOVE AND REVENGE, or, 


986 1 


by Thomas Meriton. 
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afted with ſucceſs at the Little 


Theatre in the Hay-Market. 
102. LovE AND WIA. Trag. 
This is a 
very middling piece, and was ne- 
ver acted, but printed in 4to. 1658. 
103. Lovz AND WINE, being 


a ſequel to Love and Friendſhip, 


a Comedy, 8vo. 1754. By the au- 
thor of The Friendly Rivals. 
104. Love Ar A Loss, or, Mx 


Voies carry it, Com. by Mrs. Cath, | 


Trotter, afterwards Cockburne, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1701, 
This play was printed in ſo very 
incorrect and mutilated a manner, 


that the author wiſhed to call in 


and ſuppreſs the edition. Many 
years after ſhe reviewed this per- 
formance, and made great altera. 
tions in it, intending to bring it 
again on the ſtage under the title 
of The Honourable Deceivers, or Al 


Right at the Laft. 


10 5. Love AT A VENTURE, 
Com. by Mrs, Centlivre, 4to.1 706, 
This play was acted by the Duke 
of Grafton's fervants, at the New 
Theatre at Bath, 

106. Love AT FIRST SIGHT, 
Com. by David Craufurd, 4to. no 
date [1704 ] This play was ated 
at the Theatre in Little Lincolu's- 
Inn Fields, but was not publiſhed 


till the above year, though written 


four years before. 

107. Love AT FIRST SIGHT, 
or, The Wit of a Woman. Ballad 
Opera, of two acts, by Joſeph Yar- 
row, 8vo. 1742. This little piece 
was never acted any where but in 
the York company of comedians, in 
which the author was a performer 
at the time of its publication. 
The hint on which the whole plot 
of the piece turns, of the „oung 


De Vintuer ortrbitied. Ballad Op. 
Anonymous, 1720. This is little 
more than the Match in Newgate 
h converted into an opera, by the 
addition of ſome ſorg*, It was 


lady's Giicovering her inclina ich 
to her lover, and making an al- 
ſignation with him for her elope- 
ment, under the pretence of ac. 
quainting her father that he had 

tormed 
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formed ſuch a deſign, is apparently 
borrowed from M:randa's appoint- 
ment with Sir George Airy for the 

arden-gate at the hour of eight in 
Mrs. Centlivre's Bu/y Body. 

108. LovE AT FIRST SIGHT, 
Ballad Farce, by Thomas King. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1765. 

109. LovE BETRAY'D, or, The 
Agreeable Diſappointment, Com. by 
Mr. Burnaby, 4to. 1703. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. The au- 
thor confeſſes that he borrowed 
part of his plot, and about fifty 
lines of this comedy, from Shak- 
ſpeare, whoſe play of Twelfth 


Night was that which Mr. Burnaby 


availed himſelf of. 

110, Love GROW NS THE Exp. 
A Paſtoral, by John Tatham, 12mo. 
1640. This was acted by, and, I 
ſuppoſe, written for the ſcholars of 
Bingham in Nottinghamſhire, in 
the year 1632. It was printed at 
the end of a volume, called, 
„ Fancies Theatre,“ is very ſhort, 
and not divided into acts, Pre- 
fixed to the volume are no leſs 
than thirteen copies of verſes by 
Brome, Nabbes, &c. Scene, a 
Grove, wherein is Lover's Valley, 

111. LovE DRAGOON'D. Farce, 
by Mr. Motteux. But when or 
where acted, or of what date the 
publication, I know not, but 1ma- 
gine it to have been about 1700. 

112. LovE FOR LovE.. Com. 
by W. Congreve, 4to. 1695. This 
play is ſo extremely well known, 
and ſo frequently acted with the 
approbation it juſtly merits, that it 
would be unneceſſary to ſay much 
of it, I ſhall therefore only juit 
mention that with this piece the 
new theatre and company opened 
at Lincoln's-Iopn Fields, at which 
time it met with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that Betterton and the other ma- 
navers of that houſe made the au- 
thor an offer, which he accepted, 
oi a whole ſhare with them in their 
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by the river's fide. 


1 


profits, on condition of his fur- 
niſhing them with a new play every 
year. This comedy (as Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves) is of nearer alliance 


to life, and exhibits more real 


manners, then either the Oli Bat- 
cbelor or the Double Dealer. The 
character of PForefzht was then 
common. Dryden calculated na- 
tivities; both Cromwell and King 
William had their lucky days; 
and Shaftſbury himſelf, though he 
had no religion, was ſaid to regard 
predictions. The Sailor is not ac- 
counted very natural, but he 1s 
very pleaſant, | 

113. Love FOR MonEy, or, 
The Boarding-School. Com. by 
Tho. Durfey. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1691. 4to. 1696. 
This play met with ſome oppoli- 
tion in the firſt day's repreſenta- 
tion, bat, getting the better of 
that, ſtood its ground, and had to- 
lerable ſucceſs. The plot in ge- 
neral is original, yet the piece on 
the whole is very far from a good 
one, The ſcene lies at Chelſea, 
| The time 
Coffey ſtole from 
The Boarding- 


thirty-ſix hours. 
this his farce called 
School Romps. 

114. LOVE HATH FOUND OUT 


HIS EYES. A Play, by Thomas 


Jourdan. Entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company June 29, 


1660; and was amongſt thoſe de- 


ſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's ſer- 
vant. 

115. LOVE FREED FROM I- 
NORANCE AND FOLLY. A Maſque 
of her Majeſties, by Ben Jonſon, 
I know not on what occaſton this 
piece was written, or at what time 
performed or firſt publiſhed. It is, 
however, to be jound among his 
works. | 

116. Love IN a CutsT. See 
ForcE of FRIENDSbIP. | 

117. Love IN A Fox EST. ©, 
by Cha. Johnſon, 8 vo. 1732. AQ- 
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ed at Drury-Lane Theatre. The 
plot and part of the language of 
this play is from Shakſpeare's A. 
You like it, Yet, as it has gene- 
rally happened in every attempt 
at an amendment of that great 
author's works, it is ſo much in- 


jured by the alteration, that were 


he at preſent in exiſtence, he might 
with great juſtice enter an indict- 
ment on the maiming act, againſt 
theſe his pretended reformers. 
118, Love IN a Hurry. C. 
by Anth. Aſton. Acted at Smock- 
Alley, Dublin. Chetwood ſays it 
was acted with no ſucceſs, and 
dates it in 1709. I imagine it was 
Printed Ireland, * - 
119. Love in a MAzE. Com. 


Acted at the King's Theatre about 


1672. Not printed, but mention- 
ed by Downes, p. 25, | 
120. Love IN A MisT. A 
Farce, by John Cunningham. 
Acted at Dublin, 12mo. 1747. 
121. Love IN a PupplE. C. 
Anonymous, and without date, 
but ſince 1700. 
122, LOVE IN ARI ůOUpLE. A 


Paſtoral, by C. Cibber. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1729. This was 


the firſt piece written in imitation 
of The Beggar's Opera, and came 
out in the ſucceeding year, It 
met, however, with a moſt ſe- 
vere and undeſerved reception, 


there being a general diſturbance 


throughout the whole firſt repre- 


; ſentation, excepting while Miſs 
Raftor (the preſent Mrs, Clive) 


was ſinging ; and on the ſecond 
night the riot was ſtill greater, 
notwithſtanding the late Frederic 


Prince of Wales was preſent, and 
that for the firſt time after his ar- 
rival in theſe kingdoms, nor would 


it have been appeaſed, had not 
Mr. Cibber himſelf come forward, 
and aſſured the audience that if 


they would ſuffer the performance 


to go on quietly for that night, 
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out of reſpect to the royal preſence 
he would not inſiſt on the piece 
being acted any more, although the 
enſuing night ſhould in right have 
been his benefit. Which promiſe 
he faithfully kept. Yet, as a 
proof that 1t was party prejudice 
againſt the author, and not want 
of merit in the piece itſelf that 
was the occaſion of all this violent 
oppoſition, when ſome time after. 
wards the farce of Damon and 
Phillida, taken entirely from this 
play, was brought on the ſtage as 
a novelty, and not known to be 
Cibber's, it was very favourably 
received, and has ever ſince con- 
tinued to be acted, and conſtantly 
with great applauſe. 

123. Love. In A SACK. Farce, 
by Benjamin Griffin, 12mo. 1715. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
Scene, Covent-Garden. 

124. LOVE INT AVEIL. Com. 
by Richard Savage. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, Svo. 1719. It met 
with no ſucceſs. „ 

12 5. LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 
Com. Opera, by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. 
Adted at Covent-Garden, 8 o. 
1763. This performance, though 
compiled from Charles Johnſon's 
Village Opera, and other muſical 
pieces, yet met with fo much fa- 
vour from the town, that it was 
acted the firſt ſeaſon almoſt as 
many times as the"Beggar's Opera 
had formerly been, and nearly 
with as much ſucceſs. * | 
126. Love IN a Woop, or, 
St. Fames's Park. Com. by W. 
Wycherley. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to.' 1672. 4to. 1694. This 
play has been but ſeldom acted 


ſince its firſt run, and indeed, al- 


though there are fine things in it, 
it is not equal to the author of the 
Country Wi and Plain Dealer. 
Dedicated to the dutcheſs of Cleve- 
land. | 
127, Love IN a Woovp, or, 

| | Tb 


So Pi 

che Country Squire, Farce, by G. 
J. (Giles Jacob) 12mo. 1714. 
This piece was never acted, and 
was compoſed by the author in 
three or four days, and at a time 
when he was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the ſtage or dramatic wri- 
tings. 7 

-128. LoVE IN ITS ExTASY, 
or, The Large Prerogative, Dra- 
matic Paſtoral, by Peaps, 4to. 
1649. This piece was compoſed 
by the author when a ſtudent at 
Eton, being then only ſeventeen 
years of age, but was never acted, 
and not printed till many years 


| after, Scene, Lilybæus. 


129. LOVE IN SEVERAL 
Masques. Com. by H. Fielding, 
$vo. 1727. Adcted at the Theatre 
Royal, in Degry-Lane. This play 
immediately ſucceeded The Pro- 
woked Hdiuſoans, which continued 
to be acted twenty-eight nights 
with-great and juſt applauſe. Con- 
fidering this as a firſt attempt, it 
muſt be allowed to paſſeſs con- 
ſiderable merit. 

130 Love: ter ThE Cirr. 
Comic Opera, by Ifaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe. Aded at Covent-Garden, 
ovo. 767. Whether this opera 
was diſliked on, account of its ſup- 
poſed inſufficiency in dramatic 
and muſical merit, or whether it 
was condemned by a party of 
Cheapfide:wits, who thought them- 


ſelves reflected on by its title, &c. 


we are unable to determine, nor 1s 
the matter of much impertance. 


An annual repreſentation of the 


London Cuckolds, formerly kept 
Meſſieurs Tape, Drugget, and Drip- 
ping, in a proper degree of awe, 
nor did they dare to offer them- 
ſelves as judges of theatrical per- 
formances. But, ſince the piece 
already mentioned has ceaſed to 


appear, no critics are more cla- 


morous on ſome occaſions than our 
Aldermen and Common Council, 


now ] 
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Lowe ia the City, however, in ſpite 
of its faults, was too good for their 
entertainment, and contains one 
character that recommends itſelf 
by unuſual warmth of colouring, 
we mean Mis Priſcilla Tomboy, 
an unmanageable Creole wench, 
brought to London, and placed in 
a Grocer's family, for education. 
131, Lovt IN THE DARK, or, 
The Man of Buſineſs. Com. by Sir 
Fra, Fane. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1675, This 1s a buſy 
and entertaining comedy, yet is 
the plot borrowed from various 
novels. The affair of Count Sforze 


and YPar/hella being from Scarron's 


Invifgh,e Mytreſs, The affair of 
Bellinganna, Cornanto's wife, ſending 
Scrutinio to Trivultzo to check him 
for making love to her, from Boc- 
cace, Day. 3. Nov. 3. which has 
alſo been made uſe of by Ben Jon- 
ſon, in his Devil's an Aſs, and by 
Mrs. Centlivre, in her BA Body. 
Hircania's wife catching him with 
Ballinganna, 18 built on the ſtory 
of Socrates and his wife Mirto, in 
The Lowes of great Men. p. 59. and 
Trivultis's ſeeming to beat Bellin- 
ganna, is grounded on Boccace, 
Day. 7. Nov. 7. The ſcene hes 
in Venice. From the character of 
Serutining Mrs, Centlivre ſeems to 
have borrowed the hint of her 
Marl, which, however, fhe has 
greatly improved and heightened. 
132. Love wITH HoN OUR, or, 
The Privateer, Farce, Anonymous. 


Never acted, Printed at Ipſwich, 


8vo. 1751 
133. ThE Love or Kine 


© DAVIͤůũ AND FAIR BETHSABE, 


«<< With the Tragedie of Abjalon. 
« As it hath been divers times 


4 plaied on the ſtage,” Written 
by George Peele, 4to. 1599. Mr. 


Hawkins, who republiſhed this play 
in his Origin of the Drama, ob- 
ſerves, that it abounds in luxuriant 
deſcriptions and fine imagery, and 
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that the author's genius ſeems to 
have been kindled by reading the 
Prophets and the Song of Solomon, 
134. Love TRE LEVEILER, 
or, The Pretty Purchaſe, by G. B. 
Gent. 4to. 1704. It appears by 
the Epilogue, or at leaſt ſeems 
implyed in oppoſition to the au- 
thor's aſſertion in the epiſtle to 
the reader, that it met with but 
indifferent ſucceſs, And indeed 
it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that it ſhould 
ever have been performed at all, 
that the managers ſhould receive, 
the actors ſtudy, or the audience 
permit a thorough hearing to io 
execrable a piece. It is neither 


tragedy nor comedy ; the plot, if 


it deſerves that title, is full of the 
moſt unnatural incidents, the cha- 
racters the molt unmeaning, and 
the Janguage the moſt trifling, 
bald, and infipid, that I almoſt 
ever met with. And its being at 
all endured might probably have 
been owing. to what the author 
n complains of in his 
Lpiitle, viz. ſome correcting 
friends having with an unſparivg 
hand lopped away, as he calls it, 
whole limbs, and mangled it into 
a barbarous deformity, that is to 
ſay, J imagine, curtailed ſo much 
ot it, as to leave ſcarcely any thing 
for the public ſeverity to exerciſe 
Itſelf upon. The ſcene lies in 
Crete, and it is ſaid in the title- 
page to have becn acted at the 
New Theatre in Bridge's-Street, 
 Covent-Garden, viz. the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lare, 

135. LovE MAKES A Man, or, 
The  Fep's Fortune. Com. by C. 
Cibber, 4to. ro date, [17co.] Ad- 
ed at Drury-Lane with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and continues {t1}1 ro give 
equal pleaſure whenever it makes 
its appearance, Tie plot ot it is 
taken partly from Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Cam of the Country, 
and partly from the Elder Brotber 
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of- the ſame authors. There are 


numberleſs abſurdities and even 


impoſſibilities in the conduct of 
the piece, yet the ſprightlineſs in 
the character of Clodio, the manly 
tenderneſs and openneſs of Carlos, 
and the entertaining teſtineſs of 
Don Choleric, form ſo pleaſing a 
mixture of comic humour as would 
atone for even grea:er faults than 
are to be found in this drama, 

136. THE LOVE March. 
Farce, Anonym. 1762. This lit- 
tle piece made its appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, but with- 
out ſucceſs, It was indeed greatly 
deficient in ſome of the dramatic 
requiſites, the plot being rather 
a compage of unconnected epi- 
ſodes, and ſome of the ircicents 
rather forced and unnatural. Yet 
the language was far from being 
bad, and there were ſome of the 
characters not ill drawn, more 
particularly that of lady Bear, 
which in ail probability might of 
itſelf have protected the piece, 
and even procured it a run, had 
it not unluckily made its appear- 
ance immediately after that of a 
much more finiſhed character of 
the ſame kind, viz. that of Sophia, 
in the Mufical Lady, The Love 
Match therefore expired after the 
ſecond night; nor has the author, 
who is entirely unkown, as yet 
thought proper to let it appear 
in print. 

137. Love REsTOR'D, in 2 
Maſque at Court, acted by gen- 
tlemen the King's ſervants ; by Ben 
Jonſon, Fol. 1640. 

128. Tus Lover. Com. by 
Theo. Cibber, 8vo., 1730. Ated 
at the Theatre in Drury-Lane 
with no great ſucceſs, yet 1s far 
from being a bad play. It 8 
dedicated to bis firſt wife Mrs. 
Cibber, to whoſe performance in 
it he modeſily attributes what 
approbation it did meet with. 
1 | 139. THE 
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139. TRE Lo VER HIS OWN 


RIVAI. 
ham Langford. Acted at Good- 


man's Fields, 8vo. 1730. 

140. Tak Lo VERS or Loop- 
GATE. A Play, among thoſe de- 
ſtroyed by Mr, Warburton's ſer- 
vant, | 

141. Lovers Luck. Com. by 
Thomas Dilke, 4to. 1696, This 
was acted at Little Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields with general applauſe, al- 
though moſt of the characters are 
but copies; particularly Ser Ni- 
cholas Purfiew, from the Antiquary 
of Marmion ; and Gogſandelo, from 
(Crown's vir Courtley® and Sir George 
Ethercdge's Sir Fopling Flutter. The 
ſcene lies in London. | 

142. Tas Lover's MELan- 
hol r. Tragi-Com. by John Ford. 
Acted at Black-Friers and the 
Globe, 4to. 1629. This play is 
highly commended in four copies 
of verſes by friends of ihe author ; 
and he has himſelf greatly embel- 

liſhed it by an apt introduction of 
ſeveral fancies from other writers, 
particularly the ſtory of the con- 
tention between the muſician and 
the nightingale, from Strada's 
Proluſions, and the deſcription and 
definition of melancholy, from 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
This play was acted in the ſame 
week, and by the ſame company, 
which performed Ben Jonſon's co- 
medy of The New Inn. The ſucceſs 
of them was totally oppoſite to each 
other: Ford's play was received 
with great applauſe, while Ben's 
met with general diſapprobation. 
Whoever will recollect the ſpleen 
which the latter is acknowledged 
to have poſſeſſed, will not be 1ur- 
prized to find that he reſented the 
ſate of his performance in very 
warm terms; and, to be revenged 
on Ford, who headed the ſupporters 
of Shakſpeare's fame, againſt Jon- 


Ballad Opera, by Abra- 


LO 


ſon's invectives, he charged him 
with having ſtolen The Lovers Me- 
lancholy from Shakſpeare's papers, 
with the connivance of Hemings 
and Condel, who, with Ford, had 
the reviſal of them. In this diſ- 
pute the poets of the times took 
part with either party, as paſſton or 
Intereſt directed them; and, among 
other pieces, which the conteſt pro- 
duced, was a pamphlet, intitled, 
« Old Ben's Light Heart made 
© heavy, by young John's Melan- 
* choly Lover;” a performance 
once in the poſſeſhon of Mr. 
Macklin the player, but now loſt, 
An account of it, as well as the 
other circumſtances attending this 
diſpute, as far as they can at pre- 
ſent be recovered, are printed in 
the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, 
vol. I. p. 219. 

143. Tux Lover's OPERA. 
Farce, by W. R. Chetwood, 8 vo. 
17 30. The piece was performed 
at the Theatre in Drury-Lane, 
and met with ſome ſucceſs, _ 
144. Tye LoveR's PROGRESS, 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont ard 
Fletcher, Fol. 1647. The plot of 
this play 1s founded on a French 
romance, called Liſander and Ca- 
lia, written by M. Daudiguier; 
and the ſcene is laid in France. 

145. Love's ADVENTURES, 
Com. in two parts, by the Dueheſs 
of Newcaſtle, Fol. 1652. 

- 146. Love's ART1FPICE, or, The 
Perplea”d Squire. Farce, of two acts, 
by john Wignell, 8vo. 1762. This 
was intended for the compiler's 
benefit at York, but never per- 
formed, | 
147. Love's a JES Tr. Com. by 


P. Motteux, 4to. 1096. This piece 


was acted with ſucceſs at the Thea- 
tre in Little Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
In the two ſcenes in which love is 
made a jeſt, the author has intro- 
duced many paflages from the 
| Italian 
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Italian writers. The ſcene is laid 
in Hertfordſhire. The time of ac- 
tion from noon to night. 

148. Love's a Lor TER, AND 
A Woman THE PRIZZ E. Com. by 
Joſ. Harris. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields, 4to. 1699. The ſcene, 


London. To this piece is annex- 


ed a maſque, intituled, Love and 
Riches reconciÞd, which was per- 
formed with 1t at the ſame theatre, 

149. Love's ConTRIVANCE, 
or, Le Medccin malgre lui. Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, qto. 1703. This is almoſt 
a tranſlation of Moliere's comedy 
of the laſt of theſe two titles, with 
only an enlargement of the plot 
and characters. The ſcene, Lon- 
don. | 

150. Love's CRUELTY. Trag. 
by James Shirley. Acted at the 
private houſe, Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1640. The concealment of Hip- 
polito and Chariana's adultery 


trom her ſervant; through the con- 


trivance of her huſband Bella- 
monte, is taken from Q. Mar- 
garet's Novels, Day 4. Nov. 6. 
and Cynthio's Hecatomithi, Dec. 3. 


Nov. 6. 


151. Loyz's Curr, or, The 
Martial Maid, Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. The 
ſcene, Seville. 

152. Love's Dominion. A 


dramatic Piece, by Richard Fleck- 


noe, 8 vo. 16 54. It is ſaid in the 


title-page to have been written as 
a pattern for the Reformed Stage, 


and to be full of excellent mora- 
lity. The ſcene lies at Amathante 
in Cyprus. The time only from 
morning till night. 

153. TnE Love-s1cx Cour, 
or, The Ambitious Politic. Com. by 
Richard Brome, 8vo. 1658. Of 


. this play a diſtich in the title ſhews 


us, that the author himſelf had a 
very modeſt and humble opinion. 


The ſcene lies in Theſſaly. 
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154. Taz Lovs-sicks KING. 


An Engliſh Tragical Hiſtory, c. 
the Life and Drath of Carteſmunda, 
the fair Nun of Winchefter, by Anth, 
Brewer, 4to. 1655. The hiſtorical 


part of the plot is founded on the 


invaſion of the Danes in the reigns 
of King Ethelred and Alfred, and 
which may be ſeen in the writers 
on the Engliſh affairs of that time, 
The ſcene hes in England. Thiz 


play was revived at the King's 


Theatre, and printed again in 
1680, under the new title of The 
Perjur'd Nun. 

155. The Lovz-sicx Main, 
or, {he Honour of Young Ladics, 
Com. by Richard breme. Entered 
on the books of the Stationers? 
Company Sept. , 2653; but, I 


beliere, not printed. 


156. Love's KINO POM. A 
Paſtoral Tragi-Com. by Richard 
Flecknoe, 12mo. 1664. Not as it 
was acted at the Theatre near Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, but as it was 


written and fince corrected; with 


a ſhort treatiſe on the Engliſh 
Stage, &c. This is little more 
than Lors Dominion, altered by its 
author, with the addition of a new 
title. It was brought on the ſtage, 
but had the misfortune to miſcarry 
in the repreſentation; yet it is fo 
very regular, that the author boaſts 
of All the Rules of Time and Place 
being ſo exactly obſerved, that 
whilſt for time *tis comprized in as 
few hours as there are acts, for 


Place it never goes out of the view 
or proſpect of Lowe's Temple, The 


ſcene is laid in Cyprus. 

1257. Love's Lapour's LosrT. 
Com. by W. Shakſpeare. Acted 
at the Black-Friers and the Globe, 
4to. 1598. 4to. 1631. This is one 
of thoſe pieces which conſiſt of 


ſuch a mixture of irregularities and 


beauties, ſuch a chequerwork of 


faults and perfections, as have 0c- 


caſioned ſome to ſuſpeQ 1t not - 
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be the work of this author; yet, 
0 as all the editors through whoſe 
Thands his works have paſſed, have 
\ thought proper to let it keep its 
place among them, I have on 
d that authority fixed his name to 
Dit in this catalogue. It is written 
for the moſt part in rhime, which, 
| gether with the turn for quibble, 
that was ſo much the faſhion of 
the time, that Shakſpeare has him- 
ſelf hinted at it in one of his beſt 
plays, where he makes his Hamlet 
Flay, «© We muſt ſpeak by the Card, or 
6 Equivocation will undo us,” are its 
d principal faults ; yet through theſe 
N the real ſpirit of dramatic genius 
ſeems to ſhine, the fprightlineſs of 
Biron's character being inimitably 
ſupported, and the conduct of his 
J two friends and their Inamoratas 
finely conducted for bringing on 
the principal deſign, and working 
up the plot to its height. The 
d ſcene lies in the king of Navarre's 
palace, and the country round it. 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, that “ in this 
© play, which all the editors have 
e concurred to cenſure, and ſome 
In have rejected as unworthy of our 
a poet, it muſt be confeſſed that 
there are many paſſages mean, 
* childiſh, and vulgar; and ſome 
which ought not to have been 


© exhibited, as we are told they 


„were, to a maiden queen. But 
* there are ſcattered through the 
* whole many ſparks of genius; 
„nor is there any play that has 
* more evident marks of the hand 
*« of Shakſpeare, | 

158. Love's LarouR Won. 
Com. Meres mentions a play un- 
der this title as written by Shak- 
ſpeare. It is, however, ſuppoſed to 
be no other than 47s <vell that ends 
qvell, | 

150. Love's LABZVYVRINT R, or, 
The Royal Shepherds. Tragi Com. 
by Thomas Forde, vo. 1660. 


1 1 
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It is uncertain whether this play 
was ever acted or not. Part of it, 


however, is borrowed from Go- 


merſal's Tragedy of Sforza Duke 
of Milan, Scene in Arcadia. 

160, Love's LAST SHIFT, or, 
The Fool in Faſhion, Com. by C. 
Cibber. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1696. As it was 
the firſt attempt this gen tleman 
made as an author, ſo was the per- 
formance of the part of Sir Novelty 
Faſhion in it the means of eſtabliſh- 
ing his reputation as an actor, in 
both which lights he for many 
years afterwards continued a glit- 
tering ornament to the Engliſh 
ſtage. The plot of it is original; 


yet is there ſome degree of impro- 


bability in Loveleſs's not knowing 
his own wife after a very few years 
abſence from her; however, this 
little fault is made ample amends 
for by the beauty of the incident, 
and the admirable moral deduced 
from it. The author, in his 
Apology for his Life, p. 173, has 


given a very entertaining ac- 


count of the difficulties and diſ- 


couragements he met with in pet- 
ting his piece acted, the preju- 
dices he had to overcome, and the 
ſucceſs it met with, which laſt 


fully anſwered his expectations. 


161. Love's MART VR, or, i: 


above Crowns, Play, by Mrs. Anne 


Wharton. Entered on the books 
of the Stationers' Company Feb. z, 
1685 ; but, I believe, not printed. 

162. Love's MASsTERPIECE. 


Comedy, by Mr. Heywood. En- 


tered on the books of the Stati- 
oners' Company May 22, 1640; 
but, perhaps, never printed. 

163. Love's METAMORPHOSES. 
bp John Lyly, 4to. 1601. Firſt 
played by the children of Paul's, 
and now by the children of the 
chapel. Entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company Nov. 25, 1600. 

164. LovE's 
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164. Loves MET AMORPHOSES. 
Farce, by Thomas Vaughan, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, April 15. 
1776, for Mrs. Wrighten's benefit. 
1 80 e tos 

195. Love's Mis rRESss, or, 
The Queens Maſyue, by I. Hey- 
wood, 4to. 1656. This Play 
was three times preſented be- 
fore both their Majeſties, within 
the ſpace of eight days, in the 
preſence of ſundry foreign am- 
baſſadors, beſides being publicly 
acted at the Phoenix in Drury- 
Lane. When this play came 
* the ſecond time to the royal 
« view (the author tells us), her 
«© gracious majeſty then entertain- 


ing his highneſs at Denmark 


4% houſe upon his birth-day, Mr. 
„ [nigo Jones gave an extraordi- 


** nary luſtre to every act, nay al- 


© moſt to every ſcene, by his ex- 
** cellent inventions; upon every 
% occaſion changing the ſtage to 
e the admiration of all the ſpecta- 
* tors.” The defign of the plot 15 
borrowed from Apuleius's Golden 
js 3 Apuleius and Mydas begin- 


ning the play, and cloſing EXE 
act by way of a chorus. 


166. TRE Loves or Emirivs 


Maxwell being blind, 8vo. 1755. 


Printed by ſubſcription at York 


for the benefit of the author. 
167. Loyts of ERGASTO. A 


Paſtoral, repreſented at the opening 
of the Queen” s Theatre in the Hay- 
Matket,” Compoſed by Signior 


Giacomo Greber, 4io. 1705. ihe 
ſcene, Arcadia. 

168. TAE Loves or Mars 
anDVESus, A Play ſet to Muſic, 
by P. Motteux. Acted at Little 


Lincoln's-Inn Fields, in three acts, 


410. 1697. The author in his 


preface owns the Rory to be from 
Ovid, and that he has introduced 


a dance of Cyclops which bears a 
reſemblance to, yet is very different 
from Nr. Shad well's Mete, which 


1 204 


acts by Mr. J. Eccles. It was“ 


1647. The foundation of this playy 
called The Tawo Damjſels, The 


by John 


was ſet to muſic by Dr. Green, 


in execution by exciting a fit of 


he afterwards, however, on a return 


10 


he ſays is borrowed almoſt verbatim 
from Moliere, who in his turn 
took his from an old Italian opera, 
called Le Nozze de gli Dei. The 
Prologue, or introduction, and the 
firſt act, are ſet to muſic by Mr, - 
Finger, and tne ſecond and third 


written to be inſerted in Ravenſ- 
croft's Anatom;ſt, See Ax ATO- 
MIST, | 
169. Tus Loves os Mags 
AND VENUS. Dramatic Entertain- 
ment, of Dancing, attempted in 
imitation of the Pantomimes of, 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
by John Weaver. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1717. | 
170. Love's PILGRIMAGE, Cal 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, Fol.y 


1s built on a novel of Cervantes, 


ſcene in the firſt act between Diego 
the hoſt of Oſuna, and Lazaro, 
his oſtler, is ſtolen, or rather bote! 
rowed from Ben Jonſon's New Inn, 
ſince it is not improbable, as that 
play miſcarried in the action, that\ 
Jonſon might give them his con- y 
ſent to make uie of it. 

171. Love's REVEx CE. Dra- 
matic Paſtoral, By Dr. John 
Headley, 8vo. 1745. This piece 


The ſcene lies in Arcadia, and it 
is divided into two interludes or 
acts. The ſubject is a revenge 
vowed by Cupid tor ſome {light re-. 
ceived from £4/che, which he puts 


jealouſy between two lovers, whom 


of P/zche's kindneſs, reconciles to 
each other. 

172. Love's RIDDLE. A Paſio- 
ral Comed -, by Abraham Cowley, 
12mo. 1638. The plot of this 
play, as well as of all our authors 
dramatic pieces, is entirely origins! 
and unborrowed ; and "zlthous 0 

perhaps 
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rhaps it is not to be looked on as 
a firſt rate performance, yet, when 
jt is conſidered that it was written 
while the author was a king's 
ſcholar at Weſtminſter ſchool, can- 
dour may be allowed not only to 
et it paſs uncenſured, but even to 
below ſome ſhare of commenda- 


tion on it, eſpecially as the author 
| himſeif in his dedication apolo- 
gizes for it as a puerile piece of 


work. This comedy (as Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves) is of the paſtoral 
kind, which requires ao acquaint- 
ance with the living world, and 
therefore being compoſed while 
the author was yet at ſchool, it 
adds little to the wonders of his 
minority. It was not publiſhed 
till he had been ſome years at 


Cambridge, 


173. Love's SacriFice. T. 


by John Ford. Acted at the Phoo- 
nix, Drury-Lane, 4to. 1633. This 
play was generally well received, 
and has a complimentary copy of 
verſes prefixed to it by Mr. James 
Shirley. The ſcene lies in Pavia. 

174. Love's TRluurn, or, 
The Royal Union. Trag. by Edw. 
Cooke, 4to. 1678. This play is 
written in heroic verſe. The plot 
is from the celebrated Romance of 
Caſſandra, Pert 5. Book 4. and 
the ſcene placed in the Palace of 
Roxana at Babylon. It never, 
however, appeared on the ſtage. 

175. Love's TRIUMPH. Opera, 
by P. Motteux. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 4to. 1708. 

176. Love's TRIUMPH 
THROUGH CALL1POLIS, Per- 
formed in a Maſque at Court, 
1630. by his Majeſty King Charles 
l. with the lords and gentlemen 
aſſiſting. The words of this piece 


Wee of” Wal, Trag. by Cha. 
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Gildon, 4to. 1701. Acted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
but without ſucceſs. 

178, Love's Victory, Tragi- 
Com. by William Chamberlaine, 
4to. 1658, This play was writ- 
ten during the troubles of the 
civil wars, and intended by the 
author to have been acted, had 
not the powers then in being 
ſuppreſſed the ſtage, on which 
account he was obliged to con- 


tent himſelf with only printing it. 


See Wits led by the Noſe, or A Poe!”s 
Revenge, Scene, Sicilia. 

179. Love's WELcomt, by 
Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1641. This is 
farther intituled, The King and 
Queen's Entertainment at Bolſo- 
ver, at the earl of Newcaſtle's, 


the zoth of July, 1634. 


180. Love THE BEST Px 
cIanN. Com. by Ozell. The li- 
teral tranſlation of Moliere's L' 
Amour Medecin, not intended for 
the flage, 

181. Love THE CausE AND 
CUBE of Grier. A Tragedy, 
of three acts, by Thomas Cooke, 
8vo. 1744. 


lable taken from an old legal ſtory 
in one of our books of reports. 
Scene in the county of Kent. 

182, Love TRIUMPH AN T, or. 
Nature xvill prevail, Tragi-Com- 
by J. Dryden. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1694. This piece is 
the laſt Dryden wrote for the 
ſtage; and although it did not 


meet with the ſucceſs that moit 


of his plays had been indulged 
with, yet it muſt be acknowledged 
that 1n ſeveral parts of it the ye- 
nius of that great man breaks 
forth, eſpecially in the diſcovery 
of Alþphonſo's victorious love, and 
an the very lait ſcene, the cata(- 
trophe of which is extremely af- 


fecking, notwithſtanding that it is 


brought about contrary to the 
| rules 
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Acted at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, but juſtly damned, The 
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rules of Ariſtotle, by a change of 

will in Veramond. The plot of 
it appears to be founded on the 
ſtory of Fletcher's King and no 
King ; at leaſt on the corrections 
of the fable of that play, made by 
Rymer 1a his reflections on the 
tragedies of the laſt age. Thus, 
as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, Dryden 
began and ended his dramatic la- 
bours with ill ſucceſs, 


183. Loves TriuMPHANT, or, 


The Rival Goddiſſes, A Paſtoral 
Opera, by D. Bellamy, ſen. AR- 
ed by the young ladies of Mrs. 
Bellamy's Boarding-School, ſecond 
edition, 12mo. 1722. The plot of 
It is founded on the judgment of 
Paris. . 
184. LOVE WILL FIND OUT 
TE Way. Com. By T. B. 4to. 
1661. This is Shirley's Conſtaut 
Maid, with a new title. | 

185. LOVE WITHOUT INTE- 
REST, or, The Man too hard for 
the Maffer. Com. 4to. 1699. 
Who was the author of this piece 
I know not, but the dedication 3s 
ſubſcribed by Penkethman, and is 
directed to fix Lords, fix Knights, 
and twenty-four Eſquires; yet, not- 
withſtanding this ſplendid patron- 
age, it met with very little ſucceſs 
on its appearance at the Theatre 


Royal. 


186. The LovinG ENEMIES. 
Com. by L. Maidwell. Acted at 
the Duke of York's Theatre, 4to. 
1680. The epilogue of this play 
was written by Shadwell, trom 
whoſe Yiriuc/o the original hint of 
this comedy ſeems to have been 
derived; the part of Circumſdautio 
bearing a great reſemblance to the 
humour ct Sir Formal Jie, as 
may be ſeen by comparing the 
deſcription of the Magpies ſuck- 
ing a Hen's egg, in the fourth 
act of this play, with that of 
the Mouſe taken in a trap towards 
the end of the third act of the 


L O 


Virtuoſo. The ſcene is laid in 
Florence. 

187. Low LITE aBoveSTaigg, 
Farce, Anonymous, 8vo. 1759. 
This was never acted, nor intend- 
ed for the ſtage, but only a wretch- 
ed catch-penny tor the ſelling a 
pennyworth of blotted paper for a 
ſhilling, encouraged by the great 
ſucceſs of High Life below Stairs, 
which ſee in its place, 

188, Tit Loyal BROT HEI, 


or, Toe Perfian Prince. Trag. by 


Thomas Southern, 4to. 1682. This 
was our author's firſt play. The 
plot of it is taken from a novel, 
called Tachmas Prince of Verfa. 
'The prologue and epilogue are 
written by Dryden. The ſcene 
lies at Iſpahan in Perſia. 

189. Tus Loyat GBNERAI. 
Trag. by N. Tate, 4to. 1080. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre. 

190. Tus Loyal Lovesss, 
Tragi-Com. by Coſmo Manuche, 
4to. 1652. The author in this 
play has ſeverely laſhed the old 
committee-men and their intorm- 
ers in the perſons of Gripeman and 
Sodom. And Langbaine ventures 
a ſurmiſe that under the character 
of Phanaticus and Flyblow he has 
meant to expoſe an adventure of 
the famous Hugh Peters, with : 


butcher's wife ot St. Sepulchre's, 


with his revenge thereon ; ob- 
ſerving at the lame time that if 
his conjecture is right, it is but 
piece of juſtice that Peters ſhould 
find himſelf perſonated on ttt 
ſtage, who had ſo frequently 11d1- 
culed others when he acted the 
clown's part in Shakſpeare's com- 
pany of comedians. | 

191, TRE LovAL SHEPHERDs, 
or, The Rnftic Heroine. Dramatic 
Paſtoral, by T. Goodwin, dye. 


1779. 
192. THE Loyal SUI EGI. 


Tragi-Com. by Eeaumont ard 
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Fletcher, Fol. 1679. The ſcene lies 
at Moſco; and ſome parts of theplot 
and characters are ingenious and 
well ſupported, yet on the whole 


beſt pieces of theſe authors. Mr. 


Sheridan, however, thought it worth 
while to revive 1t on his Theatre at 


T Dublin ſome years ago, and re- 


print it with a few alterations of 
his own. | | 

193. Lucinpa, Dramatic En- 
tertainment of three acts, by 
Charles Jenner, Printed at the 
end of Letters from Lotvario to 


Peneloze, two volumes, 13mo. 
176 8 
194. Lucius, the fir/? Ch: i/tian 


King of Britain, {rag. by Mrs. 
Manley, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
410, 1717. This play is founded 
on the legendary accounts of this 
monarch, given by the Monkiſh 
writers, improved with a conſider- 
able ſhare of agreeable fiction of 
her own. It met with good ſuc- 
ceſs, and is dedicated to Sir 
Richard Steele, who, although ſhe 
had' formerly abuſed him in the 
Atalantis, was now to well recon- 
ciled to her, that he wrote the 
Prologue to this piece, as Mr. Prior 
did the Epilogue. The ſcene lies 


in the Capital of Aquitaine. 


195. Lucius Junivs BRurus, 
Father of his Country. Trag. by 
Nathaniel Lee. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1681. This 
is a very fine play, being fall of 
great manly ſpitit, force, and vi- 
gour, with leſs of the bombaſt 
than frequently runs through this 
author's works. The plot of it is 
partly from the real Hiſtories of 
Florus, Livy, Diowſ. Halic. &c. 
and partly from the fictions in 
the Romance of Clelia. The ſcene 
between Vindicius and the elder 
Brutus ſeems to bear a great re- 


femblance to that between Hamlet 


and Polonius. The ſcene lies in 
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Rome. Gildon, in his Preface to 
The Patriot, ſays, this play was 
forbid, after the third day's acting, 
by Lord Chamberlain Arlington, 
as an antimonarchial play. 

196. Lucius Jux ius BRuUTUs. 
Trag. by Mr. Duncombe. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1735. 12mo. 
1747. This play is built upon 
Voltaire's Tragedy of Brutus. For 
a hiſtory of its progreſs to the 
itage, fee Duncombe's Letters, 
vol. III. p. 144. It was acted fix 
nights. 

197. Lucius Junius BRUTUS, 
or, {he Foxpulſon of the Targuins, 
Hiſtorical Play, by Hugh Down- 
ham, M. D. 8vo. 1779. An at- 
tempt to reitore the familiar blank 
verſe which was uſed in the laſt 
century. This play was never 
acted, but poſſeſſes great merit, 

198. THE Lucky CHANCE, 


cr, Au Alderman's Bargain, by Mrs. 


Behn. AGed by their Majeſties 
ſervants, 41@. 1687. This play 
was greatly exclaimed againit by 
the critics of that time, whoſe ob- 
jections the author has endea- 
voured to obviate in her preface. 
The crime laid to her charge was 
indecency and an intrigue bor- 
dering both in action and lan- 
guage on obſcenity. From this 
ſhe has vindicated herſelf, if re- 
torting the accuſation on others, 
and proving herſelf only guilty in 


a leſſer degree than others had 


been before her, may be eſteemed 
a viadication. But, in ſhort, the 
beſt excuſe that can be made for 
her, 1s the faſhionable licentiouſ- 
neſs of the time ſhe wrote in, 
when the bare-faced intrigue of a 
court and nation of gallantry, ren- 
dered thoſe things apparently 


chaſte and decent, which would 


at this time be hiſſed off the ſtage 
as obſcene and immoral. As to 
the plot, it is for the moſt part 
original, excepting only the in- 
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cident of Gaymar's enjoy ing Lady 
Fullbank, and taking her for the 
devil, which is copied from Kicꝶ- 


Jhaw and Aretina in the Lady of 
Pleaſure, by Shirley. The ſcene, 


Eondon. 3 
1909. ThE Luck Y Dis covERx, 
or, The Tanner of York, A Ballad 
Opera, Anonymous. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. N. D. [1738.] 


It was alſo performed at the ſame 


theatre about the year 1754, for 
the benefit of Mr. Arthur, who 
then claimed it as written by him- 
ſelf. 

200. THE Lucky EscArE. 
Muſical Farce, by Mrs. Robinſon. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, April 30, 


1778, for the benefit of the au- 


201. Lupus FILIORUu n IS- 
R AELISs. Repreſented by the 


Guild of Corpus Chriſti, at Cam- 


bridge, on that feſtival, in the 
year 1355. See Maſters's Hiſt. 
e. C. C. p. 5. vol. I. 

202. LuuINALIA, or, The Fe/t:- 
wal of Light, 4to 1627. Preſented 
in a maſque at Court, by the 
Queen's Majeſty and her ladies, on 
Shrove-Tueſday night, 4to. 1637. 
At her Majeſty's command the 


celebrated Inigo Jones, who was at 


that time ſurveyor of the board of 
works, took on himſelf the con- 


trivance of machinery for this 


maſque, the invention of which 
conhited principally in the prefent- 
ing Light and Darkneſs ; Night re- 
preſenting the anti-maſque or in- 
troduction, and the ſubject ot the 
main-maſque being Light. 

203. THE LUNATICk. Com, 


Dedicated to the Three Ruling 
 »>B—==s, at the new houle in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1705. 


204. ELuront, or, The Inquiſiter. 


dy Alexander Gordon, 8vo. 1731. 


205. Lusr's Doux ION, or, 
The Laſcivious Juen. Trag. by 
Chriſtopher Marloe, 12mo, 1657. 


E 
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12mo. 1661. This is very fan, 
from being a bad play in itſelf;, 
but was afterwards altered by Mrs.“ 
Behn, and acted under the title of 
Abdelazar, or The Moor's Rewvenge, 6 
which ſee in its proper place. 

206. An Enterlude called Lus ry. 
JuvtznTus, y deſcribiig the 
Fralltie of Youth : of Nature prone 
to Yyce: by Grace and good Counce!! 
traynable to Vertue, to. b. I. 1561, 

The Dramatis Perfone ate: 
Meſſenger | Luſty Juventus] Good 
Counſaill| Knowledge Sathan the 
devyll Hypocrilie| Felowſhyp Ab- 
hominable-lyving | an Harlot| 
God's-mercifull-promiſes. | 

The following is the Printer'; 


| 

colophon : 
Finis, quod R. Newer. Imprinted 

at London in Paule's churche. yeard, 
by Abraham Dele at the figne of the 
Lambe. ) 
As in the ancient interlude of t 
EVERY MAN occaſion 1s taken to 
inculcate great reverence for old 
mother church, ſo (as Dr. Percy ob- \ 
ſerves) our poet, Maſter R. Wever, c 
with equal ſucceſs, attacks both. \ 
In Zu/ily Fuventus, chapter and f 
verſe are every where quoted is j 
formally as in a ſermon. From c 
this play we learn that mot of e 
the young people were New G9. v 
pellers, or friends to the Reforma- e 
tion, and that the old were tena- n 
cious of the doctrines imbibed in t 
their youth, Hence the Devil a 
is introduced Jamenting the dows- e 
fal of ſuperſtition ; and in ano- h 
ther place Hypocriſy complains t! 
that the younger part of the world n 
is growing too wiſe for his in- p 
tereſts.- > 80 U 
207. Tus Lyar. Com..of i Þ 
three acts, by Samuel Foote, 5 
1762. Printed 8vo. 1764. Thi tc 
piece was originally intended ot 
to have been repreſented du- b 
ring the ſummer partnerſhip be. = 


tween Mr. Murpby and the au-, 
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thor, but the run of thoſe pieces 
they had before brought on, and 
the unexpected neceſſity of their 
performing the Y7/hes, having ex- 
hauſted the time limited for their 
repreſentation, this was obliged to 
be deferred till the enſuing win- 
ter, when it was repreſented for 
the firſt time at the Theatre in 
Covent-Garden. Its ſucceſs was 
but very indifferent; and indeed 
it mult be confeſſed that it was in 
{elf far from equal to the ge- 
ncrality cf this gentleman's works. 
As to the plot, it is almoſt en- 
tirely borrowed from Sir Richard 
Steele's Lying Lover ; which was 
itſelf founded on the Menteur of 
Corneille, which was moreover 
little more than a tranſlation from 
a dramatic piece written by Lopez 
de Vega. It 15 not much to be 
wondered, therefore, if the diſh, 
thus ſerved up at a fourth hand, 
did not retain the whole of its 
original reliſh, And though there 
were here and there ſome ſtrokes 
of 'humour which were not un- 
worthy of their author, and ſome 
few touches of temporary ſatire, 
yet the character of the Har had 
certainly neither native originality 
enough in it to pleaſe as a no- 
velty, nor additional beauties 
enough either in his dreſs or de- 
meanour to excite a freſh atten- 
tion to him as a new acquaint- 
ance, And what ſeemed ftill more 
extraordinary, the author, who 
himſelf pertormed the part, and 
therefore one would imagine 
might have had an eye to his uwn 
peculiar excellencies in the wri- 
ting it, had not even aimed, as he 
has moſt uſually done, at afford- 
ing himſelf any opportunity in it 
for exerting thoſe amazing talents 
of mimickry which he has ever 
been fo remarkable for, and fo 
inimitable in. In ſhort, on the 
whole, it was rather tedious and 
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unentertaining, having neither 
enough of the Vis comica to keep 
up the attention of an audience 
through ſo many acts as a farce, 
nor a ſufficiency of incident and 
ſentiment to engage their hearts, 
if conſidered under the denomi- 
nation of a comedy. 
been often acted as a Farce. 

208. Tur LyaR. Com, in 
three acts, Bvo. 17603. A catch- 
penny intended to be impoſed on 
the public for Mr. Foote's play of 
the ſame name. | 

209. Lycipas. Maſque. Not 
ated, 4to. 1762. Printed with 
ſome poems. 

210. Lycilpas. Muſical En- 
tertainment, performed at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1767. The words 
altered from Milton, and intend- 
ed as a Dirge on the duke of 
York's death. It was acted only 
one night. | 

211. TRE LyinG Lovexss, or, 
Tle Ladie, Fricndſhif, Com. by 
Sir Richard Steele. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1704. As this 


author borrowed part of all his 


plots from other authors, it is not 
at all to be wondered at if we 
find that to be the caſe with this 
piece among the reſt, the main 
groundwork of the deſign being 
taken from the Mentrur of P. 
Corneille, the characters of ON 
and Young Bookwit from the Ge- 
ronte and Doraate of that piece, 
and many of the incidents very 
cioſely copied. How far Sir 
Richard has fallen ſhort of, or im- 
proved on, bis original, is a point 
that I ſhall not take on me in 
this place to determine, but ſhall 
only obſerve that I do not think 
it by any means equal to any one 
of his other plays. 

212. Tük LyING VALET. C. 
in two acts, by David Garrick, 
8vo. 1748. This little piece made 
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It has ſince 


its ürſt appearance at the Theatre 
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in Goodman's Fields; but the au- 
thor, ſoon quitting that place for 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 
brought his Farce with him, 
which was there ated with great 
and deſerved applauſe. Some of 


the nibblers in cruiciſm have 


charged this piece as being bor- 
rowed from ſome French comedy; 
but as I have never yet heard the 
title of the ſuppoſed original men- 


tioned, I cannot avoid, as far as. 


to the extent of my own know- 
ledge, acquitting the author from 


this accuſation. A charge, how- 


ever, which, wherever laid, I am 
ever apt to ſuſpect as rather the 
eſfect of envy, than of a love of 


Juſtice or the public, as it has ever 


been the practice of the very beſt 
writers in all ages and nations to 
make uſe of valuable hints in the 
works of their neighbours, ſor the 
uſe and ad vantage of thoſe of their 
countrymen, to whom thoſe works 
may not be ſo familiar as to them- 
ſelves. No man in his ſenſes 
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would, I think, quarrel with a fine 
noſegay, becauſe ſome of the moſt 
beautiful flowers in it happened 
to have been gathered in a neigh. 
bouring country; nor is the world 
much leſs obliged to the perſon 
who favours it with a good tranf- 
lation of a good author, than to 
that author himſelf, or one of 
equal exce:Jence at home, Jn. 
treating pardon, however, for this 
ſmall digreſſion, I ſhall now pro. 


ceed to the little dramatic work 


under conſideration, u hich, whe- 


ther original, tranſlation, or copy, 


has undoubtedly great merit, if 
character, plot, incident, and a 
rank of diction well adapted to 
thoſe characters, can give it a juſt 
title to the praiſe I have beſtowed 
cn it. Nor can there be ſtronger 


evidence borne to its deſerts, than 


that approbation which conſtantly 
attended on it through the no- 
merous repetitions of it at both 
our Theatres. 


M. 


MA 
i. as Macarovi. Com. 
by - Hitchcock, per- 
formed at York, 8vo. 1773. It was 


once ated at the Fv-Market. 
2. Maczttnu. 'Irag. by W. 
Shakſpeare, Fol. 1522, This play 


is extremely irreguiar, every One 
of the rules of the Drama being 
entirely and repeatedly broken in 
upon. Yet, noiwithſtanding, it 
contains an infinity of beauties, 
both with reſpect to le- guage, 
character, paſſion, and incident. 
The incantations of the witches 
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ate equal, if not ſuperior, to the 
Canidia of Horace. The uſe this 
author has made of Bauquo's ghcit 


towards the heightening the already 


cared imagination of Macbelb, is 
inimitably fine, Lady Mach, 
diſcovering her own crimes in her 
ſleep, is perfectly original and 
admirably conducted. Macbeil“ 
ſoliloquies, both before and after 


the murder, are maſter- pieces of 


unmatchable writing; while his 
readineſs of being deluded at fr 


by the witches, and his deip*% 
(10+; 


* 
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3. Machzrk. Trag. with all 
the alterations, amendments, ad- 
ditions, and new ſongs. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1674. 
This alteration was made by Sir 
William Davenant. N 
Downes the prompter ſays, that 
Nat Lee the Poet having an in- 
clination to turn actor, had the 
part of Duncan aſſigned to him on 
this revival, but did not ſucceed 
in it. His name, however, ſtands 
againſt the character in the printed 
copy. It was performed with 
great ſplendor, The muſic by 


Mr. Lock. 
the Hiſtorical 


"2 203 
tion on the diſcovery of the fatal 
ambiguity and loſs of all hope 
from ſupernatural predictions, pro- 
duce a cataſtrophe truly juſt, and 
formed with the utmoſt judgment. 
In a word, notwithſtanding all its 
irregularities, it is certainly one of 
the beſt pieces of the very beſt 
maſter in this kind of writing that 
the world ever produced. The 

lot is founded on the Scottiſh 
Fitory, and may be traced in 
the writings of Hector Boethius, 
Buchavapv, Holingſhed, &c. in 
Heywood's Hierarchy of Angels, 
and in the firſt book of Heylin's 


— A my blu n w_ne 
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Coſmograp/y. The entire ſtory at 
large, however, collected from 
them all, is to be ſeen in a work 
in three volumes, 12mo. inticuled 
Vab/peare iiluſtrated, vol. I. The 
ſcene in the end of the ſourth act 
lies in England. Through all the 
reſt of the play it is in Scotland, 
and chiefly at Macbethb's Caſtle at 
Inverneſs. | 


„ This play, ſays Dr, Johnſon, 


« js deſervedly celebrated for the 


© propriety of its fictions, and 
* ſolemnity, grandeur, and va- 
& riety of its action, but ic has no 
* nice diſcriminations of cha- 
racter; the events are too great 
to admit the influence of par- 


4. MaAcBETH, 


Tragedy of, (written originally by 


Shakſpeare). Newly adapted to the 


ſtage with alterations, by ]. Lee, as 


performed at the Theatre in Edin- 


burgh, 8V0.1753. Language is not 


ſtrong enough to expreſs our con- 


tempt of Mr. Lee's performance, If 
ſenſe, ſpirit, and verſification, were 
ever diſcoverable in Shakſpeare's 


play, fo ſure has our reformer laid 
them all in ruins. Criticiſm diſ- 


dains to point out each particular 
miſchief of this monkey hand ; 


but yet, gentle reader, accept the 


following ſpecimen of its attempt 
to improve the well-known in- 
cantation with which the fourth 


« ticular diſpoſitions, and the act begins: 

* courſe of the action neceſſarily | 1. Witch. 
be & determines the conduct of the No milk-maid yet hath been bedew'd. 
113 5 5 id But thrice his egy IR hath . 
i 1 by (rs Langer of; eee 13 | 3. Witch R 
iy : well deſeri ed; an now not Twice and once the hedge-pig whin'dy 
; W © whether it may not be ſaid, in Shutting his eyes againſt the wind. 
„ © defence of ſome parts which now 1. Witch. | 
8 « ſeem improbable, that in Shak- Up hollow oaks — RN climb. 
1d ; lp eare's time It was neceſſary 0 And Hecate % tis time. 
if * warn credulity againſt vain and 3. Witch. « 


* illuſive predictions. 


Then round about the cauldron go, 


BE 


And poiton'd entrails in it throw. 
1. Witch. 
Toad (that under moffy tone, 
Nights and days has, thirty one, 
Swelter'd venom fleeping got) 


Boll ficſt in the inchanted pot, &c. &Cc. 
P 2 TL MA- 


of „The paſſions are directed to 
* their true end. Lady Macbeth 
is merely deteſted; and though 
the. courage of Macbeth pre- 
ſerves ſome eſteem, yet every 
* reader rejoices at his fall.” 
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N. 
. Mapam FiIckLE, or, The 
Wi Falſe One. Com. by Thomas 
Durfey. Acted at the Duke's 


Theatre, 4to. 1677. This author, 
who, in regard both of plot and 


character, was certainly one of the 


reateſt plagiaries that ever exiſted, 
bh prefixed to this play a motto 
from Horace, viz. Non cutivis 
Homini contingit adire Corinthum, 
which Langbaine has humourouſly 
enough explained to imply, That 
& he could not write a play without 
& fealing.” At leaſt, however, he 
has given no proof to the contrary 
of ſuch explanation in the piece 
before us, which is wholly made 
vp from other comedies. For in- 
flance, the character of Sir Arthur 
Old-Love is a plain copy of Ve- 
terano, in the Antiquary; as is allo 
the incident of Zechiel's creeping 
into the Tavern Buſh, and Tilburn's 


being drunk under it, &c, of the 


ſcene of Sir Rcwerence Lamard and 
Pimfeavell, in the Walks of {/lington 
and Hog /don. There are alſo ſe- 
vera! hints in it borrowed from 
Marſton's Faiz. The ſcene is 
laid in Covent-Garden. | 

'6. Tug Map CAPTAIN. Opera, 
by Robert Drury. Acted at Good- 
man's Fields, 8vo. 17 33. Prologue 
ſpoken by the author, 


7. Thug MAD CovPLE WELL. 
MATCH'd. Comedy, by Richard 


Brome, 8vo. 165 3. This play met 
with good ſucceſs, and was revived 
with ſome veiy trivial alterations by 
Mrs. Behn, under the title of Te 
Debauchee, or The Credulous Cuckuld, 
and reprinted in 4to. 1677. 

8. Tart Map-nyovust. Re- 
bearſal of a new Ballad Opera, 


burleſqued, called THE MAp- 


BOUSE, after the manner of Paſ- 
quin, by R. Baker. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 8vo. 1737. 

9. Tak Map Lover, Tragi- 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 


4 


Fol, 1647. This play is par.ica- 
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larly commended by Sir Aſton 
Cockain, in his copy of verſes on 
Fletcher's Plays. The ſcene lies 
at Paphos. The plot of Cleanthe, 
ſuborning the prieſt to give a falſe 
oracle in favour of her brother 
Syphax is borrowed from the ſtory 
of Mundus and Paulina, in Joſe- 
phus, Book 18- Ch. 4. 

10. THE HISTORY oF Manog 
KINO oF BRITAIN. By Francis 
Beaumont. Entered on the books 
of the Stationers' Company June 
29, 1660 ; but not printed. 

11. MapriGalL AND Teuvi.- 
LETTA. A Mock Tragedy, $vo, 
1758. This piece was written by 
Mr. Reed. It was performed 3 
the Theatre Royal in Covent 
Garden one night only, under the 


direction of Theoph. Cibber. It is 


intended as a ridicule upon ſome 
of the later performances of the 
buſkin, and is executed with much 
humour. 

12, A Map WORLD MY Mas- 
TERS, Com. by Thomas Middle 
ton. Acted by the children of 
Paul's, 4to. 1608, Ato. 1640. 
This 1s a very good play, and has 
been fince borrowed from by many 
writers; particularly by Mrs. Behn, 
in her (ity Heir; and by C. 
Johnſon, in his Country Laſes, 

13. THE MacicGiRDLE. Bur. 
letta, by George Savile Carey. 
Aged at Marybone-Gardens, gto. 
Sf © bas : 

14. THE MAGICIAN or THE 
MovxTain, Pantomime. Add 
at Drury Lane, 1763, The good 
ſenſe of the audience condemned 
this piece to oblivion after, I think, 
two repreſentations, * 

15, The MacneT, Mufical 
Entertainment, pertormed ar Mz- 
ry bone-Gardens, 4t0. 1771. 

16. TE MAGNETIC LADY, 
or, Humours reconciPd, Com. b. 
Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1640, This play 
is in general eſteemed a very good 

One; 
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one, yet did not eſcape the cen- 
ſure of ſome critics of that time; 


rticularly Mr. Gill maſter of 


Paul's ſchool, or his fon, wrote a 
ſatire againſt it, which Ben Jonſon 
wrote a reply to, with equal, if 
not greater ſeverity. Thoſe who 
are curious to ſee both will find 
them in Langbaine, 8vo. 1691, p. 
292. 

5 7. MàANITICENCE.] A goodly 
interlude and a meſ ry deuy ſed and 
made by | mayſter Skelton poet | 
laureate late de | ceaſyd.*, See Uni- 
verſity Library, Cambridge, D. 4. 
8. It contains 60 folio pages in 
the l lack letter, muſt have taken 
up a conſiderable time in the re- 
preſentation, and was printed by 
Raſtell in about 1533, It begins 
with a dialogue between Pelicite 
and Lyb:ries _ | 
8 Fylycite. 

Al thyngys contryvyd by mannys 

reaſon, | 

The world envyrenyd of hygh and low 

eſtate, 

Be it erly or late welth hath a ſeaſon ; 

Welth is of wyſdome the very trewe 

probate. 55 
The ſubſtance of the Allegory, ſays 
Mr. Warton, (Who had never ſeen 
any other copy than Mr. Garrick's, 


of which the firſt leaf and title are 


wanting) 1s briefly this, Magni 
ferner becomes a dupe to two ler- 
vants and favourites, Fanſy, Coun- 
terfet Countenance, Crafiy Conveyance, 


: Clockyd Coluſion, Courtly Abufion, and 


Foly. At length he is ſeized and 
robbed by Adver/yte, by whom he 
is given up as a priſoner to Po- 
verte, He is next delivered to 
Deſpare and Miſebefe, who offer him 
a knife and a halter, He ſnatches 
the knife, to end his miſeries by 


ſlabbing himſelf; when Good Hope - 


and Redrogje appear, and perſuade 
him to take rhe rubarbe of repentance 
with ſome ge gummes, and a few 
dramnes of dewvocyon, He becomes 


acquainted with Cireamſpciyon and 


E 
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Perſeverance, follows their diree- 
tions, and ſeeks for happineſs in a 
ſtate of penitence and contrition. 
There 1s ſome humour here and 
there in the dialogue, but the al- 
luſions are commonly low. Al- 
though many Moralities were writ- 
ten about this period, Magnificence 
and the Nigramanfir, by Skelton, 
are the firſt chat bear the name of 
their author, | 

18. Tus Macniricent Lo- 
VERS, Com. by Ozell, This is 
only a tranſlation, intended for the 
cloſet alone, of Les Amans Magni- 
fiques of Moliere. 

19. MAanoMer, the Impoſior. Tr. 
by J. Miller. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1744. This is little 
more than a good tranſlation of 
The Mahomet of Voltaire, whoſe 
writings indeed breathe ſuch a 
ſp:rit of liberty, and have con- 
tracted ſuch a reſemblance to the 
manners of the Engliſh authors, 
that they ſeem better adapted to 
ſucceed on the Engliſh ſtage with- 
out much alteration, than thoſe of 
any other foreign writer. This 
play met with tolerable ſucceſs, 
its merits having fair play from the 
ignorance of the pr-judiced part of 
the audience with regard to its 
author, who unfortunately did not 
ſurvive to reap any advantage from 
it, for being unable to put the fi- 
niſhing hand to it, he received ſome 
aſſiſtance in the completing of it 
from Dr. John Hoadly. The au- 
thor died during its run; and not 
long after his death, Fleetwood, - 
then manager of Drury-Lane 


Theatre, permitted the widow to 


attempt the performing of it at 
that. houſe for her benefit ; when 
notw:thitanding the diſpn'e which 
had been fora long time ſubſiſting 
between that manager and the 
town, with regard to the abating 
the advanced prices on entertain- 
ments (and Which, as his patent 

3 was 
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was very near expired, he was by 
no means anxious to reconcile) 
had ariſen to ſuch an height, as to 
occaſion nightly riots at the houſe, 
and a determination on the ſide of 
the audience to permit no repre- 
ſentation till their propoſed re- 
formation was complied with, yet 
ſo favourable was the town on this 
occaſion, that the play not only 
went off without the leaft inter- 
ruption, but the houſe was ſo full, 
as to enable the widow to clear up- 
wards of an hundred pounds by the 
Profits of it. N 

This was alſo the play which, in 


the year 1753, was the innocent 


cauſe of a conſiderable revolution 


in the dramatic world, in another 


kingdom, viz. that of Ireland, and 
which finally terminated in the 
entire abdication of a theatrical 
monarch, although he had with 
great labour and aſſiduity brought 
his domain into a more flouriſhing 
ſtate than any of his predeceſſors 
had done: for through the too 
great warmth of party-zeal in a 
confiderable part of the audience, 
which inſiſted on a repetitzon of 
certain paſſages in this play, which 
appeared to them applicable to 
ſome perſons then in power, and 
perhaps a too peremptory manner 
of oppoſing that zeal on the ſide 
of Mr. Sheridan, then manager of 
the Theatre Royal in Smock-Alley, 
Dublin, a diſturbance enſued, in 
conſequence of which, Sheridan 
was obliged to quit firſt the houſe 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, and 
"afterwards the kingdom for the 
ſupport of his fortune. The thea- 
tre was ſhut up for the remainder 
of that ſeaſon ; and the manage- 
ment of it, after divers ineffectual 
ſtruggles made by Sheridan for 
ſome time, partly by deputation, 


and partly in perſon, to reinſtate 


himſelf in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
It, has at Jength deyolved totally 
into other hands, 
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This play was revived at Drury. 
Lane in the year 1765, and haz 
ſince been frequently acted with 
applauſe. | 

20. Tus Maipen's 
DaY. Com. by Chriſtopher Mar. 
low and John Day, Entered on 
the books of the Stztioners? Com- 
pany April 8, 1654; and was 


amongſt thoſe deſtroyed by Mr, 
Warburton's ſervant. 


21. A MAI UDENRHEAD WEL, 
Los r. Com. by Fhomas Hey. 
wood, 4to. 1634. | 

22. Tus Main or Barz. 
Com. by Samuel Foote, Eſq, Ack. 
ed at the Hay-Market in 1771, 
Printed in 8vo. 1778. A tranſ— 
action which happened at Bath, 
in which a perſon of fortune was 
ſaid to have treated a young lady 


celebrated for her muſical talents 


in a very cenſurable manner, af- 
forded the ground-work of this 
extremely entertaining perform- 
ance. The delinquent is here 
held up to ridicule under the name 
of Flint, and it will be difficult to 


point out a character drawn with 


more truth and accuracy than the 
preſent, eſpecially in the ſecond 
act, The parts of Lady Catheriue 
Colaſlream, Sir Chriftopher Crifpte, 
and Bidy Button, are alſo all highly 
finiſhed, and render the piece one 
of rhe moſt pleaſing of this writer, 

23. THE Mal or Hoxouk, 
Tragi-Com. by Phil. Maſſinger, 
Acted at the Phœnix, Drury-Lane, 
4to. 1632. 4to. 1638. This play 
met with great applauſe, and has 


a copy of verſes prefixed by Sir 


Aſton Cockain. 

24. RHE Marr or Kent, Com. 
by —— Waldron, 8vo. 1778. 
This was originally acted at Drury - 
Lane 1773, for the author's be- 
ne fit. | 

25, ThE MAIèD In Tye MILL. 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Fol. 1647. This is. a very my 

ent 
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lent play, and was one of thoſe 
which after the Reſtoration were 
revived at the Duke of York's 
Theatre. The ſerious part of the 
plot, viz. that which relates to 
Antonio, 1ſ/menia, and Aminta, is 
borrowed from a Spaniſh romance, 
called, Gerardo; and the comic 
part, with the affair of Orrane's 
ſeizing FHlorimel, the Miller's ſup- 
poſed daughter, and attempting 
her chaſtity, from Belleforeſt's H:/- 
toires Fragiques, Tom, 1, Hiſt. 12, 
The ſcene lies in Spain. 

26. Tus Maid or THE MILL. 
Com. Opera, by Haac Bickerftaff*, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, $vo, 


1765. This is taken irom Richard- 


ſon's Novel of Pamela, and was 
performed with great ſucceſe. 

27, TRE Main of THE OAEs. 
Dramatic Entertainment, by John 
Burgoyne, Eſq. ' Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1774. The ſtyle of 
this performance is leſs offenſively 
affected than that of certain pro- 
clamations, which induced the 
Americans to ſtyle our author he 
Chrononhotonthologos of War, The 
Maid of the Oats, in ſhort, is a piece 
thit confers no honour, and brings 
no diſgrace on its parent. A few 
bold touches from Mr. Garrick's 
pen are ſuppoſed to have ſent it 
with additional force on the ſage. 
As the work of a patrior, a patriot 


manager may revive it; but per- 


haps tew audiences will thank him 
tor his zeal, or (to uſe Burgoynian 
phraſe) applaud his ſca'e of /alent 
in the direction of a theatre, and 
declare that he conſults the public 


inclination 2 4 charm. 


This piece was occaſioned by 
the Fete Champetre given at the 


1 
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Theatre Royal, 4to. 1693. Scene, 
London. There is a ſong in this 


play hy Congreve. 


29. Thx Malp's METAaMOR- 
nos ES. Com. by John Lyly, 4to. 
1600. This play was frequently 
ated by the children of Paul's, 
and is one of thoſe pieces in which 
the author has attempted to refine 
the Engliſh language. Ihe great- 


eſt part of the play, and particu- 


larly the whole firſt act, is written 
in verſe. 
:0. THE Main's REVENGE. T. 


by Ja. Shirley. Added at the pri- 


vate houſe, Drury-Lane, 4to. 1630. 
The plot is taken from Reynolds“ 
God's Revenge again}? Murder, Book 
2. Lift. 7. and the ſcere lies at 
Liſhon. This is ſaid to be the 
ſecond play Shirley wrote. 

31. The Maip's TRAGEDY, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, Acte 
at the Black-Priers, 4to. 1622. 
Ata. 1630. 4to. 1638. 4to. 1641. 
4to, 1650. 4to. 1661, This play 
is an exceeding good one, and ever 
met with univerſal approbation. 
It has not, however, been intro- 


duced to any of our audiences for 


ſome years paſt, Scene, Rhodes. 

32. ThE Maid's TRAGEDY, 
by Edm. Waller. See the pre- 
ceding article. In this play the 
cataſtrophe is rendered fortunat?. 
Mr. Fenton obſerves, that Lang- 
baine miſtook in affirming that 
King Charles the Second would 
not ſuffer the play to appear on 


at the Theatre Roval as originally 
written, but never with Waller's 
altergtions.  - 


the ſtage, being aſſured by N Y 
Southerne, that in the latter end 
of that reign he hag ſeen it acted 

J 
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Oats in Kent, on the marriage of 


N 33. MAIESTY MISLED, or, The 
the Earl of Derby and Lady Betty 


Overthrotu of Evil Minifters. Tr. 
8vo. 1734. The ticle-page ſays it 
was intended to be ated at one of 
the theatres, but was refuſed for 
certain reaſons, : 


F4 


Hamilton, June 9, 1774. 
28. [ng MariD'sLAsTPRAYER, 
or, Any rather than fail. Com. by 
Thomas Southerne, Acted at the 
| 34. Mas 
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34- MalEsT v MISLED, Trag. 
8vo. 1770. 

35. Makes a Noiss Tow, 
Farce, occaſioned by the lighting 


of a loyal bonfire, with that bruſh 


of iniquity Mr, B=—y, who was 
burnt in effigy at the town of 
Wakefield i in Yorkſhire, 8 0. 1718. 
This piece ſeems to be both local 
and temporary. Scene, Wake- 
field. 

36. Taz MATI-CowrENT. T. 
Com. by John Marſton. Acted 
by the King's ſervants, 4to. 1604. 
Of this play there are two edi- 
tions 1n the ſame year, To one 
of the copies are added an Induc- 
tion, a new charater, and other 
particulars, by John Weblter. It 
is dedicated in the warmelt and 


"moſt complimentary manner poſ- 


üble to Ben Jonſon ; yer fo fickle 
And uncertain a thing is friend- 
. ſhip, eſpecially among poets whoſe 


— Intereſts both in fame and fortune 
bare frequently apt to claſh with 
each other, that we find this very 


author, two years afterwards, in 
the epiſtle prefixed to his So- 
" phoniſba, caſing very harſh and 
> ſevere, though oblique reflectione, 
on the Sejanus and Cataline of the 


writer whom he at this time ad- 
dreſſed as the moſt exalted genius 


** 


of the age he lived in. Some of 


Marſton's enemies repreſented this 


play as deſigned to ſtrike at par- 
ticular characters; but Langbaine 


5 ö endeavours to vindicate the author 


from that change, calling it an 
- honeſt general ſatire. 
37. ThE MALE CoquerTE, 


or, Seventeen Hundred Fifty-ſewen, 


Farce, by David Garrick, Efq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1758. 
This littte piece was planned, 
written, apd acted, in leſs than a 
month. It firſt appeared at Mr. 
M ocdward*s benefit, and is in- 
tended to expoſe a kind of cha- 
racter no leſs frequent about ibis 


* 


1 


near her, their ſole 
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town than either the Haſbes or Fi}. 
Ze, but much more pernicious: 
than both, and which the author 
has diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Daffodils; a ſpecies of men who, 
without hearts capable of ſenfi- 
bility; or even manhood enough to 
reliſh, or wiſh for enjoyment with 
the ſex, yet, from a deſire of being 
conſidered as gallants, make court 
to every woman indiſcriminately ; 
whoſe reputation is certain to be 
ruined from the inſtant theſe in- 
ſets have been obſerved to ſettle 
aim being to 
obtain the credit of an amour, 
without ever once reflecting on the 
fatal conſequences that may attend 
thereon in the deſtruction of pri- 
vate peace and domeſtic happineſs, 
This character, although a very 
common one, ſeems to be new to 
the ſtage, and is, in the importance 
to the world of rendering it de- 
teſtable to ſociety, undoubtedly 
worthy of an able pen. The au- 
thor of this farce has taken as broad 
ſte ps towards this point as the ex- 
tent of ſo ſmall a work would give 
ſcope for, yet his cataſtrophe is 
ſomewhat unnatural, and his hero's 
diſgrace not rendered public e- 
nough to anſwer the end entirely. 
As to the ſecond title of it, there 
ſeems no apparent reaſon for the 
annexing it, unleſs it is to afford 
occaſion for a humorous prologue 
wricten and ſpoken by Mr. Gar- 
rick, the author of the piece. 

38. The MALL, or, The Modyb 
Lovers. Com. by J. D. Acted at 
the Theatie Royal, 4to. 1574. 
This play has been aſcribed to 
Dryden, yet its ſtyle and manner 
bear but little reſemblance to thoſe 
of that author, and therefore it is 
more reaſonable to imagine it the 
work of ſome obſcurer writer, 

39. MALcolu. Trag. by Mils 
Roberts, 8 vo. 1779. This tragedy 
was never added. "2 time of the 
1 
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action is, when Edgar Atheling 
fled into Scotland from William 
the Conqueror. | 

40. MAMAMOUCHI, or, The Ci- 
tizen turn'd Gentleman, by Edward 
Ravenſcroft, 4to. 1675. This play 
is wholly borrowed, and that even 


| without the leaſt acknowledgment 


of the theft, from the Mon. Pour- 
ceaugnac and the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme of Moliere. It was printed 
under the latter title only, 4to.167 2, 
and was acted at the Duke's Thea 

tre. At the end is an epilogue, 
ſpoken at the Middle Temple, by 
which it appears that the author 
was a ſtudent there. | 

41. MANGoRa, KING OF THE 
TIMBUSIANS, Tr. by Sir Thomas 
Moore, 4to. 1718, This play was 
brought on the ſtage at the Thea- 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, but 
was very deſervedly damned; it 
being both with reſpect to plot, 
language, and every other eſſential 
of dramatic writing, a moſt con- 
temptible piece. 5 

42. Tus Man HATER. Com. 
by Ozell. This is only a tranſ- 
lation from the Miſanthrope of Mo- 
liere. 

42. Tux MAN HATER, Com. 
tranſlated from the French, and 
printed in Foote's Comic Theatre, 
W. V. | | 

44. Tux MANacEers. Com. 
410. 1768. Relates to the dif- 
terences then ſubſiſting amongſt 
the proprietors of Covent-Garden 
Theatre. 


45, IHE MANACEN IN Dis- 


TRESS, Prelude, by George Col- 
man. Acted at the Hay-Market, 
dvo. 1780. | 

46. MANHOOD anDWisDOME, 
Maſue of muche Inſtructiout. 
Anonymous, 4to. 1563. 

47. MAN LIus CaPpITOLINUS, 
Trag. by . Ozeil, 12mo. 1715. 
This is a tranſlation in blank verie 
from the French of Monſ. de la 


Ca 1 
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Foſſe. I believe it was never in- 
tended for the Engliſh ſtage, but 


was acted at Paris for threeſcore 
nights running, at the time that 
the earl of Portland was ambaſſa- 
dor at the French court. The 
ſubject of it is from hiſtory, and 
is to be found in the 6th book of 
Livy's 1ſt Decade, The tranſlator 
obſerves, that La Foſſe ſtudied 
ſome time at the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. 

48. Man AND WIE, or, The 
Shakeſpeare Fubilee. Com. by Geo. 
Colman. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1770. This ſhort piece 
was compoſed for the purpoſe of 
introducing a procefſion of Shak- 
ſpeare's characters, before Mr. 
Garrick's Jubilee could be prepared 


for repreſentation at Drury-Lane. 


49. Tue MAN or BusINEss. 
Com. by George Colman. AQed 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1774. 
This performance was acted with 
moderate ſucceſs, 


So. TRE Man or FAur v., 


A Sentimental Com. by Charles 
Jenner, 8vo. 1771. Dedicated to 
Mr. Garrick, and taken from 
Diderot's Pere de Famille. 

ci. THE Man or Howovs. 
Com. by Francis Lynch. At what 
time this play was written or pub- 
liſhed I cannot exactly know, but 
imagine it muſt have been about 
1730, or between that time and 
1740, as The Independent Patriot, 
by the ſame author, came out in 


1737. 


52 TRE MAN or TRE MILL. 


Burleſque Tragic Opera. The 
muſic compiled and the words 
written by Seignor Squallini, 8vo. 


1765. A parody on Te Maid of 


the Mill. 

53. TE Man oF Mopk, or, 

Sir {ojling Fiatter, Com. by Sir 

George Etheredge. Acted at the 

Duke's Theatre. 4to. 1676. gqto, 

1684. This is an admirable play; 
the 
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the characters in it are ſtrongly 


marked, the plot agreeably con- 
ducted, and the dialogue truly po- 
lite and elegant. The character of 


Dorimant is perhaps the only com- 


pletely fine gentleman that bas 
ever yet been brought on the 
Engliſh ſtage, at the ſame time 
that in that of Sir Fop/izg may be 
traced the ground- work of almoſt 
all the Foppingtons and Petit Maitres 
which appeared in the ſucceeding 
comedies of that period. It is 
{aid that Sir Gorge intended the 
part of Dorimant us a compliment 
to the famous earl of Rocheſter, de- 
ſigning in that character to form a 
portrait of his lordſhip, in which 
all the good qualities he poſſeſſed 
(which were not a few) were ſet 
forth in the moſt conſpicuous 
light, and a veil thrown over his 
foibles, or at leaſt ſuch a gloſs laid 
on them as to make them almoſt 
appear ſo many perfections. 

54. THE Man.or NEW-MAR- 


XET. Com. by Edward Howard. 


Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1678. Scene, London. 5 

$5. Tus Max or QUALITY. 
Farce, by Mr. Lee, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, B8vo. 1776. A poor altera- 
tion of Vanbrugh's eelapſe. 

56. ThE MAN Or REASON. 
Com. by Hugh Kelly. Performed 
at Covent-Garden, 1776. 'This was 
ated only one night, and is not 


pw The author of Mr. 


elly's Lite ſays, it muſt be 
« acknowledged that it was in- 


4 fericr to his other works, and 


& was ſuppoſed to have ſuffered 
« greatly by the miſconception of 
«© the actor (Mr. Weodward), who 


performed the principal cha- 


* racer in it.“ 

57. Tus Man or TasrTE, 
Com. by J. Miller, 8vo. 1731. 
This play was acted at Drury- 


Lane with conſiderable ſucceſs, 
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The plot of it is borrowed partly 
from the Ecole des Maris, and part- 
ly from the Precicuſes Ridicules of 
Moliere. 

58. TRE MAN or Tas rk. 
Farce, Anonymous, 1752. This 
piece was performed at Drury- 
Lane, but is nothing more than 
the foregoing piece cut into a 
farce by throwing out that part of 
the plot which is taken from the 
Ecole des Maris, and retaiuing only 
that which is borrowed from the 
Precieuſes Ridicules. 

59. Tre Man's BEWITonEp, 
or, The Devil to do about Her. Com. 
by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 4to. no date. [17 10.] 
This is by no means one of the 
beſt, nor is it the work, of this 
lady's dramatic pieces. The lan- 
guage 1s extremely indifferent, and 
has a very great deficiency both 
of wit and ſentiment ; but the plot 
is agreeably intricate and buſy, 


and the thought of Faithtul's re- 


leaſing his Miſtreſs Laura from her 
old guardian Sir David Watchum, 
by pretending to be bewitched, as 
well as the incident of the imagined 
ghoſt in the laſt act, although they 
are ſomewhat too farcical and out 
of probability, yet are, as far as ! 
know to the contrary, original, 


and have no difagreeable effect to 


thoſe who go to a comedy princi- 
pally with a view of being made 
to laugh, without entering into 
too rigid a ſcrutiny of the adhe- 
rence to dramatic rules, 

60. ThE Man's THE MasTER, 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant, 4to. 
1669. This is the laſt play this 
author wrote, being finiſhed not 
long before his death, which hap- 
Pink in 1668, The plot of it is 

orrowed from two plays of M. 
Scarron, viz, Fodelet, or Le Maire 
Vaict, and the Heritier Ridicule 
The ſcene is laid in Madrid, and 

throughout 
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throughout the whole in one houſe. 
t is eſteemed a good comedy, and 
was often acted with approbation. 
It was alſo revived in 1776, at 
Covent-Garden, by Mr. Wood- 
ward, who acted Foaclet, and 
printed in 8v0. | 
61. Tug MAN roo HARD FOR 
THE MASTER. Com. Anonymous. 
Of this play I know not the au- 
thor's name, nor any thing more 


| than that it was publiſhed ſince 


the Reſtoration 3 nor do I find it 
mentioned any where but in the 
appendix to the Britiſh Theatre, 

62. MARCELLIA, or, The Trea- 
cherous Friend. Tragi-Com. by 
Mrs. Frances Boothby. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1670. 
The ſcene lies in France, the piot 
an invention. 

63, TE Mancnats Day. 
Dram. Entertainment, of three 
acts, 8vo, 1771. Printed at Edin- 
burgh. 

64. Marciano, or, The Dis- 
covery, Edinburgh, ' 4to. 1663. 


This piece, it is ſaid in the title- 


Page, was acted with great applauſe 
elcre his majeity's high commiſ- 
ſtoner and others of the nobility, 
at the abbey of Holyrud-houſe (at 
Edinburgh) on St. John's night, 
by a company of gentlemen. The 
ſcene of this play is laid in 
Florence. 5 | 

65. Maxcvs Brutus. Trag. 
by John Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
Ingham, 4to. 1722. To enrich 
this very poor play, two of the 


choruſſes were furniſhed by Mr. 


Pope; but they had (ſays the 
editor of his works) the uſual ef- 
fects of ill-· adj oſted ornaments, only 
to make the meanneſs of the ſub- 
ject the more conſpicuous. 

60, Maxcys Turrtius Ci- 


CERO, that famous Roman Orator, 


bis Tragedy, 4to. 1651. It is un- 
certain whether this play was ever 


. ated or not, but it is written in 
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imitation of Ben Jonſon's Cataline, 
The ſcene lies at Rome; and for 


the ſtory, it may be found in Plu- 


tarch's Life of Cicero, &,  _ 
67. MARGARET OF ANjov. 


Hiſtorical Interlude, by Edward 
Jerningham, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, March 11, 1777, for Miſs 


Younge's benefit, From the ac- 
knowledged poetical merit of the 
author, the public were led to.ex- 


pect a more excellent performance 


than this was found to be on its 
repreſentation. The plan of it is 


French, and will add but little to 


the fame of its author, who has 


not thought proper to ſubject it to 


criticiſm by allowing it to be 
printed. 

68. MAR GERT, or, A worſe 
Plague than the Dragon, Burleſque 
Opera, by H. Carey, 8vo. 1739. 
This piece is a ſequel or ſecond 


part of The Dragon f Wanttey 


(which ſee in its place), and was 


acted with great applauſe at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre; yet, though 


it has ſome merit, it is far from 
being equal to the firſt part. 


69. Man1ar, the fair Queen of 
Fewry. Trag. by Lady Elizabeth 


Carew, 4to. 1613. This piece it 
is probable was never acted, yet, 
conſidering thoſe times and the 
lady's ſex, it may be allowed to be 
well penned. It is written in al- 
ternate verſe, and with a chorus, 
which chorus is compoſed of Ser- 
tines, or ſtanzas of fix lines, the 
four firſt of which are interwoven, 


or rhyme alternately, the two lalt 


rhyming to each other, and form- 
ing a couplet ia baſe. 
70. MARIAMNE. Trag. by Elk 


jah Fenton. Acted at Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields, 8vo. 1723. This play 
3s built on the ſame {tory with the 
lait-mentioned one, for which fee 
Joſiphus, Book 14 and 15. It was 
ated with great ſucceſs, and was 
indeed the means of ſupporting 

and 
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and reeonciling the town to a 
theatre, which for ſome time be- 
fore had been almoſt totally neg- 
lected, in favour of Drury-Lane 
houſe. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, thet 


to this tragedy Southerne, at whoſe 


houſe it was written, is faid to 
have contributed ſuch hints as 
his theatrical experience ſupplied. 
When it was ſhown to Cibber, it 
was rejected by him, with the ad- 
ditional infolence of advifing Fen- 
ton to engage himſelf in ſome em- 
ploy ment of honeſt labour, by 
Which he might obtain that ſup- 
port which he could never hope 
for from his poetry. The play 
was acted at the other theatre, 
and the brutal petulance of Cibber 
was confuted, though perhaps not 
ſhamed, by general applauſe. 
Fenton's profits are ſaid to have 
amounted to near a thouſand 
pounds. = 
. MARTIAMNE. Trag. tranſ- 
jated from Voltaire, and printed 
m Dr. Franklin's edition of that 
author. | by 

72. MARINA. A Play of three 
acts, by Mr. Lillo. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8 vo. 1738. Taken 
from Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

73. ManrPLoT, or, The Second 
Part e the Buſy Body. Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1711. This play, like 
moſt ſecond parts, falls greatly 
ort of the merit of the firſt. At 
its original appearance, however, it 
met with contiderable approbation, 
. and the duke of Portland, to whom 
it was dedicated, complimented the 
authoreſs with a preſent of forty 
guineas. The ſcene hes on the 
Terriera de Paſſa in Liſbon. 

74. Marriot: IN LIS BON. 
Com. 12mo. 760. This is no- 
thing more than Mrs. Centlivre's 


comedy of Marplos, or the ſecond 


part of The Buſy Body, which, with 
this title, and ſome few altera- 


/ 
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tions in the body of the piece by 
Mr. Henry Woodward, joint ma- 
nager with Mr, Barry of the Thea. 
tre Royal in Crow-ſtreet, Dublin, 
was repreſented at that theatre, 
It has been alſo fi1}l farther prun: 
ed, and being reduced into three 
acts performed two or three nights 
laſt ſeaſon by way of a farce at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 

75. MARRIAGE A LA Mony, 
Com. by J. Dryden. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1673. 410. 
1691. 4to. 1698. Though this 
piece is called a Comedy in the 
title-page, yet it might, without 
any great impropriety, be con- 
ſidered as a Tragi-Comedy, as it 
conſiſts of two different actions, the 
one ſerious and the other comic, 
The deſigns of both, however, 
appear to be borrowed. For ex- 
ample, the ſerious part is apparent- 
ly founded on the ſtory of S/ 
and 7rmareta in the Grand Cyrus, 
Part 9. Book 3. the characters 
of Palamede and Rhodep/i1, from 
the hiſtory of Timantes and Par- 
thenia, in the fame romance, Part b. 
Book 1. the character of Dora- 


tice, from Nogaret in the {anals of 


Lowe; and the hint of Melantha's 
making love to herſelf in Rh: 
d phil name, from Les Contes 


D Ouville, Part 1. p. 3. 


6. Man RLIAGCE A La More, 
Faree, 1760, This piece was ne- 
ver printed, but was acted in the 


winter of the above-mentioned 


year for Mr. Yates's benefit at 
Drury-Lane. It is, however, no- 
thing more than Capt. Bodens“ 
Mod iſiu Couple cut down into a 


farce. P 


77. THE ManxiAck Broak- 
ER, or, The Pander. Com, by M. 


W. 12mo. 1662. The plot of this 


play is taken from the Englith 
chronicles in the reign of Severt, 


king of the Weit-S.xons. The 


ſcene lies in London. 
| 78. Tas 
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78. Tus MARRIACCE Con- 
TRACT. Com. of two acts, by 
Henry Brooke, Eſq; 8vo. 1778. 
Not ated, Printed in the author's 
works, 4 vols. 8vo. 

79. The Marnuiacs Harter 
MATCH'D. Com. by T. Durfey. 
Acted at the Theawe Royal, 4to. 
1692. The high opinion the au- 
thor himſelf had of this piece may 
be gathered from an epiſtle to him, 
pretixed to it by Mr, Charles Gil- 
don, in which the author, through 
that gentleman, informs the public 
that this 1s the beſt of all his come- 
dies; yet I cannot very readily 
ſubſeribe to that opinion. The 
admirable performance of a part in 
this play, however, was what firſt 
occaſioned the afterwards celebrat- 
ed Mr, Dogget to be taken notice 
of as an actor of merit. It appears 
to have been acted ſix nights ſuc- 
cefively, See Motteux's Gentle- 
man's Fournal, Feb. 1691-2, The 
ſcene in the Park near Kenſington. 


The time thirty hours, 


80. Tus MARRTAGE NIGHT, 
Trag. by H. Lord Vi. Falk- 
land, 4to. 1663, This play con- 
tains a great ſhare of wit and ſa- 
tire, yet it is uncertain whether it 
was ever acted or not. 

81. THEMARRIAGE PROMISE. 
See Tus INTRIGUING CoOUR- 
TIERS, : & | 
82. TE MARRIAGE oF Ock A- 
NUS AND BRITANNIA. An Al- 
legorical Fiction, really declaring 
England's riches, glory, and puil- 
ſance by ſea. To be repreſented 
in muſic, dances, and proper 
ſcenes. Invented, written, aad 
compoſed by Richard Flecknoe, 
12mo. 1659. 1 
83. The MARRIAGE of WIr- 
TE AND SCIENCES, An lIaterlude. 
Anonymous, 1606. This piece I 
have not ſeen, but ſuſpect it to be 
older; as I find a play with the 
lame title was entered, by Thomas 
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Marſhe, on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company 1569 to 15 70. 
84. Tut MaRRIED BEA, or, 
The Curious Iimpertinent. Com. by 
J. Crowne. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1694. This play was 
eſteemed a good one, and was fre- 
quently acted with general appro- 
bation, It has, however, been 
long laid aſide. The ftory of it 
is taken from Don Quixote, and 
the ſcene lies in Covent-Garden, 
In the preface to this piece the 
author has attempted a vindica- 
tion of himſelf from the charges 
brought againſt his morals, and the 
looſeneſs of his writings, by ſame 
of his contemporaries. : 

85. Tur MARRIED Cogr. 
Com. by J. Baillie, 8 vo. 1746. 
This play was never acted, nor 
even printed till after the author's 
death. It is no very contempti- 
ble piece, nor has it any extraor- 
dinary merit, yet to the modeſty 


and amiable diffidence of its au- 


thor, perhaps, was owing its not 
being publiſhed in his life-time. 
Was every writer poſſeſſed of theſe 
good qualities, the town would 
not be ſo frequently peſtered with 


the. complaints of diſappointed 


play-wrights, nor would ſo many 
poor performances force their way 
into the world from beneath the 
preſs, which had judiciouſly been 
denied acceſs to the theatres. 

86. Tak MarrIto LIBER - 
TI NE. Com. by Charles Macklin, 


1761. This play was brought en 


the ſtage at Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre, yet, after its firſt run, was no 
more performed, nor has yet ap- 
peared in print. A very ſtrong 


oppoſition was made to it during 


every night of its run, which were 
no more than the nine neceſſary to 
entitle the author to his three be- 
nelitss Prejudice againſt the au- 
thor ſeemed, however, to have 
been in great meaſure the W 

this 
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this oppoſition, which, although 
in ſome meaſure overborne by a 
ſtrong party of his countrymen, 
who were determined to ſapport 
the play through its deſtined pe- 
riod, yet ſhewed itſelf very forci- 
bly even to the laſt. I cannot, 
however, help thinking its fate 
ſomewhat hard; for although it 
muſt be conſeſſed that there were 
many faults. in the piece, yet it 
muſt alſo be acknowledged that 
there were, ſeveral beauties ; and 
TI own myſelf apt to believe, that, 
had the play made its firſt ap- 
pearance on Drury-Lane ſtage, 
with the advantages it might there 
have received from the acting, 
and had the author remained con- 
cealed till its fate had been de- 
termined, it might have met 
with as favourable a reception as 
ſome pieces which have paſt on the 
public uncenſured. What per- 
haps might alſo add to the pre- 
Judice againſt it, was a conjecture 
that was ſpread about the town, 
that Mr. Macklin, in his character 
of Lord Belville, had a view to- 
wards that of a man of quality 
then living and extremely well 
known; but this I imagine muſt 
have been merely conjecture. 

87. MARIE MacALENE. A 
Myſtery, written in 1512. In this 
Piece a Heathen is introduced ce- 
lebrating the ſervice of Mahound, 
who is called Saracenorum fortiſfi- 
mus; in the midit of which, he 
reads a leſſon from the Alcoran, 
conſiſting of gibberiſh, much in 
the metre and manner of Skelton, 
In the ſame performance, one of 
the ſtage-direftions is, Here 
enters the prynſe of the devylls 
„ in a ſtage, with hell onderneth 
ce the ſtage.” MS, Digb. 133. in 
the Bodleiau Library. 

88. TR MARRIBD PHIL OSo- 
PHER. Com. by John Kelly. Acted 


at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8vo. 1732. 


1567. 


bold, 8vo. 1773. 
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89. Marry oR DO worgse, 
Com. by W. Walker, 4to. 1704. 
This piece was acted at Lincoln's. 
Inn Fields. Scene, in London. 
go. TE MarsnaL orLuxty- 
BOURG, UPON His DEATH-BED, 
Tragi-Com. Done out of French, 
12mo, Said in the title-page to be 
printed at Collen 1635, and re- 
printed in 1710. | 
gr. Fur MarTyR'D SoLDter, 
Trag. by IIenry Shirley. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1638. This 
play met with great applauſe, but 
was pot publiſhed till after the 
author's death. The plot is taken 
from hiſtory, during the time of 
the eighth perſecution, for which 
ſee Barons, &c. ö 
2. MARY MAGDALEN, HER 
LIE AND REPEN TAN CF. An 
Interlude, by Lewis Wager, 410. 
The plot is taken, as it i; 
ſaid in the prologue, from the 
ſeventh chapter of St. Luke, The 
piece 1s printed in the old black 
letter, and contrived ſo as to be 
eaſily performed by four perſons; 
which, from this and the title- 
pages of other interludes which 
mention the ſame particular, I am 
apt to imagine was the ſtated num- 
ber for a ſet of performers for theſe 
kind of pieces. Entered on the 
books of the Stationers? Company, 
1566 to 1567. „ 
93. ThE MarTYRDOM OF 16- 
NATIUS. Trag. by John Gam- 
This tragedy 
was written in the year 1740, more 
than thirty years before it was 
pabliſhed, | 
94. A MasqQve preſented at 
Bretbie in Derbyſhire, on 'Twelfth- 
Nighth, 1629, by Sir Aſton Coc- 
kain, 12mo. 1659. This piece is 
printed in the body of this author's 
poems. It was preſented before 
Philip, the firſt earl of Cheſter- 


field, and his counteſs; two of 


their ſons acting in it. 
95. A Mas, 


S AY ew AY Sim „ „ „ 
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0c. A Mas ay, a Deſcription 
of, with the nuptial ſongs at, the 
Lord Viſc. Haddington's mar- 
riage at Court. on Shrove-Tueſday 
at night, 1608, by Ben Jonſon, 
Fol. 1640. 

96. A Masque preſented at 
the Houſe of Lord Haye, for the 
Entertainment of Le Baron de 
Tour, the French ambaſſador, on 
Saturday, Feb. 22, 1617, by Ben 


| Jonſon, Fol. 1617. 


97. ** The Deſcription of a 
« MasQUE preſented before the 
« Kinge's Majeſtie, on Twelith- 
« Night. in honour of Lord Haye's, 
te and his bride-daughter and heir 
«to the honourable the Lord 
© Dennye, their marriage having 
« been the ſame day at Court ſo- 
„ lemnized; by Thomas Cam- 
« pion, Doctor of Phy ſic, 40. 
1607. | 
98. A Mas qyt preſented at 
Ludlow-Caſtle, 1634, on Michael- 
maſſe-Night, before the right 
honourable John, Earl of Bridge- 
water, Viſcount Brackly, Lord Pre- 
dent of Wales, and one of his Ma- 
jeſtie's moſt honourable privie coun- 
el, by John Milton, 4to. 1637. The 
preateſt of Milton's juvenile per- 
formances (ſays Dr. Johnſon) is Te 


Maſque of Comus, nor does it afford 


only a ſpecimen of his language ; 
it exhibits likewiſe his power of 
deſcripizon, and his vigour of ſen- 
timent, employed in the praiſe 
and defence of virtue. A work 
more truly poetical is rarely found ; 
alluſions, images, and deſcriptive 
epithets, embelliſh almoit every 
period with laviſh decoration. As 
a ſeries of lines therefore, it may 
be conſidered as worthy of all the 
admiration with which the votaries 
have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The 
ation is not probable. A Maſque, 
m thoſe parts where ſapernatural 
iutetvention is admitted, muſt in- 
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deed be given up to all the freaks 
of imagination; but, ſo far as the 
action is merely human, it ought 
to be reaſonable, which can hardly 
be faid of the conduct of the two 
brothers; who, when their ſiſter 
ſinks with fatigue in a pathleſs 
wilderneſs, wander both away to- 
gether in ſearch of berries too far 
to find their way back, and leave 
a helpleſs lady to all the ſadneſs 
and danger of ſolitude. This, 
however, is a defect over- balanced 
by its convenience. What deſerves 
more reprehenſion is, that the pro- 
logue ſpoken in the wild wood by 
the attendant Spirit is addreſſed to 
the audience; a mode of com- 
munication ſo contrary to the na- 
ture of dramatic repreſentation, 
that no precedents can ſupport 
It. : 

The diſcourſe of the Spirit is too 
long; an objection that may be 
made to almoſt all the follow- 
ing ſpeeches: they have not the 
ſpritelineſs of a dialogue animated 
by reciprocal contention, but ſeem 
rather declamations deliberatel 
compoſed, and formally — 
on a moral queſtion. The auditor 
therefore liſtens as to a lecture, 
without paſſion, without anxiety. 

The ſong of Comus has airineſs 
and jollity; but, what may re- 
commend Milton's morals as well 
as his poetry, the invitations to 
pleaſure are ſo general, that they 
excite no diſlinct images of cor- 
rupt enjoyment, and take no dan- 
gerous hold on the fancy. 

The following ſoliloquies of Co- 
mus avd the Lady are elegant, but 
tedious. The ſong muſt owe much 
to the voice, if it ever can delight. 
At laſt the brothers enter, with too 
much tranquillity ; and when they 
have teared leſt their ſiſter ſnould 
be in danger, and hoped that ſhe 
is not 1a danger, the Elder makes 
a ſpeech in praile of chaſtity, and 
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the Younger finds how fine it is to 
be a philoſopher. | 

Then deſcends the Spirit in form 
of a ſhepherd ; and the brother, 
inſtead of being in haſte to aſk his 
help, praiſes his ſinging, and en- 
quires his buſineſs in that place. 
It is remarkable, that at this in- 
terview the brother is taken with 
a ſhort fit of rhyming. TheSpirit 


relates that the Lady is in the 


power of - Comus ; the brother mo- 
raliſes again; and the Spirit makes 
a long narration, of no uſe becauſe 
It is falſe, and therefore unſuitable 
to a good Being, 


In all theſe parts the language 


is poetical, and the ſentiments are 
generous; but there is ſomething 
wanting to allure attention. 

The diſpute between the Lady 
and Comus is the moſt animated 
and affecting ſcene of drama, and 
wants nothing but a briſker reci- 
procation of objections and replies 


to invite attention and detain it. 


The ſongs are vigorous, and full 

ef imagery; but they are harſh 
in their dition, and not very mu- 
ſtcal in their numbers. : 


Throughout the whole, the fi- 


gures are too bold, and the lan- 

too luxuriant for dialogue. 

t is a drama in the epic flyle, in- 

eleg 
inſtructive. 5 

99. A Masque written at Lord 

Rocheſter's requeſt for his Tra- 


gedy of Valentinian, by N. Tate. 


This is printed in Mr. Tate's Miſ- 


cellanies, 8 vo. 168 5, p. 17. The 
ſcene is a Grove and Foreſt. 
100. THE Masque or Avu- 


eunkEs, With the ſeveral Anti- 


maſques, preſented on Twelfth- 
Night, 1621, by Ben jonſon, 4to. 
2621. Fol. 1640. . 

101. TE Mas ay or FLow- 
ERS. Anonym. 4t0. 1614. This 


maſque was preſented by the gen- 


tlemen of Gray's-Inn, at the Court 
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gantly ſplendid, and tediouſlly | 


MA 
at Whitehall in the Banquetting 
Houſe upon Twelfth-Night, 1613, 
and was the laſt of the ſolemnities 
and magnificencies which were 


performed at the marriage of the 
Earl of Somerſet with the Lady 


Frances, daughter to the Earl of 


Suffolk. 
102. A MasqQue oF Owrs ar 


KENELWORTH, preſented by the 


ghoſt of Captain Cox mounted on 
his hobby-horſe, 1626, by Ben 
Jonſon, Fol. 1640. 


103. A Mas qu in the Opera 


of the Prophete/s, by Thomas Bet- 
terton, printed with that piece. 
104. A Mas dE OF THE Two 
HONOURABLE HovusEts, OR Inns 
or CourT, THE MippLE TEMu- 
PLE, AND LINCOLN's-INx, pre- 
ſented before the King at White- 
hall on Shrove-Monday at night, 
Feb. 15, 1613, by Geo. Chapman, 
4to. no date. This maſque was 
written and contrived for the cele- 
bration of the nuptials of the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine with the 
Princeſs Elizabeth. The machinery 
and decorations were by Inigo 
Jones. From Dugdale's Origines 
Juridliciales, p. 346. we find that 
this maſque coſt the Society of 
Lincoln's-Inn no leſs than 24001. 
105. A Royal Masque of the 
four Inns of Court, performed 
about Allbollaudtiar, 1633, Ano— 
nymous. Of this maſque a very 
full account is given in Whitlock's 
Memorials of Engliſh Affairs, p.18. 
But whether this piece itſelf was 
ever printed, I know not. 
106. Tur MASdUE OF THE 


c INNER TEMPLE ANDGRAYE'S* 


«© Inn, GrAYe's-INNnNeEg AND THE 
& InNER TEMPLE, preſented be- 
& fore his Majeſtie, the Queeue's 
« Mejeſtie, the Prince Count Pa- 
& latine and the Lady Elizabeth 
„their Highneſſes, in the Barquet- 
„ting Houſe at Whitehall on Sa- 
* turday the twentieth day of Fe- 

„ bruarle, 
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« bruarie; 1612.” By Francis 
Beaumont, | 4to. no date. This 
maſque was repreſented with the ut» 
moſt ſplendorand magnificence, and 
at a great expence to both the 
ſocietiess By Dugdale's Or:gines 
we learn, that at. Gray's-Inn the 
readers on this occaſion were aſ- 
ſeſſed at 4 J. each; the ancients, or 
ſuch as were of that ſtanding, at 
21, 105. each; the barriſters 2 /. 
apiece, and the ſtudents 20 5. each, 
out. of which ſo much was to be 
taken as the Inner Temple did 
then allow. 381 EIS 0s 

107. THE MAasQuERADE. ' C. 
by Charles Johnſon, 8vo. N. D. 
1719. ] Acted at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane. This comedy was 
repreſented: at the ſame time that 


Sewel's dir | Walter | Raleigh was M 
performing at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 


At the concluſion of the Epilogue 
to the latter, are theſe line? 
te Wit cannot fall ſo faſt, as Folly rĩſes; 
« Witneſs the Maſquerade—at double 


66 prices.” | HE 
« Yer if you are not pleas'd with what 


„ We've. plaid, ; | 4 
« Go ſee old Shirley dreſt in Maſque- 
c« rade.“ 4 Rente 04, * 


108, TaE MASdUERA DE, or, 
An Evening s Intrigue. A Farce, 
of two acts, by Benj. Griffin, 1 2mo. 
1717. This was performed at 


Lincoln's-Inn Fields, with ſome | 


* 


ſucceſs, [PTE S fa 

109. MAasQUERADE Du: CIEL. 
A Maus- ordſontet ro the 928 
Queen of the Little World. A 
celeſtial map, repreſenting the true 
ſite and motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies, through the years 1639, 
1640, &c, by J. S. 4to. 1640. 

110. Tue MassAcRrE Ar Pa- 
Nis. Trag. by Nat. Les. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1690. 
The plot of this play is founded oa 
the bloody maſſacre of the Pro- 
teltants, 'which was perpetrated at 
Paris on St, Bartholomew's day, 
1572, in the reign” of Charles IX. 

Vor, II. | 
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for the particulars! of which ſee 
De Serres, Mezeray, '&c, The 
ene Fan, 777 27,050 o on 
111. ThE Mass AcRE Ar Pa- 
RIS, with the Death of the Dale 'of 
Guiſe. Trag. by C n Mar- 


low, 8 vo. without date. This play 


is upon the ſame ſtory with the 


laſt- mentioned one, but takes in 
a larger ſcope with reſpect to time, 
beginning with the unfortunate 
marriage between the? king of 
Navarre and Marguerite de Va- 
lois, fiſter to Charles IX. which 
was the primary occaſion of the 
maſſacre, and ending with the 
death of Henry III. of France. 
This play is not divided into acts, 
yet it is far from a bad one, and 
might probably furniſh the hint to 
r. Lee. 1 l 27174317 mY Tis. 170 F 
112. TüE FAMobs Hisroty 
or THE RISE AND PALL o Mas: 
$TANELLO, in two! parts, by 
Thomas Durfey, Ato, fyed. fe- 
cond part, 1699. This is on the 
fame ſtory as The Rebellion of Na- 
ples, and partly borrowed from it. 
113. Mx. Tas TE TAE PoETI- 
CAL For, or, The Modes en Court, 
Com. by the Auther of Faxella, 
8vo. 1734. = 7 212307 TO 695 
114. Mas TEN ANMTHONT. C. 
by the Earl of Orrery, {tos 1699. 
Though this piece bears the above 


4 


date, yet it appears to Have been 


acted” many? years before; at the 
Duke's Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, by having the names of 
Mr. Angel and Mrs. Long in the 
drama, who had at that time been 
dead ſome years. See Downes 
gg. 0 e DODLUOTUUS M3 
IS. MASTER: (TURBULENT, 
or, The Melancholirs. Com.  Ano- . 
nymous, 4to. 1692. The ſcene of 
this play is laid in Moor fields. 
116. AMaATHAT MIDNIGHT. 
Com. by William Rowley. Acted 
by the children of the Revels, tu. 
1633. Part of the plot of this 
Q comedy, 


MA 1 


comedy, via. the deſign of Farvis's 
hiding Bloodhound under the wi- 
dow's bed, is the ſame as an old 
ſtory in the Engliſb Rogue, Part 4. 


117, Tus MATCH-MWAKER IT- 


TED, or, The Fortune- Hunter. righthy 


ferved. Com. 's2mo. 1719. This 


lay was intended for the ſtage, 
ut nat accepted by the performers. 
Nor, if it had, could it have ſtood 
2:chance of favour with the pub- 
lic. The language, though far 
from being low or devoid of un- 
derſtanding, yet is heavy, decla- 


matory, and unadapted to comedy ; 


and the characters ſhew the author 
to have made no very ſtrict ob- 
ſervations on thoſe diſtinguiſhi 
features of the mind which” mar 
out the varieties of nature's od- 
dities. | Yet there is ſomewhat in 
the plot which is originat, and ca- 
pable of being extended on to ad- 
vantage, viz, the circumſtanee of 
the deſigning puardian of a woman 
of no fortune, who, having by the 


_ afiſtance of her own artifices, and 


the ſpreading a belief of her being 
poſſeſſed of a large effate, procured 
conſiderable ſums by ſelling his 
conſent by turns to ſeveral different 
fortune-hunters, and tricked them 
all into the juſt puniſhment of ri- 
diculous and improper matches, 
ie himſelf at laſt entrapped into 
marriage with the girl herſelf. 
Such a deſign, executed by an able 


_ Hand, enlivened with juſtly drawn 


characters, and adorned with'pleaſ- 
Ing and dramatic dialogues, might 
a. piece not undeſerymg 


is dedicated to Mother Wilſon, of 
Wildftreet, ' Counteſs of Drury, 
under the character of Sari her 
chaplain. This Mother Wilſon ap- 
pears to have been a bawd of re- 
Pute at that time, and probably 
might bave miſuſed the author. 


Yet there ſeems to he but very lit- | 


aka 


the . of the public. It 
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tle connection between thoſe pris 
vate occurrences, and the general 
deſign of the piece. 
118. Maren ME In Lonpox, 


Fragi-Com. by Thomas Dekker. 


Preſented firſt at the Bull, in St. 


John's Street, and afterwards at 


the private houſe, in Drury-Lane, 
ealled the Phoenix- gto. 1631, 


Scene, Spain. This is eſteemed 


4 good play. 

119. MaT1iDa. Trag. Of this 
F know no more than the name, 
and that it was written in the reign 
of Henry VII. both which I ga- 
ther from the Index to Jacob'; 
Poetical Regifter, whete alone | find 
it mentioned,. but withoat any re- 
ference to the body of the book, 
er any farther particulars relating 
to it. If, however, the laſt eircum- 
ſtance be true, it will render it the 
very earlieſt dramatic piece we 
know any thing of in theſe king- 
doms, as that monarch died in 


2509. 


120. MAT TIL DA. Trag. by Dr. 
Thomas Franklin. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1775. This is almoſt 
à tranſlation from Voltaire's Duc 
de Foix. | 7 
_ 121, MArRINON ATE Tos: 
BLE, in two parts, by the Ducheſ 
of Newcaſtle, Fol. 1662. The 
firit of theſe is a Comedy, the 
ſecond a Comi-Tragedy. _ 
122. May-Day. Com. by 
ed at Black- 


George Chapman. 
Friers,. 4to. 1611. 

123. MAr-DA v. Ballad Opera, 
by David Garrick. Acted at Drury - 
Lane, 8vo. 1775. | 

124. TUR Mayor op Gat 
RATT. A Comedy, of two acts, by 
Samuel Foote. Performed at the 
Theatre in che Hay-Market, 1763. 
Printed in 8vo. 1769. 

In this very humorous and enter- 
taining piece, the character of Ma- 
jor Sturgeon, a city-militia officer 
1s entirely new, highly wrought 
| | vpe 


ME 
up, and was moſt inimitably per- 


pious applauſe. 
125. TRE MAvok or Qu1n- 
zo OVH. Com. by Thomas Mid- 
dleton. Acted at Black- Friers, 
4to. 1661. This play was often per. 
formed with great applauſe. The 
t is taken from Stow, Speed, 
Ke. in the reign of Vortiger ; and 
the author has introduced into the 
piece ſeveral dumb ſhews, the ex- 
planation of which he puts into 
the mouth of Rainulph, monk of 
Cheſter, whoſe Polycbronicon he has 
pretty cloſely followed, 
126. MEa&urEForR MEASURE. 
A Play, by William Shakſpeare. 
N Fol. 1623. This is a moſt admira- 
ble play, as well with reſpe& to 


> language and ſentiment, which 
> are equal to any of this inimitable 
d author's pieces. The duke's ſoli- 
8 uy on life, and the pleadivgs of 
\ Jabella for her brother's pardon 
with Angelo, as well as Claudio's 
N own arguments with his ſiſter to 
yield herſelf up for his preſervation, 
N and her reply to them, are maſter- 
pieces of eloquence and power of 
language. The play is ſtill fle- 
Tquently performed, and always 
with aſſared approbation. The 
Q plot is built on a novel of Cinthio 
\ Giraldi, Dec. 8. Nov. . The 


7 ſcene lies at Vienna. 5 

K. Dr. Johnſon ſays, Of this 
> © play the light or comic part is 

2, very natural and pleaſing, but 

y.“ the grave ſcenes, if a few paſ- 
N. ſages be excepted, have more la- 


& The time of the action is inde- 
e finite; ſome time, we know not 
„how much, muſt have elapſed 
© hetween- the receſs of the Duke 
«and the impriſonment of Clau- 
* dio; for he muſt have learned 


Wo thy ſtory of Mariapa in his diſ- 


Pf is rather - intricate than artful. 


1 


formed by Mr. Foote, with prodi- 


Edward Sherburne, 
Bvo, 1701. This is only a tranſ- 


character and conduct, as to the 


u bour than elegance. The plot 


71 ae 
4% guiſe, or he delepated his power 
40 8 a man — known ds 
„ corrupted. The 'unities of ac- 
tion and place are ſufficiently 
<< preſerved.” 1 

127. MEaSURE FOR MEASURE, 
or, Beauty the beff Advocate. Com. 
by Charles Gildon. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1700. An 
alteration of Shakſpeare's Meaſure 
for Meaſure. 

128. ME DEA. Trag. by Sir 

850. 1648. 


lation from Seneca, with annota- 


tions; but never intended for the 


ſtage, To it is annexed a tranſ- 
lation of Seneca's anſwer to Lu- 
cilius's query, Why good men 
ſuffer misfortunes? Fes: 
129. Mspta. Trag. by J. Stud- 
ley, 8vo. 1563. This is the ſame 
play as the toregoing, only tranſ- 
lated by a different hand, and with 
an alteration of the chorus to the 
firſt act. 9 5 | 
130. Mx DRA. Trag. by Charles 
Johnſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8 vo. 1731. The preface conſiſts 


almoſt entirely of complaints of 


the ill treatment this play met 
with from a ſet of gentlemen be- 
longing to the Inus of Court, who 


came determined to condemn it 


unheard, There are alſo a few 
ſtrokes at Mr. Pope, who, in the 
Dunciad, had, it is ſaid without 


provocation, introduced the au- 


thor into that ſatire. (See, how- 
ever, The Gultane/s.) The part of 
Medea was pertormed by Mrs. 
Porter; Jaſon, by Mr. Wilks. 
131. ME DEA. Trag. by Richard 
Glover, 4t0. 176i. This play 


was not written with a deſign for 
ſtage · repreſentation, being pro- 


felledly formed after the model of 
the ancients, each act terminating 
with a chorus. The author has 
indeed ſhewn a good deal of eru- 
dition and a perfect acquaintance 


Q 2 | with 
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ME 
wich the apcient claſſics, Some 
parts of his language are poetical, 
the ſentimental paſſages forcible, 


and the Ordo Verborum, though 
ſomewhat ſtiff, yet not pedantic 


or turgid. Nevertheleſs, there is a 
languid coldneſs that runs through 
the piece, and robs it of the great 


eſſence of tragedy, pathetic power. 
The whole is declamatory, and 
the author ſeems to have kept the 


Meda of Seneca very conſtantly . 
before his eyes; and it mult be 


apparent to every one of but or- 
dinary Judgment, that long de- 
clamations, pompous invocations 
of ghoſts, and powers of witch- 


craft, and choruſes compoſed in 


the uncouth meaſure of 1ambic, 
ditkyrambic, &c. are by no means 
adapted to the faſhion of the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. If it ſhould be urged, 
that theſe. kind of pieces are not 
Written for the theatre, but for the 
cloſet, I cannot think even that 
excuſe obviates the objection, or 


clears an author who writes in 


this manner from the charge of 
affectation or ſingularity, any 
more than it would avail a man. 


Who ſhould dreſs himſelf in the 


ſhort cloke, trunk-hoſe, &c. of king 


James the Firſt's times, and though 
he paid and received viſits in this 


habit, ſhould plead by way of 


apology that he did not chuſe to 


dance in it at an aſſembly, or go 
to court on a birth-day. And, 


indeed, I can perceive no juſter 


I aa * 


or pleaſure to urge in its excuſe, 


M E 
peculiar advantages of convenience 
It has been often performed at 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden 


for Mrs. Yates's benefit. 
132. TR MEETING or THE 


Comrany, or, Bayes's Art of Ad. 


ing. Prelude, by David Garriek, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane at the 
opening of the Theatre in 1774. 
Not printed, | 8 ads 
133. MRLICERNTA. An heroic 
Paſtoral, by Ozell. This is only 


a tranſlation from a piece of the 


ſame name by Moliere, who wrote 
the original at the command ef 


the French king, whoſe impatience 


would not wait for the finiſhing 
it, ſo that it was acted in an im- 
perfect ſtate at Verſailles, in which 
condition it remained ever after; 
the author, I ſuppoſe, not thinking 
it worth while to compleat it. 
134. MetitE. Com. Tranſ- 
lated from Corneille, 1 2mo. 1 1 
135. MEN ?cuni. Com. by W. 
W. 4to. 1595. This is only a looſe 
tranſlation from Plautus. From 
this play the plot of the Comedy of 
Errors is borrowed, It is reprint- 
ed in Six Old Plays publiſhed by 
J. Nichols, 8 vo. 1779, vol. I. 
136. Tye MERCANTILE Lo- 
vers, . Dramatic Satire, by Geo. 


Wallis. Acted at York, Svo. 
1775. | 


137. Tre MERCHANT os Vs- 
NICE. Tragi-Com. by William 
Shakſpeare, 4to. 1600. 4to. 1637. 


reaſon for our cloathing our lan- 4to. 1652. This is an admirable \ 
guage, than for the decorating our piece, and ſtill continues on the,s 
perſons after the faſhions made liſt of, acting plays. The ſtory 
uſe of two thouſand years ago, is built on a real fact which hap- x 
Talle is periodical and change- pened in ſome part of Italy, with x. 
able, and though it may not al- this difference indeed, that ey 
ways be abſolutely right, it is very tended crueliy, was really on the 
ſetdom totally wrong; and con- fide of the Chriſtian, the Jew being Gt 
ſequently a compliance with it, in the unhappy delinquent who fell 
a moderate degree, will ever Le beneath his rigid and barbarous 
leſs biameable chan an oppoſition reſentment. Popular prejudice how- 
to it, which has not fume very ever vindicates our author int 
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alteration he has made; and the 
delightful manner in which he has 
availed himſelf of the general cha- 


rafter of the Jews, the very quin- 
teſſence of which he has enriched 


his Shylock with, makes more than 


amends for his deviating from a 
matter of fact which he was by no 
means 1 to adhere to. The 
deciſion of Portia's fate by the 
choice of the caſkets affords a 
pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and gives op- 
portunity for a great many ini- 
mitable refleQions. The trial ſcene 
in the fourth act is amazingly con- 
ducted; the anxiety both of the 
characters themſelves, and of the 
audience, being kept up to the 
very laſt moment; nor can I cloſe 
my mention of that ſcene without 
taking notice of the ſpeech put 
into Portia's mouth in praiſe of 


mercy, which is perhaps the fineſt 


piece of oratory on the ſubject, 
(though very fully treated on by 
many other writers) that has ever 
appeared in our or any other lan- 
guage. The ſcene lies partly at 
Venice, partly at Belmont, the 
ſeat of Portia on the Continent. 
For the alterations which lord 
Lanſdowne has made in this play, 
ſee IE] OF VENICE. | f 
„Of The Merchant of Venice, 


ſays Dr. John ſon, © the ſtyle is 


* even and eaſy; with few pecu- 
* liarities of dition, or anomalies 
* of conſtruction. - The comic part 


* raiſes laughter, and the ſerious 


*fxes expeRation. The proba- 
* hzhity of either the one or the 
* other ſtory, cannot be maintain- 
* ed. The.union of two actions 


jn one event, is in this drama 


* eminently' happy. Dryden was 
much pleaſed with his own ad- 
* dreſs in connecting the two 


n 


1 


70 143 a 
1 of Stonehenge, by Lewis Theobald, 
14 23 5 "1-4 e 
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138. Tux MERCHANT. Com. 
Tranſlated from Plautus, by G. 


Colman; printed in Thornton's 
tranflation of that author. 

139. MErcurius BRITAN N- 
cus, or, The Engliſh Intelligencer. 
Tragi-Com. Acted at Paris with 
great applauſe, 4to. 1641. This 
piece is wholly political, the ſub- 
ject of it being entirely on the 
ſhip-money, which was one of the 
great points that occaſioned the 
troubles of King Charles I. Se- 
veral of the judges are attacked 
in it under feigned names, parti- 
cularly Juftice Hutton and juſtice 
Croke, under the names of Hor- 
tenſius and Corvus Acilius; as is 
alſo Prynn, who is introduced un- 
der the character of Prinner. it 
conſiſts of only four ſhort acts, 
and of the fifth is ſaid in the Epi- 
logue as follows: It is determined 
by the Adils, the Miftrejs of publicke 
Plays, that the next Day (by Joe s 
Permiſſion) the fifth Act ſhall be afted 
upon Tyber, I ſhould ſay Tyburne, by 
a new Society of Abalamites. Vive 
le Roy.” Before the firſt act is pre- 
fixed this other title, viz. The 
Cenſure of the Fudges, or The Court 
Cure. From Wood's Atbenæ Ox- 
ontenſes, vol. II. p. 517. we find it 
to be the production of Richard 
Braithwaite. ct | 
140. Mercury HARLEQUIN. 
Pantomime, by Heary Woodward. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1756. 
141. MERCURY VINDICATED 


from Alchymiſts at Court, by gen- 


tlemen the King's ſervants, by 
Ben Jonſon. Fol. 1640. 
142. MErLix, or, The Britiſh 


Inchanter, and King Arthur the Bri- 


ti -Worthy. Dramatic Opera. 


Acted at Goodman's Fields, 8vo. 


1736. An alteratioa of Dryden's 
King Arthur. > 1 ae. 
| MExLIx, or, The Devil 


ted 


$7 8 f 
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Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1734. 
This is the muſical part of a Pan- 
tomime. | FS 
144. MERoPE. 
efferys. Aded at Lincoln's- Inn 
ields, 8 vo. 1731. This is taken 
from the Italian play. The ſcene, 
Meſſene. Prologue, by Aaron 
Hill. fx 
145. MExorg. T. by Aaron 
Hill. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1740. This play was, and ſtill 
continues to be, ated with great 
applauſe. It is chiefly borrowed 
from the Merope of Voltaire, yet 
has Mr. Hill, whoſe manner and 
Kyle are very peculiar and origi» 
nal, made it entirely his own by 


his manner of tranſlating it. Some 


critics there are indeed who have 
found fault with this gentleman as 
a turgid and bombaſt writer; to 
their opinions, however, I cannot 
ſubſcribe, for although it may be 
allowed that a peculiar Ordo Ver- 
borum, and a frequent uſe of com- 
pound epithets, which ſeem to be 
the true charaQeriſtics of Mr. 
Hill's writings, may give an ap- 
parent ſtiffneſs and obſcurity to a 


work, yet when once perfectly di- 


geited and properly delivered from 
the lips of oratory, they certainly 
add preat force and weight to the 


ſentiment, —nor can it ſurely be 


conſidered as paying this author 
any very exalted compliment to 
Tank the Tragedy of Merope as ſu» 
-perior to any one which has hi- 
therto appeared ſince; nor can 
there, perhaps, be a ſtronger evi- 
dence in us favour, than the uſe 
which ſome of the later tragic 
writers have made of the defign of 
this play, having more or leſs 
n e, the plot as the ground - 
wor 

Creuſa, Douglas, &c. The ſtory of 
Merope is well known in hiſtory; 
ond the ſcene lies at Mycenc, 


——_ > ad 


Trag- by G. 


of their own pieces, as wit 


neſs the Tragedies of Barbareſa, ö 


Con] 
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Soon after the run of this piecy 


the author died. 

146. Mzxops. Trag. Tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, printed in 
Dr. Franklin's edition of that au- 
thor. „5 

147: Merors. Trag. by M. 
de) Voltaire, tranſlated by Dr, 
John Theobald, 8vo. 1744. This 
is a mere tranſlation, and was ne- 
ver brought on the ſtge. 

148. Mzroes. Trag. by Mr, 
Ayre. Italian and Engliſh, 8vo. 
1740. This is only the literal 
tranſlation of an Italian Tragedy 
on the ſame ſubject of the fore - 
going pieces, having the original 
printed with it page by page, for 
the uſe and inſtruction of perſons 
inclined to become maſters of the 
Italian language. 

149. TE MZRZRY COBLER, 
A farcical Opera of one act, by 


Charles Coffey, 1735. This is 2 


ſecond part of the Devil to pay, or 
The Wives Metamarphoſed ; but be- 
ing in no degree equal to the firſt, 
it was deſervedly damned the firſt 
night at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-L abu. 

150, Tre Menry CouNnTER: 
FEIT, or, The Viſcount Alamode, 
Farce, taken from Mrs. Behn. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 1762, 


for the benefit of Mr. -Shuter, 


Not printed. _ | 

151. Tus MERRTY Devir or 
EpmonTown. Com. Aqted at the 
Globe. Anon. 40. 1608. 4gto: 
1617. 4to. 1626. 4to. 163 1. 4to. 
165 5. This comedy is attributed 
by Kirkman to Shakſpeare, but 
on what faundation I know not, 
as there do not appear in the piece 
itſelf any marks that tend to the 
confirmation of ſuch a ſuggeſtion. 
Coxeter takes notice of an old 
MS, of this play that he has ſeen 
which ſpeaks it to have been writ- 
ten by Michael: Drayton. The 


Plot is ſounded on the Hiſtory 0 


/ 


- ad „% 


ings in the comic way. 
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one Peter Fabal, of whom more 

ticular mention is made in 

Fuller's Chxrch Hi/tory, and in the 
Chronicles of Henry VI's reign. 
Scene, Edmonton, 

152. Tue Merry Masques 
RADERS, or, The Humorous Cuckold. 
Com. Anonymous, 8vo. 1732. 
Not acted. | 

15 3. Tue MExRy MapyicaT 
MisTAKE, or, Comfortable Con- 
clufſon. Com. by David Ogborne, 
8vo. 1765. The Merry M:daight 
Miftlale we apprehend to have been 
a real incident. Mr. Ogborne 
dreamed that he was intended 
for a comic writer; and to ſhew 
how little ſuch nocturnal viſions 
are to be truſted, on his awaking 
fat down and compoſed this dra- 
matic performance. WE 

154 Tak MExRNT Mrz MA 
or ISLINGTON. See Mos E Ar 
NEWMARKET. 

155. THE Maar MILLER, 
or, 7 he Countryman's Ramble to Lon- 
don, Farce, by Thomas Sadler, 
8yo. 1766. Printed at Salop, with 
Poems by the ſame author. | 

156, Tue MEray PRAN Ks, or, 
Windmill Hill, Farce, Anonymous, 
4704. This I never ſaw. 

157. The MRT SAILORS, 
or, Landlord dit. A Farce, 1707. 
This piece is mentioned no where 
but in the Briti/h Theatre, and by 
the title I ſhould rather conceive 
it to have been a droll acted at 
ſome of the fairs, than a regular 
farce for a theatre. 

158. Tus MEzrxay Wives or 
Winpsor. Com. by W. Shak- 
ſpeare. Acted by the Lord Cham- 


| berlain's ſervants, 4to. 1602. 4to. 


1619. 4gto. 16 This piece 18 
— by 8 10 be the 
maſter piece of our author's writ- 
re is 
perhaps no comedy in our on or 
any other language, in which ſo 


- extenſive a groupe of perfect and 
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highly finiſhed characters are ſet 


forth in one view. In the deline - 


ation of Juſtice ShaHow he has 


gratiſied a very innocent re 


on a certain magiſtrate, who, in 7 


his adoleſcent years, had been un- 0 


reaſonably harſh upon him; yet he No 


has done it with ſo inoffenſive a 
Playfulneſs as bears firong teſti- 
mony to his own good-nature, 
having only rendered him laugh- 
able without pointing at him any 
of the arrows of malevolent or 
paignant ſatire, Dryden allows this 
play to be exatly formed; and as 
it was written before the timæ that 
Ben Jonſon had introduced the 


ty, it plainly proves that our im- 
mortal bard was by no means in- 
capable of poliſhing and regulating 


taſte for a cold elaborate regula- Y 
8 


N 


his plots to an equal degree * 


kiftorical plans very frequentl 


exaftneſs, had not his choice of . 
compelled him, and the unbridle þ 


ſtrength of his imagination as of- 


ten induced him, to G erleap the 
bounds of thoſe dramatic rule 
which were firſt eſtabliſhed by wri- J 
ters who knew not what it was to 
write, to act, and to tlünk, above 
all rule. i 
The editions of 1602 and 1619 
are of the firſt ſlight ſketch, which 
the author afterwards altered, en- 
larg: d, and improved. Dr. John- 
fon ſays, Of this play there is 
« tradition preſerved by Mr. 5 
4% Rowe, that it was written at the 
„command of queen Elizabeth, S 
« who was ſo delighted with the N 
„character of Falſtaff, that the 1 
«« wiſhed it to be diffuſed rough 
« more plays; but ſuſpecting that N 
4% jt might pall by continued uni- 
« formity, directed the poet to J 
% giverſify his manner, by ſhew- 
him in love. No taſk is 
harder than that of writing to 


« the ideas of another. Shak- x 


« ſpeare knew what the queen,” if 
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«« the ſtory be true, ſeems not to 
„ have known, that by any real 
4c paſſion of-tenderneſs, the ſelfiſh 
6 craft, the careleſs jollity, and 
ic the lazy luxury of Falſtaff muſt 


4 have. ſuffered ſo much abate- 


e ment, that little of his former 


6 cgaſt would have remained. Fal- 


+ ſtaff could not love, but by 
« ceaſing to be Falſtaff. He could 


: © only counterfeit love; and his 


, profeſſions. could be prompted, 
£ not by the hope of pleaſure, but 
« of money. Thus the poet ap- 
& proached as near as he could to 


25 20 the work enjoined him; yet, 


% having perhaps in the former 
plays completed his own idea, 
„ ſeems not to have been able to 
$ give Falſtaff all his former power 
«+ of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable 
6 for. the variety and number of 
* the perſonages, who exhibit more 
f* charaters appropriated and diſ- 
$* crimznated ..than perhaps can be 


; 35 foun in any other play. 5 


A44\ 


, Whether Shakſpeare was the 
&« irſt that produced upon the 
& Engliſh ſiage the effect of lan- 


- - $* guage diſtorted and depraved 
FP = 4 k 1 


provincial or foreign pro- 
se nunciation, I cannot certainly 


decide. This mode of forming 
. © ridiculous characters can confer 
' ** praiſe, only on him, who ori- 


© **. quires not much of either wit or 


fo 


judgment: its ſucceſs muſt be 


« derived. almoſt wholly from the 


, Tape. but its power in a {kilful 
27 


movpth, even 
fs is. unable to reſiſt. 1 
60 The conduct of this drama is 
40 defcient; the action begins and 
10 ends. often before the concluſion, 
ff and the different parts might 
* change places without incon- 


even he that deſp:ſcs it, 


+ - | . 
A venience; but its general power, 


ge that power by which all works 


“ol, gepjas ſhall finally be tried, 
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c is ſuch, that perhaps it never 

« yet had reader or ſpectator, who 

«© did not think it too ſoon at an 

e’, e 
The adventures of Falſtaff in 


this play ſeem to have been taken 


from the ſtory. of the Lowers: of 
Piſa, in an old piece, called Jarl. 
% ton's Newes out Purgatorie. 
159. MzssALINA, The Roman 
Empreſs, her Tragedy. by Nath, 
Richards, 1 zmo. 1640. The plot 
of this play is from Suetonius, 
Pliny, Juvenal, and other authors 
who have written on the vicious 
character of that inſatiate woman, 
It is uſhered in by ſix copies of 
verſes. Scene, Rome. ; 
160, ThE METAMORPHOSES, 


or, The Old Lower outruitted. Farce, 
by John Corey, 4to. 1704. It 


was acted at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields. Jacob has made 
a confuſion in regard to this farce, 
giving it in two different places to 
authors of the ſame name, and 
calling it in one place à tranſlation 


from Moliere, and in the other an 


alteration of Albumazar. The 
latter, however, is the right, it 
conſiſting only of that part of the 
plot of the ſaid comedy, which re: 
lates to the over-reaching of Pan- 
dolpha by means of the pretended 
transformation of Trincalo, This 
miſtake, however, has ariſen from 


confounding Mr. Corey, the author 


of The Generous Enemies, with Mr. 
Corey the comedian, who. was the 
compiler of this piece. 
161. TRE METAMORPHOSES. 
Com. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 8vo, 
1776. This is taken from Mo- 
5 Sicilien, and George Dan- 
n. | Tp 


162. Tax METAMoRPROS'n 
A Maſque, | by. Ben 
This iece 


GreslEs. A 
Jonſon, Fol. 1641, piece 
was thrice preſented before King 
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Op. by Charles Dibdin. 


> my 
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Hill, next at Belvoir Caſtle, and 
lallly at Windſor in Aug. 1621. 

163, Tux METHoDIST. Com. 
Being a continuation and comple- 
tion of the plan of the Minor, 
written by Mr. Foote, 8 vo. no 
date, [1761.] This piece was 
never acted, nor intended fo to be, 
and is no more than a moſt im- 


pudent catch-penny job of Iſrael 


Pottinger, whom the great ſucceſs 
of Mr. Foote's Minor had induced 


to write this ſequel to it, which is 


contrived in ſuch a manner from 


the arrangement of the title-page, 


as to appear to the unwary pur- 
chaſer the product of the ſame au- 
thor. But there is ſomewhat worſe 
in this piece than even the impo- 


ſition on the public, which is the 


groſs reflection thrown on the pri- 
vate character of the chief of the 
Methodiſts, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the author of the Minor. 
For although that gentleman has 
made a very juſt and ingenious at- 
tack on enthuſiaſm itſelt, and ex- 
poſed the ſanction which the pro- 
moters of vice and venders of lewd - 


neſs lay claim to under the maſſe 


of religion, and the protection of 
ſome miſtaken and pernicious te- 
nets, yet he has not endeavoured 
to caſt ſo ſevere a cenſure on men 
of any holy profeſſion, however 
miſled by blind zeal or enthuſi- 
altic madneſs to inculcate and 
propagate 'thoſe tenets, as to'hint 
at their being themſelves either the 
abettors or encouragers of thoſe 
peſts of ſociety, who ſcreen them- 
ſelves under their doQrine, or may 
pretend to enliſt themſelves under 
their banners. This the preſent 
vriter has done, who, by a conti- 
nuation of the characters ard plot 
of the Minor, has made Dr. Squin- 
tum and Mrs. Cole, that is to 
lay, an old bawd and a methodift 


preacher, coadjutors and joint in- 


iruments in carrying on the pur - 
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poſes of debauchery, and bringing 


to perſection all the infamous 
tranſactions of a common brothel: 
a charge, which if, juſt, would 
not only caſt an opprobrium on 2 
whole ſect of teachers, which it is 
to be hoped not one among them 
could poſſibly deſerve, but alſo be 
a ſevere reflection on the legiſla- 
ture itſelf, for not having entered 
into a ſtricter inquiſition on a neſt 
of vipers, which, lying cloſely con- 
cealed under the fhadow of reli- 
gion, are empoiſoning and deſtroy- 


ing the very fountain of piety and 


virtue. ci . 

164. MicHAELMAs TERRME. 
Com. by Thomas Middleton, 4to. 
1607. 4to. 1630. This play was 
ſundry times acted by the children 
of Paul's. It is of a moderate 
length, but is not divided into 
act. in 
165. Microcosmus. A moral 
Maſque, by Thomas Nabbes. AQ- 
ed at Saliſbury Court, to. 1637. 
This bas two copies of verſes pre- 
fixed, one of them by Richard 
Nene nnn, Oey” 
166. Mipas; an Engliſh Bur- 
letta, Acted at Covent-Garden; 
8vo, 1764. The burleſque in this 
humorous performance turning 
chiefly on heathen deities, ridi- 


culous enough in themſelves, and 


too abſurd for burleſque, the aim 
of which is to turn great things to 


farce, the preſent-mock-opera was 


not altogether ſo ſucceſsful at firſt, 


as in many reſpects it deſerved to 


7 167, MipsUmmEr Nicnt's 


Daz am. Com. by W. Shakſpeare. 
Acted by the Lord Chamberlain's 


ſervarits, 4to. 1600. TWO copies 


in the ſame year. This play is 
ae 
flowings of "this gre 5 
creative imagination. It is tow 
never acted under its origina! 
form, yet it contains an infinite 

| number 
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number of beauties, and diffe- 
rent portions of it have been made 
uſe of ſeparately in the formation 
of more pieces than one. The 
parts of Oberon and Titania, for 
example, are the ground-work of 
The Fairies; the ftory of Pyramus 
and ie has been alſo performed 


(ingly under the form of an opera ; 


and the ſtill more comic ſcenes of 
It have been printed by themſelves 
in quarto under the title of Bottom 
the Meaver, and uſed frequently 
io be acted at Bartholomew Fair, 


and other fairs in the country, by 


the ſtrolling companies. The ſcene 


4s in Athens, and a wood rot far 


. Wild and fantaſtical as this 
t play is {ſays Dr. Johnſon), all 
<< the parts in their various modes 
<c axe well written, and give the 
* kind of pleaſure which the au- 
e thor | deſigned. Fairies in his 
«© time were much in faſhion ; 
< common tradition. had made 
< them familiar, and Spenſer's 
Poem had made them great.” 
168. A Mipsuu MER NiGaT's 


D REAN, written by Shakſpeare, 
with alterations and additions, and 


ſeveral new ſongs. As it is __ 
formed- at the Theatre Royal in 
Drory-Lane. By Mr. Colman, 


 $vo. 1763. This piece was ated 


only once, when the ſpectators 


«vere uncommonly few, and there- 
fore not in the beſt humour. Re- 
1 


pet for Shakſpeare, however, 
Kept them ſilent; but that ſilence 
Ukewiſe induced them to ſympa- 


thize with Lyſander and Helena, 


Demetrius and Hermia, who in 
one ſcene. are all lying faſt aſleep 


on the ſtage. After the repre-_ 


lontation Was over, Mr. Colman, 
who did not eſcape the narcotic 
Qualities of the doſe he had ad- 
miniſtered, took away a third part 


E its ingredients, and prevailed 
09 his patients 10 try the effects of 


an. 


NMI 

it a ſecond time. But in this con 
tracted form it, ſucceeded leſs, in- 
ſpiring drowſineſs without the be- 
neſt of repoſe. We have reaſon 
to think, however, that our thea. 
trical phyſician had ſtill further 
hopes of gaining ſomewhat, by his 
preſaription, having, if we are not 
deceived, compelled thoſe under 
his regimen at the Hay. Market to 
ſwallow it onte more, though he 
could never contrive to make it 
A popular medicine. b 

169. Tus Mires fan. Com, 
Opera, by Mr. Jackman. Added 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. 

179. MintErva's SAackirico, 
A Play, by Philip Maſſinger. En- 
tered on the books of the Stan · 
oners* Company Sept. 9, 1653, 
and was amongſt thoſe deſtroyed 
by Mr. Warburton's ſervant. 

171. The MiIxIATVURE Pic- 
TURE, Com. by Lady Craven, 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 1781. Not 


printed. This piece was firſt per- 
formed in a private Theatre at 
Newberry. It was produced very 
late in the ſeaſon at Dzury-Lane, 
and acted only three or four 
nights. 4 

172. Tux Minor. Com. of 
three acts, by Samuel Foote, 8vo. 
1760. This piece was firſt pre- 
ſented in the — ſeaſon at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay- Market, 
and though it was performed by 
an entirely young and unpractiſed 
company, it brought full houſes 
for thirty-eight nights in that time 
of the year, and continues ſtill one 
of the ſtock pieces for the winter 


alſo As the principal merit of al 


this gentleman's writings conſiſs 
in the drawing peculiar charaQters 
well known in real life, which be 
heightened by his own manner d 
perſonating the originals on the 
ſtage, it will be neceſſary to in- 
form poſterity. that in the charac 
ters of Mrs, Cole and Mr. _ 
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Mr. Langford the auctioneer; and 
that in the concluſion, or rather 
epilogue to the piece ſpoken by 
Shift (which. the author per; 
ſormed, together with the other 
wo characters), he took off to a. 
great degree of exactneſs the 
manner and even perſon - of that 
moſt noted enthuſiaſtic preacher, 
and chief of the methodiſts, Mr. 
George Whitfield. And indeed, 
ſo happy was the ſucceſs of this 
piece in one reſpect, that it ſeemed 
more effectually ta open our eyes 
(thoſe of the populace eſpecially) in 
regard to the abſurdities of that per- 
nicious ſet of politic, enthuſiaſts, 
than all the more ferious writings 
that had ever been publiſhed a- 
gainſt them. Mr. Foote has been 
accuſed ef borrowing not only the 
hint, but even the whole of the 
character of Mrs. Cole, from an- 
other piece which was at that time 
only in Enbrio. What juſtice 
there is in this charge, however, 
we may perhaps canvaſs farther in 
another part of this work, when 
ve come to make mention of that 
173. An Additional Scene to 
the Comedy of Taz MiNox, 
gro, 1761. In this Mr. Foote is 
pretty ſmartly animadverted upon 
for making it his praQtice to ex- 
poſe the harmleſs peculiarities of 
private perſons upon the public 
ſtages + | 0 8 
174. MrxO RCA. Trag. by 
Henry Dell, 8 vo. 1756. This 
piece was printed juſt when the 
place from which it is named was 
taken. Nothing can be more con- 
temptible than it is in every point 
of view. For @ ſpecimen, the fol- 
lowing lines are ſeleted:s : 
on call me ſuperſtitious, and for 


. — | W | 
| # Becauſe I believe in dreams, and be- 
live [ will, | 
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| he anchor repreſented thoſe of the 
—— Moher Douglas, and 


Norman, who had been ſent over 


NI 
66 France do your worſt, i 
4 I fear you not, and though by force 
46 compelPd, 1855 B 
« Will never yield. 


175. MizacLE Play or ST. 
KATHARINE.,. By Geoffery, af- 
terwards Abbot of St. Alban's, a 
by Abbot. Richard to take upon 
him the direction of the ſchool of 
that monaſtery ; but, coming too 
late, went io Dunſtable, and taught 


in the abbey there, where he 


cauſed this dramatic piece to be 
acted (perhaps by his ſcholars). 
This was long before year 1110, 
and probably within the eleventh 
century. The above play Was, 
ſor aught that appears to the con- 
trary, the firſt ſpectaele of this ſort 
exhibited in theſe kingdoms; and, 
as M. L'Extant obſerves, might 
have been the firſt attempt to- 
wards the revival of dramatic en- 
tertalaments in all Europe, being 
long before the repreſentations of 
Myſteries in France; for theſe did 
not begin till 1398. Matthew 


Paris, who firſt records this anec- 


dote of the play of. St. Katharixe, 
ſays, that Geoffery borrowed copes 
from the ſacriſt of the neighbour- 


ing abbey of St. Alban's, to dreſs 


his characters. 229 
176. Tat Mix Acutrous Curs, 
or, The Citizen outwitted, Farce, 
compiled by Brownlow Forde, 
12mo, 1771. Taken from Cib- 
ber's Double Gallant, and printed at 
177. Tux Mixkon, or, Harle- 
quin every where. Pantomimical 
Burletta, by Charles Dibdin. Act- 

ed at Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 1780. 
178. Tus Mia Ron. A Com. 
in three acts, by Henry Dell, 8 vo. 
1757. Never acted. This is mere- 
ly an alteration of Randolph's 


Muſes Looking-Glaſs, _ a 
— Mizza. Trag. by Robert 
his uagedy 


Baron, 8 vo. 1647 · 


* 


is founded on real facts which ha . 


pened not long before, and is U- 
juſtrated with hiſtorical annota- 
tions. The ſtory of it is the ſame 


as that which Denham made the 


groynd-work of his Sophy, and 
which may be ſound in Sir Thomas 
Herbert's Travels; yet has Mr. 
Baron handled it in a very diffe- 
rent manner from that author, 


| having finifned three complete acts 


of this before he ſaw that tragedy; 
nor found himſelf then diſcouraged 
from proceeding,” on a conſidera- 
tion of the great difference in their 


ing not only followed the method 
df his ſcenes, but even imitated 
his language; and any one may 
1 his ghoſt of Emir- 

ans Mirza is an evident copy of 
ihar” of Ha in Cataline. It is, 
however, a good play, and is com- 
mended by ſive copies of verſes 
by his Cambridge friends, but 


whether ever ated I know not. 


1580. Tux MrsantHROPE, C. 
This is a tranſlation: from Vol- 
—— TOTO. LOT 77A 
18 t. Tux Mrsgx. Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell, 4t0. 1672. This 
play by the author's own con- 
Fffion ts founded on the Avare of 
Moliere, which is itſelf alſo built 
on the Aulularia of Plautus. Shad- 
well, however, has by no means 
Beet a mere tranflator, but has 
added conſiderably to his original. 
1382. Tak MisgEx. Com. by 
Henry Fielding, 8 vo. 1732. This 
play was acted with great applauſe 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Fant, and is the piece which now 
continues to be performed an- 
Fo . It hes, as Mr. Murphy 
ſerves, che value of a copy trom 
2 great painter by an eminent 
r b ee 
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Hoghes. This is only a firſt a4 
of a "tranſlation from Moliere 
which the author either did not 
think 'worth while preſerving, or 
elſe was prevented by the ſtroke of 
death from finiſhing. It is, how. 
ever, publiſhed with his other dra. 
matic and poetical works. 

184. TRE MISER. Com. by |, 
Ozell, 12mo. 1732. This is no- 
thing more than a literal tranſla. 
tion of the celebrated French play 
of Moliere, from which all the 
above-mentioned pieces have been 
borrowed. Prefixed to it are ſome 
ſtrictures on a new tranſlation of 
Moliere juſt then publiſhed. 
185. 'Tnz MisER of Moliere, 
tranſlated by Michael de Boiſſy, 
12 mO. 17562 . | 

186. Tax MistEr, Com. tran: 
lated from Plautus, by Bonnel 
Thornton, 8 vo. 1767. 

187. "THe MisFORTUNES or 
AnrauR (Uther Pendragon's ſonne) 
reduted into tragicall notes by Thomas 
Hughes, one of the Societie of Grayt'- 
Inne. And here ſet downe as it paft 
from under his hands, and as it was 
prefented, excepting certain words 
and lines, where ſome of the aflors 


either helped their memories by brief 


omiſſion,” or fitted their acting by al- 
teration. With a note at the ende of 


uch ſpeeches as were penned by others 


in lue of ſome of theſe hereafter fol- 
Irving. 1 75 uu 
This dramatic piece has the fol- 

lowing general title 
Certaine Dewviſes and Sheaves pre- 
fented her Majgſtie hy the Gentlemen 
F Graye's-Inne at her Highneſſe 
Court in Greenwich, the tæueniy-eigbtb 
day of Februarie, in the thirtieth yeare 
of her Majftie's maſt happy raignt. 
At London. Printed by Robert Ko- 

ier uf 
The play 1s preceded by a pro- 
logue, to which this extraordinary 

ſtage- direction is annexed, ' 

An Iniroduction penned by E 
: 6k rotte 


Mordred, the Uſurper, 


. 0, 
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Graye's- Inne; aubich auas pronounced 
in manner following, viz. Three Muſes 
came upon the; flage apparelled accord» 
ingly, bringing fove Gentlemen Students 
with them attyred in their uſuall gar- 
merits, «whom one of the Muſes pre- 


ſented; to ber Majeftie as  Captives ; 


the cauſe whereof ſhe delivered "by 


ſpeech as falloweth . 


To every act of this performance 
there is an argument, a dumb ſhow, 
and a chorus. At the concluſion 
of it, is a note ſpecifying,” that 


the Dumb Shews and additional 


ſpeeches were partly deviſed. by 
William Fulbeck, Frauncis Flower, 
Chriſtopher Yelverton, Frauncis 
Bacon, John Lancaſter, and others, 
who with Maiſter Penroodocke 
and Lancaſter directed theſe pro- 
ceedings at Courte. Te 


CER Lis AL 

The piece is beautifully printed 
in the black letter, and has many 
cancels conſiſting of ſingle: words, 
half. lines, and entire . ſpeeches. 
Theſe were reprinted: and paſted 
over the cancelled paſſages; a prac- 
tice, I believe; very rarely ſeen, 

The names of the Speakers. 
Gorlois; Duke of Cornwall's ghoſt. 
Gueneuora, the Queene,  , 
Fronia, a Lady of her trayne. _ 
Angharad, fifter to the Queene. 


Conan, a faithfull Caunſeller. 

Nuntius of Arthur's landing. 

The Heralt from Arthur. 

Gawin, King of Albanie. 

Gilla, a Britiſhe Earle. 

Gillamor, King of Ireland. _ ©: 
Cheldriek, Duke of Saxonie, © 
The Lord of the Pictes. + 3% Bat 
Arthur, King of Great Brytain. 8 
Cador, Duke of Corn wall. 
Hoel, King of Little Brittaine. 

The Heralt from Mordred.  _ * 
Aſchillus, King of Denmarke,” © 
The King of | Norwaye. - Du 
A number of Souldiers. 1 
Nuntius of the laſt battell. 
Giles, a noble man of Brytain. 


Of ſo great a curioſity we ſhould 
gladly give a more ample account, 
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Trotte Gentleman, one of the Society of were wi not eireumſeribed by the 


limits of our work. The author 
of this piece, however, was well 
read in Virgil, Lucan, Seneca, &c. 
188. Tae: Mis ERIES or Ix- 
FORCED: MARRIAGE, by George 
Wilkins, 4to. 1607. to. 1629. 
4to. 1637. To this comedy Mrs. 
Behn is indebted for great part of 
the plot of her Town' Foe, or 


Sir Timortby Tawdry.: She has, 


however, conſiderably improved on 


this play, which is not divided into 


$9 69147 2144444. 64 W R390 
189. Miss IN HEI FEENS, 
or, The Medley: gf Lowers, Farce, 
by David Garrick, - Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, '8yo.. 1747. This 
farce met with: great ſucceſs, and 
indeed deſervediy ſo, it being a 


laughable and diverting «piece. 


The characters of Flaſb and Frib- 
ble may perhaps be conſidered as 
ſomewhat ontrè, and too much on 
the Caricature, but that has ever 
been allowed in farce, or what the 
French call the Baſſe Comenie, uhere 
probability is frequently facrificed 
to invention, and a ſtritt :adhe- 
rence: to nature, or humour, and 
ridieule. And, moreover, the ini- 


mitable performances of then au- - 
thor and Mr. Woodward i theſe 


characters ſeemed to ovetbeitr/ 

the ſlighteſt reflection of this Riad 
that might ariſe, ſince even in the 
repreſentation. of what might itſelf 
exceed the bounds: of: nature; the 
enchanted audiente could ſcarcebh 
perceive that they were not walk- 
ing in cher very ſtraiteſt and moſt 
limited paths: F aidhzat 


190. Miss Lucy I Town. - 


Farce, by Henry Fielding. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1742. This 


piece, which is a ſequel or ſecond. 


part of The Virgin unmaſteu, was pre- 


ſented for ſome nights, and metwith 
applauſe. But ĩt being hinted that 


a particular man of quality Was 


pointed at in one of the charac- 
ters, 
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ters, an application was malle to the 
Jord chamberlain, who ſent an or- 
der to forbid it being performed 
191. Tux . Mizzz0n von 
Rom INTO GREAT BRITAIx IN 
TEE CausE or PopERY ANDTHE 
PRETENDER.. Scenically repre- 
ſented, 4to. No date, about 1746. 
192. Tux MisrAkE. Com. by 
Sir John Van X Aged at the 
Hay-Market, 4to. 1706. This is 
an admirable play, and always 
meets with applauſe. The quar- 
relling ſcene between Carlos and 
Lentra is perhaps as highly touch- 
ed as any we have in the whole 
iſt of Engliſh comedies. Prologue 
by Steele ; Epilogue by Motteux. 
3 oo 2 wm The 
Happy Reſentment. Com. by the 
late Lord © Cornbury, -8vo.- 1758. 
The author of this piece was the 
Jearned; ingenious, and witty Lord 
Cornbury. It was, however, never 


acted, being a very jovenile per- 
forma 


ä nce, and unequal to the 
very deſerved reputation his lord- 
ſhip's abilities after wards acquired. 
He made a preſent of it to that 


| great actreſe Mrs. Porter, to make 


 whatemolument ſhe could by it; 
and that lady, after his death, 
liſhed ic by ſubſcription, at five 

, [hallings each book, on which oc- 
Porters former merits with the 
-public in her proſeſſion, and the 

- wefpeRt due to the worth of the au- 
thor, induced the nobility to exert 
themſelves ſo largely, ſome ſub- 


ſeribing for twenty, others for 


Forty, and ſome even fourſcore or 
aa hundred books, that the whole 
-nymber of copies diſpoſed of a- 
mounted to three thouſand. The 
general tenor of the piece is to 

þ 4 ind of vindication of the 
fair ſex, by drawing, in his Lord 
and Lady Thonghtleſs, a contraſt and 
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breathe through the whole ſuch 


at the Theatre 


enſion the remembrance of Mrs. 


written by another perſon, but 


printed in this edition of it, 5 
TCC ate}, 5 > 0 


- 
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counterpart to the character 6f 
Cibber's Lady Townly, in the co- 
medy of The Provoked Huſband, | 
cannot pay any. great compliment 
to his lordſhip's genius * the 
execution of this deſign, yet there 


ſentiments of honour and virtue, a 
reflect the brighteſt luſtre on a much 
more valuable quality, viz. bis 
intrinſic goodneſs of heart. Pre- 
fixed to it, is a Preface by Mr. 
Horace Walpole, at whoſe preſi at 
Strawberry-Hill it was printed, 


194. MisTAKXEN BEAUTY, or, 


The Lyar. Com. Acted ar the 
Theatre Royal, 4to 168 5. Anony- 
mous. This is little more than 2 


.tranſlation of the Meuttur of Cor- 


neille. Mr. Hart was much ad- 
mired for acting the part of Doran! 
in this play, yet it met with no 


great ſucceſs. There is an earlier 


edition of it, under the latter title 


195. TuE MisrAxEN Hus. 
al, 4to. 1675. 

This play is on the model of Plau- 
tus's Menachmi, and is extremely 
farcical. It is not, however, M.. 
Dryden's, being oaly adopted by 
him and enriched with one good 
ſcene from -his hand. _The real 
author is, I believe, unknown. 
196. Tus MisTAKES, or, 7it 
Falſe Report. Com. by Joſeph Har- 
Tis, 4to. 1690. This play wit 


falling into thisgentleman's hands, 
he made many alterations in it 
conſiderably for the worſe. Yet 
Dryden beſtowed a prologue on it, 
Tate an epilogue, and Mount- 
fort a whole ſcene in the laſt af}, 
and many other corrections. Not- 
withitanging which, it remains 3 
tedious diſagreeable piece, and 
many of the ſcenes which ar 


blige 


1 

to be omitted in the repre- 
tation. It 2 to God 
ſtey Kneller, | 63 
: 5 M rx rberzs, KI NC or 
ox r us. 2 by Nath. Lee. 
Aged at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1678. This play is founded on 
litory, for winch ſee Appian, 
Flrus, and Plutarch. The fcene 


es in Sinope. The epilogue 


written by Mr. Dryden. | 
198. Tax Mock Doctor, or, 
The Dumb Lady curred. A Ballad 
Farce, by Henry Fielding, Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 1733. This 
Petite Riece is taken wholly from 
the Medecin malgre lui of Moliere, 
excepting the ſongs, which are 
not very numerous. Some other. 
writers have made uſe of that co- 
medy as the ground-work of their 
prom but by 1 en- 
arge on and improve it have ab- 
folutely ſpoiled it. This author, 
however, whoſe natural bent of 
genius had the ſame kind of turn 
with that of Moliere himſelf, has 
deen contented with only giving a 
fprightly aud happy tranſſation of 
kim, varying no more from his 
original with reſpe& to plot, in- 
eident, or conduct, than the dif- 
ferent taſte of the two nations ren · 
dered "abſolutely neceſfary; by 
which means be has introduced 
the foreigner amongſt us poſſeſſed 


of all his natural vivacity and 


humour, and with no other altera- 
tion than that which his own 
Politeſe would neceſſarily occaſion, 
viz. the being dreſſed in the full 
mode of the country he is viſiting. 
How far the author was right in 
the adoption of this method, the 
fucceſs' of the piece ſufficiently 
erinces ; it having been received 
_ univerſal 8 at its 
Arſt appearance, and continuin 

to this day one of the —. 
ſtanding deſerts ro our dramatic 
collations, notwithſtanding the in- 
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finity of Petites» Pieces that have 
appeared ſince. 1 
199. Tux Mocx DueLLisn, 
or, The Freuab Valet. Com. by 
P. B. 4to. 1675, This play was 
acted at the Theatre Royal with 
ſome ſucceſs, and is, in conſe- 


quence of the letters affixed to it, 


attributed by Langbaine and Jacob 
to one Mr. Peter Belon. Scene, 
200. Tus Mock Lawyzs. 
Ballad Opera, by Edw.. Phillips, 
8vo. 1733. This was ated mw 
vent-Garden with ſome ſucceſs; 
201. Tux Moct Manriace. 
Com. by Thomas Scot. Acted at 
Dorſet-Gardens, 4to. 1696. This 
play was the firſt attempt of 2 
young author in the dramatic 
7ay, and was performed in an in- 
diferent part of the ſeaſon ;. yet ĩt 
met with conſiderable approbation. 
The ſcene_is laid in London, the 
plot I believe original. 
202. Tue Mock PREACHER. 
A ſatyrie comical allegorical Farce. 
Acted to a crowded audience at 
Kennington-Common, and many 
other Theatres, with the humonrz 
of the mob, 8 vo. 1739. 
203. Tur Mock Pmroso- 
PHER, A new, pleaſant and di- 


verting Comedy, repreſenting the 


humours of the age, by Samuel 
Harper, 12mo. 1737. 
204. Tukx Mocx Tzurzsr, 
or, The Enchanted Caftle,, by Tho. 
Duffet, 2 1676. This piece 
was acted at the Theatre Royal, 
and written purpoſely in à bur- 
leſque ſtyle. The deſign of it was 
to draw away the audienee from 
the other theatre, to which at that 
time there was a very great reſort, 
drawn thitber in conſequence of 
the applauſe given to Dryden's 
alteration of the Tempeff, which 


was then in its full run: but it 


was intermixed with ſo much ſcur- 
rility and ribaldry, that althosgh 
| | it 
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Ho 
zit met with ſome little ſucceſs at 
firſt, it preſently fell to the ground; 
and when it came to be preſented 
in Dublin, ſeveral ladies and per- 
{ons of the beſt. quality teſtified 
their diſlike of ſuch low and in- 
decent ſtuff, by quitting the houſe 
before the performance was half 
— n d £955 1334 
eg. Mock Turks rEs. Farce, 
by James Wright, 12mo. 1674. 
This piete is written in burleſque 
verſt, and is one proof among 
many that burleſques are not al- 
ways intended (as they are moſt 


: 
- 


generally miſtaken to be) as a ri- 
dicule on thoſe authors who are 


either parodized or:traveſtied in 
them, hut only as the! Jeu d Eſprit 


df a lirely and ingenious imagi- 


nation; ſince the very piece of 


Seneca on which Mr. Wright bas 


built the plan of his Mock-Tra- 


gedy, the very ſamèe gentleman 


has taken the greateſt pains in a 


ſerious tran ſlation f of, Which de 


executed with great accufacy and 
elegance, and which was printed 
and publiſned together wich this 
burleſque. ee enn en 
206. AMopE RN CHARACTER. 
Introduced into ÆEſop as acted at 
the Hay-Market, $vo. 1751. 
20%. MiovER N COURTSHIBS. 
Com. in two acts, 8y0,1 768. - 


208. TRE MODERN Gar- 


Ears. Com. N vo. 1733. This 
is The Inhiguing Courtiers, with 
only a new title pagmfg. 


20h. Tux Mopern HuvszAN D. 


Com. by Henry Fielding, 8vo. 
1734. his play was acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Prury-Lane with 
ſome ſueceſe, but never revived ſince. 
210. MODERN: :POETASTERS, 


or, Directors no Conj urors. A Farce, 


Anonymous, 1725, on the famous 


Ode Writers, Satyrifts, Paneg vriſis, 
&e. F the proſent Jimes, and their 


HFatrons, &c. This piece I have 
never ſeen, nor find any account 
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of but in Coxeter's MS. where i: 


is mentioned by the above title. It 
was never acted, and ſeems by its de. 
nomination to be only a piece of per- 
ſonal ſatire and partial abuſe, nei. 
ther intended nor fit for the ſtage, 
211. THE MopesrNn Proraegrs, 
or, New Wit for ai Huſband. Con, 


by Thomas Durfey. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 4to. no date [170.] 
This piece is an exceſſive bad one, 
having no kind of merit but the 
expoſing, with ſome little humour, 
a ſet of abſurd enthuſiaſts who made 
their appearance at that time un- 
der the title of The French Prophets, 


212. Tnk Mopern Rectier, 


or, AI Cure for Love. Com. al 
tered from Shakſpeare, 12mo. 1730. 
This is an alteration of 4s you 
like 1. * . 4) 


- 213. Tue Mopern Wiex, or, 


The Virgin her own Rival. Com, by 
J. Stevens, 8vo. 1744. This piece 
was, as the title-page informs us, 
acted gratis at the Theatre in the 
Hay-Market, by a company of 


gentlemen for their diverſion. The 


name affixed to it is that of a book- 
ſeller, whowas remarkable for clan- 
deſtinely obtaining copies of any 
little poetical or other performances 


that he could lay hands on, and 


publiſning them not only without, 


but even againſt the conſent of 


their authors; and therefore, as his 
own abilities appeared ſcarce equal 
to the production of a dramatic 
piece, of even ſo indifferent a de- 
gree of merit as this, which by the 
way, he publiſhed by ſubſcription 
for his own emolument, it will 
not appear, perhaps, too uncha- 


ritable to ſuſpect that it was not 
his own, but only procured, like 


his other publications, by ſtealth. 
214. THE Mopisn Cour. 
Com. by Capt. Bodens, 8vo. 1732. 
This play was acted at Drury- 
Lane without any great fuccels. 
Yet I think it ſeems entitled to 
, | 5 an 
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an equal ſhare with moſt of the 
comedies of about that period. 
There is no great intricacy in the 
plot, nor ſtriking novelty in the 
characters; yet the dialogue is 
eaſy and unforced, and there is 
nothing either in the conduct or 
ſentiment that diſguſts, whieh is 
perhaps as much as can be ſaid of 


' moſt of our modern comedies. 


From it has ſince been taken a 
farce, called Marriage- d- la- Mode, 
performed at Mr, Yates's benefit in 
the year 1760. Which ſee in its 
proper place. 

215. ThE MopERN HUS BAND. 
Com. by Charles Burnaby, 4to. 
1702, This play was performed 
at Drury-Lane, and was damned. 
Let ſome excuſe is to be made for 
it, as it appears by the preface to 
have been written in a month's 
time, that is to ſay, if any excuſe 
ought to be made for the affront 
thrown on the public by authors, 
in protruding on them their haſty 
unfiniſhed performances. 

216. TE Mopisa Wire, C. 
by Francis Gentleman. Acted at 


the Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1774. Pre- 


fixed to it is an account of the au- 
thor. 5 1 

217. Tye Monocks, A Tragi- 
comical Farce, as it is afted (ſays 
the title-page) zear the Watch-houſe 
in Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1712. 
This piece was never acted, but is 
printed with a dedication to Mr, 
D#** (Dennis), and has been 
attributed in general to Mr, Gay, 
but how truly I cannot pretend 10 
afirm. The ſubject of it is an 
expoſition of the behaviour of a 
ſet of miſchievous young men who 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Mobocks (as thoſe of the preſent 
time are by that of Bucks and 
Bloods), and who uſed, on the pre- 
ſumption of their being protected 
by rank or fortune from puniſh- 
ment for their errors, to miltreat 
Vor. II. 
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every inoffenſive perſon whom they 
met abroad, under the idea of 
frolicks. Theſe pernicious beings 
have almoſt always ſubſiſted under 
one title or other, and it ſeems 
remarkable that they have ever 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuch 
as in ſome degree point them out 
to be the Feræ Nature: the mo- 
dern race, however, ſeeming to 
have rather more of the monkey 
than the bear in them, confine 
themſelves to leſs ſavage kinds of 
miſchief than thoſe hinted at here, 
who uſed to ſtop at no barbarity, 
cutting and maiming innocent 
perſons with their ſwords, &c. 
and indeed imitating the unpo- 
liſhed nation whoſe name they 
aſſumed. : 

218. Momus Turn'd FaBu- 
LIST, or, Fulcan's Wedding. Opera, 
Anonym. 8vo. 1729. This piece 
has a conſiderable ſhare of merit, 
the character of Momus being well 
ſupported, and almoſt every ſong 
contrived to be a fable prettily 
told, and conveying a pleaſing 
ſatirical moral, It was acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields with ſuc- 
ceſs. | 5 

219. Mo ARCH CAL. Ix AOR, 
or, Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. Dra- 
matical Poem, by Robert Flem- 
ing, 8vo. 1691. Printed with 
other pieces in a volume, intituled, 
„ The Mirror of Divine Love un- 
« veiled, in a Voetical Paraphraſe 
«© of the high and myſterious Song 
% of Solomon.” | | 

120, Monty 1s an Ass. Com. 
by Thomas Jordan, 4to. 1668. 
This play was acted with applauſe ; 
the part of Capt. Pennileſs, the 
principal character in it, having 
been performed by the author. It 
is one of the pieces publiſnhed by 
Kirkman; and Langbaine ſur- 
miſes from the ſtyle, that it is ol- 
der than che date of its publica- 
tion, 
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221. Money's TRE MISTRESS, 
Com. by Thomas Southerne, 8vo. 


1725. This author's comedies are 


by no means equal to his tragedies, 
nor is this even the beſt of the 


former. It met with no approba- 


tion on its appearance at Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields. The author was ſixty- 


five years of age when it was per- 
formed ; it may therefore be con- 
fidered as the very laſt dying em- 
bers of his poetical fire. 

222, MoNSTEUR DE PovurcE- 
AUGNAC, or, Squire Trelooby. 
Anonym. 4to. 1704. This piece 
was acted at the ſubſcription muſic 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields, March 20, 1704, by a 
fele& company from both houſes. 
It is done into Engliſh from Mo- 
Iiere's comedy of the ſame name, 


which was made and performed for 


the diverſion of the French king. 
'The ſcene of this lies in London, 
and it has a prologue by Dr. Garth, 
whom Coxeter's MS. hints to have 
been the tranſlator of the whole. 

223. Mons1EUR DE PoURCE- 


AUGNAG, or, Squire Trelooby, by 


Ozell. A mere tranſlation of Mo- 
liere's play, never intended for the 


224. Mows1tur D'OLIVE. C. 
by George Chapman, 4to. 1606. 


This play was was eſteemed a good 


one, and met with ſucceſs. It was 
acted by her Majeſtie's children at 


Black -Friers. 
22 C. Mors IEUR Tromas., C. 


by John Fletcher. Acted at Black- 


Friers, 4to. 1639. In this comedy 
the author was unaſſiſted by his 
friend Beaumont (who probably 


was dead before the writing of it) 


or any other perſon; but it was not 
3 4% Aeg till after his death by 


ichard Brome, who dedicated it 


to Charles Cotton, as a great ad- 
mirer of the dead author's works 
and memory. It was afterwards 


revived on the ſtage by Thomas 
| 3. 
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Trick, The ſcene, London. 
226. MoNTEZUMA. Trag. by 


Henry Brooke, Eſq. B8vo. 1778. 


Not acted. Printed in the av- 
thor's works, in four volumes, 
8vo. | 

227. ThE Monument IN AI. 
CADIA. A dramatic Poem, in two 
acts, 4to. 1773, by George Keate, 
Eſq. As no writer can be much 
injured by compariſon with him— 
ſelf, we ſhall not heſitate to afirm 
that the paſtoral drama before us 
is by far the leaſt valuable of Mr. 
Keate's productions; and perhaps 
the wreath of bays which he ſo 
well deſerves to wear on other oc- 
caſions, would appear more green 
in the eyes of futurity, were this 
diſcoloured leaf permitted filent]y 
to drop out of it, If we are not 
miſinformed, our author commu- 
nicated the preſent work to his 
friend Mr. Garrick, who pro- 
nounced it to be of too grave 2 
caſt for repreſentation. Mr. Kat: 
1s likewiſe ſaid to have altered the 
Semiramis of Voltaire; but its ap- 
pearance on the ſtage, unluckily 
for the public, was anticipated by 
a ſimilar attempt of one Captain 
AyJcongh, whoſe production Would 
have diſgraced a barn in Wales, 
and yet was ſuffered to tmpoveriſh 
the managers of a theatre royal 
in London, throughout a run of 
more than nine nights. 

228. Mort DisSEMBLERS f- 
$1DEs WomtNn, Com. by Thomas 
Middleton, 8vo. 1657. Scene, 
Milan. | 
229. Tux Mokrar, Quack, 
Dramatic Satire, by Dr. Bacon, 
% 

230. THE MoRNINGRANMZILE, 
or, The Town Humours, Com. Ano- 
nymous, 4to. 1673. The ſcene in 
London. This is a good play, 
and by Downes aſcribed to Nevil 
Paine. 1 

| 231. Moz- 
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231. MorTIMER's FALL, Tr. 
by Ben Jonſon. This piece is to 
be found amongſt Jonſon's works, 
but is no more than a fragment, 
juſt begun, and left imperfect by 
means of the author's death. What 
it would have been, however, may 
in ſome meaſure be gathered from 
the arguments of each ſeveral aQ, 
which are publiſhed to it for the 
reader's ſatisfattion. The loſs of 
it is the more to be regretted, as it 
is the only plan this author had 
proceeded on for a dramatic piece, 
on any ſtory taken from the hiſtory 
of our own domſtic affairs. 

232. MoTHER BoMBlE., Com. 
by John Lilly, M. A. 4to. 1594. 
Acted by the children of Paul's. 

233. THE MorhER-Ix-LAw, 
or, The Dictor the Diſtaſe. Com. by 
James Miller, 8vo. 1734. This 
comedy was acted with very great 
ſucceſs at the Theatre in Drury- 
Lane. The ſcene of it is laid in 
London, and the plot 1s com- 


pounded of thoſe of two comedies 


of Moliere, viz. the Monſicur Peur- 
craugnac, and the Malade imagi- 
natre, The author received ſome 
helps in the compoſition from Mr. 


Henry Baker; and being at that 


time in orders, and ſomewhat ap- 
prehenſive of the effects that a 
known application to theatrical 
writing might have on his pro- 
motion in the church, he prevailed 
on that gentleman to paſs as the 
ſole author of the piece, which 
was dedicated to the counteſs of 
Hertford. In conſequence of the 
ſucceſs it met with, however, he 
aftewards, on a publication of his 
works all together, reſumed his 
claim to this plece, among the 
reſt, and, if I miſtake not, with- 


out ſo much as acknowledging the 


afiſtances he had had from his 
friend. 
234. MoruER Sr rox, Her 
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4to. N. D. This play, it is ſaid, 
was acted nineteen days ſucceſſive- 
ly with great applauſe, yet what 
merit it has can by no means be 
called its own, all the characters, 
excepting thoſe which relate to 
Mother HHipton, being ſtolen from 


Maſſinger's City Madam,, and Mid- 


dleton's Chaſte Maid in Cheap/ides 
It has not the author's name at 
length, but only the initials ; 
which appears as if he was aſhamed 
of his plagiariſm. _ 

235. MoTHER SHIPTON, Pan- 
tomime. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
4to. 1770. 3 | 

236. Tus MounxruL Nur- 
TIALS, Or, Love the Cure of all 
Woes. Trag. by Thomas Cooke, 
8vo. 1739. This was afterwards 
altered, and brought out at Drury- 
Lane in 1744, under the title of 
Love the Cauſe and Cure of Grief, or, 
The Innocent Murderer. 

237. Tut MOURNINO BRIDE, 
Trag. by W. Congreve. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1697. 
This is the only tragedy our au- 
thor ever wrote, and met with 
more ſucceſs than any of His other 
pieces, yet it is certainly greatly 
inferior to the very worſt of them; 
for although the ſtory 1s a pleafing 
and affecting one, and well told, 


yet the language has ſo much of 


the bombait, and ſo little of real 
nature in it, that it is fcarcely 
credible it could be the work 
of an author ſo remarkable for 
the contrary, in the eaſy flow- 
ing wit of his comedies. Dr. 


Johnſon however obſerves, *©* that, 


if he were to ſelect from the whole 
maſs of Eugliſſi poetry the ' moſt 


poetical paragraph, he knows not 


what he could prefer to an excla- 
mation in this tragedy : 
Amnmeria. 1 2 
It was a fancy d noife ; for all is huſh'd. 
Leonora. . 
It bore the accent of a human voĩce. 


R 2 HEY Alneri a. 
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of Mvucevpoxvs, the King's 
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Almeria. 
It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tranſient 
„ | 
Whiſtling through hollows of this 
vaulted iſle: | 
We'll liften 


Hark ! 
Almeria. 7 

No, all is huſh'd, and ſtill as death. —'Tis 
dreadful ! | 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile; 

Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble 
heads, _ | 

To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous 

roof, 

By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and im- 
moveable, 

Looking tranquillity 1 It ſtrikes an awe 

And terror on my aching fight ; the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling 
heart. 


Leonora. 


Sire me thy hand, and let me hear thy 


voice; | | 

Nay, quickly ſpeak to me, and let me hear 

Thy voice—my own affrights me with its 
_ echoes.” 


He who reads theſe lines enjoys 
for a moment the powers of a poet ; 
he feels what he remembers to have 
felt before, but he feels it with 
great increaſe of ſenſibility ; he 
recognizes a familiar image, but 
meets it again amplified and ex- 
panded, embelliſhed with beauty, 
andenlarged with majeſty.” The 
ſcene is Jaid in the Court of the 
King of Valentia. 
238. A moſt pleaſant Mech 
nne 
of Valentia, and Amadine, the 
King's Daughter of Arragon. With 


the merry Conceits of the Mouſe. 


Amplified with new additions, as 


zit was acted before the King's 


Majeſty. at Whitehall, on Shrove- 
Sunday Night. By his High- 
neſſe ſervants, uſually playing at 
the Globe, 4to. 1615. 4to. 1629. 
4to. 1668. This piece is in ſome 
of the old catalogues ſaid to be 


Shakſpeare's. It is rather a kind 


of droll or farce than a regular co- 


medy, and uſed frequently to be 
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performed for the diverſion of 
country people at Chriſtmas time. 
It was firſt printed 1598. 4to. 
239. Much Apo ABOUT No- 
THING. Com. by W. Shakſpeare. 
Acted by the Lord Chamberlain's 
ſervants, 4to. 1600. 'This comedy, 


though not free from faults, has 


nevertheleſs numberleſs beauties 
in it, nor is there perhaps in any 
play ſo pleaſing a match of wit 
and lively repartee as is ſupported 
between Benedict and Beatrice in 


this; and the contrivance of ma. 


king them fall in Jove with one 
another, who had both equally for- 
ſworn that paſſion, is very pleaſing- 
ly conducted. The ſcene lies in 
Meſſina, and that part of the plot 
which relates to Claudio and 
Hero, with the Baſtard's ſcheme of 
rendering the former jealous by 
the aſſiſtance of Margaret the wait- 
ing-maid, and Borachio, is bor- 
rowed from the fifth book of 
Arioſto's Orlando furigſo, in the 
ſtory of Ariodant and Geneura. The 
like ſtory is alſo related in Spenſer's 
Fairy Qucen, Book 2. Canto 4. Mr, 
Steevens obſerves, that “ this play 
may be juſtly ſaid to contain two 
** of the molt ſprightly characters 
that Shakſpeare ever drew. The 
wit, the humouriſt, the gentle- 


„ man, and the ſoldier, are com- 


„ bined- in Benedict. It is to be 


* lamented, indeed, that the fiſt 


* and molt fplendid of theſe dil- 
4 tinctions, is diſgraced by unne- 
s ceſlary profaneneſs; for the 
«© goodneſs of his heart is hardly 
« ſufficient to atone for the licence 
of his tongue. The too ſarcaſtic 
« levity, which flaſhes out in the 
„ converſation of Beatrice, may 
* be excuſed on account of the 
* ſteadineſs of friendſhip ſo ap- 


„parent in her behaviour, when 


© ſhe urges her lover to riſque his 
4 

In the conduct of the fable, how- 
| | ever, 


M U- 


« ever, there is an imperfection 
« fimilar to that which Dr. John- 
« ſon has pointed out in the Merry 
« Wives of Windſor :—=the ſecond 
« contrivance is leſs ingenious 
than the firſt: —or, to ſpeak 
more plainly, the ſame incident 
« is become ſtale by repetition. I 
« wiſh ſome other method had 
« been found to entrap Beatrice, 
« than that very one which before 
had been ſucceſsfully practiſed 
« on Benedict.“ | 

240. Tux MuLBER RT GaR- 
DEN. Com. by Sir Charles Sedley. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1668. 
40. 1675. 
very good comedy. There ap- 
pears, however, an evident ſimi- 
larity of Sir John Everyoung and 
Sir Samuel Forecaſt to the Sgane- 
relle and Ariſte of Moliere's Ecole 
des Maris, Scene, the Mulberry- 


Garden near Saint James's. 


241. MULEASSES THE TURK, 


Trag. by John Maſon, 4to. 1610. 


Whatever merit this play might 
really poſſeſs, the author himſelf 
had a molt exalted opinion of it, 
as is apparent from its title-page, 
in which. he not only ſtyles it a 
worthy tragedy, but quotes the 
following line from Horace for its 
motto, viz. Sume ſuperbiam quæſi- 
tam meritis; and in another edition 
of it in 4to. 1632, it is called, An 
excellent Tragedy of MULEASSES 
the Turk, and Box GLAS Governor 
of Florence. 
able variety, beyond ex pectation. 
Divers times acted (with general 
applauſe) by the children of his 
Majeſty's Revels. Scene, Florence. 
It was entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company March 10, 
1608. This tragedy has ſome 
beautiful lines and ſpeeches, 
which, however, are diſgraced by 


intruſions of the loweſt and molt 
obſcene comedy that has hitherto 
appeared on the ſtage. 


%» : 
: * 
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This was eſteemed a 


Full of interchange- 


MU 


242. ThE Musk or News- 
MARKET, 4to. 1681. This is only 
an aſſemblage of three drolls acted 
at Newmarket, all ſtolen ſrom 
other plays. The names of them 
are as follows: I. TER Merry 
MILEMAIDS OF IsLINGTON, or, 
The Rambling Gallants defeated. 
II. Love LosT IN THE DaRK, 
or, The Drunken Couple, III. Taz 
PoLiTick WHORE, or, The Con- 
ceited Cuckold. What plays they 
are taken from, has not yet come 
to my knowledge. | 

243. Thus Musts LookiNG= 
GLAss. Com. by Thomas Ran- 
dolph, 4to. 1638. This is, per- 
haps, one of the moſt eſtimable 
and meritorious of all the old 
pieces extant. It contains an 
aſſemblage of characters whoſe 
height of painting would do ho- 
nour to the pen of Shakſpeare or 
Jonſon: the language is at the 
ſame time natural and poetical, the 
ſentiments ſtrong, the ſatire poig- 
nant, and the moral both abſo- 
lutely chaſte and clearly conſpicu- 
ous. In a word, there is nothing 
but the difference of the manners, 
and the want of 1ntricacy in the 
plot, which could prevent its be- 
coming one of the favourites of the 
preſent ſtage. The author firſt 
gave it the title of The Entertain- 


ment; and to the laſt edition, 


which is in 8vo. 1706, it bas the 


ſecond title of The Stage revin/d, 


The ſcene lies in London, near 
Black-Friers. 

244. Tux MusE or Oss TAN. 
Dram. Poem, of three acts. Ex- 
tracted from the ſeveral poems of 
Oſſian, the ſon of Fingal, by David 
Erſkine Baker, Per formed at Edin- 
burgh, 1 2mo. 1763. Printed at 
Edinburgh. 

245. Tk Muszs IN Mou x- 
IN G. Opera, by A. Hill, 8vo. 
1760. This lictle piece was never 
acted, but is printed in Mr. Hill's 


R 3 pots 


M U 
poſthumous, works, It is like the 
nake in the Graſs of the ſame au- 
thor, a burleſque on the prevail- 
ing taſte for Operas and Panto- 
mimes, under the idea of a la- 
mentation made by the Tragic and 
Comic Muſe, for the apparent 
neglect ſhewn to them by the 
Public, 
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ones of Youug Maſt and Sophy, 
The language is lively and ſen. 
fible, and the plot, though ſimple, 
ſufficiently dramatic. In a worg, 
I cannot avoid giving it as my 
opinion that, notwithſtanding the 
ſucceſs of the Jealous Wife, the 
Mufical Lady ſtill ſtands foremoſt 
in point of merit among all Mr, 


246. Mustek, or, 4 Parley of Colman's writings. Vet, though 


Inſtruments, 4tOs 1670. This lit- 
tle piece is no more than the com- 
Poſition of ſome maſter of muſic, 
for his ſcholars at a ball. 

247. Tux Mousicar, Lavr. 


5 Farce, by George Colman. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1762. In 
the piece before us, Mr. Colman 


bas attacked” the ladies on the 


affectation of a paſſion for muſick, 
and a taſte in compoſition, with- 
out either feeling the one or poſ- 
ſeſſing the other, and thereby be- 
coming dupes to faſhionable ab- 
ſurdity, and an eaſy prey to the 
intereſted views of a ſet of foreign 
fidlers and Italian impoſtors, to 
the negle& of real and ſuperior 


merit, becauſe Britiſh, or at the 
beſt imagining thoſe qualifications 


the only title to encouragement, 
which never thrive perfectly bur 
in a land of luxury and effemi- 
nacy, and ought by no means to 


be ſet in compoſitian with thoſe + 
manly virtues and generous. qua- 


ities, which are the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of our more hardy 
countrymen, | 
author has ſucceeded better than 


in his former; his Sophia is a more 


finiſhed character than bis Poly 


Honęycombe, and the uſe made of 


her darling folly by Mr. Maſk, 
much more judicious and condu- 
cive to her reformation, than the 
baffled deſign of Mr. Scribb.c, The 
characters are all finely drawn; 
nor are thoſe of Old Mat and 
even the Landre leſs delicately 


finiſhed, than the more important 


In this attempt the 
torical facts, for which ſee Thuanus, 


that merit might fully entitle it 
to the approbation it met with, it 
would ſcarcely be juſt to omit 
taking notice, that its ſucceſs was 
greatly contributed to by the ad. 


mirable performance of perhaps 


the moſt promiſing young actreſs 
that has appeared on this ſtage tor 
many years paſt, viz. Miſs Pope, 
who ſupported the character of 
Saphia, with a ſprightlineſs tem. 
pered with judgment, and an ele. 
gance heightened by eaſe, chat 
might have done honour to a per. 
former of three times the expe- 
rience in life that her years then 
afforded her an opportunity of 
acquiring. The prologue was 
written by Mr, Garrick, and ſpo- 
ken by Mr, King; and the ſcene 
lies partly at Maſt's chamber in 
the Temple, and afterwards at 
Sophia's houſe. | 

248. Mus rAPHA the Son of So- 
LYMAN the Magnificent, Trag. 
by Roger, earl of Orrery, Fol. 
1672 and 1690. The ſcene of this 
play is laid in Hungary, and the 
foundation of the ſtory is on hiſ- 


Lib, 12. Knolles's Taræiſh Hiſtory, 
&c. It is eſteemed a good play, 


and was acted at the Duke of 


Vork's Theatre. 

249. MusTAPHA. Trag. by 
Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, Fol. 
1633. As this play is built on 


the ſame foundation with the pre- 


ceding one, it will be needleſs ta 


refer to any other authorities than 


thoſe abovementioned. There is 
Mufeccs Sceweola; «+ Ahoy 
acted a S. Aue 

ee. 


Wyndoe. me 


. 


— 


en» ww © #©% R8 Fw 
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kn, earlier edition of it in Ato. | 
be *© before, acquainted her that ſhe 


1506, but it may rather 
called 4 nn than a play, 
being not only incorrect, but ex- 
tremely imperfect, and probabl 
came out without his lordſhip's 
knowledge, The folio edition, 
however, is perfectly corrected. 

250. MusrApRHA. 7 by 
David Mallet. Acted at Drury - 
Lane, 8vo. 1739. This play is 
alſo upon the ſame general plan 
as the foregoing ones, but the 
language being more modern and 
poetical, and the conduct of the 


plot more adapted to the preſent 


talle, it may juſtly be called the 
author's own; it was played with 


ſucceſs. 


25 1. Mypas. Com. by John 
Lyly, to. 1592. The ſtory of 
this _- | 
e in his Golden Ag. See 
allo Ovid's Metamorpheſes, Book II. 
Galtruchius, &. 

252. Mrxrirzo. A Paſtoral 

Interlude, by Colley Cibber, 8vo. 
1716. Performed at Drury-Lane 
with no. very, great ſucceſs. It is 
kt to Muſic by Dr. Pepuſch. 
233. Tas MysTERIOUs Mas 
THER, Trag. by Horace Wal- 
pole, 8 vo. 1768. This dramatic 
piece was printed by our author at 
Strawberry-hill, and diſtributed a- 


4 


mong his particular friends, but 


with ſuch tric injunctions of ſe- 
crecy, that, knowing its merit, 


we cannot but expreſs our ſur rize 


. that its author ſhould wiſh. to 
- withhold, it from the public. Mr. 
Walpole has given the ſtory of it 


in the following words: I had 


heard when very young, that a 


„ gentlewoman, under uncommon 
e agonies of mind, had waited on 


© Archbiſhop Tillotſon, and be- 


_** ſought his counſel. A damſel 


Vol. II. 
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et 


is related at large by 


a * 


&. * 


that ſerved her had, many years 


«© was importuned by the gentle- 
* woman's ſon to grant him a pri- 
vate meeting. The mother or- 
© dered the maiden to make the 
* aſſignation, when ſhe ſaid ſhe 
„would diſcover herſelf, and re- 
« primand him for his criminal 
© paſſion; bur, being hurried awa 
„by a much more criminal paſ- 
„ hon herſelf, ſhe kept the aflig- 
** nation without diſcovering - her- 
«ſelf. The fruit of this horrid 
«* artifice was a daughter, whom 
1 . gentle woman ccauſed to be 
** educated very privately in the 
„country; but proving very lave- 
„ ly, and being accidentally, met 
„% by her father-hrother, ho 
* never had the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion 
i of the truth, he had fallen in 
* love with, and actually married 


ber. The wretched guilty. mother 
_ *© Jearni | T 15 
and diſtracted with the conſe- 


what had bappened, 
* quence of ber crime, had now 
* reſorted to the Archbiſhap to 
*© know in what manner ſhe ſhould 
act. The prelate charged her 
% never to Jet her ſon and daugh- 
ter know what had paſſed, as 
„they were innocent of any cri- 
6 minal intention. F "Herſelf, 
he bad her almoſt deſpair.” .. 
On this round-w Mr. Wal- 


pole built che admirable play, vow 


under conſideration, which after 


he bad. finiſhed, he diſcorgred to 

haye an earlier origin. than he had 

before known, 2 4 5 be found 
e 


in the Novels of The Lucen. of 
Nawgrre, vol. I. Nov. 30 ; and 


with en of cir- ' 
cumſtances 1 the flo 
there related, and as he had adapt - 


tween the Rory, as 


ed it in the preſent perſormance. 
The tradition, however, wðwas by 
R 4 ee 


ON 


*r v 
no means an uncommon one. It 


times before in the Engliſh lan- 
85 guage, and twice in a dramatic 
form. The reader may find it re- 
- lated in the Works of Mr. Perkins, 
a2 puritan divine of the laſt cen- 
_ tury, and from thence extracted 
in the ninth volume of The. Specla- 


ö 
Mr. Walpole has candidly ac- 
 Kknowledged, that the ſubject of 

this performance renderedit totally 


_ __ unfit for the tage. © The ſubject, 
"4 ſays he, is fo horrid,” that 1 


e thought it would ſhock rather 
e than give ſatisfaction to an au- 


4 dience. Still I found it fo truly 


es tragic in the two eſſential ſprings 


.© «of terror and pity, that I could 


not refiſt the impulſe of adapt- 
* ing it to the ſcene, though it 
e ſhould never be practicable to 


, produce it there. I ſaw too 


that it would admit of great ſitu- 
s ations of lofty characters, and 
of thoſe ſudden and unforeſeen 
- ** ſtrokes which have ſingular effect 
in opt rating a revolution in the 
4 paſhons, and in intereſting the 


e pectster, It was capable of 
£8C6-1 urniſhing not only a contraſt of _ 


& characters, but a contraſt of vice 


and virtue in the ſame charac- 


1. zer: and by lay ing the ſcene in 
hat age and country I pleaſed, 


- 6 pictures of ancient manners 


ht be Grain,” and'mavy al- 


„lues to biftorie events intro- * 
- <* Quced'to bring the action nearer 
„ to the imagination of the ſpec- 


1 tator. The moral reſulting from 


a the caldmities attendant on un- The 
the ſame manner; has a daughter 
= who is brought up unconſcious of 
 n3" race, was obviouſly fuited hei 


e bounded'* paſſion, even to the 
cel qeſtruͤction of the criminal per- 


* 2 
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of the play; he falls in love with 
| # "IP 64 


|. phat the production of ſuch 2 
had been publiſhed at leaſt ſour 


tragedy as the preſent, on the mo- 
dern ſtage, would be extremely ha- 


zardous, we are ready to admit; 


but we cannot but obſerve at the 
ſame time, that the delicacy of 
the preſent times is frequently car- 
ried to a ridiculous degree of af- 
fectation. Vices of greater magni. 


tude are daily repreſented, and 


without exciting the fmalleſt diſ- 
guſt in the ſpectator. We are by 
no means convinced that any con- 
ſequences, unfavourable to the in- 
tereſts of ſociety, could ariſe from 
the repreſentation of the reſult of 
crimes even ſo ſhocking as thoſe 
which are the baſis of the preſent 
play, eſpecially when they are 
painted in ſuch colours as thoſe in 
which Mr. Walpole's canvas ex- 
hibits them. It is certain, that 
writers of the laſt century would 
not have avoided the ſtory for any 
of the reaſons for which the preſent 
author has condemned his piece 
to oblivion ; nor do we apprehend 
that a play, written with the pa- 
thos and energy of the preſent, 
would have then been refuſed by 
managers, or neglected by the 
town. That former authors, pa- 
tentees, and audiences, were leſs 


ſerupulous, may be inferred from 


this circumſtance, that a contempt- 
ible performance, intituled, 7/e 
Fatal Diſcovery, or Lowe in Ruins, 
was actually bronght before the 
publick at Drury Lane in 1698. 
This tragedy is founded on the 
ſame circumſtances which are the 
örineipal objects of the preſent. 
The heroine is guilty of inceſt in 


her real parents, baniſhes her ſon, 
who returns juſt at the opening 


bis 
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his fiſter-daughter, © and marries 
her, The diſcovery 1s made, the 
lady goes mad, and in her frenzy 
kills her daughter, and afterwards 
herſelf. In the old play the inceſ- 
tuous commerce between the ſon 
and mother is ſoftened, by making 
the latter ignorant of the perſon 
with whom ſhe had been guilty, 
until after the horrid event, The 
ſame circumſtance has been again 
introduced by Mr. Gould, in an- 
other worthleſs piece, called Ia- 
nocence diſtreſſed, or the Royal Peni- 
- tents. 8VO. 1737. 3 
Of the preſent tragedy we may 
boldly pronounce, that for ner- 
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1. H'E NABOꝶ N. Com. by 

1 Samuel Foote. Acted at 

the Hay-Market, 1772. Printed 
in 8vO. 1778. A ſevere, but, I 


believe, ill- founded ſatire on the 


greater part of thoſe gentlemen 


Tho have acquired wealth in the 


Eaſt- Indies. At the time this play 


was produced, a general odium 


had been excited againſt the mem - 
ders of the Eaſt-India Company, 


which was kept alive by every art 
Which virulence and party could 


ſuggeſt. Mr. Foote, ever attentive 
10 avail bimſelf of popular ſub- 
Jefts, ſeized the preſent: occaſion 
to entertain the town at the ex- 
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vous, fimple, and pathetick lan- 


N A 


guage, each appropriated to the 


ſeveral perſons of the drama; for 


ſtriking incidents; for addreſs in 
conducting the plot; and for con- 
ſiſtency of character uniformly 
preſerved through the whole piece; 
it is equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
play of the preſent century. We 
intended to have given the reader 
a ſpecimen of it; but having learnt 
that the ſenſibility of the author 
(to whom every reſpect is due) 
would be wounded by ſuch an ex- 
hibition, we deem ourſelves bound 
to ſuppreſs it, however reluctantly. 


* 
* 


N 


pence of ſome individuals. The 
character of Sir Matthew Mite 
was intended for a gentleman who 
had riſen from the low ſituation 


of a cheeſemonger. How far it 
reſembles the original muſt be 
left to the determination of thoſe 


ho have an opportunity of making 


the compariſon, . 


2. Nancy, or, The" Parting 
Lovers. A Muſical Interlude, by 
H. Carey, 8vo: 1739. This. piece 
was acted with - ſucceſs: at the 


Theatre Roy al in Drury-Lane- 


3. NAN INE. Com. tranſlated 


from Voltaire, and: printed in Dr. 


Francklin's edition of that author. 


NARn- 


OFT» 


: 
: 
1 
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Aation of this Author's Miſcel- 


vand philoſoph yy. 
Dramatie Proverb. 


NA 
I. Naxkcissus, or, The Self 
Aamirer. Com. tra nſlated ſrom 
J. J. Rouſſeau, 12mo. 1767. This 
was ſirſt acted at Paris, Dec. 18, 
1762. It is printed in the tranſ- 


-laneQus Works, vol: II. | 

S. Na TIiONALPEREIU DIR. 
Com. of two acts, performed at 
Drury-Lane, April 6, 1768, for 


Mrs. Abington's benefit, Not 


„„ 

56. A new interlude and a mery; 
-of the NATURE or TRE iiij ELE- 
"MEN TS," » declarynge many proper 
yas of phyloſoply natural, and of 
 dywers firaunge landys and of dywvers 
Araunge fects and caufis; whiche 
interlude yf the hole matter be playd 
avyl conteyne the ſpare of an hour and 
a halfe; but M ye tbyſt ye may leve 
out muche of the ſad mater, as the 
meſſengers pte, ani ſome of nuturys 
pte, and ſome of experyens pte, and 


yet the matter wyl depende conve · 


 nyently, and than it awyl not be paſte 
thre quarters of an hour of length. 
Here folow the namys of the 
| leyers. 
The meſſengere 3 naturate | Hu- 
manyte | fiudious defire | ſenſuall appe- 
ryte | the taverner | experyence | Alſo yf 
ye y, ye may brynge ini a dyſgyfinge. 
his piece was publiſhed by 


the learned typographer Raſtall, 


- brother-in-law to Sir Thomas 
More. It might have been the 


__ «compoſition of either the one or 


the other; at leaſt they are not 
diſgraced by the ſuppoſition. This 


ſort of ſpectacle had hitherto been 
-confined to moral allegory, or re- 


by blended: with buffoonery ; 
* preſent — 2 
rendered the vehicle of ſcience 
7. NATURE WILLPRRVAIL. A 
Acted at the 
Hay- Market, 1778. Not printed. 
38. NaTURE's THREE DAUGH- 
"TERS, BRAUTY, LOVE AND WIT 


* 
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Com. in to parts; by the Dutch. 
ess of. Newcaſtle, Fol. 1662. 


9. Neck o Notains, Farce; 
by David Garrick, :Eſq; Acded 


ut Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1766, This 
piece is an imitation of the Cr;/pin 
Rival ae jon Matire of Le Sage. 
10. ThE NECROMANCER, or, 
. Harlequin Dr. Fauſ/tus, 


| 0 Panto- 
mime. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 


Fields, 8 vo. 1731. 


11. NzEeROMAN TIA. A dia- 


loge of the Poete Lucyen between 
- Menippus and Philonides, for his 


Fanteſye faynyd for a mery paſ- 


tyme;'&c. Kaftall me freri fecit. As 


the author, whoever he was, has 
reduced this dialogue into Engliſh 
verſe after the manner of an inter- 
lude, we have not hefitated to claſs 
it among dramatic performances, 
If Raſtall was only the printer of 
it, which may be doubted; we 
might fairly enough aſcribe it to 
the feſtive genius of his brother · in- 
law, Sir Tho. More. 

12. NEGLECTED VTR TVE, or, 


De Unhappy Conqueror. A Play, 


acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1696. This play was publiſhed by 


. Mr. Horden the player, into whoſe 


hands it was put, and who wrote 
the prologue; to it, as did Mr. 
Motteux the epilogue ; yet it had 
very little ſucceſs. Scene, the 


Capital City of Parthia, 


Iz. NeprTuUNE's'TarumMpH ron 


— bag Lk 7 qa A 
: Maſque, by onſon, perform- 
ed at Court on Twelfth Night, 


1624. 


14. NRRO ENAPEROA Or ROME, 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1075. 
This tragedy is written in a mixed 
ſtyle, part heing in proſe, part in 
'T byme,. and 
The plot may be traced in the 
| biſtoxical writings of Suetonius, 


part in blank veric- 


Tacitus, Aurelius Victor, &c- 
The ſcene, Rome. 251 
| 15. NERO, 


ay Donn, n nn, ) DEST 


— O© 
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15. Neo, the Tragedy . Ano- 


' pymous, 4t0. 1624. 4to. 1633. 


This play is in the title- page, 
called Nero newly <vritten, becauſe 
it was written after that of Claudius 
Tiberius Nero, which Kirkman has 
by miſtake called Nero's Life 


and Death. See Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, It is on the fame foun- 


dation with Lee's play, and the 


ſcene laid in the ſame place. 

16. Tart NESTH or PrLars, by 
Hildebrand Jacob. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1738. This 
was the firſt dramatic entertain - 
ment licenced by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, after the paſſing of the act 
for reſtraining the. liberty of the 
ſage ; which was of itſelf aſſigned 
as a reaſon for its want of ſucceſs. 
Be that as it will, the work was 
damned the firſt night. It conſiſts 
if three ſhort diſtin comedies, 
whoſe names are as follows, viz, 
I, TuE PRODIGAL REEORMED. 
II. Tus Hareyy CoNnsTANCY. 
III. Tus TRITIAL or CONJUGAL 
Love. 
form the amuſement of one evening. 

17. ThE NRW ACaDEMY, or, 
The New Exchange, Com. by Rich. 
Brome, 8vo. 165 8. 

18. IUE NEW ATHENIAN Co- 
MED T, by J. 8. 40. 1693, chu- 
taining the Politics, Oeconoiics, Tac- 
tics, Cryptics, Apocalyptics, Styptics, 
Keptics, Pneumatics, Theologics, Poc- 
tics, Mathematics, Sophiſtics, Prag- 
matics, Dogmatics, &c. of that moſt 
learned Society, This piece was not 
intended for the ſtage; it conſiſts 
only of three acts, and is a low 
piece of banter on the Athenian 
ſociety, 
houſe, Stocks-Market. 

19. NEW Broous ! An occa- 
fonal Prelude, by George Colman. 
Performed at Drury-Laue, at the 
opening of the theatre, Sept. 21, 
1776. 8vo. | 

20. A NEW BuLlLt-BayTING, 


E 


meter rhymes. 


All intended together to 


Scene, S[ miti's] Coffee- 


NE 
or, A Match play'd at the Town 


Bull of HA, 4to. 1659, This is 
rather a dialogue than a play. 


21. A New Comepy. Acted 
by the French King and his Privy 
Council, tranſlated out of French, 
4t0, 1704. ; 

22. NEwE CusToM. An Inter- 
lude, Anonymous, 4to. 1573. The 
whole title of it is as follows: 4 
new Enterlude, no leſs wittie than 
pleaſant, intituled, New Cuſtome ; 
deviſed of late, and for diverſe Cauſes 
now ſet forth, never before this Tyme 
imprinted, The Dramatis Perſonæ, 
which are eleven in number, are in 
the title- page, and ſo diſpoſed 
therein, as to evince the poſſibility 
of what is ſaid, viz. hat Fowre 
may play this Enterlude, or, in the 
preſent theatric phraſe, to point 
out all the doubles that may be 


made uſe of in the caſting of it. 


It is printed in the black letter, 
and 1s written in Engliſh hexa- 
I cannot, how- 
ever, avoid making one remark in 
this place, which has frequently 
occurred to me on the ſight and 
peruſal of ſome of theſe earlieſt 
of our dramatic pieces, viz. that 
from the ſpelling and general turn 
of the phraſeology and verſi fica- 


tion, they muſt have been much 


longer written than appears from 
the date of their publication, or 


elſe that the works of Shakſpeare, 


Spenſer, Sidney, and others of 
thoſe brilliant ſtars which adorned 
the Britiſh hemiſphere at a certain 
period, muſt have made a moiſt 
amazingly ſudden reformation and 
improvement in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, both with reſpect to poetry 
and proſe, neither of which are 
now, after near two centuries 
being elapſed, ſo much altered 
from their manner of writing, as 
that manner is from the ſtyle and 
complexion of ſome even of their 
contemporaries. EY 


23. New 


N E. 

22. New HIrTOCRATEs. Farce, 
1701. This piece made its ap- 
pearance for two ſeveral benefits 
on Drury-Lane ſtage, and is ſaid 
to have been written by Dr. Hif- 
ſernan. The intent of it is to ex- 
poſe the folly of perſons of fortune 
. conhding the conduct of their 

Health and cooftitutions to foreign 
empiricks, to the prejudice of de- 
ſerving regulzr-bred gentlemen of 
the faculty, who, poſſeſſed of great 
learning, ſkill, and judgment, are 
nevertheleſs often neglected and 
denied that encouragement, which 
is at the ſame time unreaſonably 
laviſhed on theſe pernicious beings; 
wo whom, from their abſolute defi- 
ciency of every one of thoſe quali- 
ties, it would be madneſs to en- 


truſt the management of even the 


moll trivial concerns in life, exclu- 
five of life itſelf. The deſign ſo far 
may be good, but the execution of 
It is puerile, and defective in al- 
molt every eſſential to the drama; 
character, incident, and probabi- 
lity, being all alike wanting in it ; 
the foreign quack being made an 
abſolute Engliſhman, and the only 
attempt at real charaQter which 1s 
that of Miſs Griſeldire Wapon- 
take, a Yorkſhire, galloping, fox- 


hunting, female ruſtic, dragged in 


by head and ſhoulders without any 
previous expectation, or ſubſequent 
conſequence, or, in a word, with- 
out any farther connexion to this 
piece, than it might be made to 
have equally well to any other. 
The ſucceſs it met with, which 
was a kind of cold contemptuous 
diſregard, was ſurely as much as its 
merit could demand, and indeed 
the author ſeems to have ſhewn a 
_ conſciouſneſs of the ſame judg- 
ment, by not publiſhing the piece. 
24. THE NEW INN, or, The 
Lig bt Heart, Com. by Ben Jonſon, 
vo. 1631. Nothing, perhaps, can 
give a ftronger idea of the ſelf- 


\ 
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opinion, -haughtineſs, and info. 
lence cf this writer, whoſe merit, 
great as it was, muſt be greatly 
eclipſed by thoſe ill qualities, than 
his bebaviour with regard to this 
play, which not ſucceeding ac- 


cording to the exalted idea he had 


himſelf formed of its worth, he pu- 
bliſhed it with the following title. 
page, which I ſhall here tran- 
ſcribe at large: The New Inn; or, 
The Light Heart. A Comcdy, never 
acted, but mofe negligently played by 
ſome of the King's Servants, aud more 
Squeamiſhly beheld and cenſurt by 
others the King*s Subjects, 1629. Now 
at laſt ſet at Liberty to the Readiri, 


his Majeſiy's Servants and Subjcds, 


to be judged, Nay, not ſatisfied 
with this general glance at their 
judgements in the title, he has an- 
nexed to the play an ode, in which 
he openly aud inſolently arraigns 
the public for want of taſte, and 
threatens to quit the ſtage. Such 
was the reſentment ſhewn by this 
opinionated genius on one ſingle 
{light ſhewn to him by an audience 
from whom he had before received 
repeated favours. This ode, how- 
ever, drew upon him an anſwer 
from Mr, Feltham, which could 
not fail of ſeverely woundiny a 
mind ſo ſuſceptible of feeling, 
and fo avaricious of praiſe, as Jon. 
ſon's. Nor do I hint this by way 


of caſting any reflection on the 


memory of this truly great genius, 
whoſe merits in ſome reſpects are, 
and ever will remain, unequalled; 
but only as a hint, how great!y 
even the the moſt exalted merit 
may degrade itſelf by too apparent 
a ſelf-conſciouſneſs, and how vall- 
ly more amiable mult have been 
the private characters of the model 
Shakſpeare and humble Spenſer, 


who conſtantly mention themſelves 


with the utmoſt humility, and 
others with the higheſt reſpect, 


than that of the oveibcaring Jo: 
| en; 


ROS. | 
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bu; who, tender as he thus was 
as to any attacks made on him- 
ſelf, was nevertheleſs perpetually 
carping and cavilling at the works 
of others, the due commendations 
given to which his envious diſpo- 
tion would not permit him to hear 
with patience, nor acquieſce to 
with unreſerve or candour. But 
ſuch is the frailty of human na- 
ture, and ſuch the errors which 
perſons of preat abilities are per- 
haps more epidemically liable to 
than others whoſe conſciouſneſs of 
defect abates and antidotes the 
pride of nature. 

25. New MARKET, or, The 
Humorrs of the Turf. Com. of two 
acts, by George Downing, 12mo. 
1763. Printed at Halifax. This 
piece has been ſince acted at Drury- 
Lane. 


26, NEW MARKET FAYRRE, 


or, A Parliamentary Outery of State 


Commodities ſet to fale. Tragi-Com. 
Part I. Printed at Jeu may go look, 
4to. 1649. Scene, Weſtminſter. 

27, New MarksT FAYRE, 
or, Mrs. Parliament's new Figaries. 
Tragi-Com. Part II. Written (as 
the title ſays) by The Man in the 
Mon, and printed at Jou may go 
loot, Theſe two fatirical plays, 
each of which conſiſts of little 
more than one ſcene, were written 
by ſome loyalift, to ſatirize and ex- 
poſe the proceedings of the rebels, 
whoſe power was at that time 
ariſen to its greateſt height ; but 
whether publiſhed before or after 
the martyrdom, I know not. 

28. A New REHEARSAL, or, 
Bayes the Younger. Anon. 8v0.1714. 
Containing an examen of The 
Ambitious Step-mother, | Tamerlane, 
The Biter, Fair Penitent, Royal Con- 
vert, Ulyfes, and Fane Shore ; all 


written by N. Rowe, Eſq; alſo a 


word or two upon Mr. Pope's Rape 
of the Lock, This piece is written 


in imitation of the Duke of Buck- 
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4to. 1633. 
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ingham's Rehear/at, Mr. Rowe's 


plays, however, being rendered in 
it the ſole ſubject of examination 
and criticiſm. It is in three acts, 
and the ſcene laid at the Roſe 
Tavern, Covent-Garden. Pre- 
fixed to it 1s a preface in Vindi- 
cation of Criticiſm in general, 
collected from the works of the 
Earl of Shafteſbury. This piece, 
although anonymous, was written 
by Chas Gildon. 2. 

29. NEWS FROM 'PARNASSUS. 
Prelude, by Arthur Murphy. A&- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 1776. Not 
printed. 

30. News FROM PLYMOUTH. 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant, Fol- 
1673. Scene, Plymouth. 

31. NEWS FROM THE NEW 
WorrD DpiscovER'Dd IN THE 
Moon. A Maſque, by Ben Jon- 
ſon, Fol. 1641. Preſented at Court 
before King James I. 1620. 

32. A NEw Trick TO CHEAP 
THE DEVIL. Com. by R. Daveu- 
port, Gent, 4to. 1629, This play 
met with good ſucceis. The ſcene 
lies in London. Slightall's in- 
ſtructions to the Gentlemen (Act r. 
Scene 2.) are borrowed from Ovid 
de Arte, Amandi, lib. II. and the 
plot of Fryar John's diſcovering 
the intrigue between the conſtable 
and the woman, and pretending 
to conjure for victuals at the hu:- 
band's return (AR 3. Scene 1.) 


has not only been copied by M. 


D'Ouville, in his Tales, but bas 
alſo been ſince made uſe of by 
Ravenſcroft, in his London Cruckotes. 

33. ANew Way TO PAY OLD 
DeBTs. Com. by P. Maflinger. 
Acted at the Phœnix, Drury-Lane, 
This play 1s very de- 
ſervedly commended in two copies 
of verſes by Sir Henry Moody and 
Sir Thomas Jay, It is one of the 


beſt of the old comedies, and 1 


think the very belt of this anthor's 


Writing. The plot is good and 


well 


4 
; 
| 
. 
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well condected, the language dra- 
matic and nervous, and the cha- 


racers, particularly- that of Sir 
Giles Over-reach, highly and judi- 


ciouſly drawn. It was revived at 
pleaſaunt Comedie, Anonymons, 


Drury-Lane Theatre ſome few 
years ago; but whether from any 
fault in the performance, or want 
of taſte in the audience, I know 


not, but it did not meet with that 


ſucceſs which might have been ex- 
pected from its merit, and which 
ſome of its contemporaries, not 
poſſeſſed of more, have ſince re- 
ceived on a revival. A 

34. A New WON DEN, A Wo- 
MAN NEVER VEXT, Com. by W. 
Rowley, 4to. 1632. This is a di- 
verting play, and met with ſucceſs. 
The circumſtance of the widow's 
finding in the belly of a fiſh the 
ring which ſhe had dropped in 
croſſing the Thames, ſeems bor- 
rowed from Herodotus' ſtory of 
Polycrates, in his Thalia. 

35. Tak Nice Lapy. Com. 
by George Smith Green, 8vo.1 762. 
Not ated. In the preface to this 

lay our author ſays, that being 
informed Mr. Garrick had de- 
clared he would give a thouſand 
guineas for a good comedy, he 
was excited to be a candidate for 
the prize, and accordingly com- 


leted his performance (of which. 


f the firſt at had been written 
ten years before) in fix weeks 


time. Thus finiſhed, it was tranſ- 


mitted to Mr. Garrick for his 
liking ; but that gentleman, being 


ſuppoſed equally able to judge of 
the value of money as of plays, 


happened to have a greater affec- 


tion for his thouſand guineas than 
for the preſent work, and there- 
fore returned it to the author, who 
.expreſies much reſentment againſt 


him for his refuſal. Whoever will 
take the trouble of reading Mr. 
Green's performance, will not cen- 
ſure the manager for his conduct 


oon this occaſion. 
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36. Nice Varovn, or, 75 
Paſſionate Madman. Com. by Beay. 
mont and Fletcher, Fol. 164). 
Scene, Genoa, 

37. ThE Nice WANTOx. A 


1634. 
38. NI coEDE. Tragi-Com, by 


John Dancer. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Dublin, 4t0. 1671. 
This is a tranſlation from the 
French of Corneille, and is one of 
the pieces which that author va. 
lued himſelf the moſt upon, and 
whoſe ſeveral beauties he has enu- 
merated in an Zxamen. The ſtory 
is from Justin, Book 34. Chapter 
the laſt; and the ſcene is laid at 
Nicomedia. 

39. A Nictt's INTRIGUx. 
Farce, Anonymous, 8vo. witbout 
date, but written ſince 1700. This 


is probably The Evening's Intrigue, 


by Capt, Stevens. 

40. THE NIGHT WALKER, or, 
The Little Thief. Com. by John 
Fletcher, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
4to. 1640. 410. 1661. Scene, Lon- 
don. This was Fletcher's only, 
unaſſiſted by his colleague Beau- 
mont, 

41. The NIGRAMANSIR, 4 
morall Enterlude and a pithie, written 
by Mater Skelton laureate, and plaid 
before the king and other «ſ/tatys, at 
Moodſtole, on Palme Sunday, It was 
printed by Wynkin de Worde in a 


thin quarto, in the year 1504. It 


muſt have been preſented befors 
King Henry VIL. at the royal 
manor or palace, at Woodftock 
in Oxfordſhire, now deſtroyed. 
The characters are a Necromancer, 


the devil, a notary publick, ſimonie, 


and Philargyria or avarice. It is 
partly a ſatire on ſome abuſes in 
the church; yet not without a due 
regard to decency, and an appa- 


rent reſpect for the dignity of the 


audience. The ſtory, or plot, js 
the trial of Simony and N 


NI 
the devil is the judge, and the 


notary.publick acts as an aſſeſſor 
or ſcribe. | The priſoners, as we 


may ſuppoſe, are found guilty, 


and ordered into hell immediately. 

There is no fort of propriety in 
calling this play the Necromancer; 
for the only buſineſs and uſe of his 
character, is to open the ſubject 
ina long prologue, to evoke the 
devil, and ſummon the court. The 
devil kicks the necromancer, for 
waking him fo ſoon in the morn- 
ing ; a proof, that this drama was 
performed in a morning, perhaps 
in the chapel of the palace. A 
variety of meaſure, with ſhreds 
of Latin and French, is uſed ; 
but the devil ſpeaks in the octave 
fanza, One of the ſtage-direc- 
tions is Enter Balſebub with a Berde, 
To make him both frightful and 
ridiculous, the devil was com- 
monly introduced on the ſtage, 
wearing a viſard with an immenſe 
beard. Philargyria quotes Seneca 
and St. Auſtin, and Simony offers 


a bribe. The devil rejects her 


offer with much indignation, and 
ſwears by the foule Eumenides, and 
the hoary beard of Charon, that 
ſhe ſhall be well fried and roaſted 
in the unfathomable ſulphur of 
Cocytus, together with Mahomet, 
Pontius Pilate, the traitor Judas, 
and King Herod. The laſt ſcene 
is cloſed with a view of hell, and 
a dance between the devil and the 
necromancer. The dance ended, 
the devil trips up the necromancer's 
heels, and diſappears in fire and 
ſmoke, Great muſt have been 
the edification and entertainment 
which King Henry VII. and his 
court derived from ſo elegant and 
rational a drama! | 

42. The Tragedie of Ninus 
AND SEMIRAMIS, the firſt mo- 
narche of the World, This play 
was entered on the books of the 


Stationers's Company May 10, 


11 
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1595, by John Hardye; but, 1 


believe, not printed. 

43. Noan's Froop, or, The 
Deftruftion of the World, An Opera, 
by Edward Eccleſtone, 4to. 1679. 
This piece is of the ſame nature 
with Dryden's State gf Innocence, 
but falls infinitely ſhort of the me- 
rit of that poem. The firſt edition 
of it not ſelling off according to the 
expectations of the bookſeller, 
they put to it at different times two 
new title-pages, viz. The Cata- 
cliſm, or, General Deluge of the 
World, 1684. and adly, The Deluge, 


or, The Deſtruction of the World, 


1691. with the addition of ſeve- 
ral ornamental ſculptures. Beſides 


this, another edition of it came 


out in 12mo. 1714. with the title 
of Noah's Flood, or, The Hiftory of 
the general Deluge; and the names 
of ſeveral eminent bookſellers, 
who joined in an impoſition upon 
the world of this piece as a new 
one, and the parent unknown, as 
may be ſeen in the preface, 

44. ThE NORELE CHOICE, or, 
The Orator. A Play, by Philip 
Maſſinger. Entered on the books cf 
the Stationers' Company Sept. 9, 


1653; but, I believe, not printed. 


45. TRE NORBRLE ForESTERS, 
or, Human Life riflefled. Inter- 
lude, taken from As you lide 
it, and printed in the Theatrical 
Muſeum, 8 vo. 1776. 

46. TRE NoBLE GENTLEMAN 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Fol. 1647. Scene, France, This 
play was revived with very little 
alteration by Mr. Durfey, under 
the title of The Fool's Preferment, 
or, The three Dukes of Dunſtable, of 
which ſee mention made in its 
proper place. | 

47. TRE NopteE InGraAT1- 
TUDE. A Paſtoral Fragi-Com. by 
Sir William Lower, 12mo. 1659. 
This is a tranſlation from the Freach 
of M. Quinault. Scene, in the 

8 8 Foreſt. 
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Foreſt of Argier. Printed at the 
Hague. i | 


48. Tyuz NoBLE PEDLAR, Bur- 


letta, performed at Mary bone, 4to. 
1770. | ED 
49. TRE NosBLe Ravisuers, 
a Play, was entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company Nov. 29, 
16533 but, I believe, not printed. 
50. TE NoBLE SOLDIERS, or, 


Contract broken juſtly revenged. 


Trag. by Samuel Rowley, 4to. 
1634. This piece was not pu- 
bliſhed till after the author's de- 
ceaſe, though according to the edi- 
tor's preface it had met with ſuc- 
ceſs in the repreſentation; but 
where it was acted it is not eaſy 
to trace, any more than the foun- 
dation of the ftory, the former not 
being mentioned at all, nor any 
mention made as to the other, or 
what king of Spain-it was who 
was guilty of the act of perjury 
with Onzlia, on which the plot of 
this piece turns, 'The running 
title of. this play is, The Noble 


Spaniſh» Soldier; and Nicholas Va- 


vaſour the publiſher, on the gth of 
December, 1633, entered it un- 


der that title as written by Thomas 


Decker. See alſo TheSpan;/h Soldier. 
51. ThE NoBLE STRANGER. 
Com. by Lewis Sharpe. Acted 
at the private houſe in Saliſbury 
Court, -4to. 1640. Langbaine 
gives this play a good character, 
particularly recommending the 
rts-of Pupillus and Mercutio, 
and the deſcription given of ſeveral 
poets, amongſt whom is Ben Jon- 
ſon, in the fourth act, 5 

52. TRE NOBLETR YAL. Tragi- 
Com. by Henry Glapthorne. kn- 
tered on the bookszof the Stati- 
oners* Company June 29, 1660, 
but not printed. 

53. THE NoBLEMAN, Tragi- 
Com. by Cyril Tourneur. 
play was entered 6n the books of 
the Stationers* Company Feb. 15, 
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1611. It was never printed, but 
was deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton', 
ſervant. | | 

54. The NoBLEMAN. Con, 
by Mrs. Cooper. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, about May 1736, 
Not printed, See Davies's Life 
of Garrick, vol. I. p. 225. 

55. NopobDy AND SouEBODy, 
with the true Chronical Hiſtorie 
of ELY1DURE, who was forty. 
nately three times crowned Kinge 
of England. Acted by the Queen“ 
ſervants, 4to. no date. This play 
is not divided into acts. The ſtory 
is taken from our Engliſh chro- 
nieles. FF” . 7 

56. No Fools Like Wirs, or, 
The Female YVertuoſoes. Com. Act. 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8vo, 
1721. This is only a republica- 
tion of Wright's Female Firtuoe, 
by Mr. Gay, and was ſet up and 
acted in oppoſition to Mr. Ctbber' 
Refuſal, which was partly borrowed 
from the ſame play, or at leaf 
from the ſame original, viz, the 


Femmes fgavantes of Moliere. | 
cannot, however, think this co- 


medy equal in merit to the Refuſal, 

57. No ONE's ENEMY Bu! 
His OWN, Com. by Mr. Murphy. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8v0, 


1764. Although this play contains 


a great deal of ſpirited dialogue, 


properly characteriſed, and well 


ſupported ; yet the character of 
Careleſs, whom the author intend 


for the perſon who is No One's Eneny 


but his own, being that of a worth- 
leſs wretch, without honour or pro- 
bity, the piece was totally diſliked 
by the public. 

58. No WIT LIKE a WomaN's. 
Faree. Acted at Drury-Lane, 1769. 
This was acted at ſome of the 
benefits. It was taken from George 
Dandin of Moliere, and has not 
been printed. | 
59. No Wir, No Here LIKE 


A Woman's, Com. by Thoma 


Middleton, 


1 - Xo _ -==—_ 8.99 tr. .o- 
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Middleton, 8vo. 1657. The ſcene 
in London. 

60. Tus NoxkEs veg. Com. by 
William Rowley. Entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
June 29, 1660; and was among 
thoſe deſtroyed by Mr, Warbur- 


ton's ſervant, 


61. Tax NonjukoR. Com. by 
Colley Cibber. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1717. The general 
plot of this comedy 1s borrowed 
from the Tartuſſe of Moliere; and 
the principal character in it, viz. 
that of Doctor Wolfe, is a cloſe 
copy from that great original. 
The conduct of the piece, how- 
erer, is ſo greatly altered as to 


render it perfectly Engliſh, and 


the Coquet Maria is truly original 
and moſt elegantly ſpirited. The 
principal intention, however, of 
the author, who was a man warm- 
ly attached to the illuſtrious fa- 
mily then not long eſtabliſhed on 
the Britiſh throne, and which had 
been very lately diſturbed in the 
poſſeſſion of it by a moit anpro- 
voked rebellion ; his intention I 
ſay was, by clothing Moliere's 
Yartuffe in a habit very little dif- 
ferent from his own, viz. ** that 
of an Engliſh popiſh prieſt, Jurk- 
* ing under the doctrine of our 
* own church, to raiſe his fortune 
upon the ruin of a worthy gen- 
„ tleman, whom his diſſembled 
“ ſanctity had ſeduced into the 
* treaſonable cauſe of a Roman 
Catholic outlaw,” (ſee Cibber's 
Apology) to point out the miſ- 
chiefs and ruin which were fre- 
quently brought into the moſt tioble 
and valuable families by the ſelf- 
intereſted machinations of thoſe 
ſeulking and pernicious vipers, 
thoſe wolves in ſheep's cloathing, 
who at that ee and un- 
ſettled period, covering their pri- 
vate views beneath the mark of 


Public zeal atid ſanctity, ated the 
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part of the great ſerpent of old; 
firſt tempting to fin, and then bes 
traying to puniſhment. The play 
met with great ſacceſs in the 
repreſentation, taking a run of 
eighteen nights; the ſubject itſelf 
being its protection; and its ene- 
mies not daring to ſhew any more 
at that time than a ſew ſmiles of 
filent contempt. The conſequence 
however was what the author 


foreſaw ; that is to ſay, the ſtirs 


ring up a patty againſt him, who 
would ſcarcely ſuffer any thing 
he wrote afterwards to meet with 
fair play, and making him the 
conſtant butt of Miſt's Journal, 
and all the Facobile faction. Nor 
do I think it by any means an im- 
probable ſurmiſez that the enmity 
and inveteracy of his antagoniſt 
Mr. Pope, and the ſet of wits who 
were connected with him, might 
have their original foundation 
traced from the appearance of 
this play. Scene, London, Pro- 
logue by Mr. Rowe. 

62. TRE NORTHERN HEt- 
RESS, Or, The Humours of York: 
Com. by Mrs. Mary Davis. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 12moz 
1716 and 8vo 1726; Scene in 
York. 

63. Tux NoxTHERYN HEROES, 
or, The Bloody Conqueft, between 
Charles the Tewelfſth, Ng of Sue. 
den; and Peter the Great, Czar of 
Mu/covy. With the Loves ot Count 
Gillenſternia and the Princeſs Eli- 
mira. With a comic Interlude, 
called The Volunteers, ot, The Ad. 
ventures of Roderitk Random, and 
bis Friend Strap, &c. Acted at 
Bartholomew) Fair, 8 vo. 1748. 

64. TAE NORTHERN LASss, 
or, A Mat of Fools. Com. by 
Richard Brome. Acted at the 
Globe and Black-Friers, 40. 1632. 
This is one of the beſt of this aus 
thor's pieces; it met with 


opp le in che 1 


L. 8. J 
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-and is commended by his con- 
temporary Ben Jonſon. It was 
revived and reprinted in 4to. 
1684. with a new Prologue by 
Jo. Haynes, and an Epilogue. 
And, new ſongs being added to it, 
the muſic of which was compoſed 
by Dan. Purcell, it was again re- 
Printed in 4to. 1706, It has no 
leſs than fix copies of compli en- 
'tary verſes prefixed to it. 

65. NoxTawarpd Hog. Sun- 
dry times acted by the children of 
Paul's, by Thomas Decker and 
John Webſter, 4to. 1607. A part 
of the plot, viz. that of Green- 
ſhield and Featherſtone's pretend- 
ing to Mayberry that they have 
both lain with his wife, and of 
their coming to a knowledge of 
each other by means of her ring, 
3s borrowed from, Maleſpini's No- 
vels, Part 1, Nov. 2. 4s 

66. NokTHUMBERL AND. T. 
by Mark Anthony Meilan, 8vo. 
No date. This is on the ſame 
ſtory as Rowe's Lady Jane Gray, 
and was never ated, 

67. THE NORWIOH MEex- 


CHANT, or, The Happy Reconcilia- 


tion. Farce, 12mo. no date. Print- 
ed at Norwich. | 
68. Tax NorE or Hap, or, 
Trip to Newmarket. Farce, by 
Richard Cumberland, Eſq. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1772. This 
is a good Farce, and met with 
ſucceſs. | | 

69. NovELLa. Com. by Rich. 
Brome. Acted in 1632, but not 
po till 1653, in 8vo. Lang- 

aine gives this play a very good 
character. Scene in Venice. 

70. Txt NOVELTY, or, Every 
AFR a Play, by P. Motteux. AQ- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 
1697. The model of this com- 
pound of pieces ſeems to be taken 
from the 
Davenant's Playhouſe to be let. It 
conſiſts, as the title implies, of 


hint of Sir William 


NU 


five diſtinct ſhort dramatic piecez, 


all of them of different kinds, az 
follows: viz. I. A Paſtoral, called 
THyrsIs. It was written by 
Mr. Oldmixon, and the ſcene of 


it lies on a green before a wood, 


II. A Comedy, called ALL wIrI. 
our Monty. Scene, The Pall. 


mall. III. A Maſque, entitled 


HERCULES, the ſcene of which 
lies in the Lydian Court. Both 
theſe are original, and written by 
Mr. Motteux himſelf. IV. A 
Tragedy, called Tux Unrorrv- 
NATE COUPLE, which is only the 
latter part of Dr. Filmer's Unna. 
tural Brother, Scene, Lyons. . V. 
This laſt is called NATURAL Ma- 
GIc, and is a Farce written in 
imitation of part of a French Co- 
medy of one act, after the Italian 
manner. 'The ſcene laid in a coun- 
try houſe. 

71. Tye NuPTIALS. Maſque, 


on the marriage of his Grace 


e Duke of Hamilton and 
ady Anne Cochran, Bvo, 1723. 
Prefixed to this - performance, 
which was written by Allan Ram- 
ſay, and performed Feb. 11, 1723 
is an Introduction concerning 
Maſques. 

72. Thx NuPTIALs or Pe- 
LE us AND THETis, by james 


Howel, 4to. 1654. This piece 


conſiſts of a Maſque, and a Co- 
medy from whence the Maſque 
taken, and was acted at Paris fix 
times by the King in perſon, the 
Dukes of Anjou and York, the 


"Princeſs Royal, the Princeſs of 


Conti, and ſeveral other 11]uſtrions 
perſonages. The Maſque is bot- 
rowed from an Italian Comedy 
The ſcene lies in Theſſaly; and 


the ſtory is to be found in Ovid's 


Metamorphoſes, Book 11. | 
73. THE NuTBROwN Mail: 

Comic Opera, by George Savile 

Carey, 12mo. 1770. 5 


9 

Is at Oaks, or, The Beau- 
ties of Canterbury. Com. 

by Mrs. Burgeſs. Acted at the 


Theatre in Canterbury, Svo. 1780. 
This play takes its name from a 


place near the cathedral of the 


city, where it was acted and print- 
ed. The author of it is a paſtry - 
cook, a mantua-maker, and wife 
of a pariſh-clerk. 

2. OGRERON THE FAIR T 
Prince. A Maſque of Prince 
Henry's, by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 
1640. The author has himſelf 
written annotations on this play. 

3. THE OBsTINATE Lapy. 
Com. by Sir Aſton Cockain, 4to. 
1657. This play is written in 
imitation of Maſſinger's Very Mo- 
man, as may be eaſily perceived on 
a compariſon between the cha- 
raters of Don John, Antonia, and 


Almira, in that comedy, and thoſe . 


of Carionil and Lucora in this, 
Scene, London. 

4. Ax OccasIONAL PRELUDE. 
Performed at the opening of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, Sept. 21, 
1772, by George Colman, 8vo. 
1776. e 

5. Ocr AVIA. Trag. by Tho. 
Nuce, 4to. 1581. This is only a 
tranſlation of the Ofawvia of Se- 
neca. Scene, Rome, For the Hiſ- 
tory, ſee Suctonius's Life of Cicero, 
Tacitus, &c. . 

6. THE OcuLIsT. Farce. 
Anon, 8vo. 1747. I have never 
ſeen this piece; it was never acted, 
nor do I find it mentianed any 
where but in the Britiſh Theatre. 
lam apt to imagine it was only 
Written as 'an abuſe or banter on 
Dr. Taylor the oculift, who; 


9. 
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about that time was much talked 
of. | 

7. TE Ocutisr. Dramatical 
Entertainment of two acts, by Dr. 
Bacon, 8 vo. 1757. 

8. Opt, upon dedicating 4 
building and erecting a ſtatue to 
Shakſpeare, at Stratford upon 
Avon, 4to. 1769. A perform- 
ance entitled to our notice here, 
becauſe for a ſew evenings it was 
recited at Drury-Lane Theatre; 
in lieu of a dramatic aiter-plece. 
Minute criticiſm would be mif- 
employed on a work to which no 
man will afford a ſecond reading. 
We ſhall therefore content our- 
ſelves to obſerve, that, however this 
ode might be applauded by a 
handful of company aſſembled to 
ſee the puppet-ſhow at Stratford, 
it met with colder treatment from 
the judicious audiences of Lon- 
don. To theſe, the art of the 
ſpeaker, matchleſs as it was, ap- 
peared but a weak ſubſtitute for 
poetic ſpirit and imagination. 
The ſucceſs of Mr. Garrick's at- 
tempts as a comic wruer, we have 
often acknowledged ; but in bis 
preſent effort, after climbing up 


with conſiderable labour into the 


Pindaric ſaddle, he. ſerves only to 
remind us of poor Tom Thumb, 
when he rode the great horſe for 
the entertainment of King A#thur's 
court, Let other unqualified ode- 
adventurers take warning, and for- 


bear to imitate a bard by whoſe 
fire they are untouched, and wich 


whoſe manner and language they 
have no acquaintance. This piece 
was reprinted with a whimſical 
parody on it, intituled, The 
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Ode on dedicating a building 
and erecting a ſtatue to Le 
« Stue, cook to the Duke of New- 
© caſtle at Clermont,” in a col- 
lection of fugitive pieces, publiſh- 
ed by Dilly, called TE Rkro- 
SITORY. 

9. OEtpieus. Trag. by Alex. 
Neville, 4to. 1581. This is a 


tranſlation from Seneca, who him- 


ſelf borrowed part of it from So- 
phocles. 
10. OEpievs Cor oN EUS. F. 
by George Adams, 8vo. 1729. 
Ihis is only a very flat tranflation 
from Sophocles, with notes, but 
not intended for the ſtage. 
It. Oevievs Corontus, T. 
by Thomas Franklin 4to. 1759. 
Printed in Dr. Franklin's edition 
of Sophocles. | 
' 12, Ogvievs Tyrannus. T. 
by George Adams, 8vo. 1729. 


This is another of the tranſlations 


from Sophecles. | 
13. OEDrpUus TyrRanNUs. T. 
by Thomas Franklin, 4to. 1759. 


Printed in Dr. Franklin's edition 


of Sophocles. 

14. Oexvierus TyRaNNvs, by 
Thomas Maurice, 4to. 1779. This 
is a free tranſlation of the ſame 
play, and was printed in a volume 
of the author's works, 4to. 


15 Orpiyvs. Trag. tranſlated 


from Voltaire, and printed in Dr. 
Franklin's edition of that author. 
16. OtpieusKinG of THEBES, 
Trag. by J. Dryden and N. Lee. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1679. 4to. 1687. 4to. 1692. 4to. 
1701. | 
Tragedy, being one of the beſt 
executed pieces that either of thoſe 


to celebrated authors were con- 


cerned in; yet tbe critics have 
juſtly found fault with the impro- 
priety of Oedipus's reliſhing an 
embrace from Jocaſta after he had 
quiited his erown, and was gone 
t ſuch extremity of diſtraction, 
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machinery of the whole; the 1e- 


This is a very excellent 


at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1093: 
This was the firſt piece of thi 
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as to have pulled out his own eyes 
The plot 1s from H ſtory; and the 
authors have happi:y availed them- 
felves of ſeveral beauties both in 
Sophocles and Seneca. The ſcene 
lies at Thebes. I his Tragedy 
was performed about twenty-five 
years fince, and never failed to 
affect the audience very ſtrongly, 
Nor ean J in this place avoid re. 
lating an anecdote in regard 10 
the power it has ſhewn of this 
kind, which is, that ſome yeats 


ago at a repreſentation of it in 


Dublin, where Elrington acted the 
part of Oedipus, one of the in- 
ſtrumental performers, who wes 
fitting in the Orcheſtra to ſee the 
piece, was affected in ſo violent a 
manner with the feigred diſtrac- 
tion of that monarch, that he waz 
immediately ſeized with a real 
madneſs, which, if I am not miſ. 
taken, never left him but with 
lite. The firlt and third acts were 
written by Dryden, who drew the 


ccc / 


mainder by Lee. 

17. OEDIPus KimG of THEBES, 
Trag. by Lewis Theobald, 1200, © 
1715. This is only a trauflation 
from Sophocles, with eritical notes 
by the tranſlator. 

18, O:xnownE., Paſtoral, 40. 
No date. Printed with other pieces, N 
attributed to Robert Cox, come- . 
dian, | 4 

19. OfirHO NA. Dram. Poem, : 


taken from Oſſian; ſet to muſic bj A 
Mr. Barthelemon: performed once rs 


at the Hay-Market, 8vo. 1768. 
20, THE OT D Ba1cgtio0n 57 
Com. by W. Congreve. Acted P 


juſtly admired author's writing 
being brought on the flage when 
he was only twenty-one years oll 
Such a comedy, written at ſucb 
an age (as Dr. Johnſon obſerves) 
requires: ſome - conſideration. . 


OL 
the lighter ſpecies of dramatic 
poetry profeſſes the imitation of 
common life, of real manners, and 
daily incidents, it apparently pre- 
ſuppoſes a familiar knowledge of 
many characters, and exact ob- 
ſervation of the paſſing world; 
the difficulty therefore is io con- 
ceive how this knowledge can be 
ebtained by a boy. 


But if the Old Batchelor be more 


nearly examined, it will be found 
to be one of thoſe comedies which 
may be made by a mind vigorous 
and acute, and furniſhed with co- 
mic characters by the peruſal of 
other poets, without much actual 
commerce with mankind. The 
dialogue is one conftant recipro- 
cation of conceits, or claſh of wit, 
in which nothing flows. neceſſarily 
from the occaſion, or is diftated 
by nature. The characters both 
of men and women are either ficti- 
tious and artificial, as thoſe of 
Hartwell and the Ladies: or eaſy 
and common, as Hol a tame 
ideot, Bluff a ſwaggering coward, 
and Fondiewife a jealous puritan ; 
and the cataſtrophe ariſes from a 
miſtake not very probably pro- 
duced, by marrying a woman in a 
maſk, 
Vet this gay comedy, when all 
theſe dedugions are made, will 
ſtill remain the work of a very 
powerful and fertile mind: the 
dialogue is quick and ſparkling, 
the incidents fuch as ſeize the at- 
tention, and the wit ſo exuberant 
that it ober- informs its tenement. 

21, OLD CITY MANNERS. C. 


by Charlotte Lennox. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1773. This is 
an alteration of Eaſtward Hoc. 

22. ThE OI D CoupLE. Com. 
by Thomas May, 4to. 1658. This 
is a very good play, and the prin- 
cipal deſign is to point out the 
folly, abſurdity, and deieſtableneſs 
of avarice. g : 
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certainly great merit. The ſub- 
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23. Ol D Fox ruxATrus. Com- 
by Thomas Decker. Acted befare 
the Queen at Chriſtmas by the earl 
of Nottingham's ſervants, 4to. 
1600. This play is printed in the 
black letter. The plan of it is 
founded on the ancient ſtory of For- 
tunatus, and his inexhauſtible purſe 
and wrſhing hat. But the author 
has made ſuch admirable uſe of the 
various circumſtances of the tale, 
and taken the advantage of throw- 
ing in ſuch ſentiments and ſtrokes 
of morality, that, notwithſtanding 
the wildneſs and improbability of 
every part of the plot, I know not 
on the whole among the plays of 
that time many that have a juſter 
claim to approbation than this 
piece. The ſcene lies partly at 
Fama Goita, in the Iſland of Cy- 
prus, and partly in the Court of 
England, during the reign of 
Athelſtan. 

24. Ol D INxTERESHT. A Farce, 
of forty- three acts, 8vo. 1754. A 
mere election ſquib. 

25. THE OLD Law, or, A New 
Way to pleaſe ye. Com. by P. Maſ- 
ſinger, Thomas Middleton, and 
William Rowley. Acted at Saliſ- 
bury Houſe, 4to. 1656, At the 


end of the edition here mentioned, 


is printed a catalogue, but a very 
imperfect one, of the dramatic 
pieces extant be fore that time, aud 
which, beſides abundance of ty po- 


graphical miſtakes, has many other 


groſs errors in it, ſeveral pieces 


being inſerted as plays, which are 


entirely of another ſpecies of writ- 

ing. The ſcene is in Epire, 
26. TuE Orp Maip. A Co- 

medy of two acts, by A. Murphy, 


1761. This Petite Picce was per- 


formed ſeveral times with great 
approbation at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane, during the ſum- 
mer theatrical partnerſhip of the 
author and Mr, Foote, It has 
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ject of it, and part of the fable, 
were taken from L*Etourderie of 
Monſieur Fagan, The ambiguity 
and perplexity produced by Cleri- 
mont's firſt miſtake of the wife for 
the maiden, is natural and well 
ſupported, and the conduct and 
behaviour of that gentleman and 
the other characters in conſequence 
of this circumſtance, which, though 
kept unknown to them til the ab- 
ſolute period of the Deuoucmeut, is 
ſutſiciently diſcovered to the audi 
ence to give them the full enjoy- 
ment of heir mutual energy, does 
honour to the jkill and judgment 
of the author, The Old Maid's 
character is admirably kept up, 
and indeed, to ſpeak of it on the 
whole, I know not any farce at 
preſent extant, which ſeems to lay 


DL 


1734. This farce was acted with 
good ſucceſs at Drury-Lane Thea. 
tre, and continues on the actin 
liſt to this day. The character 
are all otrs to the greateſt depree, 
and the piece is entirely devoid of 
even the ſhadow of a plot, yet 
there is ſomewhat laughable in it 
on the whole; and therefore as it 
pleaſes the Canaille, it is in ge- 
neral more frequently performed, 
than many farces of an infinitely 
greater ſhare of merit. 

29. ThE OLD MoDE AND Tae 
New, or, Country Miſs with her 
Furbeloe Com. by Thomas Dur: 
fey. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. no date [1709.] Scene, Co. 
ventry, This is a very indifferent 
play. 

30. TuE OLD Troop, or, Mon 


a2 juſter claim to a continuance of ferr Ragout. Com. by John Lacy, 


that public favour which was at 
firſt paid it, and which ſeemed to 
grow upon the audience in every 
. ſubſequent repreſentation, than the 
piece before us. 

27. Ax OrD Man's LESSON 
AND A VoUNG Max's Love. Ato. 
1605. Though ſo early a piece, 
Langbaine has taken no natice at 
all of it or its author; but Jacob 
and Gildon have both attributed 
it to one Nicholas Breton. In this 
particular, however, they are hoth 
miſtaken, having named the editor 
for the author, that gentleman i in 
his preface declaring himſelf ig- 
norant whom it was written by. 
It appears moreover to be much 
older than the time of its publi- 
ca: ion, being only an interlude, or 
indeed, to ſpeak more properly, a 
bare dialogue between a father bag 
ſon, the former of whom is a wi- 
dower, and the Jatter a traveller, 
who, af er a long abſence, is re- 
turned to his father's houſe. 

28. THE OLD Man rAUCRHT 
Wis pom, or, The / irgin unmaſh'd. 
A Farce, by Henry Fielding, 8vo, 


- Anonymous. 


Acted at the Theatre Royal, to, 
1672. Scene, in London, Lang: 
baine imagines this play, by the 
ſtyle, to be founded on ſome French 
original, yet candidly acknowledge: 
this ſuppoſition to be nothing more 
than bare conjecture. 

31. AN OI D Wire's Tar. C, 
Neither Langbaine, 
Jacob, or Gildon, pretend to have 


- ſeen this play, or to know either its 


author or date; but the compiler 


of the Britiſh Theatre ſeems to be 


better acquainted with it, having 
boldly named and dated it, vii 
An Olde Wyfe her Tale, 1598. In 
the books of the Stationers' Com: 
pany, © A booke or interlude, 
„ intituled a pleaſant conceipte 
called THE OwLDe Wirk; 
« TaLE,“ is entered by Raphe 
Hancock, April 16, 1595. 1 an 
informed, it is in che collection of 
a gen: jeman now reſiding in Lon- 


Con, but it has not fallen in m 


way to ſee it. 
32. OlLIN DO AND Sorg 
Trag. by Abraham Portal, 80 


1758. This play is a very indi- 
TY ferent 
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ſerent one, and was never brought 
on the ſtage. 
taken from Taſſo's Gieru/alemme 
liberata. | 

33. OrIVER CROMWELL. An 
Hittorical Play, by George Smith 
Green, 8vo. 1752, Never acted, 
though probably intended for the 
ſage by its- author, and refuſed 
by the managers for reaſons not 
unobvious. 

34. OLYMPIA. Trag. tranſlated 
from Voltaire, and printed in Dr. 
Franklin's edition of that author, 
12mo. 

35. Tut OLYMPIA D. Opera, 
tranſlated from Metaſtaſio, by John 
Hoole, 8 vo. 1768. 

36. Once a LoveR AND Al- 
WwAVSs A LoveR, Com. by Lord 
Lanſdowne. Ibis is no more than 
an alteration of The He Gallants, 
which had been written when his 
lordſhip was very young, but which 
at a maturer time of life he re- 
viſed, and improved by the addi- 
tion and amendment of ſeveral 
ſcenes, which he particularly ſpe- 


cifies in an advertiſement prefixed 


to it. It is to be found in the third 
volume of an edition of his 


Lordſhip's works, in 1 zmo. 1736. 
But what is ſomewhat extraordi- 


nary, none of the writers take any 
notice of it under this title; nor 
does it appear, although The She 
Gallants, with all its imperfections 
on its head, was acted with great 
approbation, that this improved 
comedy was ever brought on the 
tage; nay, it is reaſonable to con- 
jecture the contrary, as there are 
no performers' names annexed to 
the Dramatis Perſonæ. 

37. AN OPERA, alluding to the 


Peace, by Mr. Grimes, and per- 


formed by his ſcholars at Cord- 
wainers-Hall, 8vo. 1712. 
38. The OrERA oF OPERAS, 


or, Tom Thumb the Great, by Mr, 


The ſtory of it is 


diſpute. 


C an Þ 
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Hacket and Mrs, Heywood, Aged 
at the Hay-Market, 8vo. 1733. 
This is no more than Fielding's 
Tragedy of Tragedies (which ſee in 
its place), transformed into an 
opera, by converting ſome paſſages 
of it into ſongs, and ſetting the 
whole to mulic, 

39. ThE OrERATOR, Ballad 
Opera, 4to. 1740. 

40. THE OrpoRTUNITIE. C. 
by Ja. Shirley. Acted at the pri- 
vate houſe in Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1640, The hint of part of this 
play is borrowed from Shakſpeare's 
Meaſure for Meaſure, 

41. TAE ORACLE. Com, Ano- 
nymous, 8vo. 1741. This piece 
is taken no kind of notice of either 
in the Britiſſ Theatre, or by Whin- 
cop, which are the only cata- 
logues publiſhed ſince the date of 
it, nor have I myſelf ever ſeen it; 
but as I find 1ts name in the month- 
ly lifts of the publications of that 
year, I can by no means refuſe it 
a place here, That it was never 
preſented on any ſtage, is a point, 
however, which will not admit a 


42. Tus ORACLE. Com. of 


one act, by Mrs. Cibber. Acted at 


Covent-Garden, 8vO. 1752. This 
little piece is a tranſlation from 
the French, and was, I believe, 
only intended as a means of aſſiſt- 
ing the authoreſs in a benefit. Tt 
is, however, very prettily executed, 
and not only gave great pleaſure 
at the firft repreſentation, but even 
continued, for a conſiderable time 
aiterwards, a landing theatrical 
collation, The character of Cyn- 
thia is ſimple and pleaſing and al- 
thongh ali thoſe kind of characters 
apparently owe their origin to Shak- 
ſpeare's Miranda, yet a very little 


variation in point of circumſtance 


or behaviour, will ever beſto on 
them a novelty, which, Aided to the 


84 delight 
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OR 
delight we conſtantly take in in- 
nocence, cannot fail of piving 
pleaſure, | 

43- THE Ox AToRSs. Com. of 
three acts, by Samuel Foote, 8yo. 
1762. This piece met with very 


good ſucceſs. It was performed 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market in the middle of the day, 
during tome part of the ſummer of 
1762. The bills publiſhed for it 
were under the idea of Lectures on 
Erg liſt Oratory, and indeed part of 
the firſt act 1s taken up in an ironi- 


cal kind of lecture on that ſubject. 


The two laſt, howeyer, are an il- 
juſtration of ſome of the princi- 
ples laid down in the ſaid lecture, 
by examples with regard to the 
ſeveral methods of arguing and 
declaiming. peculiar to the oratory 
of the bar, and that of /ome public 
aſſemblies. The former is an ima- 
ginary trial of that ideal being, 
the Gh of Cock-Lane, and the 
other is a ſuppoſed meeting of 
mechanics and labouring men at 
the noted Robinhood Socicty, In 
the purſuance of this plan, in or- 
der to point out the abſurdities 
which are frequently run into both 
In the matter agu .5anner of argue 
mentation, Mr, Foote has thrown 
into his devign a great variety of 
characters, ſome of which have 
been ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
Teal life, particularly one of an 
eminent printer of a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, who, with all the 
diſadvantages of age, perſon, and 
addreſs, and even the deficiency 
of a leg, is perpetually giving him- 
ſelf the airs of the greateſt jmpor- 
tance, continually repeating ſtories 
of his wit; and, not contented with 
being a moſt tireſome egotiſt in 
other reſpects, is even continually 
talkipg of his amours, and boaſt- 
ing of being a favourite with the 
fair ſex. Sucha character is ſure- 
ly a genuine object of ridicule ; 
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the ſtage ſeems to demand it az 
a ſacrifice at the ſhrine of Common 
Senſe; nor can I think the drama. 
tic writer juſtly chargeable with 
perſonality, who, ſeeing ſo extra. 
ordinary a flower growing in na- 


ture's garden, does not exclude it 


from the noſegay he is gathering, 
becauſe it grew in a particular 
ſpot, and that its glaring colours 
had happened to have been ob; 
ſerved by hundreds beſides him- 
ſelf. | 

44. Thnx OS DIN ARY. Com. by 


William Cartwright, 8 vo. 1651, 


Scene, London. That this play was 
eſtee med a good one, may be in- 
ferred from the compoſer of a 
book called Love Dialogues having 
tranſcribed part of the firſt act, 
viz. the ſcene between the widow 
Potluck, Slicer, and Hearſay, and 
republiſhed it in his works, p. 81. 
under the name of the Old Widow, 

45. ORES TES. Trag. by Tho. 
Goffe, 410. 1633. 8vo. 1656, This 
play was acted by the ſtudents of 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford; the pro- 
logue being ſpoken by the author. 
The plot 1s borrowed from the 
Oreſtes of Euripides, and the Eledra 


of Sophocles. : 
Trag, by John 


46. ORESTES, | 
Hughes, 8vo. 1717. Ihis is alſo 


from Euripides, but was never 


ated, the author dying before he 


had rendered it complete. 

47. Ox ES TES, Pram. Opera, 
by Lewis Theobald. Acted at 
Lincoln's:Inn Fields, 8vo. 1731. 
This piece, though in the title 
ſtyled an Opera, is in reality a re: 


gular tragedy of five acts, with 
nothing to give it a right to the 


former title but ſome few pieces of 
muſic introduced in various parts 
of it. The ſcene lies in Scythia 
Taurica, and the ſtory ot the plot 
is that of the expedition of Oreſtes 


and Pylades to that country, in 


order to bear away the ſtatue of 
Diana, 
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OR 
Diana, which had been ſent down 
thither from heaven; an ex- 
ploit they at length atchieved by 
the aſſiſtance of Iphigenia, the 
ſiſter of Oreſtes, at that time, 
though unknown to them, a 
prieſteſs of that goddeſs in her 
temple at Tauris, where the ſought- 
for ſtatue was depoſited. 
48, Ox Es TES. Trag. tranſlated 
from Voltaire, by Dr. Franklin. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, March 
13, 1769, for Mrs. Yates's be- 
nefit, and ſince at Drury-Lane. 
Printed in the tranſlation of Vol- 
taire's works. 

49. Ox EST Es, Trag. tranſlated 
ſrom Euripides; printed with three 
other plays in a volume, intituled, 
gelect Tragedies of Euripides,” 
8 vo. t 780. 

50, Ox LA, or, The Fatal 
Error. Trag. by L. W. 4to. 1658. 
To this play is annexed a preface 


diſcovering the true nature of 


Porfie, with the proper uſe and in- 
tention of ſuch public divertiſe- 


ments. The ſcene is laid in Seguſia, 


the antique name of a city and pro- 
vince in the Eaſt-Gaul, or France. 

1. The Hiſtorie of Ox LAN Do 
* FUR IOSO, one of the twelve 
« Pieres of France. As it was plaid 
ff before the Queen's Majeſtie,” 
440. 1594. This play was written 
by Robert Green. It js a very 
Irregular one, being not divided 
into acts, and moſt of it taken with 
very little difference, but that of 
national language, from the Or- 
lando Furigſo of the celebrated 
Italian poet Arioſto. 


52. ORMA8DEs, or, Love and 


Friendſbip. Tragi-Com. by Sir 
William Killigrew, 8vo. 1064. 
Fol. 1666. The ſcene, in the Iſland 
of Citherea, 

53. OxooNoOKo., Trag. by Tho. 
Southerne. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1696. 4to. 1699. This 
play met with very great ſucceſs 
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when it firſt appeared, and has 
ever ſince continued to give plea- 
ſure in the tragic parts of it to 
every ſenſible and feeling auditor, 
the love of Oroonoko to Imoinda 
being, perhaps, the tendereſt, and 


ar the ſame time the moſt manly, 


noble, and unpolluted, that we find 
in any of our dramatic pieces ; his 
firmneſs and reſolution, alike per- 


fect in action and in ſuffering, are 


truly heroic, and I think une- 
qualled. But the intermixture of 
the low, trivial, and looſe comedy 
of the widow Lackit and her ſon 


Daniel, with the addreſſes of Char- 
lotte Weldon in breeches to the 


former, are ſo greatly below, and 


indeed fo much empoiſon, the me- 


rit of the other parts, that nothing 
but the corrupt taſte of the period 
in which the author firſt imbibed 
his ideas of dramatic writing, can 
ſtand in any degree of excuſe for 
his having thus enwrapped a maſs 
of ſterling ore in rags and filthi- 
neſs. The ſcene is laid in ſome of 
the Engliſh colonies in America, 
and the plot profeſſedly borrowed 
from Mrs. Behn's novel of the 
ſame name. The epilogue by 
Congreve. x 
54. ORoonoko. Trag. by ]. 
Hawkſworth, 8vo. 1759. This 
piece was acted at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and 1s only an alteration 
of the foregoing play, in which the 
Augæan ſtable is indeed cleanſed, 
the comic parts being very pro- 
perly quite omitted. Yet {till 
there ſeems ſomewhat more want- 
ing than ſuch a mutilation, to ren- 
der this play what one would wiſh 
it to be; for as the comedy took 
up ſo conſiderable a ſhare in the 
length of a dramaof no immoderate 
extent, the ſtory of the traged 
was apparently not ſufficiently full 
of buſineſs to make out the cata- 
ſtrophe of an entire piece, with- 
out the addition of more incidents, 
| | | And 


O 
And though Dr. Hawkſworth in 


his alteration has greatly amended 
this play in point of omiſſion, yet 
the little further extent tbat he 
has given to the characters of A- 
boan and Hotman ſeems not ſuffi- 
cient to fill up the hiatus which 
thoſe omiſſions have occaſioned, and 
I cannot help thinking therefore, it 
is ſtill to be wiſhed that ſome other 
writer of, ability would conſider 
it as worth his while once more 
to reviſe this admirable ground- 
work of a tragedy,” and by in- 
terweaving with its preſent tex- 
ture ſuch additional incidents as 
Mrs. Behn's extenfive novel might 
very amply furniſh, by which 
means the whole might be render- 
ed equally intereſting, and the 
piece become entitled to that im- 
mortality its merit 1s entitled to, 
pay a pleaſing and grateful tribute 
to the memory of an author, whoſe 
value ſeems likely to ſink almoſt 
into oblivion, for want of ſome ſuch 
Care. : 

5s. Oxoonoko. Trag. altered 
from Southerne, 8vo. 1760. To 
this piece the editor added near 
Goo lines in place of the comic 
ſcenes, and two new characters, 
56. Ox oO ok0o, or, The Royal 
Slave. Tr. altered from Southerne, 
by Francis Gentleman. Acted at 


Edinburgh, 12mo. 1760 Printed 


at Glaſgow. In an advertiſement 
prefixed to this alteration, Mr. 


Gentleman ſays, that the deſign of 


it was firſt hinted to him by a 
noble perſonage, who had diilin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the literary 
world, and who recollected to 
have heard Mr. Southerne declare 
zin his latter days, that he moſt 
heartily regretted his complying 
with licentious tafle by writing 
any thing ſo offenſive to modeſty, 
as the comic part of his works; 
eſpecially that which was ſo un- 


naturally joined to the tragedy of 
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this play. This alteration appear 
to have been well received at Edin- 
burgh. 5 

57. THE ORPHAN, or, The Uz. 
batpy Marriage. Trag. by Thomas 
Otway. Acted at the Duke' 
Theatre, 4to. 1680. This play, 
from its. frequent repetitions on 
the theatre, is too well known to 
need our ſaying much in regard to 
it. The plot is founded on the 
Hiſtory of Brandon, in à novel 
called Engliſh Adventures. The 


language is truly poetical, tender, 


and ſentimental, the circumſtances 
affecting, and the cataſtrophe diſ- 


treſsful. Yet there is ſomewhat 


1mprobable and bungling in the 


particular on which all the diſtreſſes 
are founded; and I muſt own my- 
ſelf ſomewhat of the opinion of 
that perſon, who on the firſt {ce- 
ing it, exclaimed, ** O] What an 
tnfinite deal of Miſchief would a 


farthing ruſh-light have prevented.” | 


Nor can I avoid remarking, that 
the compaſſion of the audience has 
commonly appeared to me miſ- 
placed, it lighting in general on 
the whining, irreſolute Caſtalio, 
inſtead of falling where it ought to 
do, on the more ſpirited and open 
hearted Polydore, who, in conte- 
quence of concealments on the {ide 
of his brother, which he could not 
have any reaſon to expect, and by 
which he is really injured, 13 
tempted in his love and reſent- 
ment to an act which involves 
him in greater horror and diltrels 


than any of the other characters 


can undergo, from the more bloody 
effects it produces. This partt- 
ality has, however, always ap- 
peared to me to ariſe from ſome 


Htirokes of libertiniſm thrown into 


the early paris of Polydore's cha- 


rater, which give an air of looſe- 


neſs to it, and prejudice the au- 
dience againſt bim 11 5 the 
whole play. As Dr, Johnſon ob- 

5 ſerves, 
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ſerves, it is one of the few pieces 
that keep poſſeſſion of the itage, 
and has pleaſed for almoſt a cen- 
tury, through all the viciſſitudes of 
dramatic faſhion. Of this play no- 
thing new can eaſily be ſaid. It is 
a domeſtic tragedy drawn. from 


middle life, Its whole power 1s 


upon the affections; for it is not 
written with much comprehenſion 
of thought, or elegance of expreſ- 
ſion. But if the heart is intereſted, 
many other beauties may be want - 
ing, yet not be miſſed. 

58. ThE ORPHAN OF CHINA. 
Trag. tranſlated from Voltaire, 
8v0. 1755. This was the firit 
tranſlation of Voltaire's play. 

59. THE ORPHAN or CHINA. 
Trag. tranſlated from Voltaire; 
printed in Dr. Franklin's edition of 
that author's works. This play 
was originally acted at Paris the 
zoth of Auguſt, 1755. 

60. ThE ONFTHAN OF CHINA. 
Trag. by A. Murphy. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1759. The 
ſoundation of this play is to be 
ſeen in a dramatic piece tranſlated 
from the Chineſe language, in Du 
Halde's Hiſtory of China. The 
ſubject had before been handled 
by M. de Voltaire, in his Orphelin 
de la Chine. Mr. Murphy has, how- 
ever, greatly varied from the 
French poet in the conduct of his 
plot, by very properly introducing 
the orphan, who in that play is an 
infant, and only ſpoken of, as a 
youth advanced in life, and one 


of the capital characters in the 


piece. On a cloſe examination, 
perhaps, he may be found to have 
made ſome uſe of the Heraclius of 
Corneille; but whatever aſſiſtances 
he may have bad recourſe to for 
the laying his foundation, the 
ſuperſtructure muſt be allowed his 
owa; and though this gentlemaa's 
genius ſeems io be more naturally 


devoted to the comic than che tra- 


OR 


gic Muſe, it would be injuſtice to 
him, not to confeſs that this is far 


from ſtanding the laſt on the liſt of 


our modern tragedies ; nor would 


it be perhaps ſay ing too much, to 
obſerve, that, was the whole play, 
or indeed even the laſt act of it, 


equal to the merit of the fourth, it 


would ftand a very fair chance of 
being eſteemed the very fore- 
moſt on that liſt, But it ſeems 
to be the conſtitutional error of 
our preſent tragic writers, to value 
themſelves more on a pompous, 
poetical, and correct ſtyle, than on 
a novelty of plot, on pathos, or 
natural cataſtrophe 5 in conſe- 
quence of which, a degree of ſame- 
nefs ſeems to run through them all. 
The repreſentation of this play 
gave Mrs Ya:es the firſt oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying her theatrical 
powers, and confirmed her reputa- 
tion as one of the moſt excellent 
tragic actreſſes who have trod the 
Engliſh ſtage. In the year 1777, 


Mr. Murphy made ſome altera- 


tions in this drama, when it was 
revived at Covent-Garden, but 
with ſucceſs very inferior to its 
original appearance. 

61. TE ORPHAN OF VENICE, 


Trag. by Ja. Darcy, 1749. This 
play I have never ſeen, nor know 


whether it ever was in print. It 
was ated at the Theatre Royal in 
Dublin, 

62. ORPR REUS. An Engliſh 
Opera, by J. Hill, Fo. 1740. This 
little piece was, I believe, the firlt 
attempt in writing of an author 
who has fince been more volumi- 
nous, than generally read. For 
this alone it is remarkable; and 
for having been the occaſion of 
giving the firſt vent to that ſpirit 
of vindictiveneſs and abuſe, which 
has ſince flowed in ſuch abund- 
ant torrents from the pen of its 
author. This piece had, I be- 
lie ve, been the work of a few lei- 
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fore juvenile hours. The natural 
ſelf-love and ambition of a young 
author induced him to carry it 
to Mr. Rich the manager of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, by whom, 
after it had been for ſome ſhort 
time in his hands, it was returned 
with the uſual reply, that it would 
not do. In the ſeaſon following, 
however, Mr. Rich brought on 
the ſtage his celebrated Pantomime 
Entertainment of Orpheus and Eu- 
rialiee, on which Mr. Hill imme- 
diately in a moſt groſs and abu- 
five letter to Mr. Rich in print, 
publickly accuſed that gentleman 
with having infamoully ſtolen fiom 
this piece while in his hands, the 
greateſt part, if not the whole, of 
that Pantomime. This charge, 
bowever, Mr. Rich fully cleared 
| Himſelf from, by publiſhing an an- 
wer to the ſaid letter, in which 
he not only proved that there was 
no reſemblance between his piece 
and Mr. Hill's, but alſo produced 
affidavits of ſeveral perſons who 


Had been employed by him in pre- 


parations for his Pantomime above 
twelve years before. 

63. OrxPHEvus. An ancient 
play under this title was amongſt 
thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ſervant. On the ſame ſub- 


geR, there is a fragment, of a drama 
perhaps far more ancient, in The 
merit, 


Britiſh Muſeum, | 
64. Oarugus AND Evrivice, 
An Opera ſet to muſic, by J. F. 
Lampe, 8vo. 1740. It is the 
ſpeaking parts and muſic of the 
above - mentioned Pantomime. The 
author Lewis Theobald. 

65. ORPHEVUS AND EURIDICE, 


with the Pantomime Entertain- - 


ment. As acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1740. By Mr. Henry 
Somner. he 
- 66. OR PHEUSs AnD EURIDICE, 
A Maſque, by Martin Bladen, 4to. 
1704. This Maſque is publiſhed 


Arnold, 4to. 1757. 
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at the end of a Tragi-Comedy, 

called Solon. 85 
67. Ox rHEUSs Ax D EuRIPDIiex. 

A Maſque, by J. Dennis: This 


piece is printed in the Miſes Mer. 


cary, for Feb. 1707. 
68. OrPynevs AND EURTDIOE. 
A Dramatic Entertainment of 
Dancing, attempted in imitation 
of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, by John Weaver. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1718. The 
ſtory on which all theſe ſeveral 
pieces are founded, may be ſeen 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Books x. 
and xi. The ſcene, partly in 
Thrace, and partly in the Internal 
Regions. | 

69. OsMan. Trag. by Francis 
Gentleman, This piece has ne- 
ver yet appeared 1n print, al- 
though about the year 1751 pro- 
poſals were publiſhed both for the 
printing and acting it by ſub- 


ſcription, each ſubſcriber for a 


ticket at the performance of it 2. 
the little theatre in the Hay-Mar- 
ket being, by the propoſal, en- 
titled to a copy of the play in 
large or ſmall paper, according to 
the part of the houſe for which 
he choſe to take the ticket. This 
defign, however, was laid aſide, 


moſt probably for want of ſufficient 


encouragement to the ſubſcrip- 
tion. Vet the play did not want 
and being afterwargs 
brought on the ſtage at Bath, met 
with approbation. See THE SUL- 
TAN. | F 
70. Os MAN. Trag. by Chrift, 
This play 
was not acted. It is founded on a 
cataſtrophe, which happened at 
Conſtantinople in the year 1024. 
71. OS MOND THE GREAT 
Tu xk, otherwiſe called, The NM. 
ble Servant. Trag. by Lodowick 
Carle!l, 8vo. 1657. The main 
action of this play is, in reality, 
the taking of Conſtantinople by 
MNMahomef 
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Mahomet II. in the year 1453. 
2 particular account of which 
may be ſeen in Knolles's Turkiſh 
Hiftory, and all the writers on the 
life of that monarch, as alſo in A 
true Relation of the Murther of O. 
nan the great Turk, and five of his 
principal Baſhaws, &c. printed in 
40. 1622. Vet the author has 
transferred his ſcene from Greece 
to Barbary, and altered the names 
of Mahomet and Irene, into thoſe 
of Melchoſus and Deſpina; pro- 
bably in imitation of Beaumont 


and Fletcher's Bloody Brother, in 


which thoſe authors have degraded 
Antoninus and Geta, from Em- 
perors of Rome to Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, giving them the names of 
Rollo and Otto. The underplot 
of Orcanes, Calibus, and Ozaca, 
is founded on the ſtory of Muſta- 
pha, ſon of Mahomet the Second, 
Achmet Baſſa, and his wife. The 
ſcene in Conſtantinople. 

72. OTHELLO, The Moor of 
Venice. Trag. by W. Shakſpeare. 


\& Acted at the Globe and Black- 


\ 


Friers, 4to. N. D. 4to. 1622. 4to. 


1630. 4to, 1655. This is generally 


11 to be one of the Chef 


8 


d"Ocurres of this admirable author, 
notwithſtanding all the ſeveral ca- 
vils and cenſures thrown on it by 
Rymer. Dr. Johnſon ſays, ** The 
* beauties of this play impreſs 


J“ themſelves ſo ſtrongly upon the 


8 


a 


N 


N 


** attention of the reader, that 


« they can draw no aid from cri- 
&* tical illuſtration. The fiery 
** openneſs of Othello, magnani- 
„ mous, artleſs, and credulous, 
* boundleſs in his confidence, ar- 
„dent in his affection, inflexible 
* in his reſolution, and obdurate 
in his revenge; the cool ma- 
* lignity of Iago, filent in his re- 


N © ſentment, ſubtle in his deſigns, 


Nee and ſtudious at once of his in- 


(> © tereſt and his vengeance ; the 
* ſoft ſimplicity of Deſdemona, 
\ 64 . 

\. © confident of merit, and con- 
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« ſcious of innocence, her artle(s 
& perſeverance in her ſuit, and her 
& ſlowneſs to ſuſpect that ſhe can 
be ſuſpected; are ſuch proofs of 
«© Shakſpeare's ſkill in human na- 
& ture, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to 
«© ſeek in any modern writer. The 
*6 oradual progreſs which Iago 
«© makes in the Moor's conviction, 
* and the circumſtances which he 
„ employs to inflame him, are ſo 
&* artfully natural, that, though it 
„ will perhaps not be ſaid of him 
« as he ſays of himſelf, that he is 
& ꝗqmam not eaſily jealous, yet we 


cannot but pity him, when at 


& laſt we find him perplexed in the 
66 Extreme. 

« There is always danger, leſt 
% wicked neſe, conjoined with abi- 
& lities. ſhould ſteal upon eſteem, 
„ though it miſſes of approba- 
& tion; but the character 5＋ Iago 
* 1s ſo conducted, that he is from 
„ the firſt ſcene to the laſt hated 
and deſpiſed. 

& Even the inferior characters 
of this play would be very con- 
«© ſpicuous in any other piece, not 
only for their juſtneſs, but their 
« ſtrength. Caſio is brave, be- 
„ nevolent, and honeſt, ruined 
« only by. his want of ſtubborn- 


- © neſs to refit an inſidious invi- 


e tation. Roderigo's ſuſpicious 


*credulity, and impatient ſub- 


*© miſſion to the cheats which be 
„ fees practiſed upon him, and 
„ which by perſuaſion be ſuffers 
*© to be repeated, exhibit a ſtrong 
picture of a weak mind betrayed 
„by unlawtul deſires to a falſe 
« friend; and the virtue of Amilia 
« is ſuch as we often find worn 
« looſely, hut not caſt off, eaſy 
& ro commit ſmall crimes, but 
& quickened and alarmed at atro- 
«© cious villainies. 

The ſcenes from the begin- 
5 ning to the end are huſy, varied 
« by happy interchanges, and re- 

9 N «© gularly 


o v 
& gularly promoting the progreſ- 
© fion of the ſtory; and the nar- 
& rative in the end, though it tells 
& but what is known already, yet 
© is neceſſary to produce the death 
& of Othello. 
& Had the ſcene opened in Cy- 
& prus, and the preceding inci- 
« dents been occaſionally related, 
at there had been little wanting to 
& a drama of the moſt exact and 
& ſcrupulous regularity.” 
The ftory is borrowed from 
Cinthio's Novels. Dec. 3. Nov. 7. 
73. Ovip's Tractdy, by Sir 
Afton Cockain, 8vo. 1669. Lang- 
baine obſerves the title of this 
play to be a miſnomer, Ovid hav- 
ing ſcarcely any thing to do with 
the main plot of the piece, which 
is the jealouſy of Baſſane, and the 
murther of his bride Clorina and 
His friend Pyrontus in conſequence 
of it, not very much unlike that 
of Alonzo, Carlos, and Leonora, 
in the Revenge, The incident of 
Captain Hannibal's inviting the 
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dead carcaſs of Helvidius to ſup. 
per with him, is the ſame with the 


cataſtrophe of Don John in the 


Libertine, and was probably bor. 
rowed from the ſame original, 
viz. An ltalian play, called 7! 
Atheifio fulminato. Some part alſo 
of the plot and language derive 
their ſource from Ovid's Elegies. 

74. THE OxroR D Acr. Bal- 
lad Opera, 8 vo. 1733. This was 
occaſioned by the act then held at 
Oxford. = 

75. THE OxONTAN IN Town, 
Com. by George Colman. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1770, 
The repreſentation of this piece, 
after a few nights, was in danger 
of 2 interrupted by means of 
a ſet of Iriſh ſharpers and gam- 


blers, who applied ſome paſſages 


in the performance perſonally to 
themſelves. The good ſenſe of the 
majority, however, interfered, and 
fruſtrated the deſigns of a ſet of 
beings who are a diſgrace to ſo- 


— 
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Jo HE PaDLOCk. Com. 

Opera, by Ifaac Bicker- 
ſtaff. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1768. This very pleaſing enter- 
tainment was ſet to muſic by Mr. 


Dibden, who performed the part 


of Mungo in it. Few pieces have 
been more applauded than this 
was during the firſt ſeaſon of its 
repreſentation. 


2. PAGEANTS, performed at ibe 


Tnauguration of the Lord Mayors of 


the City of London. Of theſe per- 


formances, which are generally of 
a dramatic caſt, the compilers of 
3 | 


\ 


1 A 


our theatrical catalogues have 1n- 
ſerted only a few out of the great 
number which have appeared in 
print. The reader, who may have 
the curioſity to ſearch aſter, and 
the perſeverance to peruſe theſe 


obſolete ſpecimens of city man- 


ners, will not entertain the higheſt 


opinion of the taſte, though he 
cannot but be ſtruck with the 


magnificence with which theſe an- 
nual ſpectacles of Prætorian exal- 
tation were exhibited. They ge- 
nerally conſiſt of perſonifications 
of indaſtry, commerce, the city of 

London, 


4 
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London, the Thames, and beings 
of the like kind, intermixed with 
heathen gods and goddeſſes, and 
ſeem to have afforded great de- 
light to the rude and uncultivated 
underſtandings of thoſe for whoſe 
entertainment they were intended, 
The laſt pageant exhibited was in 
the year 1707 ; that deſigned for 
the 2gth of October, 1708, being 
ſuppreſſed on account of the death 
ot George, Prince of Denmark, 
which happened on the preceding 
day, From that period pageants 
were diſcontinued, and, on the 


death of Elkanah Settle, the office 


of city poet was likewiſe laid aſide. 
The following liſt 1s more perfect 
than any which hath yet been 
publiſhed, though I am not with- 
out apprehenſion that ſome pieces 
may have eſcaped my ſearch. | 
1585 By George Peele, 4to. 

1605 By Anth. Munday, 4to. 
1611 By the ſame, 4to. 

1612 By Thomas Dekker, 4to. 
1613 By Thomas Middleton, 4to. 
1614 By Ant. Munday, 4to. 

1615 By the ſame, 4to. 

1616 By the ſame, 4to. 

1619 By Thomas Middleton, 4to. 
1620 By John Squire, 4to. 

1621 By Thomas Middleton, 4to. 
1624 By John Webſter, 4to. 


1626 By Thomas Middleton, 4to. 


1631 By Thomas Heywood, 4to. 
1632 By the ſame, 4to. 

1633 By the ſame, 4to. 

1634 By John Taylor, 4to. 

1637 By Thomas Heywood, 4to, 
1638 By the ſame, 4to. 

16039 By the ſame, 4to. 

1656 By J. B. 

83 By John Tatham, 4to. 
1658 By the ſame, 4to. 

1659 By the ſame, 4to. 


1660 By the ſame, 4to. 


i661 By the ſame, 4to. 


1662 By the fame, 4to. 


1663 By the ſame, 4to. 
1071 By Thomas Jordan, 4to. . 
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1672 By the ſame, 4to. 
1673 By the ſame, 4to. 
1674 By the ſame, 4to. 
1675 By the ſame, 4to. 
1676 By the ſame, 4to. 
1677 By the ſame, 4to. 
1678 By the ſame, 4to. 
1679 By the ſame, 4to. 
1680 By the ſame. 4to. 
1681 By the ſame, 4to. 
1682 By the ſame. 4to. 
1683 By the ſame, 4to. 
1684 By the ſame, 4to, 
1685 By Matt. Taubman, 4to. 
1686 By the fame, 4to. 
1687 By the ſame, 4to. 
1689 By the ſame 
1691 By Elkanah Settle, 4to. 
1692 By the ſame, 4to. 
1693 By the ſame, 4to, 
1694 By the ſame. 
1695. By the ſame. 
1698 By the ſame, Fo. 
1699 By the ſame, Fo. 
:700 By the ſame, Fo. 
1701 By the ſame, Fo. 
1708 By the ſame, Fo. 
3. Tus PAaiNTER'S 
FAST. Dram. Satyr, 


BREAK - 
by Mr. 


Brenan, 12mo, 1756. This piece 


was printed at Dublin, but it does 
not appear to have been acted. 


4. PALLADIUS AND IRENE. 


Drama in three acts, 8 vo. 1773. 

5. PALAMON AND ARCYTE. 
Com. in two parts, by Richard 
Edwards. Theſe are very old 
pieces, being publiſhed together 
with the author's ſongs, &c. in 
1585. The ſtory of them is pro- 


feſſedly taken from Chaucer's ce- 


lebrated poem of The Knight's Tale. 
Queen Elizabeth's obſervations on 


the perſons of the laſt-mentioned 
piece, deſerve notice; as they are 


at once a curious picture of the 
romantic pedantry of the times, 


and of the characteriſtical turn and 


predominant propenſities of her 


majeſty's mind. When the play 


was over, ſhe. ſummoned the poet 
1 
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Of 
into her preſence, whom ſhe loaded 
with, thanks and compliments: 


and at the ſame; time turning to 
her levee marked, that Palamon 


was fo juſtſy drawn as a lover, 


that he ceriainly muſt have been 
in love indeed: that Arcite was 
à right martial knight, having a 

art and manly countenance, yet 
with the aſpect of a Venus clad in 
armour: that the lovely Emilia 
was a virgin of uhgorrupted purity 


and unblemiſhed ſimplicity ; and 


that although ſhe ſung ſo ſweetly, 
and gathered flowers alone in the 
garden, ſhe preſerved her chaſtity 


undeflowered. The part of Emilia, 


the only female part in the play, 
was acted by a boy of fourteen 


years of age, a ſon of the Dean 


of Chriſt-Church, habited like a 
young princeſs; whoſe perfor- 
mance ſo captivated her majeſty, 


that ſhe gave him a preſent of 


eight guineas. 


formed by 


the character he repreſented. 


6. PaMELA. A Comedy. As it 


is performed gratis at the late 
Theatre in Goodman's Fields, 8 vo. 


1742. 


The late Mr. Love of 
Drury-Lane Theatre was author 


of this play, but it does little cre- 


dit to his memory. It may be ob- 


. ſerved, however, that Fack Smatter, 


a foppiſh character in it, was per- 
a gentleman, That 
| = HY was Mr. Garrick, who, 

uring the infancy of his genius 
and his art, is ſaid to have written 


7. PAMELA, or, Virtue rewarded, 


Com. Anonymous, 1742. This 


play is on the ſame plan with the 
foregoing one, but much worſe 
executed, and was never acted at 

8. PaMELA, Com. by Carlo 
Goldoni, 8 vo. 1757. This piece 


is founded entirely oh the cele- 


brated novel of that title, written 


by Mr. S. Richardſon, The ori- 


/ 


ginal is in Italian, and a tranſla- 


/ 
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tion in Engliſh is printed with it 


page for page. The language of 
the former, however, is mere dia- 
logue, entirely undramatical, and 
little more than a recapitulation 
of ſcenes infinitely better related 
in the novel itſelf; and as for the 


tranſlation, it 1s ſtill more flat and 


inſipid than the original. T hey 
are printed with the Father of a 
Family above - mentioned. 
9. Pax ANDOYRINX. Opera, 
of one act, by Lewis Theobald, 
8VvO. 1717. Set to muſic by Mr. 
Galliard, and performed in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields. For the ſtory 
conſult Ovid's Metamorphe/es, Book 
1. Fab. 12. 

10. Pan's ANNIVERSARIE, or, 
The Shepherd's Holiday. A Maſque, 
by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1640. pre- 


ſented at Court before King James, 
1625. The author was aſſiſted in 


the decorations of this, as well as 
of ſome other of his maſques, by 
that ingenious and celebrated 


architect Inigo Jones, 


11. PANDORA, or, The Conguefts, 
Tragi-Com. by Sir William Kill 
grew, 8vo. 1664. Fo. 1666. Scene, 
in Syracuſe. ; 

12. PANDORA. Com, tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, and printed 
in Dr. Franklin's edition of that 
author. | 

13. THE PANTHEONITES, Dra- 
matical Entertainment, by Francis 
Gentleman. Acted at the Hay- 


Market, 8vo. 1773. 


14. PAPAL TYRANNY IN THE 
REiGN OF KING JohN. Trag. by 
C. Cibber. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1744. This play 18 
not an alteration from Shakſpeare, 
though founded on the ſame por- 
tion of the Engliſh hiſtory as his 
King John ; nor is it by any means 
ſo good a play as his; although, 
had that author never had ex- 
iſtence, this might very well have 
paſſed as a good one among ihe 
7 | | | Courſe 
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courſe of modern tragedies. The 


author, after having for ſeveral 
years quitted the ſage, once more 
lunched forth into public cha- 
racer in the part of Pandulph the 
Pope's nuncio in this piece, which 
he had probably written with a 
view to his own manner of act- 
ing; and notwithſtanding his great 
age, being then about ſeventy- 
three, and the loſs of ſeveral of his 
teeth, whereby his articulation 
muſt neceſſarily have been greatly 
injured, yet a grace and dignity 
appeared 1n his attitudes, action, 
and general deportment, which 
could not fail inſpiring a reveren- 
tial awe for this valuable and va- 
lued veteran of the ſtage, who, 
worn out in the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, ſeemed on this occaſion to en- 


deavour at convincing the town. 


how warmly, to the very laſt mo- 
ment of life, his zeal excited him 
to contribute as much as his ex- 
hauſted powers would permit, to- 


wards their entertainment, both in 


the light of a writer and a per- 
former. And, indeed, an equal 
inclination ſeemed apparent in the 
audience to reward this zeal by 
the higheſt encouragement both to 
the author and his piece. 

15. Tut PaRasIDE, or, Re- 
verge for Honour. By Henry Glap- 
thorne. A play with this title 
was entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company Nov. 29, 


1653; but, I believe, not printed. 
Com. 


16. The PARASITE. | 
tranſlated from Plautus by Richard 
Warner, and printed in his edition 
of that author, 8vo. 1773. | 


17. PARASITASTER, or, The 
Fawn, Com. by John Marſton. - 


Acted at Black-Friers by the chil- 
dren of the Revels, 4to. 1606. 
The ſcene of this play is laid in 
Urbino, and part of the plot, viz. 
that of Dulcimel's impoſing on 


the duke by a pretended diſco- 
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very of Tiberio's love to her, is 
borrowed from the ſtory told by 
Philomena in Boccace's Decameron, 
Dec. 3. Nov. 3. as alſo the diſ- 
poſition of Nymphadoro of a ge- 
neral love for the whole fair tex 
from Ovid. Amor. Lib. 2. Eleg. 4. 
18. THEPARLIAMENTOFP 


Bees, with their proper charac- 


ters, or a beehive furniſhed with 


twelve honey-combs, as pleaſant 


as profitable, being an allegorical 
deſcription of the actions of good 
and bad men in theſe our daies. 
A Maſque, by John Daye, 4to. 
1640. This piece is inſerted in 
all the old Catalogues as a ſpe- 


cies of play, but is indeed nothing 


more than a converſation between 
twelve characters, or colloquiſts, in 
rhyme. ö 

19. ThE PARLIAMENT OP 
Love. Com. by William Row- 


ey. Entered on the books of the 


Stationers' Company, June 29, 
1660, and was among thoſe de- 
ſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's ſer- 


. Vant, 


20. THE PARRICIDE. Trag. 


by J. Sterling. Acted at Good- 


man's Fields, 8 vo. 1736. 
21. ThE PARRICIDE, or, Inno- 


cence in Difircſ5, Trag. by William 


Shirley, 8vo. 17 39. This play was 
acted at Covent-Garden Theatre; 
and from the dedication to John 
Rich, Eſq; appears to have met 
with a very unjuſti ſiable oppoſition 
the ſingle time 1t was performed, 
Scene, a Village ia Kent. 

22. Tut PARSON's WEDDING. 
Com. by Thomas K lligrew, Fol. 
1664. This play was revived with 
conſiderable ſucceſs at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and ated 
entirely by women. The ſcene 
lies in London ; and the plot, made 


vie off by Careleſs and Wild to 


circumvent Lady Wild and Mrs. 


Pleaſance into marriage, ſeems 
borrowed from like circumſtances 
in 
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PA 
in the Antiquary and Ram-Alley. 
The author has, however, made 
good uſe of his theft, having con- 
duced his Denouement in a more 
pleaſing manner than in either of 
the other two plays. 


23. PARTHEN14, or, The Loft 


Shepherdeſs. 
8vo. 1764. 

24. TRE PARTHIaN EXILE. 
Trag. by George Downing. Acted 
at Coventry and Worceſter, 8vo. 
1774. 

25. ThE PARTHIAN HERO, 
Trag. by Matthew Gardiner, 8vo. 
1741. Of this I know nothing 
more than the mention of it in the 
Britiſh Theatre. It was never ated 
in London; but it is not improba- 
ble that it might be both repre- 
ſented and publiſhed in Dublin, 

26. PasQuin. A Dramatic Sa- 
tire on the Times; by Henry Field- 

ing. Acted at the Hay-Market, 
- $yo. 1736. This piece contained 
ſeveral very ſevere ſatirical reflec- 
tions on the miniſtry, which being 
taken notice of, as well as ſome 
others, in a ſucceeding play of the 
ſame author, and performed at the 
ſame houſe, were the occaſion of a 
bill being brought into the houſe 
of commons for limiting the num- 
| ber of play houſes, and reſtraining 
the liberty of the ſtage. 

27. Or THE PASss ION or 
CHE VST. Two Comedies. Theſe 
two pieces are by Biſhop Bale, and 
only mentioned in his own liſt of 
his works. 455 

28. THE PASSION ATE LovERS. 
Tragi-Com. by Lodowick Carlell, 
in two parts. Twice acted before 
the King and Queen at Somerſet- 
Houſe, and afterwards at Black- 
Friers, 4to. 1655. 8vo. 1655. 
Scene, Burgony and Neuſtrea. 

29. IL PasToR Fi po, or, The 
Taithſul Shepheard, tranſlated out 
of Italian into Engliſh, 4to. 1602. 
 12mo. 1633. By Mr. Dymock, 


An Arcadian Drama, 
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tranſlated the piece. 


celebrated paſtoral of that name, 


by Sir John Denham. 


1s nothing more than the foregoing 
tranſlation ſomewhat altered and 
improved, and adapted to the 


Duke of York's Thearre, 


| feigned Siege of the Citie of Patho- 
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Prefixed to the 4to. edition are 
verſes by Samuel Daniel to Sir 
Edward Dymock, who is called 
Kinſman of the Tranſlator ; and 2 
'Dedication to the ſame gentle. 
man by the publiſher Simon Wa. 
terſon, in which Mr. Dymock is 
ſpoken of as then dead. The 
12mo. edition is dedicated by 
John Waterſon to Charles Dymock, 
Eſq; ſon of the gentleman who 


30. IL PasTor Firpo, or, 7; 
Faithful Shepherd, A Paſtoral, by 
Sir R. Fanſhaw, 4to. 1547. Thi 
is only a tranſlation of Guarini, 


written originally on occaſion of 
the young duke of Savoy, Charles 
Emanuel's marriage with the in. 
fanta of Spain. The ſcene lies in 
Arcadia. Prefixed to it are verſe 
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31. PasToR Fino, or, Tl: 
Faithful Shepherd, Paſtoral, by Elk. 
Settle, 4to. 1677. 4to. 1694. This 


ws ou 1 mu 
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ſtage. It was performed at the | 
32. Pa THoOMACHTIA, or, The 


Battle of Afections, ſbadoaued by a 


polis. Com. Anonymous, 4to. 1630. 
The running title of this piece is 
Love's Loadſtune. Who the author 
of it was I know not, but it was 
not publiſhed till ſome time after 
his death, by Fr. Conſtable, the 
bookſeller. 

33. PaTIE AND Pzccy, on, Wl 5 
The Fair Foundling. A Scotch Bal. 
lad Opera, by Theophilus Cibber. WF 1, 
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Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1730 
This is Ramſay's Gentle Shepherd, 


reduced into one act; and Tit 
Scorch Dialect tranſlated, with the BY gi 
addition of new ſongs. The au: A 
thor ſays it was planned and "4 
finiſhed in one day, | | 
„ 34. PA. 
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4. Pa TIER T GRISELE. Com. 
by Ralph Radcliff. Not printed. 

35. PATIENTE GRIZ ZIELE. C. 
Anonymous, 1603. The plot of 
this piece is founded on Boccace's 
Novels, Dec. 10. Nov. 10. The 
ſtory is alſo to be found very finely 
told in a poem, called Gualtherus 
and Griſalda, which is a tranſ- 
lation or modernized verſification 
of one of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
This piece was entered, by Cuth- 
bert Burby, on the books of the 
Stationers* Company March 28, 
1600, * 

36, Tus Par RIOT, or, The 
lalian Conſpiracy. Trag. by C. 
Gildon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
4o. 1703. This play is taken 
from Lee's Lucius Funius Brutus, 
Prologue by Dennis ; epilogue by 
Farquhar. Scene, Florence, 

37. Tue PATRIOT, being a 
dramatic Hiſtory of the Life and 
Death of William the firſt Prince 
of Orange, founder of the Re- 
publick of Holland, 4to. 1740. 

38. TüE PATRIOT. Trag. by 
W. Harrod, 8 vo. 1769. 

39. ThE PaTRIOT KINc, or, 
The Iriſh Chief. 'Irag. by Francis 
Dobbs, Acted at Smock-Alley, 
Dublin, 8vo. 1774. This play 
had been rejected both at Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden. 

40. PATRIOTISM. Farce. Acted 
by his Majeſty's ſervants, 8vo. 
1763. Deſpicable political non- 
ſenſe. | | | 
41. Tus PATRON, or, The 
Fateſman's Opera, of two acts, by 
Thomas Odell, 8 vo. [7 29H Acted 
at the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market. N. D). . 

42. The PA TRON. A Comedy 
of three acts, performed at the 
Hay-Market, 8vo. 1764. The 
hint borrowed from one of Mar- 
montel's Tales. The character of 
the patron, ſaid to be Lord Mel- 


E 1 


his own eſtimation that he had 


Wetherbey, 8vo. 1730. 


' the model of the antients, and 


Robert Davenport. It was entered 


PE 


combe, is that of a ſurperficial 
pretender to wit and learning, 
who, being a man of faſhion and 
fortune, affords his countenance 
and protection to a ſet of con- 
temptible witlings, for the ſake of 
the incenſe offered by them to his 
vanity. The character of a mere 
antiquarian, a favourite object of 
ridicule with Mr. Foote, is here 
introduced with great pleaſantry, 
Mr. Ruſt having fallen in love 
with a fine young lady, becauſe 
he thought the tip of her ear re- 
ſembled that of the princeſs Pop- 

a. Sir Peter Pepperpot, a 
1 Weſt-India W 
in likewiſe, with his account of 
barbecues and turtle-feaſts; and a 
miſerable poet, with a low Moor- 
fields bookſeller, ſerve to complete 
the entertainment. Mr. Foote, 
in a dedication to Lord Gower, 
ſpeaks of this piece as the beſt in 


then written. 
43. PAUL THE SPANISH SHAR- 
PER, Farce, of two acts, by James: 
Never 
acted, | 
44. PAUs AN IAS, THE BETRAY- 
ER OF HIS COUNTRY. Trag. 4to./ 
1695. This play was brought on 
the ſtage by Mr. Southern, who 
in the dedication informs his pa- 
tron that it was put into his hands 
by a perſon of 8 We find, 
by Dr. Garth's D:/pen/ary, that Mr. 
Norton was the author of it. The 
ſtory of it may be found in Plu- 
tarch. The ſcene isdlaid in Lace- 
dæmon, and the piece built on 


written according to the reforma- 
tion of the French ſtage. 
45. The PEDLER, Com. by 


on che books of the Stationers' 
Company, by Mr. Allott, April 3, = 
1650 ; but, I believe, not printed. 1 
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46. Tux PRE DLER's PRORECIE. 
Com. Anonymous, 4to. 1595. 


This is rather an interlude than a 


regular play. It is very old, and 
undivided into acts. 

47. A PEEP BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN, or, The New Rehearſal, 
Farce, by David Garrick, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1767. 
This is a very pleaſing entertain- 
ment, and received every advan- 
tage which it could derive from 
excellent acting. It contains ſe- 


veral temporary alluſions to the 


then ſtate of the theatres, which 
met with approbation from the 
public. 1285 | 
48. PELEus AND TkETIS. A 
Maſque, by Lord LANS DOWN E. 
See Jew or VENICE. | 
49. PEN ELO E. A Farce, by 
Thomas Cooke and John Mottley, 
8vo. 1728. Almoſt the whole 
firſt act of this piece was written 


by the laſt- named author ſome 


| as Lches 


} 5 


bad by no means fair play wit 
tac public, 


— 


vears before the other gentleman 
had any hand in it, or had ever 
ſeen it. It is a mock-tragedy, 
and was probably intended as no 
more than a burleſque drama with- 
out any particular aim. But as it 
was brought on the ſtage ſoon 
alter the publication of Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation of the Odvſſiy of Ho- 
mer, that gentleman conſidered it 
as a ridicule on his work, and 
has in conſequence of that ſup- 
poſition treated Mr. Cooke ſome- 
what ſeverely as the author of it 


zin his notes to the Dauciad. The 


piece, as a burleſque, is not with- 
out merit, but met with no ſuc- 


ceſs in the repreſentation, from 


making its firſt appearance at the 
little French Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, and being performed by 
a moſt contemptible ſet of actors; 
by which means, excluſive of the 
enmity its ſubject drew on it, it 
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go. KING PR PIN's CAU ATGNN. 
Burleſque Opera, by William Shir. 
ley. Acted at Drury-Lane 1745. 
Printed, 8vo. 1755. 

51. PERCY. Trag. by Mifg 
Hannah More, Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1778. This was a 
ſucceſsful piece. The author, in 
an advertiſement, ſays, that the 
French Drama founded on the 
ſtory of Raoul de Coucy, ſuggeſted 
ſome circumſtances in the former 
part of this tragedy, 

52. THE PERTIpTOUS Bzo- 
THER% Trag. by Lewis Theo- 
bald. Aged at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1715. The model of 
this play 1s ſomewhat like that of 
the Orphan, the whole ſcene of 
it being laid in a private family at 
Bruſſels. It appears to have been 
acted without ſucceſs; and in the 
Preface the author attempts to vin- 
dicate himſelf from the charge of 
having borrowed it. from Mr, 
Meſtayer. 

53. TuE PERNTTDIOVS Bxo- 
THER. Trag. by Henry Meſlayer, 
12mo. 1716. The author of this 
play, who was a watch-maker, 
complains, in a Dedication.to Mr. 
Theobald, of that gentleman's pur- 
loining his piece from him, and 
getting it repreſented as his own, 

54. PERIANDER KING or Co- 
RIN TH. Trap. by John Tracy, 
8vo. 1731. This tragedy, though 
very far from a contemptible one, 
met with but middling ſucceſs 
waen performed at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. The plot 
is taken from well-known Hif- 
tory, The late Dr. Ridley was 
preſent when this Tragedy was 
read at a tavern, where the author 
gave a magnificent ſupper on the 
occaſion, The Doctor being alk- 
ed how he and his brother cri- 


tics liked the piece, he replied, 


that they were unanimous in praiſe 
of——the ſupper, 
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66. PERICLEs PRINCE OF 
Trak. Trag. by William Shak- 
ſpeare. Acted at the Globe, 4to. 
1609. 4to. 1619. 4to. 1630. 4to. 
1635. This is one of thoſe pieces 
which the editors of Shakſpeare's 
works have generally agreed to 
rejet, The laſt publiſher, how- 
ever, of this play, Mr. Malone, 
entertains a more favourable opi- 
nion of it, and declares himſelf 
thoroughly convinced, that if not 
the whole, at leaſt the greater 
part, of the Drama was written by 
Shakſpeare, into whoſe works he 
hopes to ſee it admitted in fome 
future publication of them, in- 
ſtead. of Titus Andronicus, The 
ſtory on which it is formed is of 
great antiquity, It is found in a 
book once very popular, intituled, 
C Romanorum, which is ſup- 
poſed by the learned editor of The 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 1775, 
to have been written five hundred 
years ago. One of the earlieit 
editions of that work was printed 
in 1488, and therein the Hiſtory 


the 153d chapter. It is likewiſe 
related by Gower, in his Confr/ſio 
Amantis, Lib. viii. p. 157—185. 
edit. 1554. There is alſo an an- 
cient Romance on this ſubject, 
called Ring Appolyn of Tyre, tranſ- 
lated from the Erench by Robert 
Copland, and printed by Wynkin 

Worde in 1510. As the au- 
tbar has introduced Gower in this 
piece, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that he chiefly followed the work 
of that poet. | | 
56. Taz PERJU'D DEvoTEE, 
or, Force of Love. This is one of 
the pieces publiſhed under the ti- 
tle of a volume of Miſcellanies in 
Wo. 1746, by Meflrs. Daniel Bel- 
lamy, ſen. and jun. of which, 

wever, none were brought on 
the ſtage. 

57. THE PeRjuUn'n HusBanD, 
ny White 


4% 1 * ' . 
Need 


IN 


of Appollonius, King of Tyre, makes 
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or, The Adventures of Venice, Trag. 
by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1700. This is 
the firſt of this lady's attempts for 
the Drama; and although her wri- 
tings afterwards took the comic 
turn for the moſt part, yet both 
this piece and the Cruel Gift ſhew 
her very capable of making a 
figure in the ſervice of the Tragic. 
Muſe. The ſcene lies at Venice 
in Carnival Time. | 

58. TwmE PRRJUAOR. Farce, 
of one act, by Chriſtopher Bullock, 
8vo. 1717. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. The ſcene of this lit- 
tle piece lies in a Country Market- 
Town, and the deſign, if it has 
any, ſeems to be to point out the 
colluſions and combinations that 
are or may be carried on between 
ill-deſigning juſtices of the peace, 
and the conſtables and other offi- 
cers whom they employ under 
them, to the great injury of the 
rights of the ſubject and of pub- 
lic juſtice in general. It is, how- 
ever, a very poor performance. 

59. Perkin WaRrBeck, the 
chronicle Hiſtory of. A Strange 
Truth, by John Ford. Acted at 
the Phoenix, Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1634. 12mo. 1714. This is not 
a bad play. It is founded on the 
Hiſtory of that ſtrange Pretender 
to the crown, who ſet himſelf up, 
and cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king of England, de- 
claring himſelf to be Richard duke 
of York, brother to Edward V. 
who loſt his life in the Tower, as 
may be ſeen in the Engliſh Hiſ- 
torians of the reign of Henry VII. 
Scene, England, 2 0 

60. PEROLLA AND IZA Dok A. 
Trag. by C. Cibber. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. No date, 
[1706]. As this author's . Taſte 
was very far from lying in the 


_ tragic ſtrain of writing, it is not 


to be .wondered at that this play, 
"& 3 together. 
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together with ſome others of his 
-tragedies, have been entirely ſet 
aſide from the theatre, and even 
forgot in the cloſet, fince the pe- 
riod of their firſt appearance. In 
the Dedication to Charles, earl of 


Orrery, the author makes his ac- 


knowledgments for the aſſiſtance 
he received from that nobleman; 
by means of which, he ſays, the 
play reached the ſixth day. 

61. Tut PerPLExX'D CovUPLE, 


or, Miſtake. upon Miffake, Com, by 
Charles Molloy. Acted at Lin- 


com's-Inn Fields, 12mo. 
This play is for the moſt part bor- 
rowed from Moliere's Cocu Ima- 
ginaire; which indeed has been 


the foundation of ſeveral other 


Engliſh dramatic pieces, 

Ga. Tus PERPLEX'D LoveRs. 
Com. by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1712. The 
greateſt part of the plot of this 
play is, by the author's own con- 
eee from a Spaniſh 
play, the name of which however 
ſhe has not informed us of. The 
ſcene lies in London; the time 
from five in the evening to eight 
in the morning. 


63. Taz PRERPIEXITIES. Com. 


by Thomas Hull. Acted at Co- 


vent-Garden, 8vO. 1767. This 


is only an alteration from Sir 
Samuel Tuke's Adventures of Five 
Howrs ; and, like moſt other come- 
dies of Spaniſh origin, is a chaos of 
balconies, cloaks, rapiers, and dark 
lanthorns. Mr. Beard both ſpoke 
and ſung in the prologue to it, a 
_ circumſtance as worthy of record as 
the piece itſelf. | re 

64. Tus PERSIAN PRixcess, 
or, The: Royal Villain. Trag. by 
Lewis Theobald. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 12 m0. 1715, 4tO, 1717, 
The author, in his preface to this 
play, aſſerts it to have been writ- 
ten and acted before he was full 
nineieen years of age. The plot 
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1715. 


2 . Tus, 
Plhedractus 1. 
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of it, notwithſtanding the title, 
ſeems to be entirely invention, 
there being no incident in the 
Perſian Hiſtory from which the 
ſtory appears in the leaſt to be 
borrowed. | 

65. Tut PERSIAN. 
tranſlated from Plautus by Richard 
Warner, and printed in the fifth 
volume of that gentleman's edi. 
tion, 8 vo. 1774. 

66. TE PERSLA NS. Trap, 
tranſlated from Aſchylus by KR. 
Potter, 4to. 1777. 1 

67. PERSEUS AND AN PD ROME. 
DA, with the Rape of Columbine, or, 
The Flying Lowers, in five Inter- 
ludes ; three ſerious, and two co- 
mic. The ſerious compoſed by 
Monſieur Roger, and the comic 
by John Weaver, dancing-maſters, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1728, 

68, PERSEUS AND AN DROME- 

DA. Pantomime. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1730. This 
is the ſame performance as hath 
frequently been repreſente d at 
Covent-Garden, and was proba- 
bly the production of Lewis Theo- 
bald. . 
69. Tue P·rricoAr Pror- 
TER, Farce, of two acts, by Ne- 
2 Hamilton, 12mo. 1720. 
performed at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane and Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields- rept 

70. Tus PETTICOAT. PLOT: 
TER, or, More Ways than one for a 


Wife. A Farce, of two acts, by 
Henry Ward, performed at York, 


810-4476. 55/2. 

71. PHzBE, Paſtoral Opera, by 
Dr. John Hoadly, ſet to mulic 
by Dr. Greene, 8vo. 1748. 

72. PHEDRA. Trag. tranſlated 
from Corneille, 8vo. 1776. 

73. PHEDRA AND HIProrI- 


TUs. Trag. tranſlated from Se- 


neca, by Sir Edward Sherburne, 
8vo. 1701. _ 
74. PEADRA AN Hippor!: 


Com, 


PH 
rus. Trag. by Edmund Smith. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 4to. 
no date. [1707.] This play, as 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, pleaſed the 
critics, and the critics only. It 
was hardly heard the third night. 
Addiſon, in The Speckator, mentions 
this neglect of it as diſgraceful to 
the nation, and imputes it to the 
fondneſs for operas then prevail- 
ing. The authority of Addiſon is 
great; yet the voice of the peo- 
ple, when to pleaſe the people is 
the purpoſe, deſerves regard. In 
this queſtion, I cannot but think 
the people right. The fable is 
mythological, a ſtory which we are 
accuſtomed to reject as falſe, and 
the manners are ſo diſtant from 
our own, that we know them not 
by ſympathy but by ſtudy; the 
ignorant do not underſtand the 
action, the learned reject is as a 
ſchool-boy's tale; iacredulus odi. 
What I cannot for a moment be- 
eve, I cannot for a moment be- 
hold with intereſt or anxiety. The 
ſentiments, thus remote from lite, 
are removed yet further by the 
dition, which is too luxuriant and 
ſplendid for dialogue, and en- 
relopes the thoughts rather than 
diſplays them. It is a ſcholar's 
play, ſuch as may pleaſe the reader 
rather than the ſpectator; the 
work of a vigorous and elegant 
mind, accuſtomed to pleaſe itſelf 
with its own conceptions, but of 
bttle acquaintance with the courſe 
of life. | | 

75, Pyzpra and BieeonLt- 
TVs, Opera, compoſed by Mr. 
Thomas Roſeingrave, 8vo. 1753. 
Printed at Dublin. This piece 
(range as it may ſeem) is no other 
than the foregoing tragedy by 
Mr. Smith, turned into an opera 
by abbreviation, and the addition 
of ſongs. It does not appear to 
have been acted. 
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lated from Euripides; printed 
with three other pieces of the 
ſame author, 8vo. 1780. 

77. PAE TON, or, The Fatal 
Divorce. rag: by Charles Gildon, 
4to. 1698. 

In imitation of the ancients, was 
acted at the Theatre Royal, and 
met with good ſucceſs. The plot, 


and a great many of the beauties 
of it, the author himſelf owns to 


have been taken from the Medea 


of Euripides, and he has evi- 
dently made uſe of many hints 
from the French play of Phaeton. 
The ſcene 1s in a Grove and ad- 
joining temple in the Land of 
Egypt. ö 
reflections on Collier's Short View 
of the Immorality and Prophane- 
neſs of the Stage. | 

78. APHANATIC PLA. Firſt 
Part, preſented before and by the 
Lord Fleetwood, Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rig, Sir Henry Fane, Lord Lam- 
bert, and others, with Maſter Jeſ- 
ter and Maſter Pudding, 4to.1660, 
It conſiſts but of one ſcene. This, 


by its title, I ſhould imagine to be. 


a party play, probably intended 
juſt at the period of the Reſtoration 
to ridicule and expoſe the Round- 
heads. I have never ſeen it, nor 
do find it mentioned by any of the 
writers but Jacob; from whom, 
and Coxeter's MS, note on him, 


I have ſelected the full title I have 


here inſerted. 

79. PHARNACEs. Opera, al- 
tered from the Italian, by Thomas 
Hull. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8yo. 


1765. 


80. Tus Prnoenix, Tragi- 
Com. by Thomas Middleton. 
Acted by the children of Paul's, 
4to. 1607. 4to. 1630. This is a 
good play. The plot of it is 
taken from a Spaniſh novel, called 
The Force of Love; and the ſcene 
is laid in Ferrara. 


This play is written 


To it is annexed ſome - 
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8 1. PHOENIXIN HER FLAMES. 
Trag. by Sir W. Lower, 4to. 
1639. Scene, Arabia. 
ſuppoſes this to have been the au- 
thor's firſt attempt, it having been 
written before he was knighted, 

82. PUILANDER, A Dramatic 
Paſtoral, by Mrs. Lennox, Svo. 
1758. A piece not intended, nor 


Indeed of merit ſufficient, for the 


ſtage. 

8 3. PHILASTER, or, Lowe lies a 
Blecding. Tragi-Com. by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Atto. 1622. 
This was the firſt piece that brought 


e afterwards molt juſtly cele- 


"Shrated authors into any conſider- 
Fable eſtimation, and is even now 
onſidered as one of the moſt ca- 
ital of their plays. It was pre- 
ſented at the Old Theatre in Lin- 


45 S&coln': Inn Fields, when the women 


De ane by themſelves; a circum- 
ſtance recorded by Mr. Dryden, 


rng wrote a prologue for them, 


er may be found among his 
Miſcellany Poems. The ſcene lies 
in Cilicia. 
84. PufLAs TER, or, Lowe lies a 
Bleeding. Tragi-Com. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal; reviſed, and 
the two laſt acts new- written, by 
Elkanah Settle, 4io. 1695. 


85. PulLasTER, A Trag. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Adted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1763. The re- 


vival ot this piece was greatly ap- 


proved by the public; as Mr. 


Colman's alterations were ex- 
tremely judicious. This play bas 


been generally conſidered as one 


cf the beſt produced by the twin- 


writers above- named; but, on ac- 


count of the cis in ſom 


parts of it, hath been deemed unfit 
i0 appear before a modern au- 
dience. Theſe blemiſhes and other 


improprieties being removed, the 
tragedy thus new-modelled was 
brought on, wich This additional 
elne thas- Mr. e n 
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Tragedy, by David Lewis. 


2 
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appeared on the ſage, in the re- 
preſentation thereof, in the cha- 
rater of Philaſter. Mrs. Yates 
alſo diſplayed new graces on this 
occaſion, and the editor's prologue 


has been both greatly admired and 


criticiſed, Of the former revivals 


of this play, we have already given 


an account. 

86. PHILENZO AND Hrpyo- 
LITA, Trayi-Com. by Philip 
Maflinger. Entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company Sept. 9, 
1653; and was among the num- 
ber deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
ſervant. | 

87. PHILETUsS AND ConsTar-? 
TIA. This is one of fix pieces 
ſuppoſed to be written by Robert 
Cox comedian, which are printed 
in the ſecond part of Sort 1pon 
Sport, 1699. and in 4to. N. D. 

88. PBILIHE or MAch DON. A 
Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8 vo. 1727. 
That Mr. Pope, to whom this 
tragedy is dedicated, ſhould have 
peruſed it throughout, may excite 
ſome aſtoniſhment in a reader 
who impoſes the ſame taſk on 
bimſelf. But what will he fay, 
when he 1s told by the dedicator 


that the dedicatee did not only 


peruſe but commend it? Ceries, 
he will imagine that ſome partial 
kindneſs for the ſaid David mult 
at once have ſtrengthened the pa- 
tience and influenced the deciſion 
of the ſaid Alexander. We know 
not otherwiſe (to borrow the words 
of the dedication) how “ a per- 
„ formance like this could be ap- 
„ proved in all its parts by 

his diſcerning and conſummate 
« judgment,” May we not, how- 
ever, ſuppoſe that the ſmooth, in- 
ſinuating oil of flattery will oc- 
cahonally ſupple the tougheſt: of 
the critic tribe ? 

- 89. PHI Vis ar Cour. Comic 
Wh of three acts, performed at 


and FX locks W 
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Crow-ſtreet, Dublin, 8 vo. 1767. 
This is an alteration of Lloyd's 
Cabricious Lovers, new ſet to mu- 
fic by Giardini. 

90. PRILOCLEA. 
M*Namara Morgan. Adted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1754. This 
play is founded on part of Sir 
Philip Sidney's celebrated ro- 
mance of the Arcadia, the ſame 
ſtory which had been long before 
reduced into a tragedy by James 
Shirley. The piece before us is 
crowded with an immenſe num- 


Trag. by 


ber of abſurdities both in lan- 


guage and plot, the firit being al- 


ternately bombaſt and puerile, and 


the other incorrect, im perfect, and 


contradictory. Vet did this tra- 
gedy meet with better ſucceſs than 


plays of much greater merit that 


appeared in that and ſome of the 


enſuing ſeaſons. This ſucceſs, 
however, may be in great meaſure 
attributed to the manner in which 


the more tender and ſenſible parts 


of the audience could not fail 
being affected by the paſſionate 


ſcenes of love in it, which gave ſo 


fine an opportunity for a diſplay 


and exertion of fine figure, and 


tenderneſs of expreſſion, in Mr. 
Barry and Miſs Noſſiter. 

91. PHILOCTETES. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by Dr. 
Thomas Sheridan, 
Printed at Dublin. 


92. PHILOCTETES. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by George 


Adams, 8vo. 1729. 

93. PHILOCTETES. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by Dr. 
Thomas Franklin, 4to. 1759. 

94. PHILoDraMUs. Trag. by 
Thomas Bentley, Eſq. 4to. 1767. 
It is ſaid, in The Biographia Brit- 
tannica, vol. II. p. 247. that this 
piece was eſteemed, by the late 


Mr, Gray, as one of the moſt ca- 


pital poems in the Engliſh: lan- 
guage, Accordingly, fay the ſame 
by . 


(292. F. 


8vo. 1725. 


H. 


author, he wrote a laboured and 
elegant commentary upon it, 


one of his beſt productions. It is 


which abounds with wit, and is 


to be lamented that this work is 


withheld from the public. 
extraordinary merit aſcribed to 


The 
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Mr. Bentley's piece is not very 
conſpicuous in the peruſal of it. 
95. Tak PHILOSO HIC WRIu, 


or, Aftronomy. Farce, by Dr. Hif- 
fernan, 4to. 1774. 


96. Pülror As. Trag. by Sam. 
Daniel, 4to. 160 5. 4to. 162 3. This 


play is eſteemed a good one, but 
met with ſome oppoſition, not on 
account of any deficiency in the 


poetry or in the conduct of the 


delipr, but from a ſuſpicion pro- 
pagated by ſome of the author's 
enemies, that he meant to per- 
ſonalize, in the character of Phi- 
lotas, that unfortunate favourite 
of queen Elizabeth's, the earl of 
Eſſex; which obliged him to en- 
ter on his vindication from that 


charge in an apology printed at 


the end of it. 
as in his tragedy of Clopatra, he 
has ſhewn great judgment by 
treading in the ſteps of the ancients 
in the modelizing his fable and 
the working of his morals; the 
two principal, but frequently dif- 
regarded branches of tragedy. 
According to their manner alſo, 
he has introduced choruſes be- 
tween the acts. | 


97. PulLoTAS, Trag. by Philip 


Frowde, 8 vo. 1731. This tragedy 
was acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields 
Theatre, with very little ſueceſs; 
yet I cannot help looking on it as 
a very admirable play. 


Philotas, are very finely ſupported; 


thoſe of Antigona and Cleora 


beautifully contraſted; the lan- 
guage bold and ſpirited, yet poe- 


tical and corre& ; the plot ingeni- 
ous, and the cataſtrophe intereſt- 
5 | | ing. 


In this play, as well 


The cha- 
racters of Clytus, Alexander, and 


8 . | 
ing. The deſign of this, as well 
as the foregoing play, is taken 
from Quintus Curtius and Juſtin, 
and the ſcenes of both are laid 
in Perſia. Eb 
98. PHILOTUS. Ane verie ex- 
cellent and delectabill Treatiſe intitulit 
Philotus. Qzhairin wwe may perſave 
the greit inconveniences that falles out 
in tbe mariage betweene age and Sou. 
Imprinted at Edingbourgh be Robert 
Charteris. Cum privilegio regal, 
4to, 1603. 4to..1612, 
The names of the Interloquitors. 
£hilotus, the auld man, 
The Plant. 
Emilie, the Madyn. 
The Macrell. 
Alberto, the Madynis father. 
Flavius, ane zoung man. 
Stephano, Albertois ſervant. 
| Philerno, Albertois fone. 
Brifilla, Philotus his Dochter, 
The Miniſter, 
The Huir. 
. The Meſſenger. 
The piece concludes thus: 
« Lap, - now let us pray with ane ac- 
„ cord, 
& For to preſerve the perſoun of our King, 
% Accounting ay this gift as of the Lord, 
% Ane prudent prince above us for to ring. 


Jan gloir to God, and prayſis let us ſing, 
« The Father, Sone, and Halie Gaiſt our 


« gyde, 
"6 of his mercies us to conduct and brin 
'* To Hevin for ay, in pleſoures to a 2 : 
Here follows an advertiſement 
of which the laſt line is cut off. 
The printer of this preſent 
Treatiſe hes (according to the 
Kings Majeſties licence grantit to 
him) printit ſindrie uther delectabill 
diſcourſes undernamit, ſic as 
are, Sir David Lyndeſayis play, 
The Preiſtis of Pebles, with merie 
tatles —” | 
This delefabill treatiſe is by far 
the moſt offenſive drama ever pro- 
duced, nor does it leave us room 
to ſuppoſe its author was at all 
ſuperior in point of delicacy or 


1 1 


it having great merit, 


1 
decency to a Hottentot, The 


words ſo frequently ſcribbled in 
chalk on pales and ſhutters are 


here printed at full length; a 
ſufficient proof of the barbarous 
ſtate in which Scotland remained 
till civilized by its intercourſe with 
England. As an additional ſup. 
port to our remark, we may add, 
that in one of the Scotch libraries 
there 1s a MS. comedy by Sir 
David Lindſay. In the courſe of 
this performance, a huſband being 
reſolved to enſure the fidelity of 
his wife, applies a padlock to her 
on the ſtage. The ſame couple 
complete the ceremony of their 
final ſeparation, by kiſſing each 
other's poſteriors. 

To the play of Pbilotus the fi- 
gures of Fuftice and Religion, with 
ſacred mottoes, are prefixed, as if 
the author, or editor, was deter- 
mined to match his obſcenity with 
an equal degree of profaneneſs. 

99. PHorRMIo. Com. by Rich, 
Bernard, 4to. 1598. This is only 
a tranſlation from Terence, with 
ſome critical and uſeful notes, and 
additions for the uſe of learners, 
This play has been alſo tranſlated 
by Hoole, Patrick, Echard, Cooke, 
Gordon, and Colman, but never 
brought on the ſtage in its own 


form, although two very celebrated 


poets, viz, Moliere among the 
French, and Otway among the 
Engliſh writers, have made great 
uſe of the plot in their reſpective 
comedies of the tricks of Scapin. 

100. PHYSICK LIES A BLEED- 
ING, or, The Apothecary turned Doc» 
tor, Com. Acted every day in 
moſt apothecaries ſhops in Lon- 


don, by Thomas Brown, 4to.1698. 


101. Tus PicTURE., Tragi- 
Com. by Ph. Maſſinger. Acted at 
the Globe and Black-Friers, 4to, 
1630. This play met with good 
ſucceſs, and indeed very deſervedly, 
The en- 

tire 
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tire plot, incidents, &c. are taken 
from the 28th Novel of the ſecond 
volume of Painter s Palace of Plea- 
fare, intituled, 4 Lady Boeme, 
p. 292. edit. 1567. It was per- 
formed by Lowin, Taylor, Ben- 
field, and all the moſt capital per- 
formers of that age, whoſe names 
are oppoſite their reſpective parts. 

102. Tus PrcTuRE, or, The 
Cuckold in Conceit. A Ballad Opera, 
8y0. 1745. This piece was written 


by James Miller, and was acted 


at Drury-Lane, after the death of 
the author. It is taken from the 
Cocu Imaginaire of Moliere. 

103. Moy AND VALOUR, or, 
Derry defended, Tragi-Com. Ano- 
nymous, 1692. This play I find 
no where mentioned but in The 
Britiſh Theatre, and as it is of the 
ſame date with a tragi-comedy, 
called, The Stege of Derry, and that 
is not very frequent to ſee two 


plays on the ſame ſubject (though 


this, indeed, was at that time a 
very popular one), I think it not 
improbable that theſe might be 
only two editions of the ſame 
piece, or perhaps (which has not 
been an uncommon practice) the 
ſame edition vamped up with a 
new title page, in hopes to quicken 
the heavy and flow ſale of a very 
indifferent performance, which lay 
on the bookſeller's hands. 

104. PIEKTT IN PATTINS. 


Farce, by Samuel Foote, Eſq. 


Acted at the Hay-market, 1773. 
This piece was firſt introduced to 
the ſtage in an entertainment, 


called, The Primitive Puppet-Shew. 


roh. Premy REvELs. Panto- 


mime. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


1773. 


106, Tus PrreRIMH. Com. by 


Beaumont and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. 
This is a very good play, and met 


with approbation on its firſt ap- 


pearance ; beſides which, it was 
in the year 1700, altered” and re- 


FF 


vived by Sir John Vanbrugh at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 
with a new prologue and epilogue, 
and a ſecular maſque, h Ar. 
Dryden, being the laſt of that great 
poet's works, and written a very 
little before his death. Vet do 
they ſtand as a proof, with how 
ſtrong a brilliancy his poetic fires 
glowed even to the laſt. 
prologue is pointed with great 
ſeverity againſt Sir Richard Black- 
more, who, though by no means a 
firſt-rate poet, yet I cannot help 
thinking deſerving of more im- 


The 


mortality, than either the envy or 


il 


b 


k 


I- nature of his brother wits have, 
y their ridicule on his works, 
ermitted the prejudices of man- 
ind, ever eaſily led aſide by what 


they imagine a ſuperior judgment, 
to grant him. This comedy, how- 
ever, when revived about thirty 


* 
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ears ago, together with the ſe- 
ular maſque, by the managers of 


Drury-Lane Theatre, though very 
well, nay, in ſome of the charac- 
ters, very greatly performed, did 
not meet with the applauſe it 
might reaſonably have expected. 
Such 1s the difference of taſte at dif- 
ferent periods. . 
107. Taz PiLGRIM. Trag. by 
Thomas Killigrew, Fol. 1664. 
This play was written at Paris 
1651, while the author was on his 
travels. The ſcene, Mullain. 
108. TRE PitGRrIMs, or, The 
Happy Converts, A dramatic enter- 
tainment, by W. Harriſon, 4to. 
1701. This was never acted, yet 


is very far from being totally de- 


void of merit. The ſcene is laid 


i 3 

109. The PILGRIMAGE TO 
ParNnNassUs, Com. by the author 
of The Return to Parnaſſus. This 


” 


once exiſted. 
110. TüE PIRATE. A play by 
| Robert 


* 


* 


— 
* 


play was never printed, but is men- 
tioned by Mr. Malone as having 


0 
8 


27 . . 


Robert Davenport. Not printed. 
See Mr. Malone's Attempt to aſ- 


certain the dates of Shakſpeare's 


Plays, p. 331. | 
"211, PISso's ConsPIRACY. 
Trag. Anonym, 4to. 1676. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre. This is 
no more than the Tragedy of Nero, 
printed with a new title, 
112. PiTTY TAE Marp. Play, 


entered on the books of the Sta- 


tioners' Company, Nov. 29, 16; 3, 
bur not printed. _ 
113. Tux PLAGvE or RichzEs, 
or, L'Embarras des Richefſts. Com. 
French and Engliſh, 8 vo. 1735. 
This 1s only a tranſlation by Ozell 
of a French comedy, but never in- 
tended for the ſtage. _ : 
114. ThE PLain DEALER. 
Com. by W. Wycherley. Acted 


at the Theatre Royal, ro. 1676. 


4to. 1677. 4to. 1678. 4to. 1681. 


ato. 1691. 4to. 1702. This play 
is looked upon as the moſt capital 


of our author's pieces, and indeed 
Dryden has given it the character 
of being the boldeſt, moſt general, 
and moſt uſeful ſatire, that was 
ever preſented on the Engliſh 
ſtage. The plot, however, and 
particularly the two moſt princi- 
pal characters in it, viz. Manly 
and Olivia, ſeem in ſome meaſure 


borrowed from the Miſantrepe of 


Moliere, as does alſo that of Ma- 
jor Oldfox from Scarron's Ciry Ro- 
mance. Yet, notwithſtanding, he 
is ſcarcely to be condemned for 


theſe little thefts, ſince he has ap- 


plied them to ſo noble an uſe, and 
ſo" greatly improved on his ori- 
ginals. The character of Lord 
Plaufible is ſaid to have been in- 
tended for George Lord Berkeley, 


who was created Earl of Berkeley 


by King Charles II. a nobleman 
of ſtrict virtue and piety, and of 
the moſt undiſtinguiſhed affability 
to men of all ranks and parties, 
Scene, London, | | 
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115. THE PLain Drarts, 
Com. by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Act. 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo..1966. In 


this alteration from Wycherley's 


comedy with the ſame title, the 
principal character 1s wretchedly 
mutilated. Much of his manly 
ſatire is omitted, while all his miſ- 
anthropy is preſerved. _ 

116. TüEk PLAaTONICK Lapr. 
Com, by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted 
at the Hay-Market, 4to. 170%. 
'This is not one of her beſt plays, 
and is now never acted. The 
Prologue was written by Captain 
George Farquhar, The ſcene, 
London. _ | 

117. ThE PLATonirc Lovers. 


A Tragi-Com. by Sir W. Dave- 


vant, Acted at Black-Friers, 4to, 
1636. Scene, Sicilia. | 
118. ThE PLA TONIC Wire, 
Com. by Mrs. Griffiths. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1765. The 
hint of this drama was taken from 
one of the Contes Morauæ of Mar- 
montel, ſtyled L*Heureux Divorce, 
It met with little ſucceſs, being 
ated only fix nights. | 
119. IAE PLAY of. CarDs, 
This play was never printed. It 
is, however, mentioned by Mr. 
Malone, in his Attempt, &c. 
Pa. 335, fo. off w | 
120. A PLay, betwene JonAN 
the Huſband, Ty the Wife, and 


Sir JohN the Prigſt, by John 


Heywood, 4to. mprynted: at Lon- 
don by William Raſtall, the x11 Day 
of Pebruary, 1533- This piece, 
and ſome others of. this author's, 
which. we ſhall preſently have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of, are mentioned 
in The Muſeum Aſomoleanum. They 
are printed in the old black letter, 
written in metre, and not divided 
into acts, and are, I believe, ſome 
of the. earlieſt, if not the very ear- 


lieſt, dramatic pieces printed in 


London. 


| | 121, APLay betwene the Par- 


doner 


p I 


dener and the Frere, the Curate, 
and Neybour Pratte. An Interlude, 
by John Heywood. Imprynted by 
Wyllyam Raftall, 5th of April, 
1533. Black letter, 4to. See 
Ames, 182. | | 
122. A PLAYHOUSE TO BE 
LET. A Com. by Sir V. Dave- 
nant, Fol. 1673. This piece is 
only an aſſemblage of ſeveral lit- 
tle derached pieces in the dramatic 
way, Written in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, and during the prohi- 
bition of theatrical repreſentations, 
Theſe are connected with one an- 
other by the addition of a firſt 


act by way of introduction, each 


act afterwards being a ſeparate 


piece, viz. the ſecond is a tranſ- 


lation of Moliere's Cocu Inaginaire, 
purpoſely thrown into a kind of 
jargon or broken Engliſh, like 
that ſpoken by Frenchmen who 
have not been long in England. 
The third and fourth acts are tra- 


gical, or rather a ſpecies of Opera, 


repreſenting, by vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic, and by the art of 
perſpective in ſcenes, the Hiſtory 
of Sir Francis Drake, &c. and the 
cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru: 
and the fifth a tragedie traveſtie, 
or farce in burleſque verſe, on the 
actions of Cæſar, Antony, and 
Cleopatra. The laſt of theſe pieces 
was alſo performed ſeparately at 
the Theatre in Dorſet Gardens, 
by way of Farce, after the Tra- 
gedy of Pompey, written by Mrs, 
Katherine Phillips. | 

123. PLYMOUTH IN AN Ur- 
ROAR, Com. Op. by Mr. Ne- 
ville. Atﬀed at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1779. A temporary trifling 
performance, occaſioned by the 
alarm excited at Plymouth, on the 
appearance of the French Fleet 
before that place in the ſummer 
ot 1779. | | 

124. THE PLAY Is THE PLOT. 
Com, by John Durant Breval. 


1 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1718. 
This play the author himſelf con- 


feſſes to be meer farce, and it con 


ſequently met with but indifferent 
ſucceſs. Part of it ſeems to be 
tranſlated from ſome of the French 
Interludes in the Theatre Italien. 
The ſcene lies at a village in Bed- 
fordſhire. | 
125. A Pray of Gentilneſs 
and Nobilitie. An Interlude, in 
two parts, by John Heywood, 4to. 
This has no date, but is, I ſap- 
poſe, about 1535. 
126. A Pray of Lovs, An 
Interlude, by John Heywood, 4to. 
1533. | 
127. A Pray of the Weather, 
called, A new and very merry In 
terlude of all Manner of Weathers, 
by John Heywood, Fol. 1533. 
Thele three laſt pieces, with the 
two mentioned above, and the 
four P's, make up the whole of the 
dramatic works of this author, 


who was the ſecond writer whoſe 


dramatic works were printed. An 
edition of this play was printed by 
Robert Wyer, in 12mo, See 
Ames, 157. | 

128, Tre PrINceLy PLEA- 
SURES AT KENNELWORTH Cas- 
TLE, A Maſque, in proſe and 
rhime, by George Gaſcoigne, 3to. 
1575. This is a relation of the 
entertainment given to Queen Eli- 
zabeth at Kenelworth, by Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, on the 
9th, 10th, and i1th of July, 1575. 

129. PLEASURE RECONCIL'D 
To VIRTUE. A Maſque, by Ben 
Jonſon, preſented at Court before 

ing James I. 1619; with an ad- 


ditional maſque for the Honour of 


Wales, in which the ſcene is 
changed from the Mountain Atlas 
as before to Craig-Eriri, This 


latter part 1s mentioned in ſome 
of the catalogues, but erroneout]y, 
as a diſtinct piece of itſelf, | 
130. TRE. PTOor. A Pantomi- 

| mical 


? 
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mical Entertainment, 8vo. 1735. 
This piece was acted at Drury-Lane. 

131. A PLoT An D No PLOT. 
Com. by J. Dennis. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. No date [1697]. 
'This -play was intended by its 
author as a ſatire upon the credu- 
| lity of the Jacobite party of thoſe 
days. It is extremely regular, 
and bears teſtimony in favour of 
the writer, not only as a man of 
wit, but as a perfect maſter of the 
arts of the ſtage, and of the ſtrict 
rules of the drama. 

132. Tye PLOTTING LovERsS, 
or, The Diſnal Squire. Farce, by 
Charles Shadwell, 12mo. 1720. 
This piece was acted in Dublin. 
It is a tranſlation, with liberty, of 
Moliere's Monſ. de Pourceaugnac, 
that is to ſay, that whole play of 
three acts is reduced into one, 
every incident and humourous 
paſſage of any conſequence, how- 
ever, being preſerved in it. 
ſcene, Dublin, the time one hour. 
oro EURLENS--BT 

VINCTUS, or, The Raging Devil 
bound, A Modern Farce, 4to. 


1669. Dedicated to Sir John 


James, Sir William Greene, Sir 
Samuel Starlyn, Sir John Forth, 
ſheriff of London, John Breden, 
John Bucknall, aldermen, Emery 


Hill, Eſq; with the reſt of the 


worſhipful Corporation of Brewers, 
The title ſays it was printed at 
- Amfterdam. 

134. PLUTUs, or, The World's 


Zdol. by Lewis Theobald, 1 2mo. 


1715. This is only a tranſlation 
from the Greek of Ariſtophanes, 
with notes, and a diſcourſe pre- 
Fed containing ſome account of 
Ariſtopbanes, and his two come- 
dies of P/utus and the Clouds. It 
was not intended for the ſtage. 

1356. Prurus THE G00 oF 
Ricuts. 8vo. 1742. This is an- 
other tranſlation of the ſame piece, 
executed joigtiy by Mr. Henry 
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Fielding and the Reverend Mr, 
Young, being deſigned as a ſpeci. 
men of a propoſed complete tranſ. 
lation of all the comedies of Arifto. 
pbanes by thoſe two ingenious 
gentlemen, for which they deli- 
vered propoſals, but which were 
never carried into execution. 

136. PoETASTER, or, The Ar. 
raigument. Comical Satyr, by Ben 
Jonſon. ARed by the children of 
the Queen's Chapel, in 1601. 410. 
1602. This piece is a ſatire on 
the poets of that age, more parti- 
cularly Decker, who is ſeverely 
laſhed under the title of Criqpinus, 
yet has very ſpiritedly returned it 
in his Satyromaſiix, It is adorned 
with many tranſlations from Ho- 
race, Virgil, Ovid, and others of 
the antient poets, whom Ben Jon- 


ſon was on every occaſion fond of 


ſhewing to the world his intimate 
acquaintance with. 

I37. HOIKIAO®PONHEIZ, or, 
The Different Humours of Men, re- 
preſented in an Interlude at a Country 
School, Dec. 15, 1691, by Samuel 
Shaw, 8vo. 1692. 

138. Tut PoLITE GAMESTER, 


or, The. Humours of Whift, Dram. 


Satire, Bvo. 1753. This is a re- 
publication of The Humours of 
e e 

139. ThE PoIITIoBANEkR yr, 
or, Which is the beft Girl. Comedy. 


Entered on the books of the Sta- 


tioners* Company Sept. q, 1653; 
but, I believe, not printed, 
140. THE PoLITICQUEEN, or, 


Nurtber will out. By Robert Da- 


venport. This play was entered 
on the books of the Stationers' 


Company June 29, 1660; but, I 


believe, not printed. 

141. TRE PoLITICALREHEAR- 
SAL, HARLEQuin LE GRAND, 
or, The Tricks of Pierrot le Premier, 
&c. Tragi, comic, pantomimical 
Performance, of two acts, 1 zmo. 


1742. p 
NE 142. THE 
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142. Tux PoLitTic Wrors, or, 
The Conceited Cuckold, Acted at 
New-Market, 4to. 1680. See The 
Maſe at New- Market, 
143. Tat POLITICIAN. Trag. 
by James Shirley. Acted at the 
private houſe, Saliſbury-Courr, 


4to. 1655, The ſcene of this play 


lies in Norway, and the plot ſeems 


borrowed from the ſtory of the 
King of Romania, the Prince Au- 
tiſſus and his Mother-in-law, in 
the Counteſs of Montgomery's 


Urania. 8 


144. TRE POLITIIAN CHEAT- 

ED. Com. by Alexander Greene, 
4to. 1663. This play was printed 
at the time above-mentioned, but 
never made its appearance on the 
ſtage. The ſcene, in Spain. 

145. THE POLITICIAN RE- 
FORMED. Drama, in one act, 8vo. 
1774 This was publiſhed in 
„An appeal to the Public from 
the Judgment of a certain Ma- 
„nager (Mr. Garrick), with ori- 
„ ginal Letters.“ | 

146. PoLIpus, or, D#iftreſs'd 
Love, Trag. by Moſes Browne, 


8%. 1723. The author of this 


play ſeems to have been a very 
young gentleman, and indeed ſome 
ſuch excuſe is neceſſary to atone 
for its deficiencies. It was never 
ated at any of the regular theatres, 
but was performed by young gen- 
tlemen, for their diverſion, at the 
private theatre in St. Alban's- ſtreet. 
Annexed to it, is a Farce, called, 
ALL BEDEVILLED, Or, The Houſe 
in a Hurry, by the ſame author, 
poſſeſſed of the ſame ſhare of merit, 
and performed at the ſame time 
and place. | 
147. Por ITrIcRS IN MINIA- 
TURE, or, The Humours of Punch's 
Reſiznation, Tragi, comie, farcical, 
operatical Puppet-Shew, 12mo. 
1742. This piece, and The Poli- 
tical Rehearſal, were printed toge- 


ther, They are entirely political 
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and temporary, and originally ap- 

peared in The IWiftmirfter Journal. 
148. PoLLY, An Opera, by 

John Gay, 4to. 1729. This is a 


ſecond part of The Beggar's Opera, 


in which, according to a hint 
given in the Jait ſcene of the firſt 
part, Polly, Macheath, and ſome 
other of the characters, are tranſ- 
ported to America, When every 
thing was ready, however, for a 
rehearſal of it at the eatre 
Royal in Covent-Garden, a mei- 
ſage was ſent from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, that zz <vas not allowed to 
be acted, but commanded to be /ap- 
preſſed. What could be the reaſon 


of ſuch a prohibition, it is not 


very eaſy to diſcover, unleſs we 
imagine it to have been by way of 
revenge for the numerous ſtrokes 
of ſatire on the court, &c. which 
ſhone forth in the firſt part, or 
ſome private pique to the author 


himſelf; for the opera before us is 


ſo totally innocent of either ſatire, 
wit, plot, or execution, that, had 
not Mr. Gay declaredly publiſhed 
it as his, it would, I think, have 
been difficult to have perſuaded 
the world thattheir favourite Polly 
could ever have ſo greatly dege- 
nerated from thoſe charms which 
firſt brought them into love with 
her, or that the author of The 
Beggar's Opera was capable of ſo 
poor a performance as the piece 
before us. But this is frequently 
the caſe with ſecond parts, under- 
taken by their authors in conſe- 
qfence of ſome extraordinary ſuc- 
cels of the firſt, wherein the writer, 
having before exhauſted the whole 
of his intended plan, hazards, and 
often loſes in a ſecond attempt, 
for the ſake of proſit, all the re- 
puta: ion he had juſtly acquired by 
the firſt. | 
Yet notwithſtanding this prohi- 
bition, the piece turned out ver 
advantageous to Mr. Gay, for being 
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"perſuaded to print it for his own 
emolument, the ſubſcriptions and 
preſents he met with on that oc- 
caſion, from perſons of quality 
and others, were ſo numerous and 
liberal, that he was imagined to 
make four times as much by it as 
he could have expected to have 
Cleared by a very tolerable run of 


It on the ſtage. | 


149. PoiLy HoxtyconBe. A 
dramatic Novel, by George Col- 


man, 8vo. 1760. This little piece 
was brought on the ſtage at Drury- 
Lane houſe, and met with moſt 
amazing ſucceſs. Its deſign is to 
expoſe the miſchiefs which may 


ariſe to young girls from the 


faſhionable taſte of novel reading; 


but this is far from being rendered 
clear in the Denouement. 


Its great- 
eſt merit appears to be in the por- 
trait of a ridiculous coupe, who 
1a the decline of life, and after 
having been for many years united, 
not only affect to keep up the 
fondneſs of a honeymoon, but are 
even perpetually ſhewing before 
company ſuch a degree of ful- 
ſome tenderneſs to each other as 
not only renders them ridiculous 


in themſelves, but diſguſting and 


troubleſome to all their friends and 
acquaintance. 


Ic0, PoLLY. Opera, altered 


From Gay, by George Colman. 


Acted at the Hay-Marker, 8vo. 


1777. At the diſtance of near 


fifty years from its original publica- 


tion, Mr. Colman ventured to pro- 


duce this piece before the public, 


when it completely juſtified all 


the cenſures which bad heen paſſed 


upon it, being as inſ pid and un- 


intereſling a performance as ever 


appeared on the Engizſh ſtage. 


After a few nights repreſentation 


it ſunk into its former obſcurity, 


and will haidly be revived again. 


One eircuchſtance deſerves notice. 


The ducheſs of Queenſberry, the 
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patroneſs of the author and the 
piece, was ſtill living, and, though 


extremely old, attended the per- 


formance ſeveral times before her 
death, which happened a few weeks 
afterwards. 

151. POLYEUCTES, or, The Mar. 
tyr. Trag. by Sir William Lower, 
410. 1655. The foundation which 
the ſtory has in truth may be 
traced in Coeffeteau's H. Rom. 
in Surius de Vitis Sanctorum, &c. 
But the ſeveral incidents of Pau- 
lina's dream, the love of Seve. 
rus, the baptiſm of Polyeuctes, the 
ſacrifice for the Emperor's victory, 
the dignity of Felix, the death of 
Nearchus, and the converſion of 
Felix and Paulina, theſe, I ay, 
are all the invention, and do ho- 
nour to the abilities of the author, 
The ſcene lies in Felix's palace at 
Militene, the capital city of Ar- 
menia. b | 
| 1 PourEr. Trag. by Mrs. 
Katherine Philips, 4to. 1663. 
This play is a tranſlation from the 


Pompee of Corneille, undertaken at 


the requeſt of the earl of Orrery, 
and publiſhed in obedience to the 
commands of the counteſs of Corke, 
to whom, in conſequence, it was 
dedicated by its fair and inge- 
nious author, It was frequently 
preſented with great applauſe, and 
at the end of it moſt commonly 
was acted the Travgſtie, or Mock 
Tragedy, which forms the fifth 
act of Sir W. Davenant's PLar- 
HOUSE TO BE LET, Which {ee 
above. 

153. PomeEyY THE GREAT: 
Trag. by Edm. Waller, 4to. 1664. 
This is a tranſlation of the ſame 
play as the foregoiny, and was 
acted by the Duke of York's ſer- 
vants. Mr. Waller, who tranſ- 
lated only one act, was aſſiſt. 


ed in it by the Earl of Dorſet and 
Middleſex. 15 


Pompey, gh, g., 
e 
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154» PoMPEY . THE GREAT 
vis Fair CORNELIA's TraaGt- 


DT, effected by her Father and Huſ- 


land's Downcaft, Death, and For- 
une, by Thomas Kyd, 4to. 1595. 
This is only a tranſlation from an 
old French author, one Robert 
Garnier. The tranſlation is in 
blank verſe, with 2 now and 
then a couplet, by the way of 
cloling a paragragh or long ſen- 
tence, and choruſes - which are 
written in various meaſures of 
verſe, and are very long and ſen- 
tentious. It was firſt publiſhed 
under the title of Cornelia, to. 


155. PONTEACH, or, The Sa- 
wages of America, Trag. by Major 
Richard Rogers, 8vo. 1766. 

156. THz Poor Man's Cou- 
rfokT, Tragi-Com. by Robert 
Daborne. Acted at the Cockpit, 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 165 5. 

157. TRE PooR SCHOLAR. 
Com. by Robert Neville, 4to. 1662. 
This play was never acted, but 1s 
commended in three copies of 

158. Poox VuLcan! Burletta, 
by Charles Dibdin. Acted at Co- 
rent - Garden, 8 vo. 1778. 

159. POR8ENNA's INVASION, 
or; Rome preſerved. Trag. 8vo. 
1748. Printed for the author, 
but never acted, . 

160. TAE PorTRAIT, Bur- 
letta, by George Coiman, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 
1770. This piece is founded on 
a French drama, performed at the 
Italian comedy at Paris, intituled, 
Le Tableau Parlant. 5 

161. THE PorRTS$MOUTH 
Hitngss, or, The Generous Re- 
Hilal. Com. Anonymous, 4to. 1704. 
This play was never acted. The 
plot of it is probably founded on 
ſome real and well-known fact, 
and the time of it is made to be 


printed. 
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during the king of Spain's reſi - 
dence at that place. 

162. PRAISE ATr PARTING, 
Interlude, by Stephen Goſſon. Not 
printed. ; | 

163. THE PRAGMATICAL Ix- 
SUIT NEW LEAVEN'D. A Co- 
medy, by Richard Carpenter, 4to. 
no date. The author of this piece 
was a very religious man, and has 
endeavoured throughout the whole 
to promote, as much as poſſible, 
the cauſe of morality and virtue, 
and point out the difference be- 
tween hypocriſy and true religion. 
He has. alſo made it his butadlo 
to expoſe all the numerous ſubtil- 
ties and artful inventions made uſe 
of by the Romiſh clergy, for the 
gaining over of proſelytes, and 
promoting their own religion. 
164. TAE PRECEPTOR, or, The 
Loves of Abelard and Heloiſe, A 
Ballad Opera, of one act, by W. 
Hammond, 8vo. 1740. The very 
title of this piece informs us of its 
ſubject, which ſeems in its own 
nature to be more adapted for the 
ground-work of a tragedy,. than a 
ballad opera. I imagine, there- 
fore, it might be a mere Jeu 
d"Efprit, and that as it never was, 
ſo alſo it might probably never be 
intended to be brought on the 
ſtage. | oy 
165. Tus PRECEPTOR. Com. 
in two acts, by Thomas Warboys, 
8v0. 1777. Not acted. | 

166, THE PREJUDICE OF 
Fasniown. Farce, ated at the 
Hay-Market, Feb. 22, 1779. Not 

167. Tus PRESBYTERIAN 
Las n, or, Nocrxorrg's Maid 
Mpippd. A Tragi- Comedy, acted 
in the great Room at the Pye Tavern 
at Aldgate, by Noftroffe the Prigft, 
and ſeveral of his Pariſhioners, at the 
cutting of a Chine of Beef. Ano» 
nymous, 4to. 1061, This piece 
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was written juſt after the Reſtora- 


tion, at which time the Puritan 
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war. It was, however, originally 
written about 1739, and is now 
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and Preſbyterian party were ſo ob- 
noxious to the government and to 
the loyaliſts, that every kind of 
ſatire, ſcandal, or abuſe, was per- 
mitted to have its full vent, and to 
take an entire and unlimited ſcope 
againſt them. That it was fome- 
times unjuſt, I make no doubt; and 
ſo probably might the piece before 
us be, which is entirely a perſonal 
ſatire on Zachary Crofton, a vio- 
lent - Preſbyterian teacher then 
hving. It is dedicated to maſter 
Zach. Noctroffe, by K. E. and 
conſiſts only of thirteen ſcenes, not 
divided into acts. / 
168. Tut PRESENCE. Com. 
by the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, Fol. 
1662. This very voluminous wri- 
ter had compoſed twenty- nine ad- 
ditional ſcenes to this piece, which 
the intended to have interwoven 


with the general texture of the 


comedy, but finding they would 
render it too long for a ſingle dra- 
ma, ſhe omitted them; but has 
printed them ſeparately, and pub- 


liſhed them with the play. 


169. ThE PRESS- GANG, or, 


Love in Low Life. Ballad Farce, 


by Henry Carey, 8vo. 1755. This 


piece was performed at Covent- 


Garden on the proſpect of the laſt 


frequently performed as an inter- 
-Jude under the title of True Blue. 
- 150. PRESUMPTUOUsS Love, A 


Dramatic Maſque. Anonymous, 


to. 1716. This maſque was per- 


formed at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 


Inn-Fields, in a comedy, called, 
very Body miſtaken, which was 
never printed, and was only an 


. alteration of Shakſpeare's Comedy of 
- Errors, The tory of the maſque 


is taken from the Heathen Mytho- 
Jogy, and the ſcene laid in the 
Plains of Theſſaly. The mufic, 
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after the Italian taſte, was com- 
poſed by Mr. W. Turner, who, 


ſays the author, has a happy ge- 
nius in naturalizing Italian mufie 
into a true Engliſh manner, with- 
out loſing the force of the original 
in the imitation, or the maſier]y 
touches of the art in the compo. 


ſition. As Mears aſcribes a piece, 
called, Every Body miſtaken, to 
William Taverner, it will be no 
improbable conjecture, that this 


piece may be by the ſame author. 
171. TRE PRETENDERS, or, 


The Town ummaſt d. Com. by Tho. 


Dilkes, 4to. 1608. Scene, Co. 
This piece was 


772. ThE PRETENDER' 


FLIoHT, or, 4 Mock Coronation, 
. avith the Humours of the faction; 


Harry St. Fohn. Farce, by John 
Phillips, 8vo. 1716, Of this piece 


very little ſeems needful to be ſaid, 


ſince its date points it out to have 
been written at the cloſe of the re- 
bellion in 1715, when the Chevalier 
quitted Scotland in the moſt abrupt 


and Eaſtardly manner. The un- 
- der-plot is intended as a ridicule 


on the famous Lord Bolingbroke, 


. whoſe adherence to that miſtaken 
party. drove him for ſeveral years 


into extle. The name of the au- 
thor ſeems to be a fictitious one, 
as the piece is aſcribed to Dr. 
Sewell, in an advertiſement pre- 


fixed to be Maid's the Miftrijs, 


tamo. 17 5/4 | 

173. TRE PRINCE or Acts 
Trag. by Hugh Kelly. Acted at 
Covent-Garden one night, April 7, 


1774. for Mrs. Leflingham's bene- | 
fit. It is au alteration of Dryden“ 
. Aurenzgbe, At this period Mr. 


Kelly, being apprehenſive of an 
oppoſition *to any piece which he 


ſhould bring on the tlage, pre- 


vailed on Mr. Addington to allow 


his name to be uſed as the author 


; _ f 2 2 o * % ? * 8 ot 
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of The School for Wives, which was 
produced at Drury-Lane the ſame 
ſeaſon as this appeared at Covent- 
Garden, and with the like de- 
ception. Not printed. 
174. Tat PRINCE or PRIGG'S 
REVELS, or, The Practices of that 
grand Thief Captain Fames Hind, 


Relating divers of his pranks and 
exploits never heretofore publiſhed 
by any. Repleat with various con- 


ceits and Tarltonian mirth ſuita- 
ble to the ſubject. Written by ]. 
8. 4to. 1658. | 
175, THE PRINCE or Tunis. 
Trag. by Henry Mackenſie. Acted 
at Edinburgh, 8vo. 1773. 
176. TRE PRINCESS, or, Love 
at fit Sight, Tragi-Com. by 
Thomas Killegrew, Fol. 1663, 
This play was written while the 
author was at Naples. The ſcene 


is laid in Sicily and Naples, and 


the plot probably from ſome tradi- 
tional ſtory in the Neapolitan 
hiſtory. | 

1775, THE PRINCEss OFCLEVE. 
Tragi-Com. by Nat. Lee. Acted 
at enn 4to. 1689. 
This play is founded on a French 
romance of the ſame title; and the 
famous invective againſt women, 
which is ſpoken by Poltrot in the 
fifth act, is borrowed from a ro- 
mance, called The French Rogue. 
The ſcene is laid in Paris. 

178. Tut PRINCESss oF EL Is, 
or, The Pleaſures of the Enchanted 


Hand. A Dramatic Piece, in three 


parts, by Mr, Ozel!. This is only 
a tranſlation from Moliere. The 
original was written to add a ſpirit 
to the gallant and magnificent en- 
tertainments given by Lewis XIV. 
at Verſailles on the 7th of May, 


1664, and was performed by his 


majeſty, the princes of the blood, 


and the other . nobility of that 


then glorious. and illuſtrious court. 
179. THE PRINCESS or PAR- 
MA. Trag. by H. Smith, 4to. 
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Northamptonſhire, 


"PIR 
1699. This play was acted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
The ſcene is laid in Genoa; and 
the epilogue was written by Mr. 
Motteux. ES | 
180. THE PRINCESS of PAR- 
MA. Trag. by Richard Cumber- 
land, Eſq. This play has not yet 
appeared in print, It was ated 
on the 2oth and 2 iſt of October, 
1778, at the private Theatre of 
Mr. Hanbury at Kelmarſh, in 
The perfor- 
mers were the author, Mr. Cra- 
dock, and ſome friends, A farce, 
called, The Election, was exhibited 
at the ſame time, but whether 
written by the ſame author is not 


certain. The prologue and epi- 


logue were printed in the news- 
papers ſoon after the repreſenta- 
tion. | 
181. The PRISON BREAKER, 
or, The Adventures of Fohn Sbebberd. 
A Farce. Anonymous, 8vo. 1725. 
Intended (by its author, I ſuppoſe) 
to be acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
182. Tug PRISONVER, or, The 
Fair Auchoreſs., Tragi-Com. by 
Philip Maſſinger. This play was 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tionersꝰ Company (Sept. 9, 1653); 
but was never printed. 8 
183. THE PRISOxERS. Tragi- 
Com. by Thomas Killigrew. 
Acted at the Phoenix, Drury- 
Lane, 12mo. 1640. The ſcene, 
Sardinia, ha < i344 
184. THB Propical. Com. 
tranſlated from Voltaire, and 
printed in Dr. Franklin's edition 
of that author. 8 
185. TuE PaODTOAL, or, Re- 
cruits for the Queen of Hungary. 
Com. by Thomas Odell, 8vo. 


1744. This is little more than 


an alteration of Shadwell's Voman 
Captain, It was acted with ſome 
ſucceſs at the Little Theatre in the 


 Hay-Market, it being at a period 


when the Empreſs Queen was as 
"IA great 
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oreat a favourite with the Engliſh 
people, as the heroic Pruſſian mo- 
narch has ſince ben. 
186. Tut PRonD1GAL SCHOLAR, 
Com. by Thomas Randall. It was 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners Company June 29, 1660 ; 
but not printed. SE 

187. A ProjEcTOR LATELY 
DEAD, Com. not printed. This 
play is mentioned in a pamphlet, 
called, A Collection of Judgments 
upon Sabbath-breakers, 1636. p. 
45. His (Attorney General 
« Noy's) clients the players, for 
„% whom be had done knight's 
s ſervice, to requite his kindneſs 
<« the next terme following, made 
« him the ſubject of a merry co- 
« medy, ſtyled, A Projector lately 
& dead, wherein they bring him 


& in his lawyer's robes upon the 


t ſtage, and openly diſſecting him, 


100 proclamations in his 
&« head, a bundle of moth- eaten 


<& records in his maw, &c.“ 
188. Tux PrRojEcCTORS. Com. 
by J. Wilſon, 4to. 1665. This 
ay met good ſucceſs on the ſtage. 
ene, London. 

189. Tus PRoJEcTORS. Com. 
Anonymous, 8vo. 1737. This is 
2 very middling piece, and was 
never acted. Its deſign is to ridi- 
cule that claſs of people who are 
ready to encourage any propoſed 
ſcheme, however romantic and 
abſurd, whieh offers the moſt diſ- 
tant and airy proſpect of pain to 
themſelves, and who conſequently, 
by graſping at a ſhadow, do for 
the moſt part loſe the ſubſtance 
which they already poſſeſs. 


190. Promos AND Cas8an-: 


pA. Com. in two parts, by 

George Whetſtone, 40. 1578. 
black letter. The full title is as 
follows : ©* The right excellent and 
famous Hiflorye of Fromos and Caf 
ſandra; divided into two comical 
Diſcourſes. In te Hit Part is 
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Jhewne the unſufferable Abuſe of 2 
lewde Magiſtrate; the virtuous 
Behaviours of a chaſte Ladye; the 
uncontrowled Lewdeneſs of a fa- 
voured Courtiſan; and the unde- 


ſerved Eſtimation of a pernicious 


Paraſyte. Jn the ſecond Parte is 


d:iſcourſed the perfect Magnani 


mitye of a noble Kivoge, in check. 
— Vice and favouring Vertue, 

Verein in. ſhewne, the Reigne and 
Overthrow of diſhoneſt Practices, 
abith the Advauncement of Up- 
right Dealing.” Both theſe plays 
are written in verſe, for the moſt 
part alternate. The ſcene lies at 
Julio in Hungary, and Shak- 
ſpeare made ſome uſe of them in 
bis Meaſure for Meaſure. Reprint- 
ed in The Six Old Plays, 8vo. 1779. 


Vol. I. 


191. PROMETHEUS. Pantomi- 
mime. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1776. 5 
192. PROUETHEUS CHAINED, 
Trag. tranſlated from Æſchylus, 
by R. Potter, 4to. 1777. : 

193. PROMETHEVUS IN CHalns, 
tranflated from the Greek of . 
chylus, by Thomas Morell, 8c. 
1773. 

194. Tus ProrRETESSs. A 
Tragical Hiſtory, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Fol, 1647. This 
play is founded on the Hiſtory of 
the Emperor Diocleſian, to whom, 
when in a very low ſtation in life, 
it was foretold by a Prophets that 
he ſhould become emperor 
Rome, when he ſhould have killed 
a mighty Boar (quando Aprum in- 
zerfecerit); in contequence of which 
prediction, he applied himſelf more 
particularly to the hunting of thoſe 
animals, but in vain. The pro- 
phecy, however, was at laſt ful- 
filled by his putting to death 
Aper, the father-in-law of the 
Emperor Numerianus, whoſe man) 
tyrannies and acts of cruelty, and 
particularly the murder of his ſon- 

3% in-law, 
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in-law, had occaſioned a mutiny 


among the people, which Diocle - 


ſian heading, immediately mount- 
ed the throne he had ſo long been 


waiting for. The ſtory is to be 


found at large in Nicephorus, 
Euſebius, Baronius, &c. 

195. Tus PROPHETESS, or, The 
Hiftory of Dioclgſian, with altera- 
tions and additions, after the man- 
ner of an opera, by T. Betterton. 
Acted at the Queen's Theatre, 
4b. 1690. This is the above 
play, altered into the form of an 
opera by the addition of ſeveral 
muſical entertainments, compoſed 
by Mr. Henry Purcell. It has 
been alſo brought on the ſtage 
again ſeveral times, and particu- 
larly during the theatrical admi- 
niſtration of the late Mr. Rich; 
bat is very far from being a pleaſing 


Y. 

196. PRorEvs, or, Harlequin in 
China. Pantomime, by Mr, Wood- 
ward, 17565, This piece was per- 


formed at the Theatre Royal in 


Drury-Lane, with great ſucceſs ; 
for the author of it, although no 
writer, had an admirable aptneſs 
at the invention of this kind of 


entertainments, fo as to render 


them pleafing and ſhewy, without 
ſuch an extreme of expence as 
theſe affairs have been frequently 
ſuffered to extend to 
197. Tus Provor'd Hus- 


'BAND, or, A Journey to London. 


Com, by C. Cibber. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1727. This 
comedy was begun by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, but left by him im- 
perfect at his death, when Mr. 
Cibber took it in hand, and fi- 


niſhed it. It met with very great 


ſucceſs ; yet ſuch is the power of 
prejudice and perſonal pique in 
biaſing the judgment, that Mr. 
Cibber's enemies, ignorant of 
what ſhare he had in the writing 
of the piece, beſtowed the highett 
applauſe on :ae part which related 


— 
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to Lord Townly's provocations 
from his wife, which was moſtly 
Cibber's, at the ſame time that 
they condemned and oppoſed the 
Journey to London part, which was 
a!moſt entirely Vanbrugh's, tor no 


other apparent reaſon but becauſe 


they imagined it to be Mr, Cib- 
e ſoon, however, con- 
vinced them of their miſtake, by 
publiſhing all the ſcenes. which Sic 
John had left behind him, exactly 
from his own MS, under the ſingle 
title of THz Journey TLox- 
DON, | 

198, PRovok'd Wirt, Com. 
by Sir John Vanbrugh. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1697, 
and 4to. 1699. This Comedy has 
a great many very fine ſcenes in 
it, and the character of Sir John 
Brute is very highly and naturally 
drawn, Yet it has in the lan- 
guage, as well as conduct of it, too 
much loofe wit and libertiniſm of 
ſentiment to become the theatres 
of a moral and virtuous nation; 
ſince no behaviour of a huſband, 
however brutal, can vindicate a 
wife in revenging her cauſe upon 
herſelf, by throwing away the 
moſt valuable jewel the poſſeſſes, 
her innocence and peace of mind. 
Lady Brute's conduct, moreover, 
ſeems rather to proceed from the 
warmth of her own inclinations, 
than a ſpirit of reſentment againſt 


her huſband ; nay, ſhe ſeems ſo 


far to have loſt even the very ſenſe 
of honour, that a little matter ap- 
pears capable of inducing her to 
turn pander to her niece Belinda. 
Had Lady Brute, indeed, appeared 
to the audience ſtrictly virtuous 
through the whole — dion; yet 

had carried on fuch a deception 
to her huſband, as to have alarmed 
all thoſe ſuſpicions which a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own behaviour 
towards her would authorize him 
in entertaining the belief of, and 


1 then 
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then reformed him by a perfect 
clearing up of thoſe ſuſpicions, 
and, by ſhewing him how near 
he might have been to the brink 
of a precipice, taught him to 
avoid for the future the path that 


was leading him towards it, the- 


moral would have been compleat ; 


whereas, as it now ſtands, all that 


can be deduced from it 1s, that 
a brutiſh huſband deſerves to be 
made a cuckold, and that there 


Can be no breach of virtue in giv- 
ing him that deſert, provided he 


can afterwards, either by the per- 
ſuaſions of his wife, or the blutter 


of her gallant, be ſoothed or 


frightened out of an intention of 
reſenting it on her, a maxim of 
the moſt happy tendency to per- 


ſons inclinable to om and 


Intrigue ; ſince the ſame practices 


may equally anſwer againſt the 


good and indulgent, as againſt the 


Jurly and brutal huſband. This 


Play was one of thoſe which were 
ſeverely cenſured by Mr. Collier, 
on account of its immorality. 
When it was revived in 1725, 
the author thought proper to ſub- 


ſtitute a new ſcene, in the fourth 


act, in place of one in which in 


the wantonneſs of his wit he had 


made a rake talk like a rake in 
the habit of a clergyman ; to avoig 
which offence, he put the ſame 
debauchee into the undreſs of a 
woman of quality; and with this 
alteration it has ever ſince been 

rformed. © gg 

199. [AE Proxt, or, Love's 

ergame. Com, Entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company 


Nov. 29, 1653, but not printed. 


200. THE PRU DE. Com. 


tranſlated irom Voltaire, and print- 
ed in Dr. Franklin's edition of that 
—_— : 

201. Tux Prupe. Com. Opera, 
by Elizabeth Ryves, 8vo. 1777. 
ot acted. Printed in a Collec- 
- top of ber Poems, 
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202. PRUNELLA. An Intey 
lade, by Richard Eſtcourt, gto, 


without date. This piece was per- 
formed for Mr. Eſtcourt's benefit, 


between the acts of the Ice Hearſal, 


and muſt have been beſore the 
year 1713. It was intended as a 
burleſque cn the Italian operas in 
general, and particularly on thoſe 
of Arfince, Camilla, and Thomyris, 
at that time greatly in vogue, 
The ſenſe and muſic, ſays the title- 
page, collected from the moſt fa- 
mous maſters, He lays his ſcene 
in Covent-Garden, which, in imi- 
tation of the pompous manner of 
the Italian ſcenery, he humour- 
ouſly deſcribes as follows: ** Scene, 
a flat piece of ground without 
hedge or ſtyle, the proſpect of a 
church in view, and Tom's Coffee- 
bouſe at a diſtance.” Some of the 


ſongs in the above-mentioned | 


operas are parodized in it. 
203. PSYCHE. © A Trag. by 


Thomas Shadwell. Acted at the 


Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1675 This 
is the firſt piece this author wrote 
in rhyme, for which ſome of his 
contemporaiy critics were very 
ſevere upon him. His intention 
in this work was not to produce a 
perfect regular dramatic piece, but 


only to entertain the town with a 
variety of muſic, dancing, ſcenery, 


and machinery, rather than with 
fine writing or exactneſs of poetry. 
The plot of it is partly founded on 
Apuleius's Golden 4/3, and partly 
on the French hebe, which he 
very candidly acknowledges the 
uſe he has made of in his preface. 
It met with great ſucceſs, and in- 
deed deſervedly, fince all the firſt; 
rate maſters in muſic, dancing, 
and painting of that time, were 
employed about it. : 
204. Psycus, An Opera, by 
Mr. Ozell. This is a literal trani: 
lation of The Pſyche of Moliere, 
fiom which, as I have ſaid before, 


thy 


on 0 
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the laſt-mentioned piece 1s partly 
borrowed, 1 

205. Psycur DEBAUCH'D. C. 
by Thomas Duffet. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, and printed in 4to. 
1678. This piece is a mock opera. 
It was intended to ridicule Shad- 
well's Pfche, and written pur- 


poſely to injure the Duke's houſe, 
which at that time was more fre- 
quented than the King's. It is, 
however, nothing but a maſs of 


low ſcurrility and abuſe, without 
either wit or humour ; and met 


with the contempt it merited. _ 


206. PutzLic WoOI NSG. Com. 


by the Ducheſs of Newcaltle, 


Fol. 1662. Several of the ſuitors 


ſpeeches, particularly thoſe of the 


ſoldier, the countryman, and the 
ſpokeſman for the baſhful ſui- 
tor, were written by the duke; 
as were alſo two other ſcenes, 


and the two ſongs at the end of 


the play. | 

207. THE PuRITaN, or, The 
Widow of Watling-Strect. Com. by 
W. Shakſpeare. Acted by the 
children of Paul's, qto. 1607. 
This play is not unentertaining, yet 
it is one of the ſeven which have 
been rejected by the editors of 
Shakſpeare's works, Scene, Lon- 
don. It. is reprinted in the Sup- 


plement to the edition of Shakx- 
Interlude in Shakſpeare's Midſum- 
mer Night's Dream. | 


ſpeare 1778. 


208, Tu: Puritan Mad, 


MODEST WIFE, AND WANTON . 


Wipow. Com. by Thomas Mid- 
dleton* This was entered on the 
books of the. Stationers' Company 
Sept. 9, 1653; and was among 
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thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. Warbur- 


ton's ſervant. 
209. PyVRRHñHUus AND DRMuE/ 
TR1IUS, Oper. by Owen M'Swiny, 
4to. 1709. This is a tranſlation 
from the Italian of Scarlatti, and 
was performed at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. 
Scene, in Epirus. | WS: 
210. PYRRHUS KING or Epi- 
RUS. Trag. by Charles Hopkins. 


Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 


4to. 1695. This is the leaſt me- 
ritdrious and leaſt fucceſsful of this 
author's performances, but has his 


great youth at the time he wrote it 
to plead in its defence. It has, 


however, many ſtrokes in it which 


an older writer need by no means 


have been aſhamed of. The ſtory of 
it may be found in Livy, in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Pyrrhus, &c. The 


ſcene is the City of Argos, beſieged 


by Pyrrhus, with the camp of the 


Epirotes on the one fide, and that 


of the Macedonians, who came to 
its relief, on the other. Prologue 


by Mr. Congreve. 


211. PyRAus AND Tuis BE. 
A Comic Maſque, 12mo. 1716. 
This piece was performed at Lin- 


coln's-Inn Fields Theatre. Mr. 


Richard Leveridge dreſſed it out 
in recitatives and airs after the 
reſent Italian manner, from the 


212. P VRAM Us AND TRHISBE. 


Mock Opera, ſet to muſic by Mr. 


Lampe. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
Taken from Shak- 
ſpeare's Midjummer Night's Dream. 


* 
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hw QU 
Ts HE Quacks, or, Love's 
the Phyſician, Com. by 


Owen M*<Swiny, 4to. 1705. This 
piece conſiſts only of three acts, 
and is a tranſlation from the 


TL" Amour Medecin of Moliere. 
Scene, London. 


| It was twice re- 
— or forbidden at the Theatre 


Royal in Drury-Lane; but was at 


Iaſt introduced to the public at that 


theatre, of which, I believe, Mr. 


by Charles Dibdin. 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1777. i 


M*<Swiny was then in part, if not 


ſole manager. It met, however, 
i BINE. Com. by Richard Brome, 


with little ſucceſs. 
2. Tue QUuacks, or, Loves 


the Phyfician, Farce, by Owen 
M*Swiny. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


vo. 1745. This is the before- 
mentioned piece reduced to one 
act. | 

3. THE QUAKER. Comie Opera, 
Acted at 


4. ThE QVUaAKER's OPERA, 


by Thomas Walker. Acted at Lee 
and Harper's Booth in Bartholo- 


mew Fair, 8yo. 1728. This is 
one of many very indifferent pieces 


which the warm ſunſhine of ap- 


plauſe the Beggar's Opera had met 
with, hatched into life, Mr, 


Walker, moreover, might have an- 


other motive to make him hope 
ſucceſs in a ballad opera, from the 
great approbation he had been fa- 
voured with in the part of Capt. 
Macheath. | , 
5. ThE QUAKtR's WEDDING. 
Com, by Richard Wilkinſon, Gent. 
printed in 12mo. 1728. It was 


'afted at Drury-Lane 2703, and is 


only Vice RECLAIM'D, &c. with 
le 
6. Tax QUEEN, or, The Ex- 


Fellen of ber Ser. Tragi-Com. never ſaw, but find it mentioned 


Y, 
4, 


4 .. 
_ 


. 


.* ©; © 

Anonymous, 4to. 1653. This ex. 
cellent old play is ſaid to have 
been found out by a perſon of ho- 
nour, and piven to the editor 
Alexander Goughe, to whom three 
copies of verſes are addreſſed on 


the publication of it, Part of the 


lot, viz, the affair of Solaſſa\ 
wearing Velaſco not to fight, is 


taken from Belleforeſt's Hi/toires 
tragiques, Novel 13. Scene lies at 
Arragon. | 


7. Tue Queen Ap Concv- 


8vo. 1659. Scene, Sicily. 
8. QUEEN CATHERINE, or, 


The Ruins of Love, Trag. by 


Mary Pix. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1698. The ſcene lies 
in England, and the plot from the 
Engliſh hiſtorians in the reigns of 
Edward IV. and Henry VI. The 
epilogue was written by her con- 


temporary Mrs. Trotter, 


9. Queen HESTER. A Play; 


entered on the books of the Stati- 


oners* Company in the year 1560 
to 1561, but not printed, 
10. QuEEN Mas. Pantomime, 
by Henry Woodward, performed 
at Drury-Lane 1752. | 

11. THERE QuEEs op ARR: 
con, Tragi-Com. by William 
Habington, Fol. 1640. 

12. ThE QUEEN OF CORINTH: 

Tragi-Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Fol. 1647. . 

13. THE QUEEN OF CoRsICAy 


Trag. written by Francis Jaques, 


anno Domini 1642. This play is 
yet in manuſcript in the library of 


the carl of Shelburne. 
74. THrE Queen oF SPAIN; 


8 nn 
2 an 4 


by james Worſdale. This piece! 
N 


reſemble 


. v 
in The Britiſh Theatre, yet without 
date, or any notice whether it is 
Tragedy or Comedy, By the title 
one would be apt to imagine it 
the former; yet, as Mr. Worfdale's 
genius has always appeared to 
take a comic turn, I ſhould rather 
conclude it to be the latter. 

15. THE QukENx's ARCADIA. 
A Paſtœ al Tragi-Com. by Samuel 
Daniel, 4to. 1606. 4to. 1623. 
This piece was preſented to Queen 
Anne, wife of James I. and her 
ladies, by the univerſity of Oxford, 
in Chriſt-Church in Auguſt, 1605, 
and is dedicated in verſe to her 
majeſty, The ſcene lies in Arca- 
dia. The characters of Corinus 
and Amintas in one of their ſcenes 
thoſe of Filme and 
Daphnis in M. Quinault's Came- 


die ſans Comedie: as do two other 
ſcenes between them and their 


miſtreſs Clomire, bear a likeneſs 
to that between the ſwains Damon 


and Alexis, and the inconſtant 


nymph Laurinda in Randolph's 
Amyntas. 
16. THE Qu HEN's EXCHANGE. 


Com. by Richard Brome, 4to. 


1687. This play was acted at 
Black-Friers with great applauſe. 
Scene lies in England. It was 
afterwards n with a new 


title, and called © The Royal Ex- 
change,“ 4to. 1661. | 


17. THE QUEEN's MasqQUE or 
BE AUrr. by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 
1640. This piece was perſonated 
at court by Anne, queen to king 
kms: I. and her ladies, on Twelfth 
ight, 1605. 
18. THE QUEEN 's MASQUE or 
BracxNEss. by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 
1640. This piece, as well as the 
foregoing, was preſented at court 
by the queen and her ladies, only 
this was performed on the Sunday 
night after Twelfth Night, 1608. 
It was at the palace of Whitehall 
that both theſe dramas made their 
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au 


appearance, the celebrated archi- 
ea Inigo Jones affiſting in the 
machinery and decorations. 

19. QUEEN TRAGEDY RE» 
"Oe — e Entertain- 
ment, by Mrs. Hooper, 8vo. 174 
This piece, which * 8 2 


dities, though intended by its au- 
dern 


thor as a burleſque on the 
writers, and a means of reſtbring 
tragedy to her ancient dignity, 
was performed one night only at 
the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, by a ſet of performers of 
equal merit with the piece; the 


author herſelf, who had never 


trod a ſtage before, appearing ia 
the part of Queen Tragedy, As 
the houſe was almoſt entirely filled 
with her own friends, a ſilent diſ- 


guſt and ennui was all the re- 


ception it met with; but on at- 
tempting to bring it on a ſecond 
night, the fame it had acquired 
was apparent, from there not being 
an audience ſufficient even to pa 
the expences of muſic and candles. 
20. QUERER PER SOLO QUER- 
ER. To love only for Love's Sake. 
Dramatic Romance, by Sir Richard 
Fanſhaw, 4to. 1671. This is only 
a tranſlation, or rather paraphraſe 
from the Spaniſh of Antonio de 
Mendoza, made by Sir Richard 
during his confinement at Tank- 
erſly Caſtle in 1654, when he was 
taken priſoner by Oliver at the 
battle of Worceſter. The original 
was written in 1623, in celebra- 
tion of the birth-day of Philip IV. 
of Spain, and is dedicated to Eliza» 
beth his queen. It was repre- 
ſented at court at Aranjuez, he- 


fore thoſe ſovereigns, by the Me- 


ninas, who are a ſet of ladies, 
the daughters or heireſſes to the 
grandees of Spain, who attend on 
the queen, but who, though ouly 
children in years, ſtand higher in 


rank than her majeſty's ladies of 


honours 


coherent jumble of repeated abſu n- 


v 


+ * WW. , 
1 * % * 


f 
| 
f 
ö 


os 


Außen lu 
Cour en aue. 
Cgador 4 . 


ters on that reign. 
by the ſtudents of Chriſt-Church, 


ao 


honour. The piece conſiſts but of 
three acts or Jornados, according 


to the Spaniſh cuſtom. Anne xed 
to it is the Figſlas de Aranjuex, 
Feftrvals at Arenjuez, tranſlated 
from the ſame author. 


2 THE ee Moral 
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U. 
Interlude, 4to. 1779. The title. 
page adds, intended to have been 
repreſented at one of the theatres, 
but for particular reaſons ſup. 
preſſed. The whole of it is re- 
printed in The London Review 
January, 1779. a 


Ke 2 3 


N. 


RA. 


<1} uE Racced UrROAR, 
or, The Oxford, Roratory, 
Dramatic Satire, in many ſcenes, 


and in one very long act, in which 


is introduced the Alamode Syſtem 
of Fortune-telling. Originally 
planned by Joan Plotwell, and 
continued by ſeveral truly eminent 


hands well verſed in the art of 


deſigning; the whole concluding 
with an important ſcene of witches, 
phies, and fortune-tellers; a 


Jong jumbling dance of politicians ; 


and an epilogue ſpoken by Mary 


Squires, &c. flying on broom- 


ſticks, 4to. no date. [1754.] 
2. THR Racing THhrx, or, 
BA AZE T II. Trag. by Thomas 


SGoffe, 4to. 163 1. 8 vo. 1656. The 


plot of this play may be found by 
conſulting Knolles Turkiſh Hiflo- 
ry, Calchocondylas, and other wri- 
It was acted 


Oxford, to which ſociety the au- 


thor belonged, but was not pub- 
liſhed till after his death. 


3. RaM-ALLEY, or, Merry 


Tricks, Com. by Lodowick Barrey, 


ARed by the children of the Revels, 
4to. 1611. 4to. 1636. The inci- 


dent of William Smallſhank's de- 
_coying the widow Taffeta, is alſo 


a circumſtance in Killegrew's Par- 


R A 


Jon's Wedding, as likewiſe in The 
Engliſh Rogue, Part IV. Chap, 19, 
Scene, in London. 1 

4. THE RamnBLinG JUSTICE, 
or, The Jealous Huſbands, with the 
Humours of Fohn Twyford, Com. 
by John Leonard. AQted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1678. Great part of 
this play is- borrowed from Mid- 


dleton's More Diſſimblers befides No. 


men, particularly the ſcene between 
Sir General Amourous and Bram- 
ble in the ſecond act; Petulant 
Eaſy's being diſguiſed like a Giply 
in the ſame act, and the ſcene be- 
tween Bramble and the Gipſies in 
the third. The ſcene is laid in 
London, and the time twenty-four 
hours. In the year 1680, it was 
republiſhed with a new title in to. 
and called, THE JeaLous Hus- 
BANDS, with the Humours of Sir 
 Fobn Twiford and the Rambling 
FJullice.“ . 
S. ThERAMPANT ATDERMAM, 
or, News rom the Exchange, Farce, 
Anonymous, 4to. 1685, This 
farce is one entirg piece of pla- 
giariſm, being ſtolen from Mar- 
mion's Fine Companion, and ſeveral 
other plays. 5 

6. Taz RArE, or, The Innocent 
Impaſtors. Trag. by Dr. Brady. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, ꝗto, wo 

| Inn 


8 wo 8 - ic ow uw , 


8 4 


t] 


an epilogue to it. 


R A 


This piece was introduced on the 


ſtage by Mr. Shadwell, who wrote 


7. Tu Rays. Trag. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8vo. 1730. 
8. The Rays OF EUROPA BY 


JuriTER, A Maſque. Anonymous, 


40. 1694. Sung at the Queen's 
Theatre in Dorſet-Gardens by their 
Majeſty's ſervants. h 

. TRE RAPE or HELEN, A 
Mock Opera, by John Breval, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 58vo. 
1737. Scene, Mycenz, capital of 
Argos. 

10. THE RAPE or LucRECE, 
Atrue Roman Tragedy, by 'Thomas 
Heywood, 4to. 1635, The plot is 
ſelected from Livy, Florus, Va- 
lerius Maximus, and other Roman 
hiſtorians. In it are introduced 
ſeveral ſongs ſung by Valerius the 
merry Lord among the Roman 
Peers. . 

11. ThE Rare or PRosER- 
INE, by Lewis Theobald, 4to. 
1727. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
The muſic to this piece was 
compofed by Mr. Galliard, and 
the ſcene lies in Sicily, This 
is part of a pantomime which fre- 
quently to this day makes its ap- 
pearance in Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre, and, to the great reproach of 
public taſte, has repeated]y drawn 


crowded audiences to the moit 


trivial and infignificant pieces of 
the drama, and thoſe even very 


indifferently performed, at times 


when the almoſt ſupernatural works 
of Shakſpeare, Jonſon, &c. ſup- 


ported by every thing that human 


* 


exertion and abilities could add to 
them in the acting, have made 
their appearance to almoſt empty 
benches. | 

12. Rare veon RAE, or, The 
Juſtice caught in his own Trap, 
By this title, Fielding's Cofe- 
Houje Politician was firlt printed. 


* 
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it was performed. 


R E 


13. Tux RAREE Show, or, 
The Fox trapt. Opera, by Joſeph 


Peterſon, comedian, gvo. 1739. 


This was printed at Vork, where 

14. Rave Rus TER Dus TER. 
A Play, with this title, is entered 
on the books of the Stationers“ 
Company in 1566 but, I believe, 
never printed. 

15. Raymond DUKE or Ly- 
oNSs. This play was acted in the 
year 1613; but ſuppoſed to be 
never printed. See Mr, Ma- 
lone's Attempt, &c. Shakſpeare, 
edit. 1778. p. 331. 

16. THE Reayers, or, The 
Engliſhman out of Paris. Opera, 
8yo, 1770. A tranſlation of Les 
Moifſonneurs. - 

17. THE REBELLION. Trag. by 
Thomas Rawlins. Acted by the 
company of Revels, 4to. 1640. 
Scene, Sevil. This play was acted 
with great applauſe, and ſeems to 
have been held in high eſtimation, 
there being no leſs than eleven 
copies of commendatory verſes 
prefixed to this firſt edition of it. 

18. REBELLION DEFEATED, Or, 
The Fall of Deſmond. Trag. by 
John Cutts, 4to, 1745. This tra- 
gedy was never acted, yet is not 
abſolutely devoid of merit. The 
ſcene of it lies in Ireland, and the 
plan is founded on the Iriſh re- 
bellion in 1582, headed by Gyrald 
Fitz Gyrald, earl of Deſmond. 

19. TRE REBELLION or Na- 
PLES, or, The Tragedy of Maſſinello 
(but rightly Tomaſo Annello di 
Malfa, general of the Neapoli- 
tans), 8vo, 1651. This play is 
ſaid to have been written by a 
gentleman who was himſelf an eye- 
witneſs to the whole of that won 


derful tranſaction, which hap- 


pened at Naples in 1647. The 
ſcens lies at Naples, and the ſtory 
may be ſeen more at large 1a 
Giraffi's Hiſtory of Naples. 

; 20. RE- 


RE. 


20. REcrviTtING OFFICER, C. 
by George Farquhar, Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1707. This 
moſt entertaining and lively co- 
medy, which is at this time, and 
probably will ever continue to be, 
one of the moſt ſtandard and eſta- 
bliſhed amuſements of the Britiſh 
Kage, was written on the very 
ſpat where the author has fixed 
his ſcene of action, viz. at Shrewſ- 
bury, and at a time when he was 
himſelf a recruiting officer in that 
town, and, by all accounts of him, 
the very character he has drawn 
in that of Captain Plume. His 

uftice Ballance was deſigned, as 
e tells you himſelf, as a compli- 
ment to a very worthy __ 
ntleman in that neighbourhood. 

e has dedicated the play in a 
familiar and at the fame time 
grateful manner, to all friends 
round the Wrekin ; and his epi- 
logue is a ſprightly and martial 
one, adapted to the ſucceſſes of the 
Britiſh arms at that glorious period, 
being introduced by the beat of 
drum with the Grenadier-march. 
The charafters are natural, the 
dialogue genteel, and the wit en- 
tirely ſpirited and genuine. In 
Mort, to ſay the leaſt we can in its 
praiſe, we can ſcarcely keep within 


the limits aſſigned us; and, were 


we to ſay the moſt, we could 
ſcarcely do juſtice to its merit. 

21. THE RECRUITING SER= 
JEANT, Mufical Entertainment, 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1770. 

22, REDOw aT D. Maſque, by 
Joſeph Hazard, 12mo. 1767. Print- 
ed at Chelmsford. This piece was 
written when the author was only 
fixteen years old; and, making 


allowance for ſo early an age, wall 


reflect no diſcredit on him. 
23. The REFORMATION. C. 


4to. 1673. Added at the Duke's 
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Theatre. Scene, Venice. This 
piece is aſcribed to one Mr. Ar- 
rowſmith, M. A. of Cambridge. 
24. TER RETORM'D Wire, C. 
by Mr. Burnaby. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1700. From this play, 
which was unſucceſsful, Mr. Cib- 
ber has borrowed great part of his 


Double Gallant. 


25. The RETrVUs Ar, or, The 
Ladies Philoſophy. Com. by C. 
Cibber. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1720. The ground-work of 
that part of this play which relates 
to the ſecond title, is built on the 
Femmes Sgawvantes of Moliere, which 
Wright's Female Virtuoſoes is alſo 
borrowed from. But Mr. Cibber, 
who always greatly improved thoſe 
hints which' he took from others, 


has introduced a ſecond plot into 


it, by making the circumſtances of 
his cataſtrophe depend on the ab- 
ſurdities of that year of folly and 
infatuation in which this play 
made its appearance, when the 
bubbles of the South-Sea ſcheme 
rendered even men of underſtand- 
ing Fools, and then ſubjected them 
to the defigning views of knaves, 
His Sir Gilbert Wrangle, whom he 
has made a South-Sea director, is 
an admirably drawn, an exceed- 
ing natural, and yet I think an 
original character; and although 
the prejudice which the author had 
raiſed againſt himſelf on another 
occaſion (ſee Nomjuror) permitted 


this piece to run for no more than 


fix nights, and that with repeated 
diſturbances at every one of them, 
yet I cannot help looking on it as 
one of the moſt finiſhed of our au- 
thor's comedies. With the revival 
of this play, if I do not miſtake, 
Myr. Garrick opened the Theatre 
Royal at Drury-Lane in the year 
1747, being the firſt of his ma- 
nagement; nor can I in juſtice omit 
taking notice of the great merit 
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ſhewn by Mr. Macklin in the per- 
formance of the part of Sir Gil- 
bert. | 

26. Tak REkOICIDE, or, James 
the Firſt of Scotland. Trag. by Dr. 
Smollet, 8vo. 1749. The plot of 
this piece is founded on the Scot- 
tiſn hiſtory of the reign of that 
monarch, who was baſely and bar- 


barouſly murdered by his uncle 


Walter Stuart, earl of Athol, in the 
year 1437. This play was offered 
to the managers of the theatres, 
but rejected, a particular account 
of which the author has given. un- 
der feigned characters, in his ad- 
ventures of Roderic Random, in 
which he has diſplayed a great deal 
of wit and humour, but with how 
much juſtice I cannot pretend to 
determine, It was publiſhed af- 
terwards by. ſubſcription, very 
much, I believe, to its author's 
emolament. As therefore it ſtands 
in print, and open to every one's 
examination, I ſhall by no means 
here enter into any particular in- 


veſtigation of its merits, but leave 
it entirely to the deciſion of the 


public how far the author and ma- 
nagers were or were not in the 
right in their reſpective parts of 
the conteſt, | 
27. TRE REG1sTER Orrricz. 
Farce, of two acts, by Joſeph Reed, 
gvo. 1761. This little piece, 
which was performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury-Lane with 
great applauſe, is intended to ex- 
poſe the pernicious conſequences 
that may, and probably do, fre- 
quently ariſe from Offices of Intel- 
ligence, or, as they are called, Re- 
giſier Offices, where the manage- 


ment of them happens to be lodged 


in the hands of wicked and defign- 

ing men. This deſign is ſurely a 

laudable one, as the ſtage ought 

certainly to be made a vehicle to 

convey to the public ear and eye, 

not only the repreſentation of ge- 
2 : 
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neral vice and ſolly, but alſo the 
knowledge of any particular evil 
or abuſe, which may occur to a 
few perſons indeed, but thoſe per- 
haps either too unconſequential 
or too indolent to attempt a re- 
dreſs of it, and which cannot 
therefore by any means fo readily 
as by this be brought forth to open 
daylight, and in conſequence to 
public redreſs. In the execution 
of this, the plan of which is ren- 
dered as ſimple as poſſible, ſeyeral 
characters are introduced; the 
generality of which are well drawn, 
particularly the provincial ones 
of an Iriſh ſpalpeen, a Scotch ped- 
lar, and a Yorkſhire ſervant-maid, 
as alſo that of a military male 
Sl:ip-/lop, whoſe ignorance leads 


him into the perpetual uſe of hard 


words whoſe meaning he does not 
underſtand, and conſequently miſ- 
pronounces, and whoſe impu- 
dence fecures him from a bluſh on 
the detection of his abſurdity. 
There is alſo another character in 
it, which was omitted in the re- 
preſentation, viz. that of Mrs. 
Snare, an old puritanical bawd, 


which treads ſo cloſe on the heels 


of the celebrated Mrs. Cole in Mr. 
Foote's Minor, not only in the ge- 
neral portrait, but in the particular 
features of ſentiment and diction, 
that we ſhould certainly be ready 
to fly out in exclamation againſt 
the author as the moſt barefaced 
and undaunted plagiary, had he 
not, in an advertiſement annexed 
to the piece, aſſured us that the 
faid character was written previous 
to the appearance of The Minor, 
and even that the MS, had been 
lodged in Mr. Foote's own hands, 
under an expectation of that gen- 
tleman's bringing it on the ſlage 
in the year 1758, two years before 
he brought out his own piece of 
The Minor. A few years after it 
firſt appeared, it w.s revived ; and 
a cw 
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a new character, Mrs. Doggrel, 


' a female author, excellently per- 


formed by Miſs Pope, was intro- 
duced in it. . 
28. Tus REGISTER Orrice. 


An Entertainment, in two acts, 
by E. Morton, i 2mo. 1758. Print- 


ed at Salop. 

29. Tus REGULATORS. Com. 
by George Lillo. This piece was 
advertiſed to be printed among 


the other works of this author, in 


certain propoſals which were circu- 
lated for ſome time. But the in- 
tended edition not meeting with 
encouragement, the play has never 
appeared, and is now probably 
az > | | 

30. REGULUs. Trag. by John 
Crown. Acted by their Majeſties 
ſervants, 4to. 1694. The title of 


this play declares what the ſubject 


of its plot muſt be, the ſtory of 
Regulus being perfectly well known 


as one of the nobleſt examples of 
honour and conſtancy to be met 
with throughout the whole Roman 


hiſtory. It is to be found in Livy, 
Florus, &c. | | 
31. REGULUs. Trag. by W. 


Havard, 8vo. 1744. This play is 
on the ſame ſubject with the before - 


mentioned one, and was preſented 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 


Lane, with ſome ſucceſs, 


32. THE REHEARSAL. Com. 


by the Duke of Buckingham. 


Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 


1672. This play was acted with 
univerſal applauſe, and is indeed 


the trueſt and moſt judicious piece 
of ſatire that ever yet appeared. 
Its intention was to ridicule and 
expoſe the then reiguing taſte for 
plays in heroic rhime, as alſo that 
fondneſs for bombaſt and fuſtian in 
the language, and clutter, noiſe, 
buſtle, and ſhew in the conduct of 


dramatic pieces, which then ſo 


ſtrongly prevailed, and which the 
writers of that time found too 


W 
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greatly their advantage in not to 
encourage by their practice, to the 
excluſion of nature and true poetry 
from the ſtage. This play was 
written, and had been ſevera! 
times rehearied before the plague 
in 1665, but was put a ſtop to by 
that dreadful public calamity, Tt 
then, however, wore a very dif- 
ferent appearance from what it 


does at preſent, the poet having 


been called Bilboa, and was in- 
tended for Sir Robert Howard; 
afterwards, however, when Mr, 
Dryden, on the death of Sir W. 
Davenant, became laureat, and 
that the evil greatly increaſed by 


his example, the duke thought 
proper to make him the hero of 


his piece, changing the name of 
Bilboa into Bayes; yet Kill, al- 
though Mr. Dryden's plays be- 
came now the more particular 
mark for his ſatire, thoſe of Sir 
Robert Howard and Sir W. Da- 
venant by. no means eſcaped the 
ſeverity of its laſh, This play is 
ſtill repeatedly performed, con- 
ſtantly giving delight to the judi- 
cious and critical parts of an au- 
dience. Mr. Garrick, however, 
introduced another degree of me- 
rit into the part of Bayes, having 
rendered it by his inimitable pow- 
ers of mimickry not only the 
ſcourge - of poets but of players 
alſo, taking off, in the courſe of 
his inſtructions to the performers, 
the particular manner and ityie of 
acting of almoſt every living per- 
former of any note. And al- 
though that gentleman for ſome 
years paſt laid aſide this practice, 
perhaps eſteeming mimickry be- 


low the province of a performer of 


capital merit, yet his example has 
been followed by ſeveral actor 
who have played the part, and will 
perhaps continue to be ſo by every 
one whoſe powers of execution are 
equal to the undertaking, one per- 

former 
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former at preſent of Covent-Gar- 
den excepted, whoſe humanity 
forbids him to exert this dangerous 
talent, which he is known to poſſeſs 
in the extreme of perfection. 

33. THE REHEARSAL. A Farce, 
or, A ſecond Part of Mrs. Confu- 
fion's Travail and hard Labour ſhe 
endured in the Birth of ber firſt 
Monftrous Offspring, the Child of De- 
formity, the hopeful Fruit of ſeven 
Years Teeming, and a precious Babe 
of Grace, delivered in the Year 164.8, 
by Mercurius Brittannicus, printed in 
the Year 1718. 4to. The dedica- 
tion to Monſ. Pillioniere. This 
is one of the pieces produced in 
the Bangorian controverſy, occa- 


fioned by Biſhop Hoadly's famous 


Sermon before the King. The 
ſcene, Gray's-Inn. | | 

34. TREK REHEARSAL, or, Bay 
in Petticoats, by Mrs. Clive, Com. in 
two acts, performed at Drury-Lane, 
810.175 3. This piece was original- 
ly written three years before, and 
acted for the author's benefit. 

35, ThE REHEARSAL OP 
Kings, Farce, 1692. Anonymous. 
What kind of piece this is, I know 
not, only finding a bare mention 
made of it in Whincop and the 
Britiſh Theatre. © 
36. A RELATION of the late 
Royal Entertainment given by the 
right honourable the Lord Knowles 
at Cawſome-Houſe, neexe Red- 
ding, to our moſt gracious Queene 
Anne, in her progrefle toward the 
Bathe, upon the ſeven and twentieth 
daye of April, 1613. Where- 
unto is annexed, the deſcription, 
ſpeeches, and ſongs of the Lords 


Maſke, preſented in the banquet- 


ting-houſe on the marriage night 
of the high and mightie Count 
Palatine, and the royally deſcended 


the Ladie Elizabeth. Written by 
or, {he Pilgrim Ft riiice. Trap. Auo- 


Thomas Campion, 4to. 1613. 
37. TE RELAPSE, or, Virtue 
en Danger, Being the ſequel of 
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The Fool in Faſhion. Com. by Sir 
ver Vanbrugh. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1697. 4to. 1708. 4to. In 
this continuation of Cibber's Love's 
la/? Shift, all the principal cha- 
racters are retained, and finely 
ſupported to the complexion they 
bore in the firſt part. It was, how- 
ever, au haſty performance, being 
written in ſix weeks time, and 
ſome broken ſcenes that there are 
in it may be deemed an irregu- 
larity, There are, indeed, much 
wit, great nature, and abundance 
of ſpirit, which run through the 
whole of it, yet it muſt be ac- 
knowledged there is a redundancy 
of licentiouineſs and libertiniſm 
mingled with them, and that two 
or three of the ſcenes, particularly 
thoſe between Berinthia and Love- 
leſs, and that (which is indeed 
now omitted in the repreſenta- 
tion) between Coupler and Young 
Faſhion, convey ideas of ſo muck 


warmth and indecency as muſt 


caſt a very ſevere reflection on 
ſuch audiences as could fit to ſee 
them without being ſtruck with 
diſguſt and horror. The taſte, 
however, of the age Sir John Van- 
brugh lived in, alone could juſtify 
his committing ſuch violence on 


the chaſtity of the Comic Muſe ; 


and whoever will peruſe Cibber's 
prologue to the Provo Huſband, 


will be ſatisfied from the teſtimony 


of one who certainly was well ac- 
quainted with this gentleman's 
ſentiments, that he was, before 
his death, not only convinced of, 
but determined to reform this er- 
ror of taſte, See A Trip to Scar- 
borough. | 
38. Rer1610vs, A Tragi-Com. 
by the Ducheſs of Newcaltle, Fol. 
1662. 
39. Tus RELiGious REBEL, 


nymous, 4to. 1671. Scene, in 


Germany. 


40. TAE 


„ 


40. Tut RE NOA DO. Tragi- 


Com, by Phil. Maſſinger. Acted 
at Drury-Laue, 4to. 1630. This 
was eſteemed a good play, and is 
recommended by two eopies 


verſes by Shirley and Daniel 


Larkyn. The ſcene, Tunis. 

41. Tus RERISAL, or, The 
Tars of Old England, Com. of two 
acts, by Dr. Smollet. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo; 1757. How- 
ever indifferent this author's ſuc- 
ceſs might be in tragedy, yet his 
comic genius has ſhewn itſelf very 
conſpicuouſly in this little piece, 
in which there are four characters, 


viz. a French, Scotch, and Iriſh 


man, and an Engliſh ſailor, as 
highly drawn and as rationally diſ- 
tinguiſhed as in any dramatic 
piece I know in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. It met with good ſucceſs 
in the repreſentation ; yet, to 


ſpeak. my real and unbiafſed opi- 


nion, not equal to what its merit 
might have juſtly claimed. 
42. ThE RESTORATION, Or, 
Right will take Place. Tragi-Com. 
without date. This play was never 
acted; it is a very paltry per- 
ſormance, yet has been attributed, 
but injuriouſly, to the duke of 
Buckingham. | ps 
43. TAE RESTORATION OF 
KixnG CHARLES II. or, The Life 
and Death of Oliver Cromwell. An 
Hiſtori-Tragi-Comi-Ballad Opera, 
by Walter Alton, 8vo. 1733. To 
this piece, which was forbid to be 
performed, is annexed a preface in 


-vindication of the author from 


certain aſperſions which had been 
thrown on him with regard to it. 


44. Tux RETURN FROM PAR- | 


KASSUS, or, 4 Scourge for Simony, 
Com. Anonymous, 4to. 1606. This 
piece was publicly ated in St. 
John's College, Cambridge, by the 


Rodents. The poets of that time 


are treated with much ſeverity in 


it, and from the hints thrown out 
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in it againſt the clergy, Doctor 


Wild laid the foundation of his 
play called The Benefice, 

45- Tas REveENGE. Trag. by 
E. Young. Acted at j » hunks 4 
8vo. 1721. This play met, and 
juſtly, with very great ſucceſs, as 
it is undoubtedly the maſter-piece 


in the dramatic way of that great 


and valuable author. The deſign 
of it ſeems to have been borrowed 
partly from Shakſpeare's Otbellb, 
and partly from Mrs. Behn's A0 
delazar'; the plot ſavouring greatly 
of the former, and the principal 
character, viz. Zanga, bearing a 
conſiderable reſemblance to the 
latter. Yet it will not ſurely be 
ſaying too much, to obſerve that 
Dr. Young has in ſome reſpects 
greatly improved on both. If we 
compare the Iago in one with the 
Zanga in the other tragedy, we 
ſhall find the motives of reſent- 


ment greatly different, and thoſe 


in the latter more juſtly as well 
as more nobly founded than in 


the former, Jago's cauſe of re- 


venge againſt Othello js only his 
having ſet & younger officer over 
his head on a particular and ſingle 
vacancy, notwithilanding he him- 
ſelf ſtill ſtands moſt high in his 
eſteem and confidence, and con- 


ſequently in the faireft light, for 


being immediately preferred by 
him to a poſt of equal if not 
To this, in- 
deed, 1s agded a flight ſuſpicion, 
which he himſelf declares to be 


but bare ſurmiſe, of the general's 


having been too great with his 
wife, a particular which Othello“ 
character and caſt of behaviour 
ſeems to give no authority to; 
and on theſe ſlight motives he in- 
volves, in the ruin he intends for 
the Mcor, three innocent perſons 
beſides, viz. Caſſio, Deſdemona, 
and Roderigo. Far different 18 
Zanga's cauſe of rage, and dit- 
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dee purſued. A father's aſ- 
ſured de | 

loſs of a kingdom, in conſequence 
of his ſucceſs, and the indignity 
of a blow beſtowed upon himſelf 
from the ſame hand; all theſe ac- 
cumulated injuries, added to the 
impoſſibility of finding a nobler 
means of revenge, urge him againſt 
his will to the ſubtilties and un- 
derhand methods he employs. 
Othello's jealouſy is raiſed by 
trifles, the loſs of a poor handker- 
chief which Deſdemona knew not 
was of value, and only pleading 
for a man's forgiveneſs who had 
been caſhiered on a moſt trivial 
fault, are all the circumſtances he 
has to corroborate the vile inſinua- 
tions of Tago. He therefore muſt 


appear too credulous, and forfeits 


by ſuch conduct ſome of our pity. 
Alonzo, on the contrary, long 
firuggles againſt con iction of this 
kind, nor will proceed to extre- 
mities, till, as he ſays himſelf, 
« Proofs riſe on proofs, and fill the 
&« laft the flronge/t!” The man his 
jealouſy ſtands fixed on, is one 
who had for three years been not 
only his wife's lover but her de- 


ſtined huſband, He finds a letter 


(forged indeed, but ſo as to de- 
ceive him) from Carlos to his 
wife in rapturous terms, returning 


thanks for joys long ſince beſtowed 
on him; he finds his picture hid 


in a private place in his wiſe's 


. chamber, is told a poſitive and 


circumſtantial ſtory by one whoſe 
perfect truth he had long confided 
in; and laſtly is confirmed in all 
his apprehenſions by that unwill- 
ingneſs to ſooth them which Leo- 


nora's conſcious innocence urges 


her pride to aſſume. Such are the 
advantages the piece before us 
has with reſpect to plot over 
Othello, And notwithſtanding 
that Abdelazar has been rendered 
by Mrs. Behn a very ſpirited cha- 
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racter, yet any one on inſpection 
will eaſily perceive how much 
more highly coloured Zanga is, 
and what advantages, even 1n the 
ſubtilty and probability of ſucceſs 
in his machinations, the one has 


ath, flain by Alonzo, the 


RE 


above the other. In a word, we 
may, I think, with great juſtice, 
aſſign to this piece a place in the 
very firſt rank of our dramatic 
writings. 

46. Tux REevence, or, 4 
Match in Newgate. Com. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1680. 
This play was attributed to Mr. 
Betterton, but is in reality no more 
than Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 
revived with ſome very trifling 
alterations. 5 

47. REVENGE FoR Howous, 
Trag. by George Chapman, 4to. 
16:9. The plot of this play is 
Eaſtern, and the ſcene laid in 
Arabia, ES 

48. Tux REVENOCE of A- 
THRI DATES. Engliſh Opera. Act- 
ed at Smock-Alley, Dublin, 8vo. 
1765. Anonymous. The muſic 


ſelected by Tenducci. This is an 


alteration of Pharnaces. 

49. Thu REVENGER's TR A- 
GEDY, by Cyril Tourneur. Acted 
by the King's ſervants, 4to. 1607, 


4to. 1608. Scene, Italy. 


50. Tug REVENGEFUL QUEEN. 
Trag. by William Phillips. A&ed 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1698. The 
plot of this play is taken from 
Machiavel's Florentine Hiffory, and 
the ſcene laid in Verona. Sir 
William Davenant had many years 
before written a tragedy on the 
ſame ſtory, viz, ALBOVINE KING 
OF THE LOMBARDsS. That, how- 
ever, the author declares he knew 
nothing of, till after the writing 
aud publication of this piece. 

51. ThE REVOLTER. Tragi- 
Com. Anonymous. Acted between 
the Rind and Panther and Religio 
Laici, &c. 4to. 1687. This can- 
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not be called a dramatic piece. It 


is a ſatire on Mr. Dryden. 


52. TuE REVOLUTION or SW EZ 


DEN. Trag. by Catharine Trotter, . 


afterwards Cockburne. Acted at 


the Hay-Market, 4to. 1706. The 


ſcene, Stockholm, aud the Camp 
near it. 33 

5 3. THE REWARDS oF VIR- 
TUE. Com. by John Fountain, 
4to. 1661. This play was not in- 
tended for the ſtage by its author; 


1 * 
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This play is one of thoſe which 
Shakſpeare has apparently reviſed ; 


but as ſucceſs in works of inven. - 


tion is not always proportionate 
to labour, it is not finiſhed at laſt 
with the happy force of ſome other 
of his tragedies, nor can be ſaid 


much to affect the paſſions or en- 
large the underſtanding, 


58. Tus HISTORY or KINO 
Ricu ARD THE SECOND. By Na- 
hum Tate. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


who perceived it to have merit, Uſurper, 4to, 168 1. 


| 

| 

| 

| but aſter his death, Mr. Shadwell, under the name of The Sicilian 
| made ſome few alterations in it, 


59. KING RICHARD THE St- 
BY and revived it under the title of cond. Trag. by L. Theobald, 
% T he Royal Shephirdeſs, in the year 8vo. 1720. This is only an altera- 
" 10669. | 1 tion from Shak ſpeare, in which, 
> 54. REX ET PoNnTIFEx, being however, the writer has taken ſome 
| an attempt to introduce upon the conſiderable liberties as well with 
lage a new ſpecies of Pantomime. the facts of hiſtory as with his 
Robert Dodſley, 8vo. 1745. Print- original author. Scene, the Tower, 
ed in a volume of his works, called It was acted at the Theatre in Lin- 
Trifles. coln's-Inn Fields with ſucceſs; 
55. RHODON AND Iris A and is dedicated to the Earl of 
Paſtoral, by Ralph Knevet, 4to. Orrery, who, on that occaſion, 
1631. This piece is recommended made Mr. Theobald a preſent of a 
by ſour copies of verſes; it was bank note of an hundred pounds, 
preſented at the Floriſts feaſt at incloſed in an Egyptian pebble 
Norwich, May 3, 1631. The ſnuff- box of about twenty pounds 
ſceve, Theſſaly. | value. | | 
. $6. KING RIcHARDurTHE FIRST. Go. King RIcHARD THE S- 
By Dr. George Sewell, 8vo. 1728. conD. Trag. altered from Shak- 
This conſiſts only of a fe, 1imperfe& ſpeare, and the ſtyle imitated by 
ſcenes left unfiniſhed by the author, James Goodhall, 8 vo. 177 2. Print- 
and publiſhed after bis death. ed at Mancheſter. This piece was 
57. Kine RIchaRD THE SE- offered to Mr. Garrick for repre: 
ob. Trag. By. W. Shakſpeare. ſentation, but refuſed by him. 
Acted at the Globe, 4to. 1597. 61. KinG RICHARD THE 
40. i598. 4to. 1608. 4to. 1615. Tuning p. Trag. by W. Shakſpeare. 
4to. 1634. This play has not Acted by the King's ſervants, 40. 
been acted for many years. Dr. 1597. 4to. 1598. 4to. 1602. 4to. 
Jobnſon obſerves, that it is ex- 1612. 4t0. 1624. 40. 1629, 4to. 
trated from Holinſhed, in which 1634. Dr. Johnſon ſays, ** I his is | 
many paſſages may be found which one of the moſt celebrated of our 


Shakſpeare has with very little “ author's performances; yet 1 
alteration tranſplanted into his „know not whether it has not 
| ſcenes; particulariy a ſpeech of © happened to him as to others, to . 


the Biſhop of Carliſle, in defence be praiſed moſt when praiſe is 
of King Richard's unalienable © not moſt deſerved. That this 
.right aud immunity from human * play has ſcenes noble in them: 
juriſdiction, | | | + {elves 


ind 5 wb Gras 


to inſert them. 
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it ſelves, and very well contrived 
6 to ſtrike in the exhibition, can- 
* not be denied. But ſome parts 
& are trifling, others ſhocking, 
© and ſome improbable.” 

This play originally took in 
a long ſeries of events belong- 
ing to the reign of Richard the 
Third, but was very different from 
the form in which it now makes 
its appearance on the ſtage, 

62. KING RICHARD THE 


'TriRD. Trag. altered from Shak- 


ſpeare, by Colley Cibber. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1700. The 


original compiler of our work 


has been very laviſh of his praiſe 
of this alteration ; but as his en- 


comiums do not appear to be well 


founded, we think it unneceſſary 
The flowery de- 
ſcriptive lines, appropriated to a 
chorus in Xing Henry the Fifth, 
are very abſurdly put into the 
mouth of the anxious Richard, 


whoſe crown. and life depended - 


on the battle for which he was 
then preparing. When this piece 
was firſt introduced to the ſtage, 
the licencer 'expunged the whole 
firſt act, aſſigning as his reaſon 
for it, that the diſtreſſes of King 
Henry the Sixth, who is killed by 


Richard in that part of the play, 


would put weak people tov much 


In mind of King James, then liv- 


ing in France. In this mutilated 
ſtate it was ated ſeveral years 
before the proferibed part was ad- 
mitted. It has, however, always 
been a very popular and ſucceſsful 


performance. 


63. RIicHARDINY Cyprus. Tr. 
by T. Teres, 8 vo. no date. [ 1769. ] 
64. TRE RicumonD HEIRESss, 


or, A Woman once in the Right, C. 


by Thomas Durfey. Aged at the 
Theatre Royal, 4io. 1693. This 
play did not meet at firſt with all the 
ſucceſs the author expected from 


it, but being revived afterwards, 
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with alterations, was very favoura- 
bly received. 


65. TRE RICHUON D HEIXAESs. 


Com. altered from Tom Durfey, 


by —— Waldron, and acted at 
Richmond 1777. Nor printed. | 
66. Ricumond WerLLs, or, 
Good Luck at laſt, A Comedy, by 
John Williams. Acted at Mr. 
Pinkethman's Theatre in Rich- 
mond, 12 mo. 1723. Scene, Rich- 
mond, and the Wells. The au- 
thor, in his preface, complains of 
the negligence of the actors in the 
performance of his piece, and from 
the motto he appears to have been 


very young when he produced it. 


67. ThE RIDER, or, The Hu- 
mours of an Inn. Farce, of two acts, 
8vo. 1768. It is ſaid to have been 
acted with general approbation, 
and intended for the theatres in 
London. The laſt of theſe aſſer- 
tions 'may perhaps be true; the 
former is totally incredible, 

68. Tat Ricars of HECATE. 
Pantomime Entertainment. Acted 
at Drury- Lane 1764. A 

69. A Ricur Woman, Com, 
by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company June 29, 
1660 ; but, I believe, not printed. 

70. RiNAL DO Opera, 8vo. 
1711. Performed at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. The 
plan of this piece was laid by Aaron 
Hill; but that gentleman's deſign 
was filled up with Italian words by 
Sig. Gizcomo Roſh, and the muſic 
compoſed by Handel, The hint 
of the ſtory is taken from Taſſo, 
and the ſcene in and near ſeru- 
ſalem. = 

71. RINALDO AND ARMiba. 
Trag. by J. Dennis. Aged at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1699. 
The hint of the chief characters in 
this, as well as the laſt- mentioned 
piece, is from Taſſo's Gieruſalemme, 
but the manners of them being 
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by our author thought unequal to 
that great Italian, he has taken 


the liberty to change them, and 
form his characters more agree- 
able to the ſubject. His reaſons 
for ſo doing be has given, not only 
in his preiace to the play, but alſo 
in the Prologue, which he confeſſes 
to be a ſort of preface to it. How 
far he has ſucceeded in his deſign, 
muſt, however, be left to the judg- 
ment of every reader. The ſcene 
lies on the top of a mountain in 
the Canaries. The muſical enter- 
tainments in it were compoſed by 
Mr. John Ecc'es, excepting a 
chorus in the fourth act, which is 
borrowed from Mr. H. Purcell's 
Froſt Scene. 


2. TEK Rivar BROTHERS. 
Tr. Anonym. AQed at Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields, 4to. 1704. The run- 
ning title of this play is, A Fatal 
Secret, or, The Rival Brothers, 


Scene, England. : 
73. Tug Rivar CanDIDATES, 


Com. Opera, by Henry Bate. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1775. 
This was acted wih great ap- 
plauſe, and {till continues to be 


- tavourably received, 


4. TE Rivar FATHER, or, 
The Death of Achilles, Trag. by 
William Hatchett, 8vo. 1730. 


This play was acted at the New 


Theatre in the Hay-Market. It 
1s tounded on the well-known 
ſtory in the Greek annals of the 
death of that great hero, by a 
wound in the heel (the only part 
in which he was vulnerable) by 
an arrow ſhot frem the bow of 


Paris, as he was kneeling at the 


altar, to dedicate his vows to Po- 
lyxena, the daughter of. Priam 


(Who is here, however, made to be 


in love with, and ardently beloved 
bv, his fon Pyrrhus), as the 
guarantee of a pezce between the 


Greeks and Trojans. The con- 
duct of the piece in general is 
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borrowed from the Mor! D' Achille 
of Corneille, and the author 
confeſſes his having taken ſome 
hints from the Andromache of 
Racine, and endeavoured to imi- 
tate the fimplicity of ſtyle which 
Phillips has preſerved in his D/, 
treſs'd Mother. He has, however, 
fallen greatly ſhort of all his ori- 
ginals, and rendered his piece too 
heavy and declamatory from a want 
of incident, and a ſuper-abundance 
of long uninterrupted ſpeeches, 
which muſt ever tire an audience, 
and abate that power which affect. 
iog circumſtances would otherwiſe 
have over their minds. Yet, on 
the whole, there is ſome merit in 
it ; and it will not be ſaying too 
much to confeſs, that there have 
been many pieces ſince its ap- 
pearance, which have not been io 
deſerving of approbation, that 
have met with good ſucceſs, The 
ſcene lies in the Grecian camp 
before Troy, | 

75. The RIVAL FArurx. 
Farce, 8 vo. 1754. This piece was 
never acted, nor deſerved to be 
ſo; it was, however, printed in 
Dublin, and, though publiſhed 


anonymous, has been acknow- 


ledged by one Mr. Preſton, an 


itinerant actor, as his offspring. 
76. Tur RIVAI. Fools. Com. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. no date. [170 9.] This 
play is partly borrowed from 
Fletcher's 1/7! at ſeveral Wiapons, 
It met, however, with very bad 
ſucceſs. There happened to be a 
circumſtance in it, which, being in 
itſelf ſomewhat ridiculous, gave 
a part of the audience a fa- 


vourable opportunity of venting 


their ſpleen on the author; viz. 4 
man in one of the earlier ſcenes 
on the ftage, with a long angling 
rod in his hand, going to fiſh for 
Miller's Thumbs: on which ac- 
count, ſome of the ſpectators took 

occaſioa 
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occaſion whenever Mr. Cibber ap- 
peared, who himſelf played the 
character, to cry out continually 
Miller's Thumbs. 

77. ThE RIVAL FRIENDS. C. 
by Peter Hauſtead, 4to. 1032. The 
title of this play has ſomewhat 
whimfical in it, and bears teſtimony 
to the author's uneaſineſs under 
cenſure. He tells you in it, that 
it was acted before the King and 
Queen's Majeſties, when, out of 
their princely favour, they were 
pleaſed to viſit the univerſity of 
Cambridge, on the 19th day of 
March, 1631. Cry'd down by Boys, 
Faction, Envy, and confident Ig no- 
rance, approved by the judicious, and 
expoſed to the public Cenſure by the 
Author. His dedication is in the 
ſame ſtyle, being a copy of verſes, 
inſcribed to the Right Honourable, 
Right Reverend, Right Morſbipful, or 
whatſoever he be, ſhall be, or whom 
be hereafter ſhall call Patron, From 
hence it appears that it had met 
witk ſome criticiſms, which he 
knew not how to bear. Yet it is 
commended by a copy of Latin 
verſes, and two in Engliſh, It 
has an introduction, by way of dia- 
logue, between Venus, Phoebus, 
and Thetis, ſung by two trebles 
and a baſs, in which Venus (being 
Phoſphorus, as well as Veſper) 
appears at a window above, as 
riſen, calling to Phœbus (or Sol) 


who lies in Thetis' lap, at the eaſt - 


fide of the ſtage, canopied by an 
azure curtain. The ſcene between 
Loveall, Mungrell, and Ham- 
merſhin, in the third act, is copied 
from that between Truewit, Daw, 
and La Foole, in the fourth act of 
Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman. 
178. Tys Rival GENERALS. 
Trag. by J. Sterling. Added at 
Dublin, 8 vo. 1722. 
79. Tux RIVAL Kincs, or, 
The Lowes .of Oroondates and Sta- 
tira, Trag. by John Banks. Acted 
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at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1677. 
This is one of the leaſt known of 
this author's pieces, and bears the 


ſtrong characteriſtic of all his writ- 


ings, viz. the being affecting in 
its conduct, without having one 
good line in its compoſition, It is 
written in rhyme, and the plot taken 
almoſt entirely from the romance 
of Caſſandra, excepting what re- 
lates to Alexander, the foundation 
of which may be traced in Quintus 
Curtius and Juſtin, The ſcene, 
Babylon. 

80. THERIVALLA DIES. Tragi- 
Com. by }. Dryden. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 49. 1664. 4to. 
1669. 4to. 1675, The dedication 
to this play is a kind of preface in 


defence ot black verſe. The ſcene 


lies in Alicant; the diſpute betwixt 


Amideo and Hypolito, and Gon- 


ſalvo's fighting with the pirates, 
is borrowed from Encolpius, Gi- 
ton, Eumolphus, and Tryphena's 
boarding the veſſel of Lycas, in 
Petronius Arbiter ; and the cata- 
ſtrophe has a near reſemblance to 


that of Scarron's Rival Brothers, 


81. THE Rival. Lovers. C, 
in two acts, by Thomas Warboys, 
8vo. 1777. Not acted. 

82. Tye Rivar MiITIIN ES, 
or, The Humours of Covent-Garden. 
A tragi, comic, farcical, operatical, 
fantaſtical Farce, by Robert Drury, 
8yo. 1735. This is a burleſque 
or mock tragedy, and was per- 
formed at the. Little Theatre in 
the Hay-Market, with ſome ap- 
plauſe. Fae 

83. TRE Rival Mopets. Com. 
by Ja. Moore Smyth. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1727. The re- 
puted genius of this gentleman 
gave the higheſt expectations of 


this piece for a long time before its 
appearance, which, 


however, it 
was very far from anſwering, and 
conſequently very ſoon dropt into 

84. Tux 


oblivion. 
X 3 
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84. Tat Rivar MoTreR, C. 
Anonymous. 8vo. 1678. | 

85. TnE Rival NywmPHs, or, 
The Merry Swain, by Meſſ. Daniel 
Bellamy, ſen. and jun, 1746. This 
is one of the dramatic pieces pub- 
liſhed by theſe gentlemen in con- 
junction. I imagine it to be a 
comedy. | 

86. THE RI VAL QUEENS, or, 
Fhe Death of Alexander the Great, 


Trag. by Nath. Lee. Acted at 


the. Theatre Royal, 4to. 1677. 
This is looked on as one of the 
beſt of this author's pieces, and is 
to this day frequently repreſented 


on the ſtage; yet with confidera- 
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ble alterations from what Mr. Lee 


left it. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
there is much bombaſt and extra- 
vagance in ſome parts of it; yet 
in others there is ſo much real dig- 
nity, and ſuch beautiful flights of 
imagination and fancy, as render 
even the madneſs of the true ge- 
nius more enchanting than even 
the more regular and finiſhed 
works of the cold laborious play- 


wright of ſome periods fince his 


time. The ſcene is in Babylon, 
and the ſtory may be found 1n the 
hiſtorians of that hero's life. 
87. Tak Rival QuEANS, awith 
the Humours of Alexander the Great. 
A comical Tragedy, by C. Cibber, 
Atted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1729. 
'This piece 1s a burleſque on the 
laſt-mentioned play, almoſt every 
ſcene being parodized with a good 
deal of humour. This piece was 
not printed till the time of the 
above date, and then only in Dub- 
lin. Yet it had appeared at Drury- 
Lane early in the preſent century. 


88. Tut Rivar PRIESTFTs, or, 


. 

89. Tux RIVAL THEATRES, 
or, A Play-houſe to be Let, Farce. 
To which is added, The Chocolate 
Makers, or Mimickry expoſed. An 
Interlude, by George Stayley, 
comedian. Acted at Dublin, 12mo. 
1759. 

go. THE Rivars. Tragi. 
Com. 4to. 1668. This play is 
printed without any author's name; 


but Langbaine, on the authority, 


as he ſays, of the publiſher, aſcribes 
it to Sir W. Davenant The ſcene 
lies in Arcadia. It was acted at 
the Duke of York's Theatre, and 
is only an alteration of The Noble 
Kinſmen, by Fletcher and Shak- 
ſpeare. 1 

91. THE Rivars. Com, by 
Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo, 
1775. This was the firſt drama- 
tic piece of an author, who hag 
ſince reached the higheſt point of 
excellence in the leaſt eaſy and 
moſt hazardous ſpecies of writ- 
ing. The preſent play is formed 
on a plot unborrowed from any 
former drama, and contains wit, 
humour, character, incident, and 
the principal requiſites to conſti- 
tute a perfect comedy. It not- 
withſtanding met with very harſh 
treatment the firſt night, and was 
with difficulty allowed a ſecond 
repreſentation. KT, 

92. THE RIvaL SISTERS, or, 
The Violence of Love, Trag. by 
Robert Gould, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1696. 'The repreſenta- 
tion of this play appears, by the 
author's complaint in his Epiſtle, to 


have been for ſome time delayed 


The Female Politician, Com, by 


Meſſ. Bellamy, 1746. None of 
the writings of theſe gentlemen 
were ever acted at the public 


A 


theatres, 


after his firſt offer of it. to the 
ſtage ; but, when it was ated, met 
with a favourable reception. The 
plot is in great meaſure borrowed 
from Shirley's Maid's Revenge, but 
the original ſtory is to be found 1n 
God's Revenge againſi Murder, The 
R tene 
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Portugal. The prologue and epi- 
logue written by D'Urfey. 

93. The RIVAL WI pos, or, 
The Fair Libertine. Com. by Mrs. 
E. Cooper, 8vo. 1735. This Piece 
was acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden, with ſome ſucceſs; 
the principal character being per- 
formed by the authoreſs on her own 
benefits, and on the other nights 
by Mrs. Horton. 


94. TRE Roarinc GIRL, or, 


Moll Cutpurſe, Com. by Thomas 
Middleton and Thomas Dekkar. 
Acted at the Fortune Stage by the 
Prince's players, 4to. 161 1, 

95. RoBeRT CYCYLI, an old 
Engliſh Morality, under a very 
corrupt title, for the ſubject of it 
is the French romance of Robert le 


Diable, an Engliſh verſion of which 


had been publiſhed by Wynkyn 
de Worde. 


in Cheſter in 1529, 


96. RoBERT EARL of HunT-- 


INGTON's DowNFALL, afterwards 
called Robin Hood of merry Sher- 
wode ; with his Love to the chaſte 
Lord Fitzwater's 
Daughter, afterwards his Maid Ma- 
rian. An hiſtorical Play, by 


Thomas Heywood, 4to. 1601. 


97. RoRERT EARL of HunT- 
INGTON's DEATH, otherwiſe called 
Robin Hood, of merry Sherwode, 
ewith the Iamentable Tragerdy of 
chaſte Matilda, bis fair Maid Ma- 
rian, poiſoned at Dunmow by the 


King. An hittorical Play, by T. 
_ Heywood, 4to. 1601. 


This play- 
and the prceeding one are both 


printed in the old black letter, and 


are neither of them divided into 
acts. The firſt part is introduced 
by J. Skelton, poet laureat to 


Henry VIII. and the other by 
Fryar Tuck. The ſtory on which 

they both are founded, may be ſeen 
| 2 28 
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This dramatic piece - 
was repreſented at the High Croſs . 
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ſcene lies at Avon, a village in in Stow, Speed, Baker, and the other 


hiſtorians of the reign of Richar I. 
98. RoBIN CON SCIENCE. An 


Interlude. Anonymous. 4to. 1624. 


This piece is entirely allegorical, 
being a dramatic dialogue of Kobin 
Conſcience, againſt his Father Cove- 
tiſe, his Mother Newsui/, and his 
Siſter Proud Beauty, I ſuſpect this 


piece to be much older, as in the 
books of the Stationers' Company 


Aug. 3, 1579, is entered the ſecond 
booke of Robyn Conſcience, with 
ſongs, in four parts. 

99. Rozxin Hoop's PasTORAL 
May Gauks, 1624. 

100. RoBin Hoop, Opera. 
Acted at Lee's and Harper's Booth, 
Bartholomew Fair, 8vo. 17 30. 

101. RoBIN Hoop AN nis 
CREW oF SOLDIERS, An In- 
terlude, 1627. This piece and 
the laſt but one are in all the 
lifts, yet I do not find any of the 
writers who pretend to have ſeen 
them. Langbaine and Jacob have 


mentioned them without date; and 


it is only in The Briti/> Theaire 
that I meet with thoſe above, 
which from that authority alone 
therefore I have affixed to them, 

After the many proofs which 
have appeared of Chetwood's want 


of fidelity, a date cannot be taken 


merely on his credit. In the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
„A paſtoral pleaſant comedie of 
© Robin Hood aud Little john,“ 
was entered by Edward White, 
May 18, 1504. | | 
102. RoßIN HOOD. A Muſical 


Entertainment. 8vo. 1751. This 


piece was performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury-Lane, but with- / 
out any great ſucceſs, it having 
little more than muſical merit to 


recommend it, which was not then 


quite ſo much the idol of public 
adoration as it ſeems at preſent to 
be. | | ON 
„ 103. Ro- 


' RO 


103. Roptnson CRUSOE. Pan- 
tomime. Acted at Drury-Lane 
1781. This is ſaid to be con- 
trived by Mr. Sheridan, whoſe 

wers, if it really be his per- 
ormance, do not ſeem adapted to 
the production of ſuch kinds of 
entertainments. The ſcenery, by 
Loutherbourg, has a very pleaſing 
effect, but conſidered in every 


— — ͥͤ— — 
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- Hibition. | 
104. Ropocpx, or, The Rival 
Brothers, Trag. by S. Aſpinwall, 
8vo. 1765, This is a tranſlation 
from the French of Corneille. 

From the preface we learn, that it 
had been refuſed by the managers. 
1056. RocER AND Joan, or, 


The Country Wedding. A Comic 


Maſque. Anonymous. 4to. 1739. 
This very little piece is ſaid in the 
title - page to have been acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Covent- 
Garden; but by the length of it, 
pages in quarto printed very looſe- 
7 it appears ſcarcely ſufficient 
for the entertainment of a whole 


it muſt rather have been a ſort of 
interlude between the acts made 
uſe of to introduce a ballet, or elſe 
have filled up the ſpace of time 
after the play, while the performers 
were drefling and otherwiſe pre- 
paring for the repreſentation of 
the farce. The ſcene lies in a 


5 was compoſed by Mr. Lampe. 
| 106. Rotto Duxk or Nor- 
DF ANDY. Trag. by John Fletcher. 
Acted by his Majeſties ſervants, 
N 4to, 1640. This was eſleemed 
Þ Dan excellent tragedy, and, though 
1 now laid aſide, uſed to be received 
= IT with great applauſe. The ſcene 


lies in Normandy. The plot is 

Q Niaben from Herodian, lib. iv. and 

L VI part of the language from Seneca's 

ä 
N -- | 


rx. ä 


1 


other light it is a truly inſipid ex- 


which does not exceed about eight 
Ato. 1697. 


evening, and therefore I imagine 


Country Village, and the muſic 
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10%. IME ROMAN Acro. Tr. 
by Phil. Maſſinger. Acted at Black- 
Friers, 4to. 1629. This play was 
conſidered by its author, and by 
other dramatic poets, his contem- 
poraries, to have been the moſt 
perfect birth of his Minerva, ag 
appears from his own Epiſtle de- 
dicatory, and by no leſs than fix 
ſeveral copies of verſes prefixed to 


it. It could not, therefore, fail of 


meeting with ſucceſs in the repre- 
ſentation, It was revived with 
ſome alterations, and printed in 
8vo. 1722. and even before that 
time, Mr. Betterton occaſioned it 
to be got up in the theatre, and 
gained great applauſe and reputa- 
tion in the part of the Roman Aer, 
which he himſelf performed. The 
plot ,of it may be found in the 
hiftorians of the reign of Domitian, 
and the ſcene lies at Rome, 

108, TRE ROMAN Brxipe's 
REYENGE. Trag. by Charles Gil- 
don. Acted at :- Theatre Royal, 
T has was a very haſty 
production, having been written in 
a month, and met with that ſuc- 
ceſs, that ſuch precipitancy in 


works which undoubtedly require 
the utmoſt care in compoſition, 


reviſal, and correction, juſtly de- 
ſerves. Let it is far from being 
deſtitute of merit, the firſt and 
ſecond acts, written probably while 
the author's genius and imagina- 
tion were in their full glow, being 
very well executed. Nor is the 
cataſtrophe at all to be found 
fault with. The moral intended 
in it, is to ſet forth, in the puniſh- 
ment of one of the principal cha- 
racters, that no conſideration what- 
ſoe ver ſhould induce us to neg - 
le& or delay the ſervice of our 
country. The ſcene lies in Rome, 
and part of the plot is taken from 
Camnea of Galata. by 

109. ThE ROMAN EMPRESS. 
Trag. by William Joyner, Acted 
„ . . „„ 


„„ 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1671. 
This play met with great appro- 
bation and ſucceſs, notwithſtand- 
ing its firſt appearance laboured 
under ſome inconveniencies. The 
language of it is poetical, ſpirited, 
and maſculine, and free from what 
he calls the jingling antitheſes of 
Love and Honour; Terror and 
Compaſſion being the alternate ſen- 
ſations he aims at exciting in his 
auditors. It is not very apparent 
for what reaſon the author ſhould 
alter the names of the characters 
from thoſe which they bear in 
hiſtory. Vet he tells us, that by 
the advice of friends he has done 
ſo, and that this Emperor was one 
of the greateſt that ever Rome 
boaſted, Langbaine conjectures, 
that under the character of Va- 
lentius, the author has intended to 
draw that of Conſtantine the 
Great, and that Criſpus and his 
mother-in-law Fauſtina, lie con- 
cealed under thoſe of Florus and 
Fulvia. The ſcene of this drama, 
or action, is about the banks of 
the Tiber; where Hoſtilius and 
his party are ſuppoſed to be in 
Rome, or on the Roman ſide of 
the river; and Valentius with his 
party encamped on the other ſide, 
in the nature of beſiegers. 

110. TER Roman FArTrRHER. 
Trag. by W. Whitehead. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1750. This 
play is founded on that celebrated 
incident of the earlieſt period of the 
Roman hiſtory, the combat be- 
tween the Horatii and the Curia- 
tit. The ſame ſtory had been long 
ago made the ſubject of a dramatic 
piece, by the great French tragic 


writer, P. Corneille, whoſe Ho- 
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cannot help wiſhing he had even 
more cloſely followed the plan of 
that very capital writer in the con- 
duct of the piece, ſince by confin- 
ing himſelf entirely to Rome, and 
the family of the Horatii, he has 
deprived himſelf of the opportunity 
of throwing- in that variety of in- 
cident and contraſt of character 
which Corneille's play is poſſeſſed 
of, in conſequence of his having 
introduced the young Curiatius, 
whoſe rugged, hardy valour, though 
truly heroical, ſets off, in the moſt 
advantageous manner, the equality 
and reſolution mingled with a ſu- 
perior tenderneſs and humanity, 
which ſhines out in the character 


of the young Horatius. The ad- 
dition of a ſiſter of Curiatius mar- 


ried to Horatius, in Corneille's 
tragedy, by ſtrengthening the tie 
between the families, is allo a great 
aggravation of the diſtreſs, I 
would not, however, here be un- 
derſtood to mean any reflection on 
Mr. Whitehead's tragedy, which 
has certainly great merit, and ob- 
tained the juſt approbation of re- 
peated and judicious audiences. 
For ſurely to fall ſomewhat ſhort 
of a Corneille, can be no diſgrace 
to any writer beneath a Shakſpeare. 
Nay, in ſoms reſpects, the piece 
before us has the advantage of the 
French play, the declamatory parts 
in the laſt act being, in the latter, 
too long and diffuſe for giving plea- 
ſure in a theatrical repreſentation, 
however pleaſing they may appear 
in the cloſet. There are a ſo, in 


general, more poetical beauties in 


the language of Mr. Whitehead's, 
than in that of Corneille's tra- 
gedy; and, indeed, taking it on 


race is eſteemed amongſt his Chef the whole, it may be ranked a- 
d"Ocuores, From that tragedy, mongſt the beſt of the dramatic 


therefore, Mr. Whitehead confeſſes 
that he has borrowed the idea of 
two or three of his moſt intereſt- 
jung ſcenes. And I muſt confeſs I 


pieces of this ſome what unproliſic 
age. | 
111. Tar Roman GENERALS, 
or, The D:/r:fJed Ladies, Trag. by 
85 . Job 


Po 


John Dover, 4to. 1667. The 
plot of this play, as far as it relates 
to hiſtory, may be traced in Plu- 
tarch's Lives of Pompey and Cæſar. 
The author has, however, laid it 
down as his maxim, neither rigid- 
ly to adhere to hiſtorical fact, nor 
wildly to deviate from it. The 
ſcene lies in Gallia, Rome, and 
other our of Italy. From the 
general tenor of the prologue and 
epilogue, it is not unreaſonable to 
collect that the piece was never 
acted, nor intended to be ſo, they 
ſeeming rather addreſſed to the 
reader than the auditor. 
112. TE Roman Malb. Tr, 
by Capt. Robert Hurſt, 8vo. 1725. 
This play was acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, with 
very little ſucceſs. 
113. TRE ROMAN REVERN GE. 
Trag. by A. Hill, 8 vo. 1753. 
This play was acted at the Theatre 
at Bath with ſome ſucceſs, but is 
not equal to the generality of its 
author's works. The plot of it is 
the death of Julius Cæſar; and 
he has heightened the diſtreſs by a 
- circumſtance, which, however, I 
know not that he has any authority 
for in hiflory, viz. the making 


Brutus find himſelf, after the death 


of the dictator, to be his natural 
fon. How far fuch an addition 
to, or deviation from, recorded 
fats, is warrantable, or comes 


within the limits of the Licentia 


Poetica, IJ have neither room nor 
inclination to enter into a diſ- 
euſſion of in this place. 

114. ThE ROMAN SACRITZCE. 
Trag. by William Shirley. Acted 
at Drury-Lane 1776. Not printed. 
This piece was performed only 
ſour nights, and was very coldly 
received. | 

11. Fre Roman VIcriIn. 
Trag. by William Shirley. This 


play is promiſed in the collection 
of the author's dramatic works. 


7 
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It appears to have been refuſed 


both by Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Harris. Wt. 
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j Fudge, Trag. by Thomas 
1 Aged 4 the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1679. This is only 
an alteration of Webſter's Appius 
and Virginia. | | 
117. The RoMANCE OF Ax 
Hovnx. Com. of two acts, by Hugh 
Kelly, performed at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1774. This little co- 
medy is built on one of Mar- 


montel's Tales, and was acted 


with ſucceſs, 

118. RoME ExC1s'D. A Tragi. 
comi Ballad Opera, 8 vo. 1733. 
This little piece is entirely poli- 
tical, and was never intended for 
the ſtage, being only a ſatire on 
the meaſures then taking by the 
miniſtry with regard to the re- 
venue. ; : 

119. RoME PRESERVv'D. Trag. 
tranſlated from Voltaire, 8vo, 
1760. | 

120. Rome's Forr.1its, or, The 
Amorous Hryars. C. by N. N. to. 
168 1. The ſcene lies in the City of 
Rome; and the piece is ſaid, in the 
title- page, to have been acted at 
a perſon of a quality's houſe, but 
I imagine it was oply intended to 
throw a glance of cenſure and ris 
dicule on the profeſſors of the 
Romiſh religion, which were at 
that time pretty numerous, and 
ſtill more increaſing in theſe king- 
doms. | 

121. Romeo AND JULIET. 
Trag. by W. Shakſpeare. Of this 
play there are ſeveral early edi. 
tions; one in 4to. a ſketch, ated 
by Lord Hunſdon's ſervants, 4to. 
1597. 4to. 1599, The complete 


one as acted at the Globe, 410. 
1609. 4to. N. D. 4to. 637. The 


fable of this now favourite play 
is built on a real tragedy that hap- 
pened about the beginning of the 
| fourteenth 
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fourteenth century. The ſtory 
with all its circumſtances is given 
us by Bandello, in one of his 
Novels, vol. II. Nov. . and alſo 
by Girolamo de la Corte, in his 
Hiſtory of Verona. The ſcene, in 
the beginning of the fifth act, is at 
Mantua ; through all the reſt of 
the piece, in and near Verona, 
As I have mentioned before that 
this is at preſent a very favourite 
play, it will be neceſſary to take 
notice what various alterations it 
has gone through from time to 
time, and in what form it at pre- 
ſent appears, which 1s conſiderably 
different from that in which it was 
originally written. The tragedy 
in itſelf has very ſtriking beauties, 
yet on the whole 1s far from being 
this great author's maſter- piece. 
An amazing redundance of fancy 
ſhines through the whole diction 


of the love ſcenes; yet the over- 


flowings of that fancy in ſome 
places rather runs into puerility, 
and the frequent intervention of 
rhymes which appears in the ori- 


pay play, and which ſeems a 


ind of wantonneſs in the author, 
certainly abates of that veriſimili- 
tude to natural converſation which 
ought ever to be maintained in dra- 
matic dialogue, eſpecially where 
the ſcene and action fall under the 
circumſtance of dameſtic life, The 
characters are ſome of them very 
highly painted, particularly thoſe 
of the two lovers, which perhaps 
poſſeſs more of the romantic, gid- 
dy, and irreſiſtible paiſion of love, 
when it makes its firſt attack on 
very young hearts, than all the la- 
bours of an hundred poets ſince, 
was all the eſſence of their love 
ſcenes to be collected into one, could 
poſſibly convey an idea of. Mer- 
Cutid too is a character ſo boldly 
touched, and ſo truly ſpirited, that 


it has been a ſurmiſe of ſome of 


the critics, that Shakſpeare put 


« by him. 
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him to death in the third act, from 
a conſciouſneſs that it would even 
exceed the extent of his own pow- 
ers to ſupport the character through 
the two laſt acts, equal to the 
ſample he had given of it in the 
three former ones. The cataſtro- 
phe is affecting, and even as it 
ſtands in the original is ſufficiently 
a.. 

«« This play, ſays Dr. Johnſon, 
«6 1s one of the moſt pleaſing of 
6 our author's performances. The 
„ ſcenes are buſy and various, 
& the incidents numerous and im- 
„portant, the cataſtrophe irre- 
6 ſiſtibly affecting, and the pro- 
& ceſs of the action carried on 
& with ſuch probability, at leaft 
© with ſuch coogruity to popular 
“opinion, as tragedy requires. 

«© Here is one of the few at- 
„ tempts of Shakſpeare to exhi- 
«* bit the converſation of gentle- 
„ men, to repreſent the airy 
“ ſprightlineſs of juvenile ele- 
„ gance. Mr, Dryden mentions 
4 a tradition, which might eaſily 
& reach his time, of a declaration 
„% made by Shakſpeare, that be avas 
& obliged to kill Mercutto in the third 
« af, left he ſhould baue been til ed 
Yet he thinks him 10 
t ſuch formidable perſon, but that he 
& might have lived through the play, 
% and died in his bed, without 
& danger to a poet. Dryden well 
„ knew, had he been in queſt of 
6 truth, that, in a pointed ſen- 
© tence, more regard is common- 
4% ly had to the words than the 
„thought, and that it is very 
5 ſeldom to be rigorouſly under- 
© ftood. Mercutio's wit, gatety, 


and courage, will always pro- 
cure him friends that wiſh him 


« a longer life; but his death is 
© not precipitated, he has lived 
„out the time allotted him in the 


„ conſtruction of the play; nor 


do I doubt the ability of Shak- 
6* ſpeare 
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et ſpeare to have continued his 
„ exittence, though ſome of his 
« ſallies are perhaps out of the 


reach of Dryden, whoſe genius 


% was not very fertile of merri- 
© ment, nor ductile to humour, 
$ but acute, argumentative, com- 
e prehenfive, and ſublime. 

% The Nurſe is one of the cha- 
& racters in which the author de- 
& lighted : he has, with great ſub- 
4c tilty of diſtinction, drawn her at 


once loquacious and ſecret, ob- 


« ſequious and inſolent, truſty and 
6 diſhoneſt. | 


His comic ſcenes are happily 
„ wrought, but bis patheric ſtrains 


&« are always polluted with ſome 
* unexpected depravations. His 
* perſons, however diſtreſſed, have 
4% a conceit left them in their miſery, a 


% meferable conceit.” 


Now for the ſeveral altera- 


tions of the foregoing piece, by 


ſeveral hands, 
122. RomEo AND JULIET. By 


a Ja. Howard, Eſq; who, as Downes, 
in his Roſcins Anglicanus, p. 22. 


tells us, altered this tragedy into 
a tragi - comedy, preſerving both 


Romeo and Juliet alive; ſo that, 


when the play was revived in Sir 
William Davenant's company, it 


was played alternately, viz, tra- 
.gical one day, and tragi-comical 


another, for ſeveral days together. 
This alteration hath never been 
printed. | 

123. Romto AND JuLIET. A 


Tragedy, reviſed and altered from 


Shakſpeare, by Mr, Theophilus 
Cibber ; firſt revived (in Sept#a- 
ber, 1744) at the Theatre in the 


Hay-Market; afterwards acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. no date [1748.] 


Subjoined to this is a ſerio-comic 


apology for part of the life of the 


author. Very. conſiderable altera- 
tions and additions were made in 
this edition; but thele agree fo ill 


with the remainder written by 
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Shakſpeare, that it is impoſſible to 
read them with any degree of ſatiſ. 


faction. 

124. RoMEO AND JuLIET, A 
Tragedy. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
12mo. 1751. The third of theſe 
alterations, which is now uni- 
verſally and repeatedly performed 
in all the Britiſh Theatres, and is 
the work of Mr. Garrick, whoſe 
perfect acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of effect, and unqueſtiona. 
ble judgment as to what will pleaſe 
an audience, have ſhewn them- 
ſelves very conſpicuouſly in this 
piece. For, without doing much 
more than reſtoring Shakſpeare to 
himſelf, and the ſtory to the No. 
vel from which it was originally 
borrowed, he has rendered the 
whole more uniform, and worked 
up the cataſtrophe to a greater de- 
gree of diſtreſs than it held in 
the original; as Juliet's awaking 
before Romeo's death, and the 
tranſports of the latter, on ſeeing 
her revive, over-coming even the 
very remembrance of the very late 
act of deſperation he bad com- 
mitted, pive ſcope for that ſudden 


_ tranſition from rapture to deſpair, 


which make the recollection, that 
he mut die, infinitely more affect - 
ing, and the diſtreſs of Juliet, as 
well as his own, much deeper than 


it is. poſſible to be in Shakſpeares 


play, where fhe does not awake 
till after the poiſon has taken its 


full effect in the dea h of Romeo, 


There is one alteration, however, 
in this piece, which, I muſt con- 
feſs, does not appear to me alto- 
gether ſo neceſſary, viz. the in- 
troducing Romeo from the begin- 
ing as in love with Juliet, where- 
as Shakſpeare ſeems to have in- 
tended, by making him at fit 
enamoured with another (Roſa- 
lind), to point out his misfortunes 
in the conſequence of one paſſion, 
as a piece of poetical juſtice 1 


J 
] 
q 
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bis inconſtancy and falſhood in 
regard to a prior attachment, as 
uliet's in ſome meaſure are for 
her breach of filial obedience, and 
her raſhneſs in the indulgence of 
a paſſion, ſo oppoſite to the na- 
tural intereſts and connections of 
her family. | 

Befides theſe, two other mana- 
gers, viz, Mr. Sheridan of the 
Dublin, and Mr. Lee of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, have each, for the 
uſe of their reſpective companies, 
made ſome ſuppoſed amendments 
in this play; but, as neither of 
them have appeared in print, I 
can give no farther account of 
them: nor of a third alteration 
by Mr. Marſh, which he has like- 
wiſe had the prudence to conceal 
from the public. 

I cannot, however, quite drop 
this ſubje without taking notice 
of one more alteration, though 
not ſo profeſſed a one of it, made 
by a more celebrated pen than any 
of thoſe I have hitherto mention- 
ed, viz. Mr, Otway, whoſe Tra- 
gedy of CAlus Marivs is found- 
ed wholly on it, and who has cal- 
led all its choiceſt beauties to en- 
graft them on the ſtock of a Ro- 


man ſtory, with which they have 


not, nor can have, the leaſt plau- 


ible connexion. Yet ſo little 


does this play ſeem to have been 
known till of very late years, that 
I have frequently, with ſurprize, 
obſerved quotations of ſome of its 
lineſt paſſages, particularly the 
inimitable deſcription of the apo- 
thecary's ſhop, made uſe of by au- 
tiors, who have attributed them 
to Otway, without ſeeming to 
have the leaſt knowledge from 
whence he took them. Yet to do 
that gentleman himſelf juſtice, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that in his 
Prologue he has confeſſed his hav- 
ing borrowed half his plot from 
lomeplay of Shak ſpeare's, although 
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he does not mention this particu- 


larly by name. 
125. ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Com. written originally in Spa- 


niſh, by that celebrated dramatic 
poet Lopez de Vega, 8vo. 1770. 

126, RouULuUs., Trag. by H. 
Johnſon, from the French of Mon- 
ſieur De La Motte, $vo, 1721. 

127. Rouurus A&D HERSI- 
LIA, or, The Sabine War, Trag. 
Anon. Acted at the Duke's Thea. 
tre, 4to. 1683. This is a very 
good play; the plot taken from 
Livy, Lib. 1. and Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, Lib. 14. The ſcene lies 
in Rome, and the Epilogue is 
written by Mrs. Behn. 

128. RomuLus AND HERSI- 
LIA. Tr. by Dr. Ralph Schomberg. 
Never printed. It was offered to 
Mr. Garrick, and we doubt not 
very properly refuſed by him. 

129. Ros ALINDA. A Muſical 
Drama, by J. Lockman; ſet to 
malic by John Chriſtopher Smith, 
and performed at Hickford's Great 
Room in Brewers«ſtreet, 4to. 1740. 
Prefixed to this is, An Enquiry 
c into the Riſe and Progreſs of 
« Operas and Oratorios, with 
« ſome Reflections on Lyric Poe- 


© try and Muſic.” - 


130. Ros aMmonD. Opera, by 
Joſeph Addiſon, 4to. 1707. The 
plot of this little piece is taken 
from the Engliſh Hiſtgry in the 
reign of Henry II. and it is ob- 
ſerved that it exceeds, in the 
beauty of the diction, any Engliſh 
e den pi of the kind. It was, 

owever, very ill ſet to muſic, hy 
which means the ſucceſs it met 
with fell far ſhort of what its 
merit might juſtly have laid a 
claim to. In the year 1767 it was 
entirely new ſet by Dr. Arnold, 
and performed at Covent-Garden, 
8vo, The ſcene is laid in Wood- 
ſtock Park. Dr. Jobafon ob- 


ſerves, that the opera of Ro/amond, 
though 
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though it is ſeldom mentioned, is 
one of the firſt of Addiſon's com- 
poſitions.” The ſubject is well 
- choſen, the fiction is pleaſing, and 
the praiſe of Marlborough, for 
which the ſcene gives opportunity, 
is, what perhaps every human ex- 


good-luek improved by genius. 
The thoughts are ſometimes great, 
and ſometimes tender; the verſi- 
cation is eaſy and gay. There 
is doubtleſs ſome advantage in the 
ſhortneſs of the lines, which there 
is little temptation to load with 
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' eellence muſt be, the product of 


1677 and 1681, 


expletive epithets. The dialogue 


ſeems commonly better than the 
ſongs, The two comic characters 
of Sir Truſty and Grideline, though 
of no great value, are yet fuch as 


the poet intended. Sir Truſty's 


account of the death of Roſamond 
is, I think, too groſsly abſurd. 
The whole drama 1s airy and ele- 
gant; engaging in its proceſs, and 


= pleaſing in its concluſion. 


131. Ros AN IA, or, Love's Ve- 
tory, Com. by James Shirley. 
This is mentioned in his poems, 
but is, I apprehend, no other, than 
The Doubtful Heir under a different 
title. 1985 

132. ThE ROSE. Com. Op. 
in two acts, performed at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1773. 
Dr. Arne, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been the author of the words alſo. 
The title page, however, aſcribes 
them to a gentleman commoner 
of Oxford. It was repreſented 
only one night. 


The muſic by 


133. RosE AND CoLIN., Com. 


Opera, by Charles Dibdin, Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1778. 


This is a ſhort piece of one act, 


tranſſated from the French piece, 
called, Roſe and Colas, 

134. RoTHtrRICc O'Connor, 
KING or Connaucur, or, The 
Diftreſs'd Princeſs, Trag. by Cha. 
Shadwell, 12 mo. 1720. This tra- 


\ 


0 
gedy was acted in Dublin, the 
title SING whiere the ſcene 
is laid, and the plot is borrowed 
from the Iriſh Hiſtorians, It is 
far from being a bad play, though, 
I think not equal to ſome of his 
comedies. - 
135. ThE Rover, or, The Ba- 
niſh'd Cavaliers. Com. in two 
parts, hy Mrs. Aphra Behn. Act. 
ed at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
Theſe two co- 
medies are both of them very en- 
tertaining, and contain much by- 
ſineſs, buſtle, and intrigue, ſup- 

rted with an infinite deal of 
ſprightlineſs. The baſis of them 
both, however, may be found on 
a peruſal of Killigrew's Dox Tno- 
MASO, or, The Wanderer, The 
ſcene of the firſt part is laid in 
Naples during the time of Car- 
aival, which is the high ſeaſon 
for gallantry 3 and that of the ſe- 
cond at Madrid. 

136. THE Rover, or, Hajji- 
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ban) 


Sa To =DnssHt , woe 


m. 


neſs at Laſt. A dramatic Paſtoral, T! 
deſigned for the theatre, but never co: 
ated, by Samuel Boyce, 410. pc: 
1752, . | Wa 
137. THE ROVER REcL aim vl eve 
Com. Anonym. 1691. This play poi 
I do not find mentioned any wherq . 
but in The Britiſh Theatre. * 
138. THE Roving Hus zAuq 4 
REcLaim'pd. A Comedy, aur i. 
by a Club of Ladies, in V indica © 
of vertuous Plays, 4to. 1704. Thi * 
play was never acted, nor do & 
find it in any of the Catalogues WM n 
yet Coxeter has it with the abord ur 
full title, in his MS. Notes. 2 
130. TRE RounD-HE ADs, 0 and 
The Good Old Cauſe, Com. b. app! 
Mrs. Behn. Add at the Duke 90 
Theatre, 4to. 1682, Great par 
both of the plot and language 0 und: 
this play is borrowed from Tat © T 
ham's Comedy, called, The Run 
Yet, to do Mrs. Behn juſtice, h He \ 
has very much improved on hf worl 
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original, having drawn the Rownd- 
heads, whoſe characters it was the 
rincipal deſign of both to expoſe, 
in much higher calours than her 
predeceſſor was able to do. The 
ſcene, London, 
140. Tux Rovr. 
two acts. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
gro. 1758. This very inſignifi- 
cant little piece made its firſt ap- 
pearance for the benefit of the 
Marine Society, and was ſaid to be 
written by a Perſon of Auality, and 
preſented to that charity, without 
the leaſt view to private emolu- 
ment, In ſome little time after- 
wards, however, this boaſted per- 
fon of diſtinction turned out to 
be no other than the 7u/7r:ous Dr. 
Hill (of whom ſee ſome further 
mention under OxPH EUS), whoſe 
diſinteręſted motives to public bene- 


volence terminated at laſt in a de- 
mand on the managers for a pri- 
vate benefit to himſelf, by a ſe- 


cond repreſentation of the piece. 
This claim was in ſome meaſure 
complied with, the piece being 
performed a ſecond time, though it 
was hiſſed and hooted throughout 
every ſcene, The acknowledged 
powers of its author, 


Spargere qui ſomnos cantuque manuque ſolebat, 
had no ſucceſs in quieting the au- 
dience; 8 


= nec guid eum juvere in vulnera cantus 
Somniferi „ aut Marſis quæſitæ in montibus 
herbœ. 


Smart, in his Halliad, has charac- 


terized the Doctor in the following 


line, which is equally bitter, witty, 
and philoſophical; and may be 
applied to his farce as properly as 
to himſelf, the former, during its 
ſhort exiſtence on the tape, being 
undoubtedly | | 
®Th' inſolvent tenant of incumber'd 
es ſpace.” | | 
He who has read only the preſent 
work of Hill will not think the 


Farce of 


of merit. The ſcene of it is laid 


[39 1]. 
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ſatire of his opponent was too 
ſevere, any more than that of Mr. 
Garrick, who, on the repreſenta- 
tion of the Rout, produced the 
following epigram : | 
« For phyſic and farces, his equal there 
cc ſcarce is; c : 
“His farces are phyſic, his phyſic a 
6 farce is.“ 

141. ThE ROYAL CAPTIVE. 
Trag. by John Maxwell, being 
blind, 8 vo. 1745. Printed at 
Vork for the benefit of the author. 

142. THE ROYAL CAPTIVES. 
Trag. Acted at the Hay-Market, 
8vo. 1729. This play is taken 


from Euripides, and met with no 


ſucceſs in the repreſentation. In 
the preface the author complains 
that his piece was performed very 
imperfectly, ſome ſcenes being 
left out, and others ſo intolerably 
mangled, that it was impoſſible 
for any body to make any thing 
of It, 

143. Tux ROYAL CHacE, or, 
Merlin's Cave. Dram. Entertain- 
ment, introduced into the Gro- 
teſque Pantomine of Jupiter and 
Europa. Acted at Covent-Garden, 


8vo. 1736. The words by Mr. 
Phillips. . 5 
144. TRE ROYAL Croicst, A 


Play, by Sir Robert Stapleton. 
Entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners* Company Nov. 29, 1653 ; 
but apparently not printed. 
145, Tus ROYAL ComBar, 
Com. by John Ford. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers Com- 
pany June 29, 1660; but proba- 
bly not printed, it being amongſt 
thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ſervant. | 
146. TuE Royar CONVERT. 
Trag. by N. Rowe, 4to. 1707» 
This play, though not ſo often 


acted as ſome others of this au- 


thor's pieces, is far from falling 
ſhort of any one of them in point 


In 
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in the kingdom of Kent, and the 
fable ſuppoſed to be in the time of 
Hengift, and about twenty years 
after the firſt invaſion of Britain 
by the Saxons. The characters of 
Redogune and Ethelinda are ve 
finely contraſted, as are alſo thoſe 
of Hengiſt and Aribert; the inci- 
dents are intereſting; the lan- 
guage occaſionally ſpirited and 
tender, yet every where poetical; 
and the cataſtrophe affecting and 
truly dramatic. Nor do I know 
any reaſon why it ſhould not be as 
great a favourite as either Jane 
Shore or The Fair Penitent, unleſs 

that its being founded on a religi- 
ous plan renders it leſs agreeable 
to the general taſte of an audience, 
than thoſe ſtories where love is in 
ſome meaſure the baſis of the diſ- 
treſs. It was acted at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Hay-Market, and 
with but ſmall. ſucceſs, if we may 
judge from the motto to it, Lau- 
datur & alzet, | 
Dr. Johnſon obeſerves, that the 
Fable of this play is drawn from an 
obſcure and barbarousage, towhich 
fictions are moſt eaſily and pro- 
perly adapted; for when objects 


are imperfectly ſeen, they eaſily 


take forms from imagination. The 
ſcene lies among our anceſtors in 
our own” country, and therefore 
very eaſily catches attention. Ro- 
 dogthe is a perſonage truly tra- 
gical, of high ſpirit, and violent 
paſſions, great with tempeſtuous 
dignity, and wicked with a foul 
that would have been heroic if it 
had been virtuous. Rowe does not 
always remember what his charac- 
ters require. In Tamerlane, there is 
ſome ridiculous mention of the 
God of Love; and Rodogune, a 
ſavage Saxon, talks of Venus, and 
the eagle that bears the thunder of 
Jupiter. This play diſcovers its 


own date, by a prediction of the 


4 340 J 


or, Great Baſftard. Tragi - Com. 


4to. 1690. The title-page of this 
piece plainly ſhews the ſubject, 


—_— 
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Union, in imitation of Cranmer'; 
prophetic promiſes to Heury le 
Eighth, The anticipated bleſſings 
of Union are not very naturally 
introduced, nor very happily ex- 
preſſed. | | | 

Mr. Gibbon (Hiſtory of the 
Roman Empire, vol. III. p. 627.) 
ſays, that Procopius may have ſug- 
geſted to Mr. Rowe the character 
and ſituation of Rodogune in this 
tragedy. „ 

147. Tux RovyaAL Cucxord, 


\ 


4to. 1693. This is nothing more 
than a tranſlation from the Ger- 
man, by Mr. Paul Vergerius, and 
was never ated. It is taken from 
a book, called The Secret Hiftory of 
Lewis XIV. of France. 
148. THE ROYAL FLIGHT, or, 
The Conqueſt of Ireland, A Farce, 


| 
and ſcene of it, it being evidently ] 
deſigned to ridicule the conduct 
of the unfortunate King James Il. 
in his abdication; and the author e 
has drawn moſt of his charaQers / 
without any diſguiſe or modeſty, 

149. ThE ROYAL GARLAND. 7 
An occaſional Interlude, in honour 1 
of his Daniſh Majeſty, performed 1 
at Covent -Garden, 8vo. 1768. L 

150. Tux RoyaLlisT, Com. b 
by Thomas Durfey. Acted at the m 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1682. This bt 
play met with good ſucceſs, but WM it 
like moſt of our author's pieces is WW ar 
collected from novels; Camillas WM 
tricks of impoſing on her hul- WM or 
band Sir Oliver Old-Cut, for the WM 17 
love of Sir Charles Kinglove, 18 WM to 
borrowed from Boccace's Deccan II 
Dec. 7. Nov. 9, and the ſong WM fro 
of Hey Boys up go we, in the fourth W Br 
act, tiolen from an eclogue, print: ter 
ed in 4to. 1644. called 7% Hbe— pet 
pherd's Oracle. : | 2 

161, TE ROYAL KING AK i 1 

| uk Op 


8 


" ** 


Für Lor al SUBJECT. Tragi- 
Com. by 1 homas Heywood, 4to. 
1637. This play was acted with 
great applauſe. The plot very 


much reſembles, and is probably 
. borrowed from, Fletcher's Loyar 


SUBJECT. The ſcene, London. 
152. TRE ROYAL MaARRIAGE. 
A Ballad Opera, of three acts. 
Anonymous. 8. 1736. 
piece was never performed, but 
written in compliment to the mar- 
riage between his late Royal High- 
neſs Frederick Prince of Wales, 


and Princeſs Auguſta, of Saxe- 


gotha, the late princeſs-dowager 
of Wales. 2% = 
153. Tux Rorar MarTYR, 
or, King Charles the Firft, by Alex- 
ander Fyfe, 4to. 1709. This play 
wus never acted, but the ſubject 
ſpeaks itſelf. 

154. The True Deſcription of a 
Ror Al. MasqQUE, preſented. at 
Hampton-Court on the eighth of 
January, 1604. This piece was 
perſonated by the Queen, and 
eleven of her ladies of honour, 
Anomymous, 4to. 1694. Þ 

15 5. THE Rovar MASTER. 
Tragi-Com. by Ja. Shirley, 4to. 
1638. This play was acted at the 
Theatre in Dublin, and before the 
Lord Lieutenant at the Caſtle; and 
by the ſeveral copies of compli- 
mentary verſes prefixed to it, 
being no leſs than ten in number, 
it is probable that it met with 
applauſe. The ſcene, Naples. 

156. Tux Royar MExCHANT, 


or, The Beggar's Buſh. Com. 4to. 


1706. by H. N. (I imagine this 
to be Henry Norris the comedian). 
This play is only an alteration 
ftom Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Bz OAR's Bus n, and in this al- 
tered form has been frequently 
2 The ſcene is laid in 

anders. . * 

157. Tur ROYAL MERCHANT. 
Opera, by Thomas Hall, ſounded 

Vor. II. „ 


_ 
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This 
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on Beaumont and Fletcher. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 1768. 
158. Txt ROYAL MischrEr. 
Trag. by Mrs. De la Riviere Man- 
ley. Acted by his Majeſties ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1606. The plot, as 
the author herſelf informs us in 
her preface, is taken from a ſtory 
in Sir John Chardin's Travels ; 
but ſhe has improved the cata- 
ſtrophe, by puniſhing the criminal 
characters for their illicit amours, 
whereas in the original tale they 
are ſuffered to eſcape. The alle- 
gories in it are juſt, the metaphors 
beautiful, and the Ariſtotelian ru'es 
of the drama ſtrictly adhered to. 
The ſcene, the Caſtle of Phaſia, 
in Libardian. | | | 
159. The ROYAL SHEPHERD. 
Opera, by Richard Rolt. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, '8vo. 1764. Taken 
from Metaſtaſio. The flory, that 
of Alexander the Great delivering 
Sidon from the Tyrant Strato. It 
met with no ſucceſs. | 
160. Ror AL. SHEPHERDESS, 
Tragi-Com. by Thomas Shad- 
well. Acted at the Duke of Vork's 
Theatre, 4to. 1669. This play is 
not Shadwell's own, being, as he 
himſelf acknowledges in his Epiſtle 
to the reader, taken from a co- 
medy written by M. Fountain, 
called The Rewards Virtue. It 
met, however, with conſiderable 
applauſe. The ſcene lies in Ar- 


cadia. 


161. TE ROYAL SHEPHERDS, | 
Paſtoral, of three acts, by fofias 
Cunningham, 8vo. 1765. | 

162. ThE ROTAL SLAVE. 
Tragi-Com. by William Cart- 
wright, 4to. 1639. 4to. 1640. and 
8vo. 1651. The firſt repreſenta- 
tation of this play was by the 
ſtudents of Chriſt-Church in Ox- 


ford, before King Charles I. and 


his Queen, on the zoth of Auguſt, 

1036. And it is very remarkable, 

that Dr, Buſby (afterwards the very 
Y | celebrated 


„„ * 


w | ——_ 
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eclebrated maſter of Weſtminſter- 


3 FO ſchool), who acted a principal part 
in it. ſignalized himſelf fo greatly, 


V as did alſo many of his fellow- 
> 


ſtudents, and the play gave on 

+ NJ the whole ſuch general ſatisfac- 
JS, tion to their Majeſties and the 
NN : Court, and that not only for the 
nobleneſs of ſtyle in the piece it 

1 8 ſelf, and the ready addreſs and 


8 Err carriage of the performers, 
8 


£97, 


t alſo for the pomp of the ſcene- 
ry, the richneſs of the habits, and 
the excelleney of the ſongs, which 

Þ were ſet by that admirable com- 
poſer, Mr. Henry Lawes, that it 
was univerſally acknowledged to 

, > exceed every thing of that nature 
N that had been ſeen We, The 

(EC) ueen, in particular, was ſo ex- 

I J n eee it, that her 

V curioſity was excited to ſee her 

| own ſervants, whoſe profeſſion it 


1 I QR was, repreſent the ſame piece, in 
1 Ob order to be able, from compari- 


y fon, to form a juſt idea of the real 
T merit of the performance ſhe had 
VV N already been witneſs to, For 
1 which purpoſe ſhe ſent for the 
ſcenes and habits to Hampton- 


| regular actors to repreſent the 
Þ - > ſame, when, by general conſent of 

| D every one preſent, the judgement 
3 was given in favour of the literary 
#8 N performers, though nothing was 
8 wanting on the ſide of the author, 
| to inform the actors as well as the 

ö fſcholars, in what belonged to the 
Naben and delivery of each part; 

nor can it be imagined that there 

was any deficiency in point of 
execution in the former, ſince ſo 
T moch of their reputation muſt 
A. have been dependent on their 
> ſhewing a ſuperiority on that oc- 
caſion. The 9 and epi- 
logues, written for both theſe te- 
3 are printed with the 
ays | N 

ba 163. THE ROYAL SUPPLI- 
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JT Court, and commanded her own. 


this play, though not 


A 
ANTS. Trag. by Dr. Delap. Ad- 
ed at Drury-Lane, '8vo. 1781, 
This nine-nights* play is taken 
from the Heraclidæ of Euripides. 

164. Tux Royat Vorace, 
or, The Iriſh Expedition, Tragi- 
Com. Acted in the years 1689 
and 1690, 4to. 1690. The ſcene 
of this piece is laid in various 
places in Ireland; nor can any one 
be at a loſs to know the ſubje& 
of it, who has the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of theſe king- 
doms during that period. It was 
never acted. | 


165. RuDpgeNns, Com. tranſ- 


| lated from Plautus, by Lawrence 


Echard, 1694. This play, toge- 
ther with ns. +" Ph 8 <6 — 
author, are publiſhed in a pocket 
volume, and dedicated to Sir 
Charles Sedley. Mr. Echard has 
alſo added critical remarks to each 
piece, and a parallel drawn between 
the writings of Plautus and Te- 
rence, the latter of which, as J 
have obſerved in another place, he 
has given the world a compleat 


tranflation of. 


166. Ru LE A WIFE AND 
HAVE A Wirz. Com. by John 
Fletcher. Acted by his Majeſty's 
ſervants, 4to. 1640. This is 2 
very pleaſing play, and is fre- 
quently acted at this time. The 
plot of Leon's feigned ſimplicity, 
in order to gain Margaretta for a 
wife, and his immediate return 
to- the exertion of a ſpirited be- 
haviour for the controul of her, 
create an agreeable ſurprize, and 
are truly dramatical, The cha- 
raters of Eſtifania and the Cop- 
per Captain are alſo well drawn 
ard lively ſupported. In a word, 
perfectly 


regular, may undoubtedly ſtand 
in a rank of merit ſuperior to 
much the greateſt part of thoſe 
which are daily preſented on our 
ſtage, and that with K 

| ens 


ans ads a 


. 


OE 
kens of approbation. The laſt 
a& of this piece, and indeed many 


other parts of it, received great 


improvements from the hand of 
Mr.. Garrick, by whom it was 
adapted to the flage, and whoſe 
excellent performance of the part 
of Leon will be long remembered 
with pleaſure. 

167. Tus Rune, or, The Mrr- 
rour of the late Times. Com. by 
John Tatham. Acted at Dorſet- 
Court, 4to. 1660. This piece was 
written ſoon after the Reſtoration; 


and the author, being a ſteady 


royaliſt, has endeavoured to paint 
the Puritans in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt contemptible colours. This 
lay was revived with alterations 
by Mrs. Behn, for which, See 
RouNDHEADS. + * 
168. The famous Tragedie 


% Rumy. Shewing how ſhe was 
e brought to bed of a monſter, 
« with her terrible pangs, bitter 
« teeming, hard labour, and la- 
% mentable travell, from Portſ- 
% mouth to Weſtminſter, and the 
« oreat miſery ſhe hath endured 
« by her ugly, deformed, ill- ſna- 
* pen, baſe»begotten brat, or imp 


8 A 


t. FF nt SACRIFICE. Trag. 

by Sir Francis Fane, 4to. 
1680. This play was never act- 
ed, the author having long before 


devoted himſelf to a country life, 


and wanting patience to attend 
the leiſure of the ſtage. It met, 
however, with the higheſt appro- 
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„year 1648. 
© ſented on a burning ſtage, at 


political, and of no value. 


© of the Life and Death of Mrs. 


| W (and probably might af- 


R U 

« of reformation, and the great 
« care and wonderful pains taken 
«© by Mr. London Midwife, Mrs. 
“ Haſleripgg, Nurſe Goſſip Vaine, 
««. Goflip Scot, and her man Lite- 
« ſum, Goſſip Walton, Goſſip 
« Martin, Goſſip Nevil, Goflip 


„ Lenthal, ſecluded Goſſip's Ap- 


« prentices, Together with the 


$6 exceeding great fright ſhe took 


te at a free parliament: and the 
„fatal end of that grand tyrant 
O. C. the father of all mur- 
« thers, rebellions, treaſons, and 
„ treacheries, committed fince the 
As it was pre- 


« Weſtminſter, the 29th of May 


„1660. 4to. 1600.“ This long 


title is prefixed to a trifling piece 
of eight pages, which is entirel 
169. Tux Runaway. Com. 
by Mrs. Cowley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo, 1776. This piece is 
ſuppoſed to have received ſome 
touches from the pen of Mr. Gar- 
rick, to which gentleman the au- 
thoreſs acknowledges her obliga- 
tions in a Dedication, It was per- 
formed with a confiderable degree 
of ſucceſs. | 


5A 


bation from bis contemporary 


writers ; three of whom, viz. Mr. 
Tate, Mr. Robins, and Mrs. Behn, 
have paid it the tribute of com- 
plimentary verſes, which are pub- 
liſhed with it. The plot is found- 
ed on the ſtory of Bajazet and 'Ta- 
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ford the hint to Mr. Rowe, of his 
. admirable Tragedy of Tamerlaze) 
for which ſee the Life of Tamer- 
Lane, by M. D'Aſſigny; the ſame 
by P. Pe 

 Hiyftory of the Life of Bajazet the 
firſt, and ſeveral other writers. 


rondini, Knolles's Turk;/b 


The ſcene in a revolted Fort in 


China, : 
2. Tux SACRIFICE, or, Cu- 
pid's Vagaries, Maſque, by Ben- 
3 ou Victor. Never acted, 8 vo. 
1770. 


3. Tux Sachtricg or Ip I- 
GENIA. Entertainment of Mu- 


fic, performed at the New Wells, 
near the London Spaw, Clerken- 


well, 12mo. 1750. To this piece 
are added the ſongs of a Panto- 


mime, called, Harleguin Mounte- 
bank, or, The Squire Electriſied. 
The muſic by Dr. then Mr. Arne. 


4. Tus Sad ONE. Trag. b 


Sir John Suckling, 8vo. 1646. 
This play was never acted, having 
deen left by the author unfiniſh- 
ed. In ſhort, it is rather a ſketch 
or ſkeleton of a play, than an en- 
tire piece; for though it conſiſts 
of five acts, and ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of a cataſtrophe, yet 
none of thoſe acts are of more 


than half the uſual length ; nor is 
the ſubject of any one ſcene fo 
much extended on, as.it is appa- 


rent it was the author's intention 


to have done. The ſcene lies in 


Sicily 


A Tale of Robin Hood. A Paſtoral, 
by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1640. This 


piece is printed among this wri- 


_  ter's works, but was never acted, 
as it was left imperfe& by him at 
his death, only two acts and part 
of a third being finiſhed. The 

| ſcene is in Sherwood, conſiſting of 


a landſcape, of a foreſt, hills, val- 


leys, cottages, a caſtle, a river, 


Paſtures, herds, flocks ;—all full 


ESE 


pool. 


5. Tak Sap SHEPHERD, or, 
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of country ſimplicity.— Robin 
Hood's bower, his well ;— the 
Witch's Dimble, the Swine'ard's 
Oak, and the Hermit's Cell. | 

6. Tax SaiLors FARZWEII, 
or, The Guinea outfit Com. of 


three acts, by Thomas Boulton, 


12mo. 1768. Printed at Liver- 
7. Tak SAILORS Ovzxa, or, 
A Trip to Jamaica, I amo. 1745. 

8. SAinNT ALBONS.. Trag. by 
James Shirley, was entered on the 


books of the Stationers* Company, 
Feb. 14, 1639, by William Cooke; 


but, I believe, not printed. 
9. Salix T CICILY, or, The Con- 

werted Twins, A Chriſtian Trag. 

by E. M. 4to. 1676. For the 


ſtory, ' conſult Euſebius, Baronius, 
Epiphanius, and other writers of 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and the va- 
rious collections of the Saints 


Lives, publiſhed by authors of the 


Romiſh church. Scene, Rome, 


It was publiſhed by M. Medbourne, 


10. SAINT GEORGE FOR ENG» 


LAND, a play, by W. Smithe, 


appears to have been among thoſe 


deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's 


ſervant. | 1 

It. SaivT HELENA, or, The 
Ne of Love, Muſical Entertain- 
ment, by Captain Edward Thomp- 
ſon. Acted at Richmond, and 


once at Drury-Lane, 1776. Not 


printed. 

12. SAINT James's PaRK. C. 
Anonym. BSvo. 1733. This is 2 
moſt paltry piece, and was never 
acted. F 
13. SAINT PATRICK FOR IxE- 
LAND. Hiſtorical Play, by James 
Shirley, 4to. 1640. This play is 
mentioned as Shirley's by all the 
writers, and they all ſpeak of it 
as a firſt part, which it is alſo cal- 
led in the title-page, and the pro- 


miſe of a ſecond part is given in the 


Prologue, Yet none of them pre- 
tend 
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part was ever executed or not, ex- 


eepting Gildon, who poſitively aſ- 


ſerts that ſuch ſecond part was 
deſigned by the author for the 
prefs, but never publiſhed, 'For 
the plot of the play, ſee Bede's 
Life of St. Patrick, and others of 
the Romiſh Legends, The play 
is now in print, and common! to 
be met with in Treland, it having 
been republiſhed there, about thirty 
years ago, by Mr. Chetwood. 

14. SainT PaTRick's Dar, 
or, The Scheming Lieutenant, Farce, 
by Richard Brinfley Sheridan, 
Eſq. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
May 2, 1775. Not printed, This 
piece was originally repreſented 
at the benefit of Mr. Clinch, who 
ſeems to have been favoured with 
it in confequence of his perform- 


ance of the Iriſhman in Mr. She- 


ndan's play of The Rivals. 

15. SALISBURY PLAIN, Com. 
was entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company, Nov. 29, 
1653, but, I believe, not printed. 

16. SALMACIDA SPOLIA,. A 


Maſque. Anonym. 4to. 1639. This. 


Maſque, though printed without 
any author's name to it, ought to 
be arranged among the works of 
dir William Davenant, ſince what- 
ever was either ſpoken or ſung in 
it was written by that gentleman. 
It was preſented by the King and 


Queen's Majeſties at Whitehall on 


Tueſday the 21ſt of Jauuary 1639, 
The ſcenes and machines, with 
their deſcriptions and ornaments, 
were invented by Inigo Jones, 


and the muſic compoſed by Mr. 


Lewis Richard. | / 


: 


17. Tas Sarortay Squire, 


or, The Zoyous Miller. A Dramatic 


Tale, by E. Dower, 8vo. 1729. 
The author of this piece has an- 
nexed to it the reaſons for its not 
making its appearance on the 
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tend to know whether ſuch ſecond 
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ſtage, which, with the true viru- 
lence of a diſappointed poet, he 
attributes to party, bigotry, and 
malevolence in the manager who 
refuſed it, 
ever of the gentleman ſo accuſed, 


it will be needful only to peruſe 
. the piece itſelf, to find much more 


ſubſtantial reaſons for that re- 


jeQion than thoſe which its au- 


. thor has aſſigned. 


: 18. SAMPSON 3 TRE: A 
ramatic poem, by John Milton, 
8vo, 1670. This ages is written 
in imitation of the Greek tragic 
poets, more particularly ÆEſchylus. 
The meaſure is not regular, be- 
ing compoſed of every kind indiſ- 
criminately blended together. The 
ſpeaking. ſcenes are relieved and 
explained by Choruſes, and all the 
regular conſtraint of diviſion into 
acts and ſcenes is totally avoided, 


the poem having never been in- 


tended by the author for the ſtage, 
who ſtrongly laboured to render it 
admirable for the cloſet. So no- 
ble, ſo juſt, ſo elegant, ſo poetical 
is the diction of it, that the great 
Mr. Dryden, whoſe imagination 
might be ſuppoſed to be equal to 
that of any man, has transferred 
many thoughts of this piece intq 
his tragedy of Aureng-zebe, The 
foundation of the ſtory is in holy 
writ, ſee Judges, ch. xiii, and the 


ſcene is laid at or near the gates 


of Gaza. I remember to have 
ſeen in the poſſeſſion of a gentle- 
man in Dublin (on Mr. Dixon) 
an alteration of this poem, ſaid by 
himſelf to be his own, ſo as to 
render it fit for the ſtage; and the 
ſame gentleman alſo ſhewed me a 
bill for the intended performance 
(which was, through ſome diſpute 
among the proprietors of the thea- 
tre, entirely laid afide) in which, 
from. the number of characters, 
and the apparent ſtrength to ſup⸗ 
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In vindication how- _ 


We SA 
port them, it appeared to have 
oe caſt io the greateſt advan- 
tage poſſible, every performer of 


importance, whether actor, ſinger, 


or dancer, having ſomewhat allot- 
ted to them towards the illuſtra- 
tion of it. This repreſentation, if 


Imiſtake not, was intended for the | 
5 thinking it a- miſtake, as I have 


On OE I OY 
19. Sancno Ar Cour, or, 


The Mock Governor, An Opera Co- 
me, though long intimate in the 


medy, by James Ayres, 8vo. 1742. 


The title of this piece ſufficiently 


points out the plan of it. It was 
intended to be acted at Drury- 
Lane, and in the preface great 
complaints are made againſt the 


manager for not bringing it on the 


age. 


old play was firſt preſented before 
Queen Elizabeth on a Shrove- 


Tueſday, and afterwards at the 


Black-Friers Theatre. The plot 
18 taken from one of Ovid's E- 
piſtles. In this firſt edition, and 
another in 1591, the author's name 
is omitted, and the piece was by 
ſome means or other attributed to 
Mr. Richard Edwards. This miſ- 
take, however, is rectiſied by the 
edition of 1632, in which this and 


five more plays by the ſame author 
were all publiſhed together in one 


volume in twelves. The prologue 
and epilogues to them all are writ- 
ten in proſe. | | | 
21. SATIROMASTIX, or, The 
Uniruſſing of .the humourous Poet. 
Acted publickly by the Lord Cham- 
berlain's ſervants, and privately 
by the children of Paul's, 4t0. 1602. 
by Thomas Dekker. This is no 
more than a retaliation on Ben 
Jonſon, who, in his Poetaßter, had 
ſeverely and with a good deal cf 
ill-nature laſhed our author under 
the character of Cxiſpinus, which 
he has in this play returned by in- 
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20. Saptio and Puao. Com. 
by John Lyly, 4to. 1584. This 


nin 
Fial. 


two volumes, 8 vo. 


8 1 
troducing Ben under the title of 
Jͤĩð ͥſ 
22. TAE SAVAGE, or, The Force 


of Nature, 8vo. 1736. This piece, 
which was never acted, 1s inſerted 
by the author of The Britiſh Theatre 


among the writings of Mr. James 
Miller; yet I can by no means help 


not che ſeaſt remembrance of ſuch 
a piece being ever mentioned to 


family, as being his. By the title 
it is apparently a tranſlation, or 


ſomewhat like it, of The Arliguin 


Sauvage of Mr. De L'Iſle; and 3 


Mr. Miller the year before had 
made uſe of every valuable inci- 


dent of that piece in a comedy he 


had brought on the ſtage, but 


which failed of ſucceſs, called Art 


and Nature, it is not very probable 


that he ſhould ſo immediately af- 
terwards proceed on the ſame plan 
again, or put himſelf to the trou- 


ble of a tranſlation for the preſs 


alone, of a piece which he had but 
juſt before paraphraſed and ex: 
tended upon for the ſtage, It is 
therefore much more probable that 
it was the work of ſome other per- 
ſon, who imagined that on the 
ſtrength of Mr. Miller's play it 
might not be diſagreeable to the 
public to ſee Mr. De L'Ifle's farce 
in its original form, I imagine 
this piece was never printed, though 
it is advertiſed with other plays, 
printed for J. Watts, at the begin- 
of Havard's King Cbarles the 


23. SAVL. Trag. by Aaron Hill, 
Of this intended tragedy the author 
finiſhed no more than one act, 
which is to be found in the laſt 
volume of his works publiſhed in 


24. King Savi. Trag. written 
by a deceaſed perſon of honour, 
and now made public at the re- 


guet 
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queſt of ſeveral men of quality, who 


have highly approved of it, 4to. 


1703. This play is dedicated 

y e Henry Playford 2 
the Counteſs of Burlington, who 
is therein ſaid to be related to the 
noble perſon who was ſuppoſed to 
be the author of it. I know not 


on what foundation, but this play 


has been aſcribed to Dr. Trapp. 
25. SauL AND JONATHAN. 


Trag. by Edward Crane, of Man- 
cheſter, 8 vo. 1761. Printed at 
Mancheſter, in a volume of Poetical 
Miſcellanies, by the ſame author. 

26. SAWNEY. THE Scor, or, The 


Taming of the Shrew, Com. by John 


Lacy. Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1098. 4to. 1708. This is only an 
alteration, without much amend- 


ment, of Shakſpeare's comedy of 
the laſt- mentioned title. 


William Havard, 8vO. 1733. This 


play is founded on the ſame plan 


with Lillo's Chriftian Hero, being 


built on the life of the famous 
George Caſtriot, king- of Epirus, 
who, on account of his illuſtrious 


actions, which in great meaſure 


reſembled thoſe of Alexander the 
Great, had the title of Scanderbeg 
(or Lord Alexander) univerfally al- 
lowed, to him. It was acted at the 
Theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
but with no very good ſucceſs. 

28. SCANDERBEG, or, Lowe and 
Liberty. by Thomas Whincop, 8vo. 
1747. This tragedy has the ſame 
foundation for its plot with the laſt- 
mentioned one, but has kept much 
cloſer to the hiſtory. It was never 
acted, but was publiſhed by ſub- 
{cription after the author's death, 
for the benefit of the widow. An- 
nexed to it is a liſt of the Engliſh 
dramatic authors, with ſome ac- 
count of their lives and writings, 
which, though in general fuller 
than molt of the liſts of that kind, 
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b It met, 
however, with very good ſucceſs. 
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by coming down nearer to the 
preſent time, yet is by no means 
either compleat or correct. In the 
preface great fault is found with 
Mr. Havard's play above-mention- 
ed, and ſome cenſure thrown on 
Mr. Lillo, and an infinuation gi- 
ven of his not having acted with 


perfect candour to the author; but 
with what juſtice I ſhall not pre- . 


tend to determine. 
29. SCARAMOUCH, 4 Pbiloſo- 


pber, HARLEQUIN, 4 Schoot- Boy, 
Bravo, Merchant, and Magici- 


an. Com. by Edward Ravenſ- 
eroft. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. 4to. 1677. The author 


boaſts of having written this piece 


after the Italian manner, and by 
that means brought a new ſpecies 
of drama on the Engliſh ſtage; but 
complains in his prologue of hav- 
ing been foreilalled by the repre- 
ſentation of Otway's Cheats of 
Scapin, at the Duke's houſe. Yer 
it is certain that this comedy is 
made up of the compounded plots 
of three plays of Moliere, viz. 


The Marriage Force; The Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme ; and The Fourberies de 
Scapin, Nay, Langbaine goes ſa. 
far as to challenge the author to 
prove any part of a ſcene in it that 


can be called the genuine offspring 


of his own brain, ſtyling him ra- 
ther the midwife than parent of 
the piece. 

30. TuE SCHEMERS, or, The 
City Maich, Com. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1755. This 1s Jaſper 
Maine's City Match altered, and 
was both acted and printed for the 
benefit of the Lock-Hoſpital. The 
alterer is ſaid to have been William 
Bromfield, Eſq, 

31. Tus Scuguize VALET, 
or, Brother and Ser. Interlude, 
extracted from Moliere, printed ia 
The Theatrical Muſeum, 8 vo. 1776. 

32. THE SCHOLAR, Com, by . 
Richard Lovelace. Acted at Glou- 
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_ cefler-Haſl and Saliſbury- Court. 


Not printed. | 5 
33. Taz School, Box, or, The 
Comical Rival. A Com. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 40. 1707. This 


comedy is little more than the plot 
of Major Rakiſh and his Son, and 


under which appearance it had 
better ſucceſs than the entire co- 


medy, and is now frequently per- 


formed]; whereas the other has been 
long thrown entirely aſide. The 
characters of Young Rakiſh and 


the Major are themſelves in great 
meaſure to be conſidered as co- 
pies, as any one may be convinced 
who will carefully examine Car- 


lifle's Foriune Hunters, the cha- 


racter of Daredevil in Otway's 
Soidiers Fortune, and thoſe of Sir 
Thomas Revel and his Son in 


Mountford's Greencbſeh Park. 


3 nn Sendo, Boy's 
% MASQUE, by Thomas Spate- 
„% man. Deſigned for the Diver- 
% ſion of Youth and their Excite» 
% ment to Learning, Svo. 1747.” 


+5. Fix School rox ACTION, 


” . 


Com. by Sir Richard Steel, leit 


unfiniſhed by him at his death. - 
36. Tak School rox ELo- 


QUENCE. Interlude by Mrs, Cow- 
ley. Acted at Drury-Lane, April 4, 
1780, for Mr. Brereton's benefit. 
Not printed. This piece was in- 
tended to ridicule the number of 
diſputing ſocieties, which at this 
time were opened and frequented. 


37. THE School pox Fa- 


THERS, Com. Opera, by Iſaac 


Bickerflaffe, Acted at Drury- Lane, 


8vo, 1770. This is only Lionel and 
Nariſa, with ſome {light altera- 
tions. + . f 

38. Tre ScnoorL roR GUAR- 
DIAN3, Cem. by Arthur Murphy, 
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Maris, 
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Eſq, Acted at Covent- Garden, 
8vo. 1767. This comedy is taken 
from three plays of Moliere's, vi 
LiEcole des Femmes, L'Etourdie, ani 
L' Ecole des Maris, It lingered on 
the ſtage for ſix nights, and then 


was laid aſide. 
the Widow Manlove in Woman's 
Wit, or The Lady in Faſhion, a 
comedy, written by the ſame au- 
_ thor, taken verbatim, and thrown 
by itſelf into the form of a farce, 


39. A SCHOOL FOR HvsnavDs, 
Com. by J. Ozell. This is only a 
tranſlation of Moliere's Ecole des 


@, 4 


Com. by W. Whitehead. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1762. This 


is the laſt dramatie work but one of 
our preſent laureat, and his firſt 
attempt in the walks of comedy. 
In an advertiſement prefixed to it, 
he acknowledges it to have re- 


ceived its firſt foundation in a 
dramatic piece written, but not 
intended for the ſtage, by M. de 
Fontenelle, to whoſe memory he 


dedicates this piece, ſubſeribin 
himſelf a Lower of Simplicity, What 


to be claſſed in is ſomewhat diffi» 
cult to determine, ſince, though it 
is ſtyled a comedy, the riſible far 
culties have much leſg opporty- 


nity of exertion than the tender 
feelings of the heart, and the cata- 


firophe, though happy in the main, 
and ſuitable to poetical juſlice, is 
not completely ſo, fince two amia- 
ble characters are left, the one en- 
tirely unprovided for, and the other 
in a ſituation far from agreeable, 
viz. that of only being witneſs to a 
degree of happineſs in the poſſeſ 
ſion of others, which, with reſpect 
to herſelf, ſhe muſt imagine out of 
reach, or at Jeaſt deferred'for a con- 
ſiderable period of time. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with the play 
will readily conceive that the cha- 
racters I mean are Bellmour and 


Araminta; and as to Modely, 


though he has, through the courſe 
of the piece, appeared to have foi- 
bles, yet, as they have not-ariſen 
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from. any badneſs of heart, and 
that the open ſincerity of his re- 
pentance is too apparent to every 
auditor, not to render him deſerving 
of a reſtoration to eſteem, the au- 


thor might perhaps have waived 


ſome little of his -puniſhment, and 
' reſtored his Araminta alſo to his 


arms. What the author, however, 
ſeems to have principally aimed 


at, viz. delicacy, ſentiment, and 
the conſequence of inſtruftion in 
the conduct of a generous and 
' well-placed - paſſion, he has un- 


doubtedly moſt eminently ſucceed- 


ed in. His Celia and Sir John 


Dorilant, and more eſpecially the 


latter, are characters moſt per- 


fectly amiable and worthy of imi- 


tation; and to remove at once the 


great cavil of the critics, who 


ſeemed with reſpect to this piece 
to be at a loſs where to fix a cen- 


ſure, if a dramatic piece has thoſe 
eſſential good qualities of afford- 
ing at once a ſenſibility to the 
heart, a leſſon to the underſtand- 
ing, and an agreeable amuſement 


to the ſenſes, of what importance 


is it to look back to what title the 


author has thought proper to give 


it? . 

41. THE SCHOOL FOR RAKES., 
Com. by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1769. 
This play was performed with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs. The hint of it 


was taken from Zygenie, by Monſ. 


Beaumarchais. 


442. THE School FOR SCAN- 


dal. Com. by Richard Brinſley 
Sheridan, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane 1776. Any attempt to be 
particular in the praiſe of this 
comedy, would be at once dif- 
cult and unneceſſary. No piece 
ever equalled it in ſucceſs on the 
ſtage, and very few are ſuperior to 
it in point of intrinſic merit. The 
policy of our earlieſt theatres being 


at preſent revived, The. School for 
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Scandal is ſtill unprinted, and che 
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fore eſcapes that minuteneſs of 
criticiſm of which in our idea it 
has no reaſon to be afraid. 

43- This School rox SCAN- 


DAL. Com, 8vo. 1778. A paltry, 


catchpenny, intended to be im- 
poſed on the public as the genuine 
production of Mr. Sheridan. This 
deſpicable piece is political. 


44. Tux Sexoor For Scan- 


DAL SCANDALIZED. Interlude. 
Acted at Mr. Lewis's benefit at 
Covent-Garden, March 1780, Not 
Fin POD 
45. School rox Women. C. 
by J. Ozell. This is a tranſlation 
of Moliere's Ecole dis Femmes, As 
u e 8 
46. Tak School rox Wouz e 


 CRITIC1Z'D, of a little piece called 
the Critique de P Ecole des Femmes, 
written hkewiſe by Moliere, and 


engliſhed by. the ſame gentle- 
man. Neither of theſe pieces 


was ever intended for the Engliſh 


ſtage in their preſent form, being 
only tranſlations calculated for the 
acquiring an acquaintance with 
that celebrated French poet in the 


cloſet. ji 


47. Tak School rox Wives, 


Com. tranſlated from the French 


by Robert Lloyd, and printed in 
The St. Fames's Magazine, vol. I. 
1763. This was publiſhed merely 
to ſhew how much Mr. Murph 
had borrowed in compoſing The 
May to keep him. 

48. ThE School ror WIVES. 
Com. by Hugh Kelly, Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1774. The 
hard treatment Mr. Kelly's co- 
medy of A Word to the Wiſe met 
with from the public, induced him 
to produce the preſent in the name 
of Mr. Addington. He aſſerts, 
that it is unborrowed from any 
other writer. The ſucceſs of it 
was fully equal to its merit, 

49. THE SCHOOL or COMPLI- 
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MENT: . Com. by James Shirley. 


Acted at the private houſe, Drury- 
Lane, to. 1637. 4to. 1637. and 
in 4to. 1667, under the title of 


Loan Tricks, or, The School" of Com- 
* York's Theatre in Little Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields. The author in a pro- 
| * declares this to be the Firft - 
Fruits of bis Mu . and that he meant 


nt to fear himſelf a. Faftor to the 
Scene. 


him to have been. 


Fo. School PLAN. An Inter- 
Inde. Anonymous. 


Fare little piece, which conſiſts of 


on 2 five ſcenes, was prepared for, 


Ear 


2 


5 written by 


performed i in, a private gram-. 
mar ſchool in Middleſex in the | 
A Knot of Knaves. Com, by John 
amo. 17 35. 


year. 1663, and 1 ſuppoſe was 


E maſter 
 Schoe!. 


ammar, and it is accommodated 


. to that book which the author ſays 
is of the moſt uſe. and belt au- 
A in England, viz. the 


Grammatica Regia. | 


1718. This play was acted at the 
heatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields 


with confiderable ſucceſs, and de- 


ſervedly. For though the author 


was not above nineteen years of 
age when he wrote it, yet he has 


been happy 1n his diftion, proper 
in his expreſſions, and juſt in his 
ſentiments. His plot js founded 
on hiſtorical facts, and thoſe ſuch 


as are well ſuited to form the ſub- 
ject of a dramatic piece. His ac- 
tion is uniform and entire, his 


epiſodes. judicious, his characters 


well drawn, and his unities per- 


fealy preſerved, So that, on the 
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Yet the ſucceſs the firſt at- _ 
- tempt met with probably induced 
bim to change this intention, and 
devote himſelf a very induſtrious 
one, as the multitude of plays he 
aſterwards wrote ſuficiently evinoe 


8vo. 1664. 


f the ſaid. 
it is preſented the 
ay By the chiefeſt part of 


3 


hate; it may FRAY be pro- 
nounced an excellent tragedy, con. 
formable to.the rules of the drama 


and the precepts of modern cri- 


ticiſm. = 
ments, as acted at the Duke of 


52. Tag Sen int ER. 8 
1751. Printed at Dublin, 
but it does not ear to have 
been actec. 


53. Tux Santevs.. Lapy, 


Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 


"Add at Black- Friers, 4t0. 1616, 


This play was eſteemed an exceed - 
ing good one, and even within 


very late years has been performed 
with great applauſe. 
Dryden, in his Dramatic Eſſay. 
P. 35. finds fault with it for want 
of art in the concluſion, with re- 
ference to Morecraft the uſurer, 
whoſe converſion, as he obſerves, 
ſeems a little forced. 3 ſcene 
lies in Lo | e 


don Ne | 
54. THE Scors FIG AR 8 


Tatehamy 410. 1652. 
This play is great part of it writ- 


ten in the Scotch dialect, and the 


author, who was a ſtrong Cavalier, 
and had the een deteſtation for 


the Scots, has drawn the characters 


of them and of the Puritans in this 


_ Piece in very contemptible as well 
51. SC1P10 Apzicanus. Trag. | | 
by Charles Beckiogham, 12mo. 


as hateful colours. 

55. Tax Scorrisn por irie 
PRESBYTER SLAIN BY AN ENc- 
LisH INDEPENDENT, or, The In- 
dependent's Victory over the Preſoy- 
terian Party, &C. Tragi-Com. Ano- 
nymous. 4to. 1647. This is one 
among the numerous ſarcaſtical 
pieces which the diſturbances and 


heartburnings both in church and 


ſtate of that unhappy period gave 
birth to. 

56. ThE geewrangs Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell. Acted by their 
Majeſties ſervants, 4to. 1691. This 
play contains a great deal of low 
humour; yet, although Lang- 


baine entirely acquits our * 


5 


Vet Mr. 


ps . wei.To 
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of plagiariſm with reſpect to it, the 


character of Eugenia ſeems to be 


pretty eloſely copied from Harriot, 


in Sir George Etherege's Man of . | 
RWWA o where diſgraced by ſuch ridicu- 
lous extravagances as characterize 


John Taylor the water-poet, is 
mentioned as being in the Bodleian 
library. See Hyde's Catalogue, 


58. Tar SEA Voyage, Com. 


5 Beaumont and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. 
The deſign of this play is borrowed 


from Shikſpeare's Tempo, and 


the ſcene lies, as it does in that 


play, firſt, at Sea, and afterwards. 
on a Deſert iſland. 1 was revived 
with conſiderable alterations for 


9 Tas SEARCH AFTER HAP- 


Hannah More, s vo. 1773. This 
paſtoral Was compoſed by the au- 


thoreſs at the age of eighteen years, 
and recited by a party of young 
ladies, for whoſe" uſe it was ori- 
ginally written, * | 


P. Tooſey, 8vo. 1772. 


MS. in the library of Lord Shel- 
burne, and is one of thoſe which 
eſcaped the general havock made 
by Mr. Warburton's ſervant, It 


was entered on the books of the 


Stationers' Company Sept. 9, 1653, 
but had been licenced ſo long be- 
fore as October 31, 1611. The 
name of the author in the title- 


page ſeems, from the traces of the 


letters, originally to have been 
Thomas Goff, but this is care- 
fully obliterated, and George 
Chapman ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 
which has again been blotred out 
to make. room for William Shak- 
ſpeare. The latter name, how- 
ever, is written in a modern cha- 
rater, and with ink of a different 
colour from the reſt, I do not, 
however, believe this piece to have 


CRE] 


- 57. Taz ScuLLes. A play, by 


60. SEnAsTIAN. Trag. by G. 


„ 1 


been the compoſition either of Goff 


or Chapman. It is in many parts 


"diſtinguiſhed by an elegance and 


tenderneſs ſuperior to theirs, and is 


their. known productions. From 


particular marks on the copy, it ap- 


pears to have been acted. As a ſpe- 


eimen of this curious production, 5 
the reader will hardly be diſpleaſed 


with the following extract: 
Enter the F 


«© lady lies buried. The toombe 


here diſcovered. ritchly ſett 


the worſe by Mr. Durfey in 1686. forthe. 


„ Jrant. Softlie, ſoftlie; . 
Lets give this place the peace that it rey 
é quires: = | | 


6 The vaults e' en chide our ſteps with 


„ murmuring ſounds,  - + 


As making bould ſa late: — It muſt be 


„ donne, 


e The monument wooes me; Imuſtrunne 


. and kiſſe it?: | 
cc Now truſt me if the teares do not een 
n 8 


61. us  SEconD MAipzN's „Upon the marble : What flow fpringy 
Trxactpy: This play is now in wy 


„ have I? 


cc Twas weeping to itſelf before L came. | 
« How pity ſtrikes e'en tflrough inſenſible 


things, | 


cc And makes them ſhame our dullneſs | ='Y 


© Thow howſe of ſcilence and the calmes 
Gafrelt Eu 

« After tempeſtuous life, I clayme of thee 

« A miſtres, one of the maſt beauteous 
„ fleepers:*” FEE. 

c That ever lay fo calde, not yet due to 
< thee. CS de 

c By naturall death, but cruellie forc'd 
„ hether 2 os 8 

& Many a yeare before the world could 
ſpare ner. 5 

« We miſſe her mongſt the glorics of our 
© courte, | 

«© When they be numbred up. All thy 
4e {11 ſtrength, 8 

« Thow grey-eyde monument, ſhall not 
keep her from us. 


6 Strike, villaines, thoe the eccho raile 


sc us all 


© Into ridiculous deafnes; pierce the 


+ 7:1 SE 22wes | 
« Of this could ponderous creature. 


« Q, 


yrant agen at a | 
e farder dore, which opened brings 
„ hym to the tombe where the 


ky 
5 
A 


8 
«0, the moone riſes : What reflection 


60 inge! 1 


« Een in a twincklinge how the monu- 


ments glitter, 


- & As if death's pallaces were all maſſie 


Se 1 ylver, 


5 5 & And ſeorn'd the name of marble ” 


This play conſiſts of two diſtinct 
Plots; one borrowed from the ſtory 
df The Curious Impertinent in Don 
Quixote; the other, which ex- 

- Hibits. the conduct of the tyrant, 

reſpecting the dead body of his 

miſtreſs, from Camoens's Lſſad, 


which the reader will find ad- 


mirably tranſlated by Mr. Mickle. 
62. SECOND Taouehrs ARE © 
BEST. Com. -by Mrs. Ohne See 


The World as it gos. 


63. SECOND TROUGHT 1 18 Ar. 
Com. Opera, by John Hough, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane. March 30, 
1778, at Miſs Younge's_ bene- 

fit, 8 vo. | 
64. Tux Ser Exvzortion:, 
0 Farce, of two acts, 8 vo. 1757. A 


2 performance occaſioned 


the failure of an expedition to 
| the coaſt of France. 


65. SxexEr Love, or, The 


Maiden Aucen. Tragi-Com. by J. 
Dryden. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, to. 1668. 40. 1691. The 


plot of the ſerious part of this 


play is ſounded on a novel, called 


the Hiſtory of Cleobuline Oveen 
ef Corinth, Part 7. Book 7. 
under whole character that of 
the celebrated Chriſtina of Swe- 
den has been confidently af- 


firmed to be repreſented, The 


characters of Celadon, Florimel, 


Olinda, and Sabina, are borrowed 


from the Hiftory of Piſiſtrata and 
Corintha in the Grand Cyrus, 


Part 9. Book 3. and that of the 


French Marquis from Ibrahim, 
Part 2. Book 1. The ſcene laid 
in Sicily. | 

'66. Tax Sren kr PLoT. Trag. 
of three acts. Written by Rupert 
Green, Dec. 30, 177b, aged ©:ght 


by 332 1 


„ 


years and eleven 
& I; throwne around this ee . ye 5 gets months, 12 mo, 


1777. The printing of this piece 


is one of thoſe fooliſh inſtances of 


parental vanity | which nothing 


can juſtify or excuſe. As the au- 
thor may probably live long enough 
to feel the ridicule which this con · 


duct of his parents is likely to draw 
upon him, we cannot but feel 
ſome concern on his account. As 


Uncle Toby obſerved, when he was 


told of an infant Who had pro- 


duced a work on the day he was 
born, «© they. ſhould have wiped 


it up, and ſaid nothing of the 


e matter.“ 
67. Szjanus. Trag. by Francis 
Gentleman, 8vo, 1752. This tra- 
5 gedy 1 is an alteration of Ben Jon- 


ſon's play, of -which anon. It 


never made its appearance on ei- 
ther of the London theatres, but, 
if I do not miſtake, I have heard 

it was acted at Bath with ſome 


degree of applauſe. 


68. Se AN us HIS 1115 Trag 


by Ben Jonſon, 4to. 1605. This 


play was firſt ated in 1603, and 
is uſhered into the world by no leſs 
than nine copies of commendatory 


verſes. It has indeed a great ſhare 
of merit. The plot i is founded on 
hiſtory, the ſtory being to be ſeen 
in the Annals of Tacitus, and Sueto: 
nius's Liſe of Tiberius. The author 


has diſplayed great learning, and 


made an advantageous uſe of his 
acquaintance with the ancients; 
yet fearful, as it ſhould ſeem by 


the preface, of being taxed by the 


critics with a plagiariſm which he 


thought himſelf by no means en- 
"titled to be aſhamed of, he has 


pointed out all his quotations and 
authorities, 

69. TüE SELF Rivar. Com, 
by Mrs. Mary Davys. This piece 
was never acted, but was intended 
for the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, Tt is printed with another 
play and mn! reſt of this lady's 

works, 


83 E 
works, which were publiſhed in two 
volumes, 8vo. 1725. The ſcene, 
London. ay wr I Sy > 12 ; 

70. 4 The". Firſt Part of the 
« Tragicall Raigne of SeLIMvs, 
« ſometime Emperour of the 


„ Purkes, and grand -father to 
@ him that now raigneth. Where - 


« in is ſhowne how he molt un- 


* naturally raiſed 'warres againſt 


«his. owne father Bajazet, and 
4 prevailing therein, in the end 
« cauſed him to be poiſoned ; alſo 
„with the murthering of his two 
& brethren Corcutus and Acomat.“ 
Acted by the Queen's players, 4to. 
1594. The plot of this play is 
taken from the Turkiſh | hiſtories 
of the reign. of the Emperor Seli- 
mus I, It is ſometimes aſcribed 
to Thomas Goffe, who, from his 


then age, could not poſſibly be the 


author of it. | | 
71. SELIMA AND AzoR, Dram. 
Romance. Acted at Drury-Lane 
1776. The ſengs only printed in 
gro. A pompous nothing, pil- 


fered from the French, and laid to 
be the work of Sir George Collier. 
By the aſſiſtance of Loutherburgh's 


pencil and Mrs. Baddeley's voice, 
it eſcapsd the contempt to which 
on all other accounts it was in- 
titled. | 


72. SELINDRA. Tragi-Com. by 


Sir William Killegrew, 8vo. 1664. 
Fol. 1666, Scene, Byzantium, 
73- SEMELE. An Opera, by 
W. Congreve. This ſhort piece 
Was perfected and printed in 4to, 
1707. a | 
74. SEMIRAMIS. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, 8 vo. f/ 60. 
74 SEMIRAMI1S. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, and printed in 
Dr. Franklin's edition of that au- 
thor. | yy 4 
76. SEMIRAMIS, Trag. by 
George Edward Ayſcough. Acted 
t Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. The 
preſent tragedy, as written by Vol - 
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taire, has a conſiderable degree of 
dramatic merit, which 1s all eva- 


porated through the wretchedneſs 


of this tranſlation from a tranſla- - 


tion, and by injudicious chan 


in the conduct of the fable. The 

ghoſt of Ninus, on his firſt ap- 
pearance at Paris, was by no means 
treated with ſuch civility as might 


have been expected to be ſhewn 
by a polite nation to ſo great a 


ſtranger on their ſtage. The phan- 
tom indeed, contrary to the rule 


his predeceſſors had conſented to 
obſerve, bolted out at noonday, 
and in the midft of all the aſſem- 


bled Satraps of the realm. Cap- 
tain Ayſcough, bowever, obliged 


him to 'entertain His widow and 


His ſon with only a private exhi- 


bition. In this ſcene, the figure 


and poſt of the Aſſyrian monarch 
exactly reſembled thoſe of an old 


Chelſea penſioner employed to 
watch a church- yard, and burſting 


from a ſentry-box to catch the 


perſons who came to ſteal bodies 
for the ſurgeons. The Captain's 
play, in ſhort, like himſelf and 


other paraſites of the late Lord 


Lyttelton, was every way con- 
temptible; though it is plain that 
he thought differently, as he ap- 
peared, during the firſt night of 
its repreſentation, in various parts 


of the houſe, thruſting. out his 


head to engage the- attention and 
receive the homage of the ſpecta- 
tors. The theatre on this occaſion 


was filled with his brother officers, 
who were all ſo ſick of their duty 


under him, that they never re- 


turned to it a fecond time. Our 
author therefore gained only a few 


pounds by all his three benefits, 
being obliged to employ the pro- 
fits of one to make up defi- 


ciences in the other two, when 


there was not money enorgh in 
the houſe to defray its nightly ex- 
pences. This Fool of fa * has 
i one 
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Jaone yet more extenſive miſchief; in another language, where the vi. 
baving made the ſtory of Ninus ſiting the theatre, be the piece co: 
and Semiramis ſo diſguſting, that, mic or tragic, is frequently ex- 
mould it be undertaken by a more preſſed by the phraſe Aller a la Co. 
Trilful hand, it would fail, for medie. „ 
ſome years at leaſt, in its power to 79. Tas SzgqQuvtL or HENRY 
; * eee 3 71 9 25 the Humour: 
| „ SEPARATE. MAINTE- of Sir John Faſftafſe and Fuſtice 
OT; Com, by George Colman, Saale, altered e 
Eſq. Acted at the Hay-Market by Mr. Betterton. Acted at Drury- 

1779. The characters of genteel Lane, 8 vo. no date. [17 19.] 
life are not ſufficiently diſtin& - 380. A SEQvEL TO THE G ENA 
from each other to afford much or FLORA. Acted at Lincoln's- 
entertainment to an Engliſh au- Inn Fields,'8vo, 1732. By the au- 
dience. For this reaſon, we think thor of Flora, ſays the title-page, 
this performance not tbe moſt Chetwood aſcribes to Mr. John 
pleafing of Mr. Colman's drama - Leigh, Hob's Wedding 1721, which 
tic works. The part of Leveret, is nearly the ſame performance as 
ſuppoſed to repreſent a coxcomb the preſent, but without the ſongs, 
ſtill living, is, however, well drawn” 81. TRE SERACGTIIO. A comie 
and ſupported. The ſcene of the Opera, by Captain Edward Thomp- 
* ſwathing, taken from The Spectator, ſon. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
=== zs diſguſting in a public exhibition. '8v0. 1776. This writer, by ſome- 
: 78. Or THE SEPULTURE AND times flattering, . and ſometimes 
"'REsvRRECTION. Two Come- abuſing managers, contrived to get 


dies, by Biſhop Bale. Theſe two two or three of his pieces on the : 
pieces ſtand on the lift this right - ſtage. The preſent one, like the t 
reverend father has given us of reſt, was commended. only by its . 
his own writings, and which is author in the . news-papers. The 1 
all the information we have con- ſubject is ſuch as muſt naturally A 


.cerning them. Yet I cannot here have engaged the attention of one 0 
avoid: dropping one obſervation, who has boaſtfully called himſelf Þ 

| which is, that in the titles of theſe ' The Poet of the Stews, _ 
5 and ſome other of the very early 82. Ser ToRILUS. Tr. by John 0 
writings of this kind, we fre- Bancroft. Acted at the Theatre * 
quently find the name of comedy Royal, 4to. 1679. The plot of T 
given to pieces, whoſe ſubjects are this tragedy is founded on Plu- 2 
apparently. of ſo very grave and tarch's Life of Sertorius, Velleius ra 
ſerious a nature, as by no means Paterculus, Florus, and other hiſto- bn 
to admit of the leaſt ſuppoſition of rians. The ſcene lies in Luſitania, 2 
humour or pleaſantry being thrown and the epilogue is written by of 
/ Into them; I cannot help there- Ravenſcroft. The elder Corneille or 
fore conjecturiang that the word has a play on the ſame ſubject, che 
Comedy had aot at that time the but Mr. Bancroft does not ſeem ing 
"limited ſep/e it has at preſent, but to have borrowed any thing from * 
muſt in all probability have been him. | h | inc 
the uſual term to expreſs what we 83. SksosrRIS, or, Royaly in WM bis 
now mean by a play in general; Diſguiſe. Trag. by John Sturmy, f 
and this ſeems the more probable, 8 vo. 1728. This play was acted pla 
Hpce to this day it conveys the with ſome ſucceſs at the Theatre int 
very ſame ſenſe in certain inſtances Royal in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and . 


| + h 
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i & ³ 
though it is not in itſelf a piece of which Phares's daughter has for 
any great merit in reſpect to lan- him, bear the ſtrongeſt reſemblance 
guage or poetical execution, yet to Selim's diguiſe and Irene's paſ- 
it ſeems to have furniſhed hints to ſion, in Barbaroſſa, at the ſame 
ſome of our later tragic writers, time, that the confirmation to Ni- 
who, having had greater abilities, tocris of her ſon's death, by means 
have made a more maſterly uſe of of the ſword and jewels, and Se- 
the very ſame incidents that com- ſoſtris's heroic action at the altar, 
poſe the plot of this tragedy. In are ſcarcely at all different from 
ſhort, Merope and Barbaroſſa ſeem the diſtreſs of Merope, and the 
both greatly indebted to this piece. death of Poliphontes by the hand 
The ſcene is laid in Egypt, where of Eumenes. I know not whethes 
Omar having depoſed and mur- this play, or M, Voltaire's Merope, 
defed the former King Pharnaces, was firſt written; but I am apt to 
and uſurped the throne from his believe the latter, and if ſo, this 
Widow Nitocris, is ſtill unſatisfied is only built on the foundation of 
till he can cloſe the ſcene of blood the French tragedy, and it is to 
dy the death of her Son Seſoſtris, M. de Voltaire that the above- 
who, through the care of Phares, mentioned plays are indebted for 
an old ſervant of the king's, had their origins. (Voltaire's Merope 
been preſerved from the general was not finiſhed until the year 
laughter of the royal race, and 1736; but as there were plays on 
bred up at a diſtance from the this ſubject by Gilbert 1643, by 
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ö tourt. Seſoſtris returning to Egypt, Chapelle 1683, by La Grange 
. in order to aſſert his rights, meets 1691, and the Marquiſs Maffei, 
r with Omar's fon, who, having at- whoſe play Voltaire profeſſed to 
tacked him, falls a victim to his tranſlate, it is not very probable 
: valour, and the-conqueror making that he availed himſelf - of Se- 
- himſelf maſter of a ring, letter, and ſoſtris.)  - - 38 
7 other -credentials belonging to the 84. SETHONa., Trag. by Alex- 
1 ſon of Omar, proceeds on his ex- ander Dow. Acted at Drury- 
f pedition, and by the advice of Lane, 8vo. 1774. This play may 
Phares paſſes on Omar for his own properly be ſtyled a faggot of 
N ſon (whom he had not ſeen from utter improbabilities, conneQed 
© infancy) and the ſlayer of Seſoſtris. by a band of the ſtrongeſt Northern 
f This impoſition, however, being fuſtian. Overawed by Scottiſh in- 
* at length diſcovered, the tyrant's fluence, Mr. Garrick prevailed on 
bo rage dooms him an immediate ſa- himſelf to receive it; but thou 
4 eriſice at the temple of Iſis; but his theatre was apparently full ſe- 
ag as the fatal act is juſt on the verge veral times during its nine nigh's“ 
Jof being executed, Seſoſtris, full run, it brought ſo little caſh into 
le i of a ſupernatural- ardor, ſeizes on his treaſury, that he would not 
ty the knife of ſacrifice, 'and, plung- have lamented its earlier con- 


ing it in the tyrant's heart, at once 
frees the nation from oppreſſion, 
and reſtores himſelf to the throne, 


demnation. It expired on his 
premiſes, but hardly left enough 
behind it to defray the expences of 


iN WW his right by birth, - its funeral. Sethona, and its pre- 
+ How near theſe incidents to the deceſſor Zingis, exhibit ſtriking in- 
5 plays I have mentioned! Sefoſtris* ſtances of the national ' partiality 


introduction to Omar as the mur- 
derer of himfelf, and the love 
1 5 | | 


the promotion of each other. 


with which Scotſmen labour for 


Mr. 


Mr. Dow has been repreſented by 


perſons who knew him well dur- 
ing his firſt reſidence in the Eaſt- 


| lified for the production of any 
work of learning or fancy, either 
An proſe or metre. At his return 
to England however, he ſtood 
forward as the hiſtorian of In- 
doſtan, and then as the author of 


_  Lingis and the drama before us. 


Theſe phenomena perhaps are to 
de ſolved by our recollection of 


dis flriẽt intimacy with two of his 


Own countrymen, the one a tranſ- 
lator, the other a dramatic poet. 
Though - theſe gentlemen were 
candidates for literary fame, yet 
between them they contrived to 
transfer as much of it as would 


ſet up a needy brother in trade, 
and afford a degree of diſtinction 


and conſequence ſufficient. to be- 
friend his future proſpects of ad- 
vancement. {5 bag Tonds 
$85. Tux SEVEN CHAMPIONS 
OF CHRISTENDOME, 
Kirke. Acted at the Cockpit, and 
at the Bull in St. John's-ſtreet, 
Ato. 1638. The plot of this piece 
.38. taken from a well-known book 
in proſe which bears the ſame title, 
and from Heylin's Hiſtory of St. 
George. It is written in a mixed 


. apologizes in his epiſtle dedica- 


tory, by obſerving that the nature 
of the work being hiſtory, it con- 
Political Humbug. A State Farce, 
in two acts. Acted by ſome per- 
ſons of diſtinction in the M- d— 


. fiſts of many parts, not walking 
in one direct path of comedy. or 


tragedy, but having a larger field 


to trace, which ſhould yield more 


pleaſure to the reader; novelty . 
. The Lucky Extravagant. Com. by 
Dr. James Drake, 
DAM N ADLY ACTED: at Drury- 
Lane, ſays the title - page, 4to. 1607. 
This play is moſtly borrowed from 


and variety being the only ohjects 
. theſe our times are taken with. 
The tragedy may be too dull and 


_ folid ; the comedy too ſharp and 


bitter; but a well-mixed portion 


of either, doubtleſs, would. make 
the ſweeteſt harmony. is 
86. Tag SEven CHIEFS. A- 


— 
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Fletcher, viz, The Spaniſb 
and Wit without Mongy, The fit 
it 


lated from Aſchylus, by R. Pot. 
ter, 4t0. 1777. . 
Indies, as a man utterly unqua- 


37. FHESEVEN Daaniy SINS, 
A play, by Richard Tarlton, This 


play was never printed. See vol. I, 


P-. 442. 


388. SEVEN TEN HunDaty 


AvD TWENTY, or, The Hiſtoric, 


Satiric, Tragi, Comic, Humours of 
Exchange-Alley. Com, by Francis 
Hawling. Acted at Drury-Lane 
1723. Not print. 

89. THE SEVERAL AFFATtRs, 
Com. by Thomas Meriton. This 


piece was never acted, nor ever ap- 
122 in print, but as the author 


imſelf informs us in the dedica- 
tion to another play of his, called 
The Wandring Lower, was only re- 


ſerved as a Pocket companion for 


the amuſement of his private 
friends. The ſtupidity of the title, 
however, affords a moſt contempti- 


ble idea of the piece, and leaves us 
| ſome reaſon to congratulate our- 
By John 


ſelves on the not having been in the 


number of Mr. Meriton's friends. 


go. THE SEYERAE WIrs. C. 


by the Ducheſs of Newcattle, Fol. 


Maſque, by George Savile Carey, 


| Bvo. 1769. . 
ſtyle, for which the author himſelf 


92. THESHAM BEGGaR. Com. 

in two acts. Acted at Dublin, 

8vo. 1756, 3 5 | 
93. The SHam FiGar, or, 


and elſewhere, 8vo, 1756. 
94. THE SHAM LAWYER, or, 


As it WAS 


Beaumont and 
Cur, alt, 


two comedies. o 


Shadwell, 12mo. 1720., 


on 
title of this play having a reference 
to the plot of the former ; and the 


ſecond to that of the latter of theſe 


comedies. The ſcene laid in Lon: 
don. 
95. TuE Stam PRINCE, or, 
News from Paſſau. Com. bY Charles 
his play 
was written in five days, and acted 
in Dublin; the deſign of it being 
to expoſe a public cheat, who had 


at that time paſſed himſelf on the 


Iriſh nation as a perſon of the firſt 
importance, and by that means 
impoſed on many to their great 
loſs and injury. The ſcene is laid 
in Dublin, and the time of action 
five hours. ” | 
96. Tux SuARPER. Com, by 
Michael Clancy. This play was 
acted at Smock-Alley, Dublin, and 
pond at the end of the author's 
ife, 8$v0. 1750. The plot of it is 
founded on ſome of the exploits 
of the infamouſly famous colonel 
Chartres. | DEE: 
97. THe SHARPERS, A. Ballad 
Opera, by Matthew Gardiner, 


8yo. 1740.. This piece is by an 
Iriſh author, and therefore might 


poflibly be both publiſhed and 
performed” in Dublin; but I do 
not find it taken notice of in any 
of the Engliſh Lifts, nor indeed 
any where hut by the author of 
The Britiſh Theatre. 

98. Tat SHE GALLANTS., C. 
by Lord Lanſdowne. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1696. 
This Comedy was written when 
the author was extremely young, 
yet contains an infinite deal of wn, 
fine ſatire, and great knowledge 
of mankind. It was acted with con- 
ſiderable applauſe, notwithſtand- 


ing that envy of its merit raiſed | 


a party againſt it, who miſrepre- 
ſented it, as deſigning, in ſome 
of the characters, to reflect on 
particular perſons, and more eſpe- 


cially on the government: * 


. 
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SH 
when it comes to be conſidered 
that it was written above a dozen 
years before it was performed, and 
at a time when neither the ſame 

overnment ſubſiſted, nor the per- 
ons ſuppoſed to be aimed at had 
been any way noted; and that 
moreover it was not compoſed with 
any deſign to be made public, 
but only as a private amuſement, 
any impartial judge muſt ſurely 
acquit his lordſhip of the charge 
laid againſt him. Part of the epi- 
ſode of The four Si/ters ſeems bor- 
rowed from the French Marquis 
in the Romance of /brahim, See 
Once a Lover always a Lover, 

go. ThE SHE GALLANT, or, 
Square Toes outtvitted, Com, of 
two acts, performed at Smock- 
Alley, Dublin, 8vo. 1767. 

100. THE SHEEP SHEARING, 
or, Florizcl and Perdita, Paſtoral 
Comedy. This is taken from 
Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale, and was 
firſt acted at Mr. Barry's benefit 
about 1754. It has been printed 
often in Dublin, particularly, 12 mo. 
19099. | | 
2275 Tar SHEEP SHEARINO. 


Dramatic Paſtoral in three acts, 


taken from Shakſpeare, by Geo. 
Colman, Acted at the Hay-Mar- 
ket, 1777, 8vo. This is borrow- 


ed from The Winter's Tale, and met 


with fo cold a reception, that it 
appeated only one night, 
- 102, ThE SHEPHERDESS or 
THE ALys. Com. Opera, by 
Charles Dibdin. Acted at Co- 
vent- Garden, 8 vo. 1780. Like 
the reſt of this writer's pieces, it was 
taken from the French, aud was 
diſmiſſed from public view after 
three nights' repreſentation. : 

103. THE SHEPHERD's ARTI- 
Dramatic Paſtoral, by C. 
Dibdin. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1765, A very trifling 
inſipid performance. 

104. TAE SHEPUERD's CouRT- 

Z | $ HIPs 


S H. 


sir. Muſical Paſtoral of four 
Interludes, by William Shirley. 
Not acted, nor yet printed, but is 
promiſed in an edition of the au- 
thor's dramatic works. 

tog. Tus SHEPHERD's HoL1- 
PAY. Paſt. Tragi-Com. by Joſeph 
Rutter. Acted before their Ma- 
jeſties at Mhiteball, 8vo, 1 
This play has only the initials 
J. R. in the title- page; but Kirk- 
man, whoſe authority in general 
Is a very good one, has aſcribed it 
to this gentleman, and all the 
other writers have followed his ex- 
ample. The piece is written in 
blank verſe, and Langbaine ſtyles 
it the nobler ſort of paſtoral, It 
1s alſo recommended by two co- 
pies of verſes, the one from Ben 
Jonſon, who calls the author /:s 
dear Son (in the Muſes) and his 
right learned Friend, and the other 
from Thomas May. The ſcene 
lies in Arcadia, and at the end 
of the piece is a paſtoral elegy on 
the death of the Lady Venetia 
Digby, written in the character of 
her huſband Sir Kenelm Dighy, 


 Knt. to whom this play is dedi- 


cated. 3 

106, Tus SHEPHERD's, Lor- 
TERY. A Muſical Entertainment, 
by Mr. Mendez, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1761. This little 
piece is in the ſame ſtyle of wri- 
ting with the Chee, another piece 
of the ſame author, but I do not 
think it quite equal to it. There 
are, however, ſeveral pretty ſongs 
in it, and the muſical compoſition 
is very pleaſing. It met with 
- pood ſucceſs at firſt, but has not 
5 often repeated ſince the ſea- 
don it made its appearance in. 
100. THE SHEPHERD's PARA- 
Dick. A Paſtoral, by Walter 
Montague, 8vo. 1629. This piece 
was acted privately beſore king 
Charles I. by the Queen and her 
Ladies 1 Honour, whoſe names 
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are ſet down in che Dramatis Per- 


ſonæ. It is, however, very de- 
ſervedly ridiculed by Sir Land 
Suckling in his Sgſion of the Poets, 


as being perfectly unintelligible, 


108. SHE Sroors TO Co- 
 QUER, or, The Miſtakes of a 
gt. Com. by Dr. Goldſmith, 


Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo, 


1773. The preſent dramatic piece 
is, by ſome criticks, conſi dered as 
a farce, but ſtill it muſt be rank- 
ed among the farces of a man of 
genius. One of the moſt ludi- 
crous cireumſtances it contains 
* of the robbery) is borrowed 
rom Albumazar, It met with 
great fucceſs, and reſtored the 
public taſte to the good opinion 
of our author.” ; 
109. SHE VENTURES, AND HE 
Wins. Com. Added at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1696. This 
play was written by a young lady 
who ſigns herſelf Ariadne. The 


ſcene hes in London, and the plot 


1s taken from a Novel written by 
Mr. Oldys, called, The Fair Ex- 
travagant, or, The Humorous Bride, 
Mr. Motteux wrote the Epilogne.. 

110. SHE WOU'D IF SHE COU'D. 
Com. by Sir George Etheridge. 
Acted at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, 4to. 1671. This play 
has been for ſome time laid aſide, 
yet it 1s undoubtedly a yery. good 
one, and at the time it was writ- 
ten was eſteemed as one of the 
firſt rank, Nay, Shadwell, in the 
preface to his en , declares 
it to be the beſt dramatic piece 
produced from the reſtoration of 
the ſtage to that time. Vet Den- 


nis, in his epiſtle dedicatory to 


The Comical Gallant, ſays, that 
though it was efeemed by the men of 
fenſe for the truene/s of ſome of its 
characters, and the purity, freent)s, 
and eaſy grace of its dialogue, yet on 
its firſt appearance it was barba- 
rou/ly treated by the audience. 
f ; | 111. SHI 
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111. SHE wou'y AND SHE 


wou'D NOT, or, The Kind Impaſtor. 
Com. by C. Cibber. Acted at 
Drary-Lane, 4to. 1703. This is 


a very buſy, ſprightly, and enter - 


raining comedy, but the plot of it 
is borrowed either from Leonard's 
Counterfeits, or elſe from the Novel 
of the Trapanner trapanned, on 
which that comedy itſelf was built. 
The ſcene lies at Madrid. 

112. Tye SHIPWRECK., Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by Bonnel 
Thornton, printed in his edition, 
8vo. 1767. | 

113. ThE SHIPWRECK, Dra- 
matic Piece, by William Hyland, 
Farmer in Suſſex, 8vo. 1746. 

114. A SHOEMAKER'S A GEN- 

TLEMAN. Com. by William Row- 
ley. Acted at the Red Bull, 4to. 
1638, The plot of this play is 
founded on a Novel in 4to. call- 
ed Criſpin and Criſpiauus, or, The 


Hor of the Gentle Craft. It con- 


liſts of a good deal of low humour, 
and it appears. from Langbaine to 


have been a great favourite among 


the ſtrolling companies in the 
country, and that ſome of the moſt 
comical ſcenes in it uſed com- 
monly to be ſelected out, and per- 
formed by way of croll at Bar- 
tholomew and Southwark Fairs. 
115. Tus SHOEMAKER's Ho- 
LIDAY, or, The Gentle Craft, æuith 
the humorous Life of Simon Eyre, 
Shoemaker, and Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Com. Acted before the 
Queen, by Thomas Earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord High Admiral his 
ſervants, on New-Year's Day at 
night, 4to. 1600. 4to 1610. 4to. 
1631. 4to. 1657. This play has 


been attributed to Dr. Barton Ho- 


liday, © It is dedicated to all Good 
Fellows, Profeſſors of the Gentle 
Craft, of what degree forever; and 


in the dedication the argument 


of the piece is laid down, It is 
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printed in the black letter, and not 
divided into acts. | N 
116. Snur lie, CUTTING), 
An DP DEALING in a Game of 
Pickquet, being acted from the 
year 1653 to 1658. By O. P. 
and others with great applauſe. 
By Henry Neville, 4to. 1059. 
117. SICELIDEs, A Piſcatory 
Drama or Paſtoral, by Phineas 
Fletcher, 4to. 1631. This piece 
was acted in King's College, Cam- 
bridge, and is printed without any 
author's name. It was intended 
originally to be performed before 
King James the Firſt on the 13th 
of March, 1614 ; but his majeſty 
leaving the univerſity ſooner, it 
was not then repreſented. The 
ſerious parts of it are moſtly writ- 
ten in rhyme, with choruſes be- 
tween the acts. Perianus's telling 
Armillus the ſtory of Glaucus 
Scylla and Circe, in the firſt act, 
is taken from Ovid's Metarios pho- 


fes, Lib. 12. And Atychus's fight- 


ing with and killing the Ork that 
was to have devoured Olynda, is 
an imitation of the ſtory of Per- 
ſeus and Andromeda in Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, Book 4. or the de- 
liverance of Angelica from the 
monſter by Ruggiero, in the Or- 
lando Furioſo, Cant. 10. The ſcene 
lies in Sicily, the time two hours. 

118. THE SICILIAN, or Love 
makes a Painter, by J. Ozell. This 


is a tranſlation for the cloſet only 


of Moliere's Scilien, ou P Amour 
Peintre, not intended for the ſtage ; 
but Mr. Crown, in his-Connrry 
Wit, and Sir Richard Steele, in 
his Tender Huſband, have both bor- 
rowed incidents, and indeed whole 
ſcenes, from this play. It conſiſts 
of twenty ſcenes, not divided into 
acts; and the general ſcene is in 
Sicily. | | | 
119. Tues Srerttan Usvs> 
PER. Trag. by N. Tate, 4to. 
Z 2 | ; 1691. 
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1691. This 1s nothing more than 


an _ alteration of Shakſpeare's 
Richard II. It appears to have 
been acted only once or twice, 


when it was forbidden by autho- 


rity; on Which account the au- 
thor has added to it a prefatory 
epiſtle in vindication of himſelf, 
with reſpect to the ſaid prohibi- 
tion. Ihe ſcene is laid in Eng- 
land, It was publiſhed originally 
In 4to. 1681, under the title of 
King Richard the Second, 

120. DICILY AND NAPLES, or, 
The Fatal Union. Trag. by S. H. 
A. B. 4to. 1640. Ihis play is 
recommended by ſeven copies of 
verſes prefixed to it. The ſcene, 
Naples. | | 


121. Tat SIEGE. Tragi-Com. 


by Sir William Davenant, Fol. 


1679. Scene, Piſa. 


122. THE SIEGE, or Love's 
Convert. Tragi-Com. by William 


Cartwright, 8vo. 1651, This play 


is dedicated in verſe. to King 
Charles I. The ſcene lies at By- 
zantium ; and the ſtory of Miſan - 
der and Leucatia is founded on 
that of Pauſanias and Cleonice in 
Flutarch's life of -Cymon, as is the 
injunction which the rich widow 
Pyle lays upon her lovers, in the 


Decameron of Boccace, Dec. g. 
Nov. 1. ? g ; 


123. THE SEER or ALEPPO. 
Trag. by William Hawkins, 8 vo. 
1758. Printed in the ſecond vo- 


lame of Miſcellanies, publiſhed 
hy the author in that year. 


The 
fable, and the whole conſtruction 
of the play, except the reality of 
the ſiege, are purely fictitious. 
124; THE SIEGE OF AqUI- 
LEIA. Trag. by. J. Home, vvo. 
1759. This play was performed 
with ſucceſs at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane. It is the third 
dramatic piece produced by this 
Caledonian bard. It is greatly 
preferable to the Agis, but much 
3 
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inferior to the Douglas of the ſame 


author. From the title one would 

reaſonably expect to find in it 
the ſeveral circumſlances of the 
ſiege” whoſe title it bears, When 
the city of Aquileia was held out 
by the legions of Gordianus 
apainft the gigantic tyrant Max- 
imin: and ſuch, from the firſt 
ſetting out of it, we are permitted 
to expect; but every incident in 
this play deviates from the hiſto- 
rical facts which we have on re- 
cord in regard to that ſiege; yet 
as they all agree with thoſe of one 
much nearer to our own times, 
and nearer connected with the hiſ- 
tory of the author's own country, 
viz. che fiege of Berwick, defend- 
ed by Seton againſt the arms of 
our Edward III. it is not ſurely 
an improbable conjeQture to ſup- 
poſe that Mr. Home received his 
firft hint from that ſtory ; but 
as by purſuing it under the real 
characters, he muſt have painted 
one: of our Engliſh monarchs 
(and him indeed one claſſed 
amongſt the heroes of the Britiſh 
Annals) in the light in which in 
more than this one inſtance he 
appeared to be, viz. a tyrant, and 
an exerter of brutal power, with- 
out any conſideration of the feel- 
ings of humanity ; he choſe, ra- 
ther than pay ſo ill a compliment 
to an Engliſh audience, to preferve 
the circumſtances only, changing 
the ſcenes of action to one that 
had ſome little kind of analogy 
with it. The unities are well pre- 
ſerved, and ſome of the ſenti- 
mental parts of the language are 
fine. But on the whole, the in- 
cidents are too few, the diſtreſs 


too much the ſame from begin- 
ning to end, and the cataſtrophe 
too early pointed out to the au- 


dience. Beſides which, it may be 
added, that the character of AÆmi- 
lius bears too ſtrong a reſemblance 
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to that of the Old Horatius 32 
Whitchead's Roman Father, though 


it would be paying the laſt- named 


character a bad compliment to 
ſet this in point of execution in 
any degree of competition with it. 

125. THE SIEGE OF BABYLON, 


Tragi-Com. by Samuel Pordage. 


Aged at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1678. This play is founded on 
the Romance of Caſſandra. The 
fiege lies in Babylon, and the fields 
adjacent. | | 

126. THE STEGE oF CALAIS., 
Trag. by Charles Denis, tranſ- 
lated from the French of M. De 
Belloy, with Hiſtorical Notes, 8vo. 
1765. Not acted. 

127. THE SIECE OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, Trag. 4to. 1675. Act- 
ed at the Duke's Theatre. This 
play, though publiſhed anony- 
mous, is ſaid by Downes, in the 
Roſcius Anglicanus, to be written 
by Nevil Paine. The plot may be 
found by peruſing Heylin's Coſmo- 
zraphy, Knolles's Turkiſh Hiftory, 
&c. The Tcene, Conſtantinopls. 

128, Tat SIEGE of DA AS“ 
cus, Trag. by John Hughes, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1720. 
This play was, and ſtil] continues 
to be, acted with general approba- 
tion, It is generally allowed, that 
the characters in this tragedy are 
finely varied and diſtinguiſhed ; 
that the ſentiments are juſt and 
well adapted to the characters; 
that it abounds with beautiful de- 
ſcriptions, apt alluſions to the 
manners and opinions of the times 
where the ſcene 1s laid, and with 
noble morals ; that the diction is 
pure, unaffeted, and ſublime, 
without any meteors of ſtyle or 
ambitious ornaments; and that 
the plot is conducted in a ſimple 
and clear manner. When it was 
offered to the managers of Drury- 
Lane houſe in the year 1718, they 
refuſed to act it, unleſs the author 
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made an alteration in the cha- 
racter of Phocyas, who, in the 
original, had been prevailed upon 
to profeſs himſelf a Mahometan, 
pretending he could not he a hero 
if he changed his religion, and 
that the audience would not bear 
the ſight of him after it, in how 
lively a manner ſoever his remorſe 
and repentance might be deſcribed. 
The author (being then in a very 
languiſhing condition) finding, if 
he did not comply, his relations 
would probably loſe the benefit of 
the play, conſented, though with 
reluctance, to new model the cha- 
rater of Phocyas. The ſcenes, 
however, as they were originally 
written, are printed in the third 
volume of Letters by ſeveral emi- 


nent Perſons deceaſed, 8vo. 177 3. 


On the firit night's performance of 
the play, Feb. 17, 1719-20, the 


author died. 


129. TRE SIEGE oF DERRY. 
Tragi-Com. Anonymous, 1692. 
This is an exceeding bad play, and 


was never acted; but as it was 


written very near the period of 
the tranſaction which it deſcribes, 
no bad idea may be formed from 
at of the diſtreſſes which the gar- 
riſon and inhabitants of that city 
underwent during that famous 
fiege. See further under PitTY 
AND VALOUR. 

130. THE SIEGE G GIBRAL- 
TER, Muſical Farce, by F. Pilon. 
Aged at Covent-Garden, go. 
1780. The author of this piece 
had been more ſucceſsful in ſome 
former temporary performances 
than in tbe preſent, which is a very 
trifling and contemptible drama. 

131. Tye SIEGE or JERU- 
SALEM, BY TiITUs VESPASIANs 
Trag. by Mary Latter, 8vo. 1763. 
Prefixed to this play, by way of in- 
troduction, is, An Effay on the 
« Myſtery and Miſchiefs of Stage- 
«crat,* _ | | 
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132. Tyr SIEGE OF JERUSA- 
LEM. Trag. 8vo, 1774. Of this 
piece, which is ſaid to be the pro- 
duction of Lady Strathmore, a 
few copies only were printed. It 
has not been publiſhed. 

133. ThE SIEGE or Mu- 
puls, or, The Anbitious Queen. 
Trag. by Thomas Durfey. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 1676. 
This play is written in heroic 
verſe, and as Mr. Durfey's genius 
apparently lay much more to co- 
mic humour than tragic power, 
it is not much to be wond-red 
that he ſhould, in his attempts of 
the latter kind, run into ſomewhat 
of fuſtian and bombaſt, How- 
ever, the judgement of an audi- 
ence, which on the whole 1s gene- 
rally right, pointed out to him his 
miſtake in the indifferent ſurceis 
this piece met wich. The plot is 
in ſome meaſure borrowed irom 
hiſtory, and the ſcene 15 Memphis 
beſieged. 

134. ThE SIEGE ANDSURREN- 
DE? oF Mons. Tragi-Com. Ano- 
nymous. 4to. 1691. The plot of 
it is founded on the fiege of Mons 
by the Fiench, in the year 1041. 
And the author's intention, as he 
himſelf expreſſes it in the the title- 
page, was to expoſe the villany of 
the prieſts, and the intrigues of 
the French. The ſcene lies in 
Mons, and the French camp be- 
ſore it. ; | 
135, THE SIEGE OF RHODES. 
A Play in two parts, by Sir 
William Davenant, 4to. 1656. 
and 4to. 1663. Both theſe plays 
met with great approbation. They 
were written during the time of 
the civil ware, when the ſtage lay 
under a prohibition, and indeed 
all the Bills Lettres were at a ſtand, 
and conſequently made not their 
appearance till after the Reſtora- 
tion, at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, when 


Sir William himſelf obtained the 
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management of the theatre. The 
plot, as far as it has a connection 
with hiſtory, is to be found in the 
ſeveral hiſtorians who have given 
an account of this remarkable 
ſiege in the reign of Solyman the 
Second, who took this city in the 
year 1522. The ſcene, Rhodes, 


and camp near it. 


136. Tas SiEGE or SiNorx. 

Trag. by Mrs. Brooke. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 178 1. Taken 
from Metaſtaſio, and not worthy 
the reputation which the authoreſs 
had deſervedly acquired by her 
former productions, 
137. THE SIEGE of TAMox. 
Trag. by Gorges Edmond Ho- 
ward, tzmo. 1773. Printed at 
Dublin. This tragedy is founded 
upon a tranſaction in the Iriſh 
Annals of the gth century, It does 
not appear to have been acted. 

138. PRE SIEGE OF TROY. 
A Dramatic Performance. Aged 
in Mrs. Mynns's Booth, Bartholo- 
mew- Fair, by Elk. Settle, 8 vo. 1707. 

139. THE SIEGE OF TROY, 


A ſmall Drama ſubjoined to a ſix- 


penny hiſtory of the deſtruction of 
that city. | 

140. THE SIEGE OF. URB1N, 
Tragi Com. by Sir William Kil- 
ligrew, Fol. 1666. Scene, Piſa, 
141. THE SIEGE OF THE Cas- 
TLE of A:ScuLAPIUs. Heroic 
Comedy. Acted at the Theatre in 
Warwick-Lane, 8vo. 1768. This 
relates to the differences between 
the Fellows of the College of Phy- 
ſicians and the Licentiates. 

142. THE SILVER Ack. A 
Hiſtory, by Thomas Hey wood, 
4to. 1613. This is the ſecond of 
a ſeries of hiſtorical dramas which, 
this author has purſued, aud 5 
contain on the whole the greateſt 
part of the Heathen mythology- 
This part contains the Loves of 
Jupiter and Alcmena, the Birth of, & 
Hercules, and the Rape of Proſer-Y | 
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Thomas Southerne. 


\ Denmark; and Clamydes the 


"2 
pine, concluding with the Arraign- 
ment of the Moon, In the pur- 
ſuance of a plan of this kind it 


was, impoſſible to avoid making 
uſe of the facts which hiſtory 


pointed out to the author, and 


thoſe aſſiſtances which the ancient 
writers ſeemed to hold forth to his 


acceptance; nor can he by any 


means be chargeable with plagia- 
riſm for ſo doing. In the intrigue 
of Jupiter and Alcmena therefore 
he has borrowed ſome paſſages 


from the Amphitruo of Plautus ; 


the Rape of Proſerpine is greatly 
enriched by taking in the account 
which Ovid has given of that tranſ- 
action in his eee; and 
other parts of the piece are much 
advantaged by quotations from the 
legends of the poets. 

143. OF SIMON THE LEPER. 
One Comedy, by Biſhop Bale. 
Named only in his catalogue of 
his own works. 

144. SX ANTonyY Love, or, 
The Rambling Lady, Com. 
Aged at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1691. 4to. 


1698. This play met with very 


great applauſe. The author, in 
his Dedication, makes his ac- 


knowledgments to Mrs. Mount- 
fort, for her excellent performance 
of Sir Antony the principal cha- 
rater. The ſcene, Montpelier, 


46: SIR Barnaby WalGs, 
or, No Wit like a Womai's, Com. 
by Thomas Durfey. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1681. The 
principal plot of this play is 
founded on a novel of Monſ. St. 
Evremond, called The Double Cuck- 
old; and part of the humour of 
Capt. Porpuſs is borrowed from 
Marmion's comedy of The Fine 
Companion. Scene, London. 
146. SIX CLvOMON, Knight of 
the Golden Shield, Son to the Kin 5 of 
ite 
Knight, Son to the King of Swavia 


(both waliant Knights), their Hiſtory. 


by . 
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AQed by her Majeſties players. 
Anonymous, 4to. 1599. This 1s 
a very indifferent play, written in 
verſe, and in the language more 
obſolete than the date ſeems to 
warrant, and is very diſagreeable 
in the reading. 

147. Six CourTLy Nick, or, I. 
cannot be. Com. by J. Crowne, 4to. 
1685. This play was written at 
the command of King Charles II. 
The plot and part of the play is 
taken from a Spaniſh comedy, 
called No pued- er, or It cannot be, 
and from a comedy, called Tarugo's 


Miles. The ſong of S::p-Thief is 
a tranſlation, or rather paraphraſe 


of Maſcarille's Au Voleur in Mo- 
liere's Precieuſes ridicules. The 
character of Crack is admirably 
kept up; but the chief merit of 
the play is in the very ſine con- 
traſt ſupported between the two 
characters of Hothead and Teſti- 
mony, characters which even now 


give pleaſure; but at thoſe times, 


when fanaticiſm was ariſen to a very 
abſurd height, muſt certainly have 
done great credit to the author's 
power of execution. 

148. The Hiſtory of SIR FRANCIS 
Drake. Expreſt by inſtrumental 
and vocal Muſic, and by art of 
perſpective in Scenes, &c. The 
firſt part. Repreſented daily at the 
Cockpit, in Drury-Lane, at three 


in the afternoon punctually, 4to. 


1659. . 
149. SIR Gippy Warn, or, 


The Lucky Amour, Com. Anony- 
mous, 4to. 1703. This piece was 
never acted. Yo 

150. SIR GYLEs GOOS E- 


Carre, Knight. Com. Anonym. 


4to. 1606. 4to. 1636. This play 
was preſented by the children of 
the Chapel. 
151. SIX Harry GaYLove, 
or, Comedy in Embrio. By the au- 
thor of Clarinda Cathcart and 
Alicia Montague, 8vo. 1772. 
2 4 This 
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This play was printed in Scotland, 
but not acted. In the preface, the 
author complains of the managers 
of the three London theatres, for 
refuſing her the advantages of re- 
preſenting her performance. 

152. SIR HARRY WIL DAI, 
being the ſequel of The Trip to 
the Fubilce, by George Farquhar. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1701. 
'This comedy 1s a continuation of 
. The Conſtant Couple, and hath ſe- 
_ veral of the ſame characters. Yet, 
although the ſucceſs and real merit 
of the firſt part ſo much inſured 
ſucceſs to this as to afford it a run 
of nine nights to crouded au- 
" diences, yet it was hy no means 
equal in merit to that firſt part, 
nor is it now ever performed, al- 
though The Conſtant Couple ſtill re- 
mains one of the moſt favoured 
pieces on the liſt of Og plays, 


From a peculiar happineſs in hit- 


ting the character of Jubilee Dicky 
in theſe plays, the celebrated Mr. 
Henry Norris, the comedian, gain- 
ed ſo much reputation, as occa- 
ſioned his own chriſtian name to 
be ſunk in that of his character, 
and his being ever after diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Dicky 
Norris; under which name, at the 
head of a play-bill, a benefit for 
that gentleman was advertiſed, 

. Six HER CcuLEs Buproo, 
or, Th 


4to. 1684. This play was not 
'publiſhed, nor brought on the 
ſtage, till about three years after 
the author's deceaſe. The pro- 
logue was written by Mr. Durfey, 
and contains a great compliment 
to the author, in his capacity of 
an actor. Joſ. Haynes, the co- 
median, wrote the Ep/logue, and 
ſpoke both that and the prologue, 

154. SIR Jofgy COCKLE Ar 
Cour. Farce, by Robert Dodſl>y, 
Seo, 1737, This little piece is a 
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ePoetical Squire, Com. by |. 
Lacy. Actedat the Duke's Theatre, 


8 1 


ſequel to The King and the Mil. 
ler of Mansfield, in which the 
Miller, newly a knight, comes yp 
to London, with his family, to 
pay his compliments to-the King. 
It 1s not, however, .equal in merit 
to the firſt part, for though the 
King's diſguiſing himfelf in order 
to put Sir John's integrity to the 
teſt, and the latter reſiſting every 
temptation, not only of bribery, 
but of flattery alſo, is ingenious, 
and gives an opportunity for many 


admirable ſtrokes both of ſenti- 


ment and ſatire, yet there is a 
ſimplicity, and fitneſs for the 
drama, in the ſtory of the firſt 
part, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
come up to, in the circumſtances 
which ariſe from the incidents of 
the aten, | 

155. The firſt Part of the 
* true and honourable Hiſtory of 


„the Life of Six JohN Ord. 


© CASTLE, the good Lord Cob- 
„ham.“ Acted by the Earl of 


Nottingham the Lord High Ad- 


miral's ſervants, 4to. 1600. This 
is one of the ſeven plays diſcarded 
from Shak ſpeare's works by moſt 
of the editors, yet it was un- 
doubtedly publiſhed in his life- 
time with kis name. Mr. Malone 
ſays, the hand of Shakſpeare is not 


to be traced in any part of this play; 


and Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes it to be 
the production of Thomas Hey- 
02 whoſe manner it reſem- 
les. | 1225 

156. SIX Joux OLDcasSTLE. 
A Play, Part II. Mr. Malone 
ſuppoſes this ſecond part to have 
once exiſted. If however it did, 
it is now loſt. | 
1867. Six JohN OLDCASTLE- 


Tr ag. by Thomas Brereton. This 


Play is noticed in ſeyeral cata- 
logues, but none of them giye the 
date of it. As it has not fallen 
into my hands, I am unable to 
ſupply any account of it, 
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158. SIX MarTiy MAR- AL, 
or, 2 feign'd Innocence, Com. by 

. Dryden, Acted at the Duke's 

heatre, 4to. 1668. 4to. 1691. 
The plot and great part of the 
language of Sir Martin and his 


Man Warner, are borrowed from 


Quinault's Amant indiſcret, and 
the Ziourdi of Moliere, Warner's 
playing on the lute inſtead of his 
maſter, and being ſurprized by 
his folly, is taken from M. du 
Parc's Francion, Book 7. and Old 
Moody and Sir John, being hoiſted 
up in their altitudes, owes 1ts origin 
to a like incident in Marmion's 
' Antiguary. Downes ſays, the Duke 
of Newcaſtle gave this play to 
Dryden, who adapted it to the 
ſtage; and it is remarkable, that 
it is entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company as the pro- 
duction of that nobleman. 

159. SIR MARTIN MaR-ALL. 
Com. by J. Ozell, This is only 
a literal tranſlation of Moliere's 
Etourdi, to which I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Ozell gave the above title, from 
the hint of Dryden's comedy. 

160. SIR MART TN SEINE, 
the Life and Death of, with the 
Warres of the Low Countries, A 
Play, by Richard Broome and 
Thomas Heywood. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany April 8, 1654 ; but, I be- 
heve, not printed. | 

161. SiR PaTIENT Fancy, 
Com. by Mrs. Behn. 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1678. 
The hint of Sir Patient Fancy is 
borrowed from Moliere's Malade 
imaginaire ; and thoſe of Sir Cre- 
dulous Eaſy and his Groom Curry, 
from the M. Pourceaiignac of the 
ſame author. Thoſe laſt charac- 
ters have alſo been made uſe of by 
Brome in his Damoiſelle. Mr. 
Miller alſo, in his comedy of Tag 
Mornzz-Ix-LAw, or, The Doclor 
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or, The Merry Chriſtmas, 


| Cautious Coxcomb, Com. 


Acted at 


8 7 


the Diſeaſe, has availed himſelf of 
both theſe plots, and blended them 
together much after the ſame man- 
ner that Mrs. Behn has done in 
this. The ſcene lies in two dif- 
ferent houſes in London. 

162. SIR ROGER DT COVERLY, 
A dra- 
matic Entertainment of two acts, 
by Mr. Dorman, 1740. 8vo, This 
piece was never acted. 

163. SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 
Com, by James Miller, Not act- 
ed or printed. In a preface to 
this author's Miſcellanies, he ſays 
that this play was written at the 
deſire of Mrs. Oldfield; who was 
to have performed the Widow; the 
part of Will Honeycomb was alſo 
intended for Wilks, and Sir Roger 
for Mr. Cibber. The deaths, 
however, of the two former, and 
the retirement of the latter from 
the ſtage, prevented its repreſen- 


tation; and probably the copy is 


now loſt, 
164. SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 
Com, by Dr. Dodd. Not acted 


or printed. This piece is ſaid to 


have been in the managers” hands, at 
the very time when its unfortunate 


author was taken into cuſtody, 


165. SIR SALOMON, or, The 
Acted at 
the Duke of York's Theatre, to. 
1071. 4to. 1691. This play is 
very little more than a tranſlation 
from the Ecole des Femmes of Mo- 
liere, and 1s attributed to John 
Caryll, who, in the prologue to 
it, owns it to be a tranſlation. It 
met with ſome enemies at firſt, 
but, notwithſtanding, made its part 
good in the .repreſentations, The 


ſcene lies in London, 


166. SIR Thomas More. A 
Play under this title is now ex- 
tant in The Britiſb Muſeum (Harl. 
MS. 7368.) but has not been pub- 


liſhed. 


167. 810 1 


2. 
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167. Sin Tnouas Ovsx BUR. 
Trag. by Richard Savage, 8vo. 


1724. This play was acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 


and the author performed the 


principal part in it himſelf, but 
without ſucceſs, both his voice 


and aſpect being very much againſt 
him, neither of them being at all 


agreeable. 


[he Mite 


tua acted Al. 


 Setoan/r .d 


vate houſe, 


168. StR THOMAS OvenBURry. | 


Trag. Aged at Covent-Garden, 
8vo, 1777. See Vol. I. p. 392. 
1069. SI WALTER RALEIGH. 


Trag. by George Sewell, 8vo. 


1719. This play, the title of 
which points out its plot, was 
acted at Lincoln's-Fields Theatre 
with very great ſucceſs. It is ex- 
tremely well written; the lines, 
with which the fourth act ot it 
concludes have been juſtly cele- 
brated for novelty of thought and 
elegance of expreſſion. 
170. SR WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Trag. by Mr. jack ſon. Acted at 
Edinburgh 1780. but not printed. 
171. THE SisTERSs. Com. by 
Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, 8vo. 1769. 
This comedy was taken from the 
authoreſs's own novel, intituled 
Henrietta. I hough it was treated 
ſeverely, and performed but one 
night at Covent-Garden, it is 
written with a conſiderable de- 


ou of good fenſe and elegance, 


r. Goldimith's Epilogue to it is, 


perbaps, the beſt that has ap- 


peared in the courſe of the laſt 


thirty years. | 


172. ThE S1STERS. Com. by 
James Shirley. Acted at the pri- 
Black-Friers, 8vo. 
1652. Scene, Parma. 

173. Tus Sts TERS. C. tranſ- 
lated from the French, and printed 


in the ſecond volume of Foote's 


Comic Theatre. | 

174. SIX Days ADVENTURE. 
or, The New Utopia. Com. by 
Edward Howard, Acted at the 


LH e. 
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Duke of York's Theatre, 4to* 
1671. This play miſcarried in 


the repreſentation ; and the witty 


Lord Rocheſter wrote a ſharp in- 
vective againſt it, notwithſtanding 
which, when it appeared in print, 
it was uſhered into the world with 
four recommendatory copies of 


verſes, by Mrs. Behn, Ravenſcroft, 


and others. The ſcene, Utopia, 
175. THz SLEEP-WALKER, 

Com. tranſlated from the French 

of Pont de Vile, by Lady Craven, 


12mo. 1778. Printed at Straw- 


berry-Hill, but not publiſhed, 
176. Tus SLicyteD Mann, 
Com. by Sir Robert Stapylton. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, to. 
1663, The ſcene of this play is 
laid in Naples. And the epitaph 
made by Decio, upon Iberio and 
Pyramona, is borrowed from Mar- 
tial's celebrated epigram of Arria 
and Pætus, lib. i. ep. 14. 
." £77. FRE Ser., Farce, by 
Chriſtopher Bullock, 12mo. 1715, 


This piece was acted with ap- 


plauſe at Lincoln's-Inn Fields; 
it is entirely taken from Middle - 
ton's Mad World my Maſters, 

178. Tux SMUGGLERS. A 
Farce, of three acts, by Thomas 
Ode:}, 8vo. 1729, Acted with 
ſome ſucceſs at the Little Theatre 


1n the Hay-Market, 


179. THE SNAKE IN THE 
GRASS. A Dramatic Entertain- 
ment of a new ſpecies, being nei- 
ther Tragedy, Comedy, Panto- 
mime, Farce, Ballad, or Opera, by 
Aaron Hill, 8vo. 1760. This 
was never acted, but is printed 


with the author's other works, 


The intention of it is, in a ſatiri- 
cal and emblematical manner, to 
int out the falſe taſte. prevailing 
in the preſent age, hinting that 
opera has aſſumed the ſeat of tra- 
gedy, and pantomime that of co- 
medy, in the regions of Britiſh 
genius; and that genuine wit, hu- 
mour, 
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mour, and poetry, have no chance 
ſor being attended to by audiences, 
who, to make uſe of Hamlet's 
phraſe, are ** capable of nothing but 
&« ;nexplicable dumb ſhow and noiſe.” 

180. TukE SNnurr-Box, or, A 
Trip to Bath, Com, in two acts, 
by William Heard. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8vo. 1775. | 

181. Tak SOCIABLE CoupA- 
NIONS, or, The Female Wits, Com. 
by the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, Fol. 
1662. | | 

182, SOCRATES. A Dramatic 
Poem, by Amyas Buſhe, Eſq. A. 
M. and F. R. S. 4to. 1758. 

183. SOCRATES. . Trag. tranſ- 
lated from the French of Voltaire, 
12mo. 1760. This was printed 
originally in France as a tranſ- 
lation from a MS. left hy James 
Thomſon, author of The Seaſons. 

184. SOCRATES, Dramatic Per- 
formance, tranſlated from Voltaire, 
and printed in Dr. Franklin's edi- 
tion of that author. 

185. SOCRATES TRIUMPHANT, 
or, The Danger of being wiſe in a 
Commonwealth of Fools. Trag. Ano- 
nymous, 8vo. 1716. This piece 
was never acted, but was written 
by an officer of the army, and 
printed at the end of a collection 
of © Military and other Poems 
* upon ſeveral Occaſions, and to 
„ ſeveral Perſons.” The ſcene, 
Athens, | 

186. Tux SoDERED CiTIzEN, 
or, The Crafty Merchant. Com. by 
Shakerly Marmyon. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers? Com- 
pany June 29, 1660; and was 
amongſt the plays deſtroyed by 
Mr, Warburton's ſervant. 

187. SopoM, A Play, by Mr. 
Fiſhbourne. At what time this 
infamous piece was publiſhed I 
know not ; but the bookſeller, with 
a view of making it ſell, by paſling 
it on the public as Lord Rocheſter's, 
put the letters E. R. in the title- 
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Richard Lovelace. 
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page ; but, licentious as that no- 
leman was in his morals, he was 
aſhamed of being ſuppoſed the 
author of ſo very obſcene and 
ſhocking a piece of work as this; 
and therefore he wrote a copy of 


verſes to diſclaim it. Nor has it 
indeed any of his lordſhip's wit, to 
make atonement for its moſt abo- 
minable obſcenity. 

188. Tat SOLDIER, Trag. by 
Not printed. 

189. SOLDIER's FORTUNE, C. 
by Thomas Otway. Adtted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1681, The 
plot of this play is by no means 
new, the ſeveral incidents in it 
being almoſt all of them borrowed, 
For inſtance, Lady Dunce's making 
her huſband an agent for the con- 
veyance of the ring and letter to 
her gallant Capt. Beaugard, is evi- 
dently taken from Moliere's Ecole 
des Maris, and had beſides been 
made uſe of in ſome Engliſh plays 
before, particularly in The Fawne, 
and in Flora's Fagaries, The ori- 
ginal ſtory from which Moliere 
himſelf probably borrowed the 
hint, may be ſeen in Boccace, 
Dec. 3. Nov. 3. Sir Davy's bolt- 
ing out of his cloſet, and ſur- 
7 Lady and Beaugard 
diſſing, and her behaviour on that 
occaſion, is borrowed from the 
ſtory of Millamant, or The Ram- 
pant Lady, in Scarron's Comical 
Romance. The character of Bloody 
Bones is much like that of Bravo 
in The Antiquary, and Courtine's 
conduct under Silvia's balcony has 
a great reſemblance to Monſieur 
Thomas? carriage to his miſtreſs in 
Fletcher's comedy of that name, 

There is a ſequel to this play 
which is called THE ATHEIST, or 
the ſecond part of T he Soldier's For- 
tune, 4to. 1684. The plot of 
which, ſo far as relates to the 
amours of Beaugard and Portia, 
is founded on Scarron's novel of 
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lays have wit and a great deal of 
bay and 1ntricate intrigue, but 


are ſo very looſe in reſpect to ſen- 


timent and moral, that they are 
now entirely laid aſide, Eko 


190. THE SOLDIER'S LAST 


STAKE, Com. by Giles Jacob. 
This piece, I believe, never made 
its appearance to the world; yet I 
could not avoid taking notice of 


it, as the author himſelf in his 


Political Regiſter, 8vo.17 19. p. 318. 

mentions his having ſuch a play by 

him ready for the ſtage. | | 
191. Taz SOLICITOUs CITI- 


| ZEN, or, The Devil to do about Dr. 
$—c—1., A Com. 8vo. no date. 


192. SOLIMAN AND PERSEDA, 


The Tragedie of (Anonym. 4to. no 


date), wwherein is laide open Love's 
Conſtancy, Fortune's Inconſlancy, and 
Deaths Triumphs. This old piece 
is not divided into acts; and Lang- 
baine ſuppoſes it was never acted. 
Mr. Hawkins, in the Origin of the 
Engliſn Drama, vol. II. p. 197. 
conjectures it to be one of the pro- 
duciions of Thomas Kyd, author 
of The Spaniſh Tragedy; and this 
may be probably true, as it is en- 
tered on the books of the Stationersꝰ 


Company Nov. 20, 1592, being 


the ſame year as that play. 
193. KING SOLoMON's Wis- 


po. Interlude, 4to. no date. 
Printed with other pieces attri- 


buted to Robert Cox, comedian. 
194. SOLON, or, Philoyophy no 
Defence againſt Love. Trag- Com. 
by Martin Bladen, 4to. 1705. 
This piece was never acted, and 
even printed unknown to the au- 


thor. The ſcene lies in Athens; 


and in tbe third act is a maſque of 
Orphens and Enridice, - 3 

195. THE SOMEWHAT, A 
Dram. Piece, by Edward Barnard. 
Printed in a volume, intituled, 
Hirtue the Source of Picaſure, 8 vo. 


5 A eech, . 


A Court 


Shevue 


42. 
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196. TE Soxn-1n-Law. Farce, 


by J. Keefe. 
Market 1779. The ſongs only 
printed. This piece was extreme. 
ly ſuecefsful in its repreſentation, 
and does no ſmall credit to the 
talents of its author, FP 
197. THE SONG oF SoLomo, 
Drama, by J. Bland, 8vo. 17:0. 


198. THE SornisrER, Con, 


Anonymous, 4to. 1639. This play 
was acted at one of the univer- 
ities, and has a prologue ſpoken 
by Mercury, as the God of Elo- 
quence, and addreſſed to the Aca- 
demical Auditory. At the end of 
a book, this play is ſaid to be 
written by Dr. Z. (probably Dr. 
A 
1909. So HOM AN EAS, or, 
Foleph. Trag. by Francis Gold- 
ſmith, 8vo. no date. This is only a 
tranſlation from HugoGrotius, with 
critical remarks and annotations, | 
200. SOPRONISBA, or, Han- 
nibal's Ove throw. Frag. by Nath, 
Lee. Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to, 
1676. 4to. 1697. This tragedy is 
written in rhyme, yet it met with 
great applauſe, eſpecially from the 
female and the more tender part of 
the audience. The loves of So- 
phoniſba and Maſiniſſa are deli- 
cately and affectingly managed; 
but the author has greatly deviated 
from the idea hiſtory gives us of 
the characters of Scipio and Han - 
nibal, in the manner he has here 
repreſented them, yet perhaps he 
might in ſome meaſure be drawn 
into this error by following too 
cloſely the example ſet him by 
Lord Orrery in his romance of 
Parthenifſa, wherein he has made 
Hannibal as much of a whining 


lover towards his Izadora, as Lee 


has done with regard to Roſalinda. 
The hiſtories of Scipio and Han- 
nibal are to be found by peruſing 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos ; and 
the ſtory of Maſiniſſa and —_— 
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through the town. 


30 ; 
niſba is very nearly related by 
Petrarcha, in his Trionfo D' Amore, 
C. 2. The ſcene of the play, Zama. 

201. SOPHON15BA. Trag. by 
James Thomſon, 8vo, 1730. This 
play was ated at Drury-Lane 
Theatre with very great applauſe, 
and is founded on the ſame ſtory 
with the foregoing piece. Yer it 


was not without its enemies, a very 


ſevere criticiſm being publiſhed 
againſt it; and, to ſay truth, though 
the author has in good meaſure 
avoided the rants and wild extra- 
vagances which break forth con- 
tinually in Lee's Tragedy, yet at 
the fame time he falls greatly ſhort 
of him in poetical beanties and 
luxuriance of imagination. And 
on the whole it will not perhaps 
be doing Mr. Thomſon any in- 
juſtice, to ſay, that had he never 
publiſhed his Seaſons and ſome 
other Poems, but confined his pen 
todramatic writing only, he would 
not have flood in that rank of 
poetical fame which he now 
holds in the annals of Parnaſſus. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves; that every 
rehearſal of this tragedy was dig- 
nified with a ſplendid audience, 
collected to anticipate the delight 
that was preparing for the public. 
It was obſerved, however, that no- 
body was much affected, and that 
the company roſe as from a moral 
lecture; that it had upon the 
ſtage no unuſual degree of ſucceſs. 
dlighr accidents will operate upon 
the taſte of pleaſure. There was 
a feeble line in the play; 


O, Sephaniſba, Sep bon ſba, O! 
This gave occaſion to a waggiſh 
parody, . 53 2 
O, Femmy Thomſon, Femmy Thomſon, O! 
Which for a while was echoed 
Dr. Johnſon likewiſe obſerves 
he had been told by Savage, that 
of the Prologue to Sophony/on the 
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firſt part was written by Pope, wha 
could not be perſuaded to finiſſi it, 
and that the concluding lines were 
added by Mallet. | 

202. Tus SorHV. Trag. by 
Sir John Denham. Aded at 
Black-Friers, Fol. 1642. This 
tragedy is built on the ſame ſtory 
in Herbert's Travels, on which 
Baron has conſtrued his tragedy 
of Mirza, It is, however, very 
differently handled by the two au- 
thors. And Baron objects on this 
account, that Denham has deviated 
from the truth of hiſtory in mak- 
ing Abbas die in his tragedy, 
whereas he really farvived ſeveral 
years after the murder of his fon. 
This, however, is no more than a 
Licentia poetica, which has ever 
been conſidered warrantable, and 
which on the preſent occaſion is 
made uſe of only for the fake of 
dramatic juſtice. 1 

203. SophY Mirza, Tr. This 
play is on the ſame ſubject as Sir 
John Denham's. It was begun by 
Mr. Hughes, who wrote two acts 


of it, and finiſhed by his brother?” 


in-law Mr, William Duncombe, in 
the hands of whoſe ſon it now re- 
mains in manuſcript, 
204. Tus Sor. Burletta ; ated 
at the Hay-Market, $vo. 1775- 
See SQUIRE BADGER. | 

205. S0UTH-SEA, or, The Biters 
bit. A Farce, by William Rufus 


Chetwood, $vo. 1720. This piece 


was not intended for the itage, 
but only defigned as a fatire on 
the South-Sea project, and the in- 
conceivable bubbles of that æra of 
folly and eredulity. | 
206. Tax SouTa-BrITON. C. 
of five act, performed ot Smock- 
Alley Theatre, Dublin, 8vo. 1774. 
The title-page of this piece ſpeaks 


of it as the performance of a lady. 
It was ated at Covent-Garden one 


night for the benefit of Mrs. Bulke- 
ley. 
507. $0U THe 
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207. SouTHWARK FalR, or, 
The Sheep-/hearing. An Opera, by 
Charles Coffey, 8vo. 1729. This 
piece conſiſts only of three ſcenes, 
and 1s ſaid to have been acted by 
Mr. Reynolds's company from the 
_ Hay-Market ; but at what place it 
was preſented, or with what ſuc- 
| ceſs, I know not, although I am 
apt to conjecture that it might 
have been performed as a kind of 
droll at one of the booths in the 
Borough-Fair. 98 

208. Tart SPANISH BARBER, 
or, The Fruitleſs Precaution. C. by G. 


Colman. Acted at the Hay-Mar- 
This is a very e, | 


ket 1777. 
though farcical performance, an 
was taken from the Barbier de 
Seville of Monſ. Beaumarchais, 
209, Trz SPANISH Bawp, re- 
preſented in Celeſtina, or the Tra- 
gicke Comedy of Caliſto and Melibea ; 
 ewherein is contained, beſides the Plea- 
fantneſſe and Sixeeteneſſe of the Stile, 
many philoſophical Sentences, and pro- 
fitable Inflrudtions neciſſary for the 
younger Sort: Shewing the Deceits 
and Subtilties houſed in the Boſoms of 
falſe Servants and Cunny-catching 
Bawds, Fol. 1631. This play is 


the longeſt that was ever publiſhed, 


conſiſting of twenty-one acts. It 
was written originally 16 Spaniſh, 
by El Bachiler Fernanda de Roxas 
de la Puebla de Montalvan, whoſe 
name is diſcoverable by the begin- 
ning of every line in an acroſtic or 


copy of verſes prefixed to the 


work. The tranſlator alſo, James 
Mabhe, pretends to be a Spaniard, 
and has taken on himſelf the diſ- 
guiſed name of Don Diego Puedeſ- 
ter. The ſcene lies in Spain. 

210. THE SPANISH CURATE, 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Fol. 1647. This is 8 good co- 
medy, and although it is not now 
on the liſt of acting plays, it was 
at many different times after the 
death of its authox revived, and 
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always with ſucceſs, The plot of 


Don Henrique, Aſcanio, Violante, 
and Jacintha, is borrowed from 
Gerardo's Hifory of Don Fohn, 


„ 202. and that of Leandro, 


. Amarantha, and Lopez, 
from the $ari/h Curate of the ſame 
author, p. 214. | 

211. THE SPANISH DUKE or 


LErma. A Play, by Henry Shirley. 
Entered on the books of the Stati- 


oners* Company, Sept. 9, 165 3, 
but not js jew | | 
212. THE SpAnisH FR YAR, 
or, The Double Diſcovery, Trag. 
Com. by John Dryden. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1681, 
4to. 1686, 4to. 1690. Langbaine 
charges the author of this play 
with caſting a reflection on the 
whole body of the clergy in his 
character of Dominick the Fryar, 
and ſeems to imagine it a piece of 
revenge practiſed for ſome oppo- 
ſition he met with in his attempt 
to take orders. However that 
might be with reſpe& to Mr. 
Dryden in particular, I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay, but this one point ap- 
pears evident to me, viz. that the 
ſatire thrown out in it is only ge- 


neral againſt thoſe amongſt the | 


clergy who diſgrace their cloth by 
wicked and unbecoming actions; 
and is by no means pointed ar, or 
can any way affect. the ſacred func- 
tion in itſelf, That there have 


been ſuch characters as Father | 


Dominick among the prieſts of all 
religions, and more eſpecially thoſe 
of the Romiſh church, to whom 
the practice of confeſſion affords 
more frequent opportunities and 
uninterrupted ſcope for ſuch kind 
of conduct, no man in his ſenſes 
will, 1 believe, attempt to deny; 
and if ſo, how or where can they 


be more properly expoſed than on 


the ſtage? but can that be ſaid to 
caſt any reflection on the much 
greater number of valuable, well 
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meaning and truly religious among 


the divine profeſſors ?—No ſurely. 
Yet the qui capit ille facit is a max- 
im ſo perfectly founded in truth, 
that I am ever apt to ſuſpect ſome 
conſciouſneſs in themſelves of the 
truth of particular ſatire in thoſe 
perſons who appear over angry at 
hints thrown out in general only. 
This play conſidered in itſelf has 
perhaps as much merit as any that 
this author has given to the world. 
The characters of Torriſmond and 
Leonora in the tragic part are 
tender and poetical, yet there are 
ſome ideas and deſcriptions thrown 
out by the latter towards the be- 


ginning of the third act, which 


are rather too warm and luxuriant 
to bear repetition on a public 
ſage, and are therefore now omit- 
ted in the acting. But the whole 
comedy 1s natural, lively, enter- 
taining, and highly finiſhed both 
with reſpect to plot, character, and 
language, The ſcene lies in Ar- 
ragon, and the plot of the comic 
parts is founded on a Novel, call- 
ed The Pilgrim, written by M, 
St. Bremond, 

213. THE SPANISH GyYPSIE, 
Com, by Thomas Middleton and 
William Rowley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane aud Saliſ{bury-Court, 4to. 
1653. 4to. 1661, The plot of 


| this play with reſpect to the ſtory 


of Roderigo and Clara, if not bor- 
rowed from, has at leaſt a very 
near reſemblance to a Novel of 
Cervantes, called -The Force of 
Blood. The ſcene lies at Alicant. 

214. THE SPANISH LADx. 
Muſical Entertainment, by Tho, 


Hill. ARed at Covent-Garden, - 


vo. 1769. This piece was ori- 
ginally written on receiving the 
news of a ſignal conqueſt gained 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies by the 
Englith forces in 1762. It was 
aiterwards acted in 1765, once for 
the author's benefit. 


Horatio and Belimperia.' 


pitifull Death of Hieronimo, by 
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215. Tux SAN ISH PurCHas, 
A play in the lift of thoie deſtroy- 
ed by Mr. Warburton's ſervant, | 
216. THE SPANISH Rocve. 
Com. by Thomas Duffet, 4to. 
1674. This play is written after 
the manner of moſt of the French 
comedies, in rhyme, but is the 
only inſtance I know of that kind 
among the Engliſh ones. It is the 
beſt of all this author's dramatic 
works, yet met with very indif- 
ferent ſuceeſs. The ſcene in Spain. 
It is dedicated to. Madam Ellen 
Guyn. | | 
217. THE SPANESH SOUL- 
DIER. Trag. by Thomas Dek- 
ker, entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company, May 16, 
1631, by John Jackman ; but, I 
believe, never printed. See Taz 
NoBLE SPANISH SOULDIER, 

218, SPAN15H TRAGEDY, See 
JzexonyMo, | Urs 

219. THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, 
or, Hieronimo is mad again, Con- 
taining the lamentable end of Don 
With the 
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Thomas Kyd, 4to. 1603. 41tc. 
1615. 4to. 1618. 4to. 1623. 4to. 
1633. This play was the object 
of ridicule to almoſt every writer 
of the times. Philips and Win- 
ſtanley aſcribe it, but erroneouſly, 
to Thomas Smith. Heywood, 
however, declares it to be the pro- 
duction of Kyd. It had been 
ated ſeveral years before its ap- 
earance 1n print, and we are told 
in Dekkar's Satiromaſtrix, that Ben 
Jonſon originally performed the 
part of Hieronimo. : 
220. THE SPANISH Viceroy, 
or, The Honour of Woman. Com. 
by Philip Maffinger. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers Com- 
pany, Sept. 9, 1653, and was 
amongſt thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. 


Warburton's ſervant. 


221. Tye SraAniSH Wives, 


Farce, 


; 1 
Fare, of three acts, by Mrs. Mary 
Pix, 4to. 1696. The ſcene of 
this little piece is laid at Barce- 
lona, and the plot of it borrowed 
from the ſame Novel of the P:]- 
g grim, on which that of the Spaniſh 
War is alſo built. It was acted 
at Dorſet-Gardens, | | 

222, Tye SraRacus Gar- 
DEN. Com. by Richard Brome. 
Acted in the year 1635, by the 
then Company of Revels at Saliſ- 
bury-Court, 4to. 1640. 

223. THE SPARTAN DAME. 
Trag. by Thomas Southerne. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1719. 
This play was written the year 
before the Reſtoration, but, on 
what account I know not, pro- 
hibited the ſtage till the above 
| year, when it made its appear- 
ance with univerſal and indeed 
merited applauſe. The ſubje& of 
It is taken from Plutarch's Life of 
Apis, in which the character of 
Chelonis, with reſpe& to the vir- 
tuous duties both of a wife and 
daughter, are a ſufficient autho- 
rity for the picture Mr. Southerne 
has drawn of an excellent woman 
in the heroine of his tragedy. It 
| _ now however on the acting 


224. THE SrARTAN LADIES. 
Com. by Lodowick Carlell. For 
ſome mention of this play ſee 
Humphry Moſeley's Catalogue at 


the end of Middleton's Comedy 
of More Diſſemblers beſides Women, 
which is the only place in which 
I find it named. It was entered 
on the books of the Stationers' 
Company, Sept. 4. 1646. 

225. SPEECHES AT PRINCE 
Henay's BARRIERS. By Ben 
Jonſon, Fol. 1640. Theſe ſpeeches 
are not much dramatic, being only 
ſome compliments paid to Prince 
Henry, the eldeſt fon of Kin 
James I; but as they are ring 
with the reſt of Jon ſon's works, I 
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could not help thinking them de- 
ſerving of a mention here. | 
226. THE SPENDTHRIFT, C. 
Anonym. 1680. This I find men- 
tioned only in The Britiſh Theatre, 
227. THE SPENDTARIPT. C. 
by Matthew Draper. Acted ar the 
Hay-Market, $vo. 1731. The 
hint of this play is taken from 
Shakſpeare's ; PO Prodigal. 
228, IHE SyPENDTHRIFT, C. 
tranilated from the French, and 
printed in Foote's Comic Theatre, 
vol. I. 8 a OA 
229. ThE SPENDTHRIFT, or, 
A Cbriſimas Gambol. Farce, by Dr, 
Kenrick, Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den 1778. Not printed. This 
was taken from Charles Johnſon's 
Country Laſſes, and was acted only 
two nights. | 

230. THE SPIGHTFUL SISTER, 
Com. by Abr. Bailey, 4t0. 1667. 
The author of this play is allowed 
by both Langbaine and Jacob to be 
free from plagiariſm, what he has 
written being all his own, and his 
characters, particularly thoſe of 
Lord Occus and Winifred, to be 
truly original. Jacob however 
concludes, and with reaſon, from 
its being printed without either 
prologue, epilogue, or dedication, 
that 1t never made an appearance 
on the ſtage. 

231. TEE SPIRIT OF Cox TRA“ 
DICTION. Farce, of two acts, by a 
Gentleman of Cambridge, 8 vo, 
1760. This farce made its ap- 
pearance at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden, but with very 
little ſucceſs. Nor indeed did it 
deſerve a better fate than it met 

with, there being neither plot, 
character, wit, humour, nor lan- 

uage through the whole, except- 
ing ſome little of the virago ſpirit 
kept up in the character of Mrs. 


Partlett, who, from the making it 


a ſettled principle to contradict to 


the utmoſt the inclinations ot every 
other 
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amply explains the ſubject it is 
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compelling her daughter to a 
match with the man ſhe loves, 
but whom her mother is made to 
believe ſhe has the utmoſt diſlike 
to. Mr. Rich is ſaid to have had 
ſome hand in this Farce. 

232. THE SpIRITVUAEMINOR. 
Com, 8 vo. 1763. A low and ſtu- 
pid imitation of Foote's Minor. 

233. THE SPLEEN, or {/lington 
Saw. A Comic Piece, of two 
acts, by George Colman, perform- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1756. A 
performance which will not leſſen 
the eſtabliſhed fame of its inge- 
nious author, though it did not 
meet with equal ſucceſs with other 
of his performances. 

234. Tye SPOUTER, or, The 
Triple Revenge, Comic Farce, in 
two acts, 8vo. 1756. A whimſi- 
cal production of Mr. Murphy, 
with the connivance of Mr. Gar- 
rick. The chief perſonages in 
this piece were deſigned as repre- 
ſentations of living authors and 
managers. Garrick himſelf, Rich, 
Foote, and young Cibber, are all 
the objects of its merriment, which 
is unmixed with the leaſt offen- 
five ſeverity, as will be ſuppoſed 
from the circumſtance of their 


leaders having been privy to the 


publication. | 

236, THE SPOUTER, or, The 
Double Revenge, Comic Farce, in 
three acts, by Henry Dell, 8vo. 
rich”: 

236. ThE SrRINOG. Paſtoral, 
by James Harris, Eſq. Aged at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1763. | 

237. SPRING'S GLORY, vi- 
dicating Lowe by Temperance, againft 
the Tenet, ** fine Cerere & Baccho 
*'friget Venus.” | Moralized in a 
Maſke, by Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 
The title of this piece fo 


written on, that I need ſay nothing 
more in regard to it. At the al | 
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other perſon, is tricked into the — avs printed Poems, Epigrams, 


Elegies, and Epithalamiums of 
the ſame author. | 
238. Tak SquirE or Ars A- 


TIA. Com. by Thomas Shadwell. 


Acted by their Majeſties ſervants, 
4to. 1688. This play is founded 
on the Adelphi of Terence, the- 
characters of the two elder Bel- 
fonds being exactly thoſe of the 
Micio and Demea, and the two 
younger Belfonds the Eſchinus 
and Cteſipho of that celebrated 
Comedy. Mr, Shadwell has hoaw- 
ever certainly, if not improved on 
thoſe characters in their intrinſic 
merit, at leaſt ſo far modernized 
and moulded them to the preſent 
taſte, as to render them much more 
palatable to an audience in ge- 
neral, than they appear to be in 
their ancient habits. This play 


met with good ſucceſs, and is ſtill 


at times performed to univerſal ſa- 
tisfation, The ſcene lies in Al- 
ſatia, the cant name for White 
Fryars; and the author has intro- 
duced ſo much of the cant or 
gamblers' language, as to have 
rendered 1t neceſſary to prefix a 
gloſſary for the leading the reader 

through a labyrinth of uncommon 
and unintelligible jargon. 

239. SquiIRE Bapcter. Bur- 
letta, in two parts. - Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8vo. 1772. The 
muſic of this piece was compoſed 
by Dr. Arne, who probably alſo 
wrote the words. It is taken from 
Fielding's Don Quixote in England, 
and was afterwards brought out 
under the title of The Sor, 

240. THE SquirRE Bus- 
LESQUED, or, The Sharpers out- 
cbitiecl. Com. by Bartholomew 
Bourgeois, Bvo. 1765. 

241. SQvIRE Or p-SAr, or, 
The Night Adventures, Com. by 
Thomas Darfey, Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1679. This 
play is greatly obliged to ſeveral 

Aa Novels 
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Novels ard other Dramas for the 
compoſi tion of its plot, which is 
very intricate and buſy, For in- 


ſtance, the character of Squire Old- 


Sap, and the incident of Pimpo's 
tying him to the tree in the firſt 
act, is borrowed from The Comical 
Hliftory of Francion. Tricklove's 
cheating Old-Sap with the bell, 
and Pimpo's flanding in Henry's 
place, is related in Boccace's No- 


vele, Dec. 7. Nov. 8. and in Fon- 


taine's Tale of La Gageure des trois 
Commeres :' and Tricklove's con- 
trivance with Welford for having 
Old-Sap beaten in her cloaths in 


the ſame act, and which is alſo 


an incident in Fletcher's Voman 
fleas d, Ravenſcroft's London Cuc- 
kolds, and ſome other Comedies, is 
evidently taken from Boccace, 
Dec. 7. Nov. 7. 

242. THE STAGE BravToss'D 
IN A BLANKET, or, 7he Hypo- 
crite a la Mode. Com. Anonym. 


4to. 1704. This piece, though 


without a name, was written by 
the bumorou® Tom Brown. It 
conſiſts of three acts only, and is 


a ſatire on Jeremy Collier, who 


wrote a ſevere book againſt the 
ſtage and dramatic writers, called, 


A ſhort View of the Immorality and 
Prophaneneſs of the Engliſh Stage. 


Mr. Brown has dedicated his piece 


to Chniſtopher Rich, Eſq; patentee 


of the T'ncatre Royal, ard father 
of the late patentee of Covent- 
Garden Theatre. EEE, 
243- THE STAGE COACH. 
Farce, by George Farquhar, 4to. 
1710. In this little piece be was 
aſſi ſted by Mr. Motteux; yet after 
all it 3s nothing more. than a pla- 
giariſm, the whole plot of it, and 
ſome entire ſcenes, particularly 


one between Captain Baſil and 


Nicodemus Somebody, being bor- 
rowed frem a little French piece, 


called Les Caroffes Orleans. The 


ſcene is laid in an inn on the 


— 
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ST 
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road, and the time about three 
hours, viz. from the coming in 


of the coach to its ſtage, till about 


midnight. | 

244. THE STATE FARCE, or, 
They are all come home, 8 vo. 1757. 
245. THE STaGe MUTINEERS, 
or, A Playbouſe to be Let, A Tragi- 
Comi-Farcical Ballad Opera. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden. Anonym. 
[1733] 8vo. This piece is only 
a burleſque on a conteſt between 
the manager of one of the theatres 
and his performers, at the head 
of the male-c:ntent part of whom 
Mr. Theophilus Cibber at that 
time ftood in a very conſpicuous 
light, and is in this piece cha- 
racterized by the name of Ancient 
Piſtol, all the ſpeeches put into 
his mouth being thrown into the 


bombaſtic or mock tragedy ſlyle 


which Shakſpeare has given to 
that character in his two parts of 
Henry IV. and the Merry Nies of 
Windſor, As in all diſputes of 
this kind both fides are generally 
to blame, I ſhall not- here attempt 
to enter on the merits of the cauſe, 
but content myſelf with obſerving 
that the Farce under our preſent 
conſideration ſeems to be written 
in favour of the performers. The 
ſcene lies in the playhoule at the 
time of rehearſal. : | 
246. THE STAPLE OF NEWS, 

Com. by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1631. 
This play, though not printed till 
the above date, was firſt acted in 
the year 1635. He has intro- 
duced in thi Comedy four Goſ- 
ſips, by way of interlocutors, who 
remain on the ſtage during the 
whole repreſentation, and make 
comments and criticiſms on all 
the ſeveral incidents of the piece. 
It, however, is not the only in- 
ſtance of this kind of conduct, 
he having done the very ſame 
thing in two other plays, viz. 
Every Man out of his Humour, = 

the 


3 


the Magnetic Lady; and Fletcher 
in his Kniabt of the burning Peſtle 
has followed the very ſame ex- 
ample. Scene, London, It is en- 


tered on the books of the Station- 


ers? Company, April 14, 1626. 


247. PE STATE JUGGLER, 


or, Str Politic Ribband. A new Ex- 
ciſe Opera. Anonym. 8vo. 1733. 
This is one of thoſe pieces in 
which Sir Robert Walpole, then 
prime miniſter, was abuſed, in re- 
gard to the jobs which the public 
imagined were going forwards 
with reſpect to the exciſe and other 
branches of the public revenues. 
248. ThE SrarE of INNO- 
CENCE, or, The Fall of Man. An 
Opera, 4to. 1676. 4to. 1677. 4to. 
1692. This piece was never per- 
formed, the ſubje&t being too ſo- 
lemn, and the characters of a na- 


ttue that would render it aimoſt 


blaſphemy for aay perſon to at- 
tempt the repreſentation of them. 
It is written in heroic verſe or 
rhyme, and the plot' is founded on 
Milton's Paradije Laſt, from which 
he has even borrowed many beau- 
ties in-regard to his language and 
ſentiments, Some of the 'nicer 
and more delicate critics have 
found fault wich this Opera, charg- 


ing the author with anachronitm 


and abſurdity in introducing Lu- 
cifer converfing about the world, 
its form, matter, and vicifſitudes, at 
4 time previous to its creation, or 
at leaſt to the polſibility of his 
knowing any thing concerning it. 
And indeed Mr. Dryden ſeems 
himſelf to have been aware of its 


lying open to ſuch kind of ob- 


jections, by his having preſixed to 
it an apology for Heroic Poetry, 
and for the Lictntia Poetica, of 
which he had indeed made a moſt 
ample uſe in this piece. On the 
whole, however, it has uadoubt- 
edly very great beauries, and is 
very highly commended by Nat. 


= 


Bp. 


Lee, in a copy of verſes publiſhed 
with it; nor is it at all detracting 
from its merit to own, that we are 
by no means blind to ſome few faults 
that it may have. As Dr. Johnſon 
truly obſerves, 1s is termed by 
Dryden an opera: it is rather a 


tragedy in heroic rhyme, but of 


which the perſonages are ſuch as 
cannot decently be repreſented on 
the ſtage. Some ſuch production 
was foreſeen by Marvel, who writes 
thus to Milton : | 


« Or if a work fo infinite be ſpann'd, 


« Jealous I was leſt ſome leſs (kilfu! | 


«hand, 
Such as diſquiet always what is well, 
« And by ill-imitating would excel, 
«© Might hence preſume the whole crea- 
e tion's day 
& To change in ſcenes, and ſhow it in a 
&« play.” | | 
Tt is one of Dryden's haſty pro- 
ductions; for the heat of his 
imagination raiſed it in a month, 
249. THE STATE oF PHYs1cC. 
Com. Anonym. Bvo. 1742. This 
piece was never acted, nor do 1 
know who was the author, yet I 
conjecture 1t muſt have been ſome 
perſon of the faculty, fince, if I 
may be allowed a paltry quibble, 
it is apparent, that even in the 
very title-pagz, to make uſe of 
the vulgar phraſe, He talks like an 
apothecary. | : 
250. THESTATESMANFOIT.ED, 


A Maſical Com. of two acts, by 


Robert Doſſie; performed at the 
Hay- Market, 8yo. 1768. The 
muſic by Mr. Ruſh. 

251. THE STATUTE. Paſtoral 
Matis privately performed with 
applauſe, 8vo. 1777. * 
252. King STEPHEN, the H/ftory 
of. A Play, by William Shak- 


ſpeare. Entered on the books of 


the Stationers' Company June 29, 
1660, but not printed. It cannot 
but be a ſubject of regret, that this 
performance is loſt to the world. 


Should it exiſt in any library, it is 


Aa 2 | hoped 
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hoped that the proprietor will 
gratify the general curioſity by 
the publication of it. 

253. Saint STEPHEN'S GREEN, 
or, The Generous Lovers. Com. 
by William Philips, Eſq. 8vo. 
1720. This piece was never act- 
ed, nor have LI ever ſeen it, It is 
mentioned in none of the cata- 


logues but The Britiſh Theatre ; 


from which, and the title, I ſhould 
be apt to conclude the author an 
Iriſhman, the ſcene of action of 
his piece being laid in a place 
which is, with reſpect to Dublin, 
nearly the ſame as the Mall in St, 
pe Park is with regard to 

ondon ; tuat is to fay, the theatre 
for the playing off all the various 
turns of vanity, affectation, and 
gallantry, and the ſcene of thou- 
ſands of aſſignations and intrigues. 

254. ThE STEP-MOTHER, 
Tragi-Com. by Sir Robert Stapyl- 
ton, 4to. 1664. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, by the Duke of 
York's fervantss Though Sir Ro- 
bert did not put his name to this 
play, yet the prologue, which ex- 


prefsly declares it to be written by 


the author of The Slizhied Maid, 
authorizes my giving the credit of 
it to this gentleman. The ſcene 
lies at Verulam, or St. Alban's 


and the inſtrumental, vocal, and. 


recitative muſic, were compoſed by 
Mr. Locke. Iwo maſques are in- 
ſerted in the body of the play, 
viz. one in the third act, called 


Apollo*s Maſque, the ſcene of which . 


is a grove, wherein is a laurel 
tree and three poplar trees; the 
other is called Diana's Maſque, in 
which a hawthorn tree is made the 
grand ſcene of action. ng 
255. THE STOCK-JOBBERS, Or, 
The Humvours of Exchange-Alley. 
Com. of three acts. Anonym. 8vo. 
1720. This is one more of the 


6 


CT 


year 1720, but which, like the reſt 


of them, was never acted. 

256. THE STOLEN HEIREss, 
or, The Salamanca Doctor out-plotted, 
Com. by Suſanna Centlivre. Act- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. No 
date, 4to. [1703.] Scene, Palermo. 

257. STONEHENGE, Paſtoral, 
by John Speed. Acted before Dr. 
Richard Baylie, the preſident and 
fellows of the College of St. John's, 
Oxford, in their common refectory, 
at what time, ſays Wood, the ſaid 
Doctor was returned from Saliſ- 
bury, aſter he had been inſtalled 
Dean thereof, anno 1635. Not 
printed. ELD 

258. THE STRANGE Disco- 
VERY. Tragi-Com. 4to. 1640, 
This play has the letter J. G. 
Gent. prefixed to it as the initials 
of the author's name, and in ſome 
copies of this only edition the name 
J. Gough at, length. The plot, 
and great part of the language, is 
taken from the tenth book of 
Theagenes and Chariclea, or Helip- 
dorus's E:hiopic Hiftory, which is 
looked on to be one of the moſt 
ancient, and is unqueſtionably one 
of the fineſt romances extant. It 
is to be had in Engliſh, the firſt 
five books being tranſlated by a 
perſon of quality, the remaining 
five by Mr. Tate, 8ro. 1686. 
The ſcene in the beginning and 
end of this play lies in == 
Pas in the other parts of it in 

ngland and Greece. 

259. TE STRATFORD [U- 
IL EE. Com. of two acts, by 
Francis Gentleman, as it haih 
been lately exhibited at Stratford 


upon Avon with great applauſe. 


To which is prefixed, Scrub's Trip 
to the Jubilte, 8 vo. 1769. 
260. Tak STROLLERS. Farce. 
Acted at Drury-Lane. Ihis is 
only an extract of ſome particular 


pieces written on the follies of the ſcenes from a comedy written by 


4 lub 


. John 
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John Durant Breval, called The 
Play's the Plot, publithed in 1718. 
It has ſometimes been acted with 
the addition of another little piece, 

called The Mock Counteſs, 

22861. THESTROLLER's PACKET 
BROKE OPEN, I2mo. 1742. This 
is nothing more than a ſmall col- 
legion of drolls, calculated for 
- Bartholomew-Fair, and other fairs 
and country villages, being cer- 
tain ſele& ſcenes borrowed from 
different comedies, and put toge- 
ther ſo as to form ſhort pieces, 
eaſily repreſented by four or five 
perſons only, in the very ſame man- 
ner as thoſe publiſhed by Kirk- 
man and Cox, and mentioned in 
the foregoing part of this work, 
under the title of Sport upon Sport. 
The pieces contained in this col- 
lection are only ſeven. Their 
titles and the dramas they are bor- 
rowed from as follows : | 

1. The Bilker bilkd, or The 
Banquet of Miles. — from — The 
Match in Newgate of C. Bullock. 

2. The Braggadocio, or His Mor- 
Ship the Cully.— from — Congreve's 
Old Batchelor. | 

3. The Feign'd Sbipꝛureck, or The 
Imaginary Heir. from — The El- 
der Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher, 

4. The Guardians over-reach'd in 
their orun Humour, or The Lover me- 
tamorphos'd. — from — Mrs, Cent- 
livre's Bold Stroke for a Wife. 

g. The Litigious Suitor defeated, 
or A New Way to get a Wife, — 
from — Bulleck's Woman's a Riddle. 

6. The Sexes miſmatch'd, or A 

New Way io get a Huſband, — from 
— Southerne's Oroonoko, and the 
Monſieur Thomas of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. : | 

7. The Witchcraft of Love, or 
Stratagem upon Stratagem.— from— 


Mrs. Centlivre's Man's bevitch'd, or 

Pat , | 7 Pe.” 
dramatiſt now living. Although 
none of the charatters can be ſaken 


The Dew:il to do about her, 


262. ThE SrupEN TS. Com. 


altered from Shakſpeare's Love's 


( 7 FI 


SU 
Labour Loft, and adapted to the 
ſtape, 8vo. 1762. | 

203. THE STURDY BEGGARS, 
A New Ballad Opera. Dedicated 
to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. 
of London, 8vo. 1733. This piece 
was written on occaſion of the 
Exciſe-Bill. 

264. THE SUejEcCTS? Joy rox 
THE KING'“Ss RESTORATION, A 
ſacred Maſque, by Dr. Anthony 
Sadler, 4to. 1601, gratefully made 
public tor his heed Majeſty. The 
plot of this piece is founded on the 
1ſt Kings, ch. xi. 12. and 2 Chro- 
nicles, ch. xiii. Ard the ſcene, 
for the Land, in Canaan, for the 
Place, in Bethel, and for the Per/on, 
in Fcroboam, 

265. IHE Successful Pi- 
RATE, A Play, by Charles John- 
ſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, to. 
1713. This play is taken ſrom an 
old one written by Lodowick 
Carlell, called 4-wiragus and Phi- 
licia. The ſcene, the City of Saint 
Lawrence in the Iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar. 
266. Tur Success FUL STR AN= 
ERS. Trag-Com, by William 
Mountfort, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
2 1696. This play is much 
uperior to The Igjurd Lovers of 
the ſame author; yet he is by no 
means clear from the charge of 
plagiariſm with regard to his plot, 
however original his language and 
conduct of the piece may be; the 


deſign of the catallrophe being 


evidently borrowed from Scarron's 
Novel, called The Rival Bro- 
thers, | 

267, Tus Svicive. A Com. 
in four acts, by George Colman. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 1778. 


Not printed, The avthor' of this 


iece may be cop{idered as oneof the 
ſt judges of it ge writing of any 


of as new, yet the buſineſs ot the 
Aa 3 | drama 
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drama is conducted with ſo much 
judgement, that we cannot but 


eſteem this very pleaſing comedy 


as little inferior to the beit of Mr. 
Colman's productions. The quar- 
. Telling ſcene between the poet and 
the player, is taken from Joſeph Au- 
drews, and the duel from The Cox · 
comb of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
268. TuE SvLLEN Lovers, 
or, Inpertinents. Com, by Thomas 
Shadwell. Acted at the Duke of 
York's Theatre, 4to. 166%, The 
author owns in his preface that he 
had received a hint from the re- 
port of Moliere's Les Facheux, on 
which he had founded the plot of 
this comedy; but at the ſame time 
declares, that he had purſued that 
hint in the formation of great part 
of his own play before the French 
one ever came into his hands. Be 
this, howeyer, as it may, he has 
certainly made very good ule of 
whateyer aſſiſtances he borrowed, 
having rendered his own piece ex- 
tremely regular and entertaining. 
The place of the ſcene in London, 


the time ſuppoſed in the month of 


March in the year 1667-8. 

269. THE SULTAN, or, Love 
and Fame. Trag. by Francis Gen- 
tleman, Acted at the Hay-Market, 
8v0. 1770. 
about the year 1755, and has been 

requently acted at Bath, York, 
and Scarborough. The plot is 
founded in Turkiſh hiſtory. 


270. ThE SULTANa. Farce. 


Aged at Drury- Lane 1775, A 


frivolous raree-ſhow performance, 
which but for the ſplendor of its 
ſcenery, and the ſprightlineſs of a 
female performer, would have met 
with early condemnation. It is 
founded on a tale of Marmontel ; 
was at firit ſaid to be compoſed by 
ſome fl mzy man of guatity ; but 
was alterwards known to be the 
work of Bickerſi:M, 

271, Tak SULTANESS. Trag. 


1 3586 3 


very bad ſucceſs. 


This play was written 
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by Charles Johnſon, 8vo. 1717. 
This is httle more than a tranſla- 
tion of Tle Bajazct of Racine ; a 
piece which of itſelf is eſteemed 
the very worſt of that author's 
writings; and as Mr. Johnſon's 
talent ſeemed to conſiſt much more 
in comedy than tragedy, it is not 
much to be wondered at if this 
play, thus ſeryed up at ſecond-hand 
by ſo indifferent a cook, ſhould 
rather form an inſipid and diſ- 


taſteful diſh ; yet it was performed 


at. Drury-Lane Theatre with no 
'The conclud- 
ing lines to the prologue probably 
occaſioned the author, many years 
after, to be ace into The 
Dunciad:; | 


At leaſt, 'tis hop'd, he'll meet a kinder 


40 fate, 
« Who ſtr ves ſome flandard author to 


6& tran date, 

© Than they, who give vou, w. ithout 
«once rep entiyg, 

4 Long - labourid nonſenſe of their own 
“% inventing. 

&« Such w ags have been, who boldly durſt 
7 diiventate 

To club a farce by triparfite indenture : 

«© But, let them mare their dividend of 
4% praiſe, 

« And their own fool's cap wear inſtead 
&« of bays. 


272. SUMMER AMUSEMENT) 
or, An Adventure at Margate. Com. 
Opera, by Meſſieurs Andrews and 
Miles. Added at the Hay- Market 
1779. The ſubjeQ of this piece 1s 
ot high importance, and the man- 
ner in which it Is treated will un- 
doubtedly countenance the joint la- 
bours of the brace of authors, 
whoſe names it has been our office 
to ay £ 

. Treg SUMMER's TALE. 
Maßes Com, of three acts, by 
Richard Cumberland, Eſq. A cted 
at Covent-Garden, B8vo. 1705. 
This comedy met with but a cold 
reception, though it was performed 
nine nights, 


274+ SUNMER's LasT WILL 
AND 


—.— 
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Ax Dp TESTAMENT. Com. by 
Thomas Naſh, 4to. 1600. | 
275. Tat Sun's DARLING. A. 
Maſque, by Jobn Ford and Thomas 
Dekker. Acted at Whitehall, and 
afterwards at the Cockpit in Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 16506. 4to. 1657. The 
plan of this maſque alludes to the 
four ſeaſons of the year, The 
explanation of the deſign is to be 
ſeen prefixed to the Dramatis Per- 
ſonæ. It was not publiſhed till 
after the death of the authors. 

276. THE SUPERANNUATED 
GALL ANT. Farce, by Joſeph 
Reed, 12mo. about 1746. This 
piece is-by the ſame author as the 
Regiſter Office and Maduigal and 
Trulletta, mentioned before. It was 
never acted. 

277. THE SUPPLICANTS. Tr. 
tranſlated from Aſchylus, by R. 
Potter, 4to. 1777, 

278. TüE Syros ES. Com. by 
George Gaſcoigne, 4to. 
This is one of the earlieſt dramatic 
pieces which can properly be call - 
ed plays in the Engliſh language, 
and was acted at Gray's-Inn. It is 
a tranſlation from an Italian co- 
medy, by the celebrated Arioſto. 
The prologue to it is written in 
proſe, which, though not cuſto- 
mary at this time, has been fol- 
lowed by ſome other of our drama- 
tic writers, particularly Cockayne, 
in the prologue to Trappolin ſup- 
o a Prince; and Tate, in his 
_ epilogue to Duke and no Duke. 
Shakſpeare has alſo given us an 
example of an epilogue 1n proſe, 
which is even to this day con- 
ſtantly ſpoken to the play, and 
ſeems now to be conſidered as part 
of it, viz. the long ſpeech of Roſa- 
lind, at the concluſion of his 
comedy of As you like it. 

279. SUPPOSED INCONSTANCY. 
A Play; entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company Nov. 29, 
165 3, but not printed. 


1 . 
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280. THE SUrPRISAL. Com 
by Sir Robert Howard, Fol. 1665, 
The ſcene, Sienna, ' 

281. SUSANNA. By Thomas 
Garter, 4to. 1578. The running 
title of this play is, The Commody 
of the moſie wertuous and godlye Su- 
/anna, The Dramatis Perſonæ is 
printed in the title-page, wherein 
it is alſo ſaid that eight perſons 
may eaſily play it. It is written 
in metre, printed in the old black 


letter, and not divided into acts, 


three great tokens of its being a 
very ancient piece, The playe of 
S/anna was entered, by Thomas 
Colwell. in the books of the Sta- 
tationers' Company 1568 to 1 569, 

282. SUSANNA, or, Innocence 
Preſerv'd, Muſical Drama, by 
Elizabeth Tollet, 12mo. 1755. 
Printed in a Collection of Poems 
publiſhed that year. 

283. Sus ANN A's TEARS. Both 
Langbaine and jacob mention a 
piece of this name; but as they 


neither of them pretend to have 


ſeen it, I am apt to believe that it 
may be the laſt- mentioned play 
but one, either with an altered title 
in ſome Jater edition, or coming 
to their knowledge only by report, 
and with a wrong name, 

284. SUsprleious HusB AND. 
Com. by Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, 


8vo. 1747, This comedy was firlt 


preſented at Covent-Garden houſe, 
and appears to have one ſtandard 
proof of merit, which is, that al- 
though, on the firit night it was 
performed, it ſeemed threatened 
with confiderable oppoſition ; yet, 
from the time the curtain role, it 
gradually overcame all prejudice 
againſt it, met with uniyerſal ap- 
plauſe, and continues\to this day 
one of the moſt favourite pieces 
with the public, being as fre- 
quently preſented to crowded thea- 
tres as any one modern comedy 
on the hiſt, To ſpeak a 
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of it, however, its merit is rather 
pleaſing than ſtriking, and the buſy 
activity of the plot takes off our 
attention to the want of deſign, 
character, and language, which 
even its beſt friends muſt confeſs 
to be diſcoverable on a more ri- 

id ſcrutiny. Yet the audience is 
kept conſtantly. alive; and as the 
Principal intent of comedy is to 
entertain, and afford the care-tired 
mind a few hours of diſſipation, a 
piece conſiſting of a number of 


ively buſy ſcenes, intermingled 


with eaſy ſprightly converſation 
and characters, which, if not glar- 
ing, are at leaſt nat unnatural, 
will frequently anſwer / that pur- 
Poſe more effectually than a co- 
medy of more complete and la- 
boured regularity, and therefore 
ſurely lays a very juſt claim to our 
approbation and thanks, . Yet this 
play is not entirely deyoid of 
merit with reſpect to character, 
ſince that of Ranger, though not 
new, is abſolutely well drawn, and 
may, I think, be placed as the 
moſt perfect portrait of the lively, 
honeſt, and undeſigning rake of 
the preſent age; nor can Mr. 
Garrick's inimitable performance 
of that character, which indeed 
was in great meaſyre the ſypport of 
the piece during its firſt run, be 
ever forgotten, while one perſon 
ſurvives who has ſeen him in it. 
Clarinda is an amiable, lively, and 
honeſt coguet; and Strictland, 
though Gott copied from Ben 

3 Kitely in Every Man in 

is Humour, and indeed greatly in- 
ferior to that character, has ne- 
vertheleſs ſome ſcenes in which the 
agitations of a.weak mind, af- 
fected with that moſt tormenting 
of all paſſions, Jealouſy. are far 
from being badly expreſſed; nor 
can ] bring a more convincing 
argument to prove this affertion, 


than the univerſa] reputation the 
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eee of that character 
rought to ail. actor of no very 
capital ſnare of merit in other 
parts, viz. Mr. Bridgewater, who, 
during the run of this comedy, ob- 
tained ſo much of the public ap- 


probation by his performance of 


Mr. Strictland, as even in an ad- 
vertiſement of his benefit to aſſign 
that approbation as a reaſon fox 
his making choice of this play 
rather than any other. The ſcene 
lies in London, and the time about 
thirty-ſix hours. | | 
28 5. Tye Susrictous Hus- 
BAND CRITICIZED, or, The Plagne 
of Envy, Farce, by Charles Mack- 
lin, 1747. This piece was acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Prury- 
Lane, and is, as it ſtyles itſelf, 
a criticiſm on the foregoing play, 
It hath never appeared in print. 
286. TnE SWaAGGERING Dam- 
SEL. Com. by Robert Chamber: 
laine, 4to. 1040, It is uncertain 
whether this play was ever acted ; 


but it is uſhexed into the world by 


five recommendatory copies of 
verſes, one of which is written by 
Mr. Rawlins, and is in requital 
for one prefixed by our author to 
that gentleman's tragedy of The 


| Rebellion, This cuſtom of authors 


complimenting each other, was 
formerly greatly in vogue; and we 
ſee Dryden, Lee, . Jonſon, Fletcher, 
&c. akernately paying this tribute 
to each other's merits, It ſeems, 


however, to be now laid aſide, the 


writers of the preſent age appear- 
ing more zealouſly to make 1t 
their endeayour to point out ta 
the public how very ſmall a ſhare 
of genius is poſſeſſed by every 


author but himſelf ; and ſp ſuc- 


ceſsfully do they purſye this can- 
did plan, that generally at the 


. concluſion of every conteſt of this : 


king, the world becomes perfectly 
convinced of the juſtice of their 
believe 

that 
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that every individual among them 
has ſpoken the truth in his turn. 


287, SWETNAM ThE WoMaAn- 


HATER ARRAIGN'D BY WOMEN. 
Com. Acted at the Red Bull by 
the late Queen's ſervants. Anony- 
mous. 4to, 1620. This play is 
chiefly intended to Jaſh a very 
ſcandalous pamphlet againſt the 
female ſex, written by one Joſeph 
Swetnam, intituled, The Arraign- 
ment of le wa, idle, froward, and in- 
conflant Women, The plot, how- 
ever, is built on an old Spaniſh book, 
called Hifloria da Aurelia, y 1/a- 
bella Hyja del Rey de Eſcotia, &c. 
The ſcene, in Sicily, | 


288. THE SwiNDLERS. Farce. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, April 25, 
1774, ſor the benefit of Mr. Bad- 
deley, but not printed. 

289. ThE SwITzER, A play, 
by Arthur Wilſon. Entered on the 
books of the Stationers* Company 
Sept. 4, 1646, but not printed. 
290. SWORDS INTO ANCHORS. 
Com. by Mr. Blanch, 4to. 1725. 
This play was neyer acted, nor in- 


deed could any thing but the 


dotage of an author towards the 
offspring of his brain, produced 
by a hatty delivery when its parent 
was ſeventy-five years of age, ex- 


cuſe the folly of having ſuffered it 


to appear in print. The plot is 
nothing more than the introduc- 
ing an officer of rank and fortune, 
who having fallen in love with the 
daughter of a merchant, in order to 
oblige the old gentleman and his 
daughter, throws up his commiſ- 
ſion, and on quitting the army 
diſpoſes of his money to the 
purpoſes of commerce. There is 
nothing dramatic in the whole 
piece; but if we may judge of the 
author's diſpoſition from his writ- 
ing, he appears to have been very 
| fond of the convivial pleaſures, 
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having introduced eating and 
drinking into almoſt every ſcene, 

291. THE SYLPH, Com. Piece, 
in one act, tranſlated from Fagan, 
8vo. 1771. 

292. SYLLA. A Dramatic En- 
tertainment, by Mr. Derrick, 8vo. 
1753. This is only a tranſlation, 
not .defigned for the ſtage, of 'a 
kind of Opera written originally 
in French by the King of Pruſſia, 

293. SYLLA's Ghos r. A Dra- 
matic Satyrical Piece, Anonym. 
1689. This piece I have never 
ſeen, nor can form any idea of its 
deſign. I find it mentioned only 
in The Britiſh Theatre. 

294. SYLVIA, or, The Country 
Burial, A Ballad Opera, by Geo, 
Lillo, 8vo, 1731. This was one 
of the pieces which the general 
vogue of theſe ballad Operas oc- 
caſioned by the ſucceſs of The 
Beggar's Opera being brought forth 
into the world, It was performed 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields Theatre, 
but with no very great ſucceſs, 

295, THE SYRACUSAN. Trag. 
by Dr, Dodd. This piece was 
never either acted or printed. It 
was written while the author was 
an under-graduate at Cambridge, 
and was fold in 2750 to Mr. 
Watts the printer. On the au- 


thor's taking orders in 1751, he 


withdrew the copy from the hands 
of the managers, and returned the 
money the printer had advanced. 
It was founded on a fictitious flory, 
and was intended to be performed 
with choruſes. Probably it may 
{till remain in manuſcript. 

296. Tus SyRENS. Maſque, 
in two acts, by Captain Edward 
Thompſon, performed at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1776. This piece, 
afier being thrice performed, was 
diſmiſſed with the contempt it ſo 
well deſerved. | 
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1. N Tait or a Tus, Com. 


. by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1640. 
The ſcene, Finſbury Hundred. 


This is not one of our author's 
beſt pieces, being chiefly confined 


to low humour. 


2. TAMBERLAIN THE GREAT 
or, The Scythian Shepherd. Trag 
in two parts, by Chriit. Marloe, 
4to. 15901593, The full ti- 
tles of theſe two plays are as fol- 
Jows, viz. Of the firſt part. Tam- 
berlaine the Great, aubo from a Scy- 
thian Shepherd, by his rare and <von- 
derful Congueſts, became a moſt puiſ- 
fant and mighty Monarque, And (jor 
bis Tyranny and Terrour in War) 
as termed the Scourge of God, di- 
vided into two Tragical Diſcourſes, 
4to. 1590. Of the ſecond part. 
Of the Bloodie Congqueſts of mighty 
Tamberlaine, with his impaſſionate 
Fury for the Death of his Lady and 


Lowe, the fair Zenocrate; his Fourme 


of Exhortation to his three ſons, and 
the Maner of his own Death, 1593. 


The ſcene of both theſe pieces lies 


in Perſia, and they are both print- 


ed in the old black letter. The 
plot is taken from the Life of Ta- 
merlane, as related by Knolles 
and other Hiſtorians of the Tur- 


kiſh affairs. 


3. TAM BERLAN E THE 
GREAT. Trag. by Charles Saun- 
ders. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
40. 1681. Ibis was eſteemed a 
very good play, and was highly 
commended by Banks and other 
his contemporary writers. The 
author himſelf confeſſes his deſign 
to be taken from a Novel, called 


ä 1 4 


Tamerlane and Afteria. E pilogue 
by Dryden. | 
4. TAMERLANEs Trag. by 


N. Rowe. Acted at Lincoln's- 


Inn Fields, 4to. 1702. This play 
was written in compliment to 


King William III. whoſe character 


the author intended to diſplay un- 
der that of Tamerlane. It was 
received with great applauſe at its 
firſt appearance, and ſtill conti- 
nues to be an admired play. In 
purſuance of Mr. Rowe's intended 
compliment, it has been a con- 
ſtant cuſtom at all the theatres 
both in London and Dublin, to 
repreſent it on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, which was that monarch's 


birth-day. In Dublin more eſpe- 


cially it is made one of what is 
called the Goverament Nights at 


the theatre, when the Lord Lieu- 


tenant, or in his abſence the Lords 
Juſtices, pay the ladies the com- 
pliment of rendering the boxes 
entirely free to ſuch of them as 
chuſe to come to the houſe. Nor 
has it been unuſual in ſome thea- 
tres to perform this play on the 
ſucceeding night alſo, which is 
the ar niverſary of his firſt landing 
on the Engliſh coaſt. | 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that the 
virtues of Tamerlane ſeem to have 
been arbitrarily aſſigned him by 
his poet, for we know not that 
hittory gives him any other qua- 
lities than thoſe which make a 


conqueror. . The faſhion however 


of the time was, to accymulate 
upon Lewis all that can raiſe 


horror and deteſtation; and what- 
| ever 
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erer good was witheld from him, 
that it might not be thrown away, 
was beſtowed upon King William. 

This was the tragedy which 
Rowe valued moſt, and that, which 


probably, by the help of political 


auxiliaries, excited molt applauſe ; 
but occaſional poetry muſt often 
content itſelf with occaſional 
praiſe, Tamerlane has for a long 
time been acted only once a year, 
on the night when King William 


landed, Our quarrel with Lewis _ 


has been long over, and it now 
gratifies neither zeal nor malice 
to ſee. him painted with aggra- 
vated features, like a Saracen upon 
„ | - 

Dr. Warton, in his Efſay on 
the Genius and Writings ot Pope, 
p. 271. remarks, that there is a 
want of unity in The Fable of Ta- 
meriane, and that ſuch a furious 
character as that of Bajazet is ea- 
fily drawn and eaſily acted. 

5. THE Taming OF THE 
SHREW. A pleaſaunt conceited 
Hiſtor;e. As it hath beene ſun- 
dry times acted by the right hon- 
ourable the Earle of Pembrooke 
bis ſervants, 4to. 1607. This 
play is a different one from Shak- 
ſpeare's, and ſuppoſed to be prior 
to it. The merit of it in any 
other light than being what our 
great bard availed himſelf of, is 
but ſlender. It has lately been 
reprinted by Mr. Nichols. 

6. THE TAMING OF THE 


Suxkw. Com. by William Sbak- 


ipeare. Acted at the Black -Friers 
and the Globe, Fol. 1623. 
is very far from being a regular 
play, yet has many very great 
beaaties in it. The plot of * 
drunken Tinker's being taken 
up by the Lord, and made to ima- 
gine himſelf a man of quality, is 
borrowed from Goulart's H:foires 
aamirables, The ſcene, in the lat- 
ter end of the third and the be- 
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ginning of the 4th acts, is at Pe- 
trucio's houſe in the country; for 
the reſt of the play, at Padua. This 


Comedy has been the ground- 


work of ſome other pieces, par- 
ticularly Satuncy the Scot, The Cob- 
ler of Preſion, and Catharine and 
Petruchio; among which the laſt 
is much the moſt regular and per- 
fect Drama that has ever been 
formed from it. See further under 
its own title, | 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, . Of this 
© play the two plots are ſo well 
united, that they can hardly be 
„ called two without injury to 
* the art with which they are in- 
« terwoven. The attention is en- 
„ tertained with all the variety of 
a double plot, yet is not dif- 
© tracted by unconnected 1nci- 
“ dents. Fe, 

© The part. between Katherine 
*« and Petruchio is eminently 


* ſpritely and diverting. At the 


marriage of Bianca, the arrival 
of the real father perhaps pro- 
& duces more perplexity than 
« pleaſure. The whole play is 
very popular and diverting.” 

7. TANCRED. Trag. by Sir 
Wotton, compoſed when 
the author was a young man at 
Queen's College, but never printed. 
8. TANCRED AND GISMUND, 
Trag. This play was the work 
of five gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, and was performed there 
before Queen Elizabeth in the 
year 1563. It was afterwards re- 
vived and poliſned by Robert 
Wilmot, the author of the 5th 
act, and printed in 4to. 1592. It 
is founded on Boccace's Novels, 
Dec. 4. Nov. 1. which ſtory is 
very finely related by Dryden 1a 


his Fables, under the title of Si- 


giſmunda and Guiſcardo. Mrs. Cent- 
livre has alſo taken the very ſame 
ſtory for the baſis of her tragedy, 
called The Crucl Gift. 

\ | 9. Tax- 
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9. TANCRED AND SIGISMUN= 
Da, Trag. by James Thomſon. 
Acted at . 8vo. 1744. 
The plot of this play is taken 
from the Novel of Gi Blas. It is 
one of the beſt of this author's 
dramatic pieces, and met with 
very good ſucceſs. The characters 


are well ſupported, yet they are 


not ſufficiently new and ſtriking. 
The loves of Tancred and Sigiſ- 
munda are tender, pathetic and 
affecting; yet there i; too little va- 
riety of incident or ſurprize, to 
preſerve the attention of an audi- 
ence ſufficiently to it; and the 
language is in many places poe- 
tical and flowery, yet in the ge- 
neral too declamatory and ſenti- 
mental. On the whole, there- 
fore, the piece, though far from 
wanting ſome ſhare of merit, ap- 
pears heavy and dragging an the 
repreſentation, ' and ſeems there- 
fore better adapted to the Cloſet 
than the theatre. 

10. TaRTUFFE, or, The French 
Puritan, Com. by Math. Med- 
bourne. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1670. This play is 
an improved tranſlation of Mo- 
liere's Tariuſe, and according to 
the author's own account met 
with very great applauſe, and in- 
deed it 1s no great wonder that 


any piece which was written againſt. 


the French Hugonots, who bore 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the Eng- 
Tiſh Puritans, ſhould give pleaſure 
at à period when every motive 
was made uſe of to render that 
claſs of people deteſtable through- 
out the kingdom. Jt mutt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed; that the ori- 
ginal Tartuffe is a maſter- piece in 
the dramatic way, and to it we 
ſtand indebted for a comedy as 
excellent in our own language, 
Viz. T7/e Nonfuror of Colley Cibber. 

It. TART UPE, or, The Hy- 


pocrite. Com. by J. Ozell. This 
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is only a literal tranſlation from 
Moliere. : 


12. Tazvco's WIL Es, or, The 


Coffee-houſe. Com. by Sir Thomas 
St. Serfe. Acted at the Duke of 
York's Theatre, 4to. 1668. Great 


port of the plot of this play is 


ounded on a Spaniſh Comedy, 
called Ne Pued (ſſer, or, It cannot 
be ; from which, or from the piece 
before us, Mr. Crown has bor- 


rowed his Sir Courtly Nice, at 


leaſt as far as relates to Lord Bell- 
guard and Crack, which are ex- 


tremely reſembling Don Patricio 


and Tarugo; in this, Sir Thomas 
has in his third act introduced a 
coffee-houſe ſcene, which is ad- 
mirably finiſhed. In a word, this 
piece, if not intitled to the fi, 
may, without preſumption, lay 


claim to a place in the /ecord rank 


of our dramatic writings ; and the 
ingenious Earl of Dorſet, when 
Lord Buckhurſt, paid a ftrong teſ- 
timenial to its merit in a copy of 
verſes to the author on its publi- 
cation. 'The ſcene is laid in Ma- 
drid. 

13. TASTE. Com. of two acts, 
by Samuel Foote. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1752. This piece and 
its profits were hg by its au- 
thor to Mr. Worſdale the painter, 
who acted the part of Lady Pent- 
weaſſe in it with great applauſe. 
The general intention of it is to 


point out the numerous impoſi 


tions that perſons of fortune and 


faſhion daily ſuffer in the purſuit 


of what is called Tafte, or a love 
of Vertu, from the tricks and 
.confederacies of painters, auction- 
eers, Medal Dealers, &c. and to 
ſhew the abſurdity of placing an 
ineſtimable value on, and giving 
immenſe prizes for, a parcel of 


maimed buſts, erazed pictures, and 
inexplicable coins, only becauſe 
they have the mere name and ap- 


pearance of antiquity, while the 
more 
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more perfe& and really valuable 


performances of the moſt capital 
artiſts of our own age and coun - 


try, if known to be ſuch, are 
totally deſpiſed and neglected, and 
the artiits themſelves ſuffered to 
paſs through life unnoticed and 
diſcouraged ; theſe points Mr. 
Foote has in this Farce ſet forth 
in a very juſt, and at the ſame 
time a very humorous light; but 
whether the generality of the au- 
dience did not reliſh, or perhaps 
did not underſtand this confined 
ſatire, or that, underſtanding it, 
they were ſo wedded to the in- 
fatuation of being impoſed on, 
that they were unwilling to ſub- 
ſcribe to the juſtice of 1t, I will 
not pretend to determine ; but it 
met with ſome oppoſition for a 
night or two, and during the 
whole run of it, which was not a 
long one, found at heſt but a cold 
and diſtaſteful reception. 

14. The Taxes, 
Entertainment, by Dr. Bacon, 8vo. 
1757. | | 

15. TuE TAYLORS. Trag. 
Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8vo. 1778. This 
piece was firſt ated July 2, 1767, 


at a time when there had been 


great diſturbances between the 
maſter Taylors and their journey- 
men about wages. The author of 
it hath kept himſelf concealed ; 
but the manner in which it came 
to the manager 1s ſaid to have heen 
as tollows: A ſhort time before 
ts appearance, Mr. Foote received 
the manuſcript from Mr. Dodſley's 
op, offering it for his accept- 
ance, with a requeſt at the ſame 
time, that if it was not approved, 
it might be returned in the man- 
ner it came to him. Mr. Foote, 
on peruling it, was much pleaſed 
with' the performance, ordered it 
immediately into rehearſal, and 
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took the principal character him- 


ſelf, It was ated with ſome ap- 


plauſe, and having fince been 
abridged by Mr. Colman, with 
ſome additional touches from 
his pen, generally makes a part 
of the ſummer entertainments at 
the Hay - Market. 

16. Tcuoo Cur Cov ELT, or, 


The Little Orphan of the Family of 


Tchoo, Trag. 8vo. 1737. This is 
nothing more than a literal tranſla- 
tion from the Chineſe language of 
the tragedy in the firſt volume of 
Du Halde's Hiffory of China, by 
R. Brookes. 

17, TEAGUE's RAMBLE TO 
LoxpoN. Interlude. Acted at the 
Hay-Market 1770. Not printed, 

18, Tus TRARS AND TRI- 
unPHs of PaARNASSUs. Ode, by 


Robert Lloyd; performed at Drury- 


Lane, 4to. 1700. | 
19, TEXNOTAMIA, or, The Mar- 
riage of the Arts, Com. by Barton 


This piece was acted by the ſtudents 


of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, before 


the univerſity at Shrove-Tide. 
It is entirely figurative, all the li- 
beral arts being perſonated in it; 
and the author re diſplayed great 


learning in the contexture ot his 
pluy, having introduced many 


things from the ancients, parti- 


cularly two odes from Auacreon, 


which he has inſerted, one in his 
ſecond, and the other in his third 
act. The challenge of Logicus 


to Poeta is an elegant and ingeni- 
ous imitation of that from Damætas 


to Clinias in Sir Philip Sidney's 
celebrated Arcadia. 
lnſula fortunata. 


20. TELEMACHUs., Maſque, by - 


George Graham, 4to. 1763. 
21. Tue TeLLTALE. Com. 
advertiſed at the end of Vit and 


Drollery, i 2mo. 1661. as then in 


the preſs. It, however, did not ap- 1 i 
Felgrne, aAedhouy, tal HleD C Wl 
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pear in print; but is probably 


the ſame piece as now remains 


in MS. in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
- Malone. 

22. TEM PFE RESTOR'DPD. A 
Maſque, 4to. 1631. This piece 
was preſented before K. Charles I. 
at Whitehall on Shrove-Tueſday, 


1631, by the Queen and fourteen * 


of her ladies. It is founded on 
the fiory of Circe as related in 
the 14th- Book of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes. The words were writ- 
ten by Mr. Aurelian Townſhend ; 
but the ſubject and allegory of the 
maſque, with the deſcriptions and 
apparatus of the ſcenes, were in- 
wT_ by Inigo Jones. | 
Tux * A Com. 
by William Shakſpeare, Fol. 1623. 
I this is a very admirable play, and 
© 55. one inſtance, among many, of 
our author's creative faculty, who 
omen ſeems wantonly, As if 
tired with rummaging in nature's 
ſtorehouſe for his characters, to 
by the forming of ſuch as ſhe 
g2never dreamt of, in order to ſhew 
his own power of making them 
act and ſpeak juſt as ſhe would 


Ti done had ſhe thought proper 


D ro have given them exittence. 
One of thele characters is Caliban 
in this play, than which nothiog 
\ ſurely can be more ozzre, and at 
the ſame time nothing more per- 
Jay natural. His Ariel is an- 
Jay of theſe inſtances, and is the 
y wok amazing contraſt to the heavy 
12 born clod I have been men- 


pearing to partake of the proper- 
tics of that light and 1oviſible ele- 
ment which he is the inhabitant of. 
Nor is his Miranda leſs deſerving 
of notice, her ſimplicity and na- 
tural ſenſations under the circum- 
I Lances he has placed her in, being 


S tioning; all his deſcriptions, and 
E every word he ſpeaks, ap- 


| © aj as no one i though many 
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writers have attempted an imita- 


tion of the character, has ever been 
able to arrive at. [be ſcene is at 
firit on board a veſſel in a ftorm at 


ſea ; through all the reſt of the 


play, in a deſert iſland, 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, It is ob- 
9 * ſerved of The Temp, that its 
plan is regular; this the author 
40 5 The Reviſal thinks, what I 


„ think too, an accidental effect 


of the ſtory, not intended or re- 
„ carded by our author. But 
* whatever might be Shakſpeare's 
** intention in forming or adopt- 
ing the plot, he has made it in- 
e {trumental to the production of 
„many characters, diverſified with 
* boundleſs invention, and pre- 
„ ſerved with profound {kill in na- 
„ture, extenſive knowledge of 
opinions, and accurate obſerva- 
tion of life. In a ſingle drama 
are here exhibited princes, cour- 
„ tiers, and ſailors, all ſpeaking in 
their real characters. There is 
„ the agency of airy ſpirits, and of 
** an earthly goblin. The opera- 
tions of magic, the tumults of a 
& ſtorm, the adventures of a delert 
& iſland, the native effuſion of 
5 untaught affection, the puniſh- 
© ment of guilt, and the final 
„ happineſs of. the pair for whom 
our paſſions and reaſon are 
„equality intereſted.” 

24. Tur TE MES T, or, The In- 
chanted Nand. Com. by J. Dryden. 
Acted at Dorſet-Gardens, 4to. 
1670. 4to. 1690. The whole 
ground-work of this play is built 
on the fore- mentioned one of Shak- 


ſpeare, the greateſt part of the 


language and ſome entire ſcenes 
being copied verbatim from it. Mr. 
Dryden has, however, made a con- 
ſiderable alteration in the plot and 
conduct of the play, and introduced 
three entire new Characters, viz. 2 


ſiſter to eg who, like _ 
43 
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has never ſeen a man; a youth, 
who has never beheld a woman ; 
and a female montter, filter and 
companion to Caliban; beſides 
which, he has ſomewhat enlarged 
on the characters of the ſailors, 
greatly extended the muſical parts, 
and terminated the whole with a 
kind of maſque. In ſhort, he has, 
on the whole, rendered it more 


ſhewy, more intricate, and fitter 


to keep up the general attention of 
the audience; and yet, to the im- 
mortal evidence of Shakſpeare's 
ſuperior abilities over every other 
genius, we cannot but obſerve that 


the work of this very great poet 
Mr, Dryden, interwoven as it is 


with the very texture of Shak- 
ſpeare's play, and fine as it mult 
be conſidered taken ſingly, appears 
here but as patch-work, as a fruit 
entirely unequal to the noble ſtock 
on which it is engraffed. Mr, 
Dryden, in his preface, obſerves, 
that Fletcher in his Sa Yoyage, 
and Sir John Suckling in his 
Goblins, have borrowed very con- 
fiderably from Shakſpeare's Tem- 
P. Sir William Davenant had 
ſome ſhare with Dryden in this 
alteration; | 
25. TRE TEMurks r. Opera, 
810. 1756, by David Garrick, 
eſq. This 1s only the principal 
ſcenes of Shakſpeare's Tempi, 
thrown into the form of an opera, 
by the addition of many new ſongs. 
It was performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane with ſucceſs. 
26. The TEMPLE BeAv. Com. 
by Henry Fielding. Acted at Good- 
man's Fields, 8 vo. 1729. Mr. 
Murphy obſerves, that this play 
contains a great deal of ſpirit and 
real humour—not but it muſt be 


acknowledged, that the picture of 


a Temple Rake, ſince exhibired 
by the late Dr, Hoadly in 7h- 
Su/picious Huſoand, has more of 


* M 


1 E 
what the Italians call Fortungro 


than can be allowed to the care- 
leſs and haſty pencil of Mr. Field- 


ing. 
bs Tat TEurLzE or DurL- 
NESS, with the Humours of Signor 
Capochio and Signora Dorinna. A 
Comic Opera. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1745. | 
28. Tas TEemeLE or HyYmeN. 
A Maſque, with 1 of the 
ueen, by John Wignell, per- 
n a Bdbth-Faif in 
Bartholomew Fair 1761. Printed 
in this writer's Poems, 8vo. 1762. 
29. Tux TEMeLE or Love. 


A Maſque. Preſented by the 


Queen's Majeſty and her ladies 

at Whitehall on Shrove-Tueſday 
1634. By Inigo Jones and William 
Davenant, 4to. 1634. The names 

of the ſeveral performers are at the 

end of this maſque. 

30. TEMPLE or Love. Paſto- 
ral Opera, engliſhed from the 
Italian. All ſung to the fame 
muſic, by Signior J. Saggione ; 
performed at the Hay-Market, 4to. 
1706. By Peter Motteux. Pro- 
logue ſpoken by Mr. Booth. This 
piece is taken from the Italian. 
The ſcene lies in Arcadia, and the 
time of action the ſame with that 
of the repreſentation. | 

31. Tus TEMPLE OF PsAcx. 
Maſque of one act, performed at 
Dublin, 8vo. 1749. 
32. Or THE TEMPTATION OF 
CurisT. A dramatic piece, by 
Biſhop Bale, mentioned only 1n his 
own liſt. : 

33. Tang Tenpver HusBaND,. 
or, The Accompliſhed Fools, Com. 
by Sir Richard Steele. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1705. Some 
part of this play, particularly the 
incident of Clerimogt's diſguiſing 
himſelf and paintiog®his miſftreſs's 
picture, is borrowed from Mo- 
liere's Scilien on L' Amour Peintre. 


The 


5 Wn 

The ptologue is written by Mr. 

Addiſon, to whom the play is de- 
dicated. = 

34+ TERAUINTA. An Engliſh 


Opera, by Mr. H. Carey, 8vo. ' 


1732. This piece was performed 


at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn 


Fields. The muſic by Mr. J. C. 
Smith. | 

5. TzTnyYs” FesTIVAL., or, 
The Pucen's Wake, celebrated at 
Whitehall the gth day of June, 
1610; deviſed by Samuel Daniel, 
4to. 1610. This piece was writ- 
ten and performed on occaſion of 
creating King James's eldeſt ſon 
Henry Prince of Wales. | 

36. ThE THEATRES. Farce. 
Anonymous, 8vo. 1733. This is 
- In the liſt of The HBritiſh Theatre, 
but without any farther particulars. 
It was never acted, and I ſuppoſe 
was only- a party-atfair, relating 
to the theatrical conteſts of thar 
time. 5 

37. Tux IREATRICAL CAx- 
DIDATES. Pret. by David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1775. 85 

38. Tux TurArRICAL Ma- 
NAGER. Dram. Satire, 8vo. 1751. 
Abuſe on Mr. Garrick. 

39. TnERAIS. Trag. by Tho. 
Newton, 40. 1581. This is a 
tranſlation from one of the tra- 
gedies publiſhed as Seneca's, al- 
though, from ſome inconſiſtencies 
between the cataſtrophe of this 
and that of Oedipus, it is ſcarcely 
reaſonable to imagine them both 
the work of the ſame author. 

40. THELYPTHORA, or, More 
Wiwes than One, Farce, by F. Pilon. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 1781. 
The popularity of Mr. Madan's 
book, with the ſame title as this 
piece, and the novelty of its doc- 
trine; ſeemed to point them out as 
good ſubjects for comic ridicule. 


Ihe author on this occaſion was 
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not ſo lucky as he had formerly 
been. His piece was repreſented 
once, and attempteda ſecond time, 
but without ſucceſs. 

41. THEMISTOCLES, the Lower 
of his Country, A Trag. 1729, 
8vo. by Dr. Samuel Madden. Acted 
with ſome ſacceſs at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 

42. TyroDoriIc KING op 
DENMARK. Trag. by a young 
Gentlewoman, 8vo. 1752. Who 
this young gentlewoman was 1 
know not, but ſuppoſe her to have 
been a native of Ireland, as the 
piece was publiſhed in Dublin, 
The plot of this play is built on 
a novel, intituled //degerte, The 
ſcene, Denmark. 

43. TaxEopos1Vs, or, The Force 
of Love, Trag. by Nath. Lee. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1680. 4to. 1692. This play met 
with great and deſerved ſucceſs, 
and is to this day a very fayourite 
tragedy with moſt of the ſenſible 
part of the audience. The paſ- 
fions are very finely touched in it, 
and the language in many parts 
extremely beautitul. Every thing 
that relates to the loves of Varanes, 
Athenais, and Theodoſius, is uni- 
form, noble, and affecting; yet 
even all theſe beauties cannot bribe 
me from remarking how very un- 
equal to theſe is the epiſode of the 
loves of Marcian and Pulcheria, 
which is in itſelf ſo trifling, and 
ſo unconnected and unneceſſary to 
the main plot of the play, that, 
with a very little alteration, thoſe 
two characters, and every thing 


that relates to them, might be en- 


tirely omitted, and the piece ren- 
dered the better for the want of 
them. Marcian's behaviour to 


Theodoſius is not only inconſiſtent 
with probability, but ſuch as ren- 
ders the latter too contemptible 


for the ſufferance of an audience 
| after 


'ground-wor 
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after it, to admit him again on the 
ſtage; and Pulcheria's baniſhing 
the general only to have an op- 


portunity of recalling him to ſur- 


prize him by making him her 
huſband, has ſomething in it fo 
truly ludicrous and puerile, that 


one ſhould imagine it rather the 


treatment of a ſkittiſh boarding- 
ſchool miſs to ſome pretty maſter 
juſt come home to a holiday break- 
ing- up, than that of a princeſs, to 


whom the empire of the world 


was to devolve, towards a hardy 


ſoldier, whoſe arms that world 


had trembled at the ſound of. 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, 
that this ſlight hint might induce 
ſome perſon equal to the taſk, to 
undertake an alteration of it, by 
curtailing theſe ſuperfluous ex- 
creſcences, and filling up the hiatus 
they would leave, with ſome inci- 
dents that might have more uni- 
formity and connection with the 
general deſign of the play. The 
of it is built on the 
romance of Pharamond, in which 
the Hiſtory of Varanes 1s to be 
ſeen, Part 3. Book 3. of Martian 
in Part 7. Book 1. and of Theo- 
doſius in Part 7. Book 3. The 
ſcene lies at Conſtantinople. It is 


. alſo afliſted in the repreſentation 
by ſeveral entertainments of ſing- 


ing in the ſolemnity of church 
muſic, compoſed by the celebrated 
Hen. Purcell, being the firſt he 


ever compoſed for the ſtage. There 


is a play on the ſame ſtory by 
Maflinger. See EMyERoR oF THE 
EasT. PT ER 

44. THERSYTES, his Humours 
and Conceits, An Interlude. Ano- 
ny mous. 1598. | | 


45. TRE TaikriETR or O- 


TOBER. A Play. Entered on the 
books of the Stationers Company 
in the year 1 560 but not printed, 
46. THOMAs AND SALLY. A 
Muſical Entertainment, 8 vo. 1761. 
„„ | 
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This little piece was perfortned at 
Covent-Garden Theatre with great 
ſucceſs. It was written by Mr. Iſaac 
Bickerſtaff, The plot is very ſim- 


ple, being no more than a country 
ſquire's attempting the virtue of 


a young girl in the neighbour- 
hood, who, after reſiſting all the 


perſuaſions of an old woman who 
pleads in the ſquire's favour, is at 
laſt reſcued from intended violence 
by the timely approach of a youth, 
for whom ſhe had long maintained 
a pure and unaltered paſſion, 
The ſongs are pleaſing, and the 
muſic well adapted to the preſent 
taſte, | 

47. THoMAaso, or, The Fan- 
derer. Com. in two parts, by 
Thomas Killigrew. Fol. 1664. 
The author of this play has bor- 
rowed ſeveral of his decorations 
from others, particularly a ſont 
on jealouſy from Mr, Carew, gen. 
another ſong from Fletcher's play 
of the Captain. He has, beſides, 
taken not only the deſign of his 
character of Lopus, but even many 
of the very words, from that of 


Jonſon's Volpone. But as he ſeems 


very ready candidly to confeſs his 
thefts, and that what he has thus 
borrowed he applies to very good 
purpoſe, he may ſurely be excuſed. 
Both theſe pieces were written at 
Madrid, which city he has, made 
the ſcene of action in them. 

48. TaouYRIs Queen oF 
SCYTHIA. An Opera, by P. Mot- 
teux, 4t0.1707. This was perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, and was one of the attempts 
made at that time for the 1ntro- 
duction of Engliſh operas after 
the manner of the Italian, The 
ſcene lies in the part of Scythia 
inhabited by the Maſſagetes, 

49. THORNEY ABBEY, or, The 


London Maid, Trag. by T. W. 


12m. 1662. Who the author of 
this piece was 1 know. not, but it 


7 


_ 


| A political Interlude, ſtolen from 


. 


_ ley, Ato. 1661. 
acted with 
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is printed with the Marriage Broker 


and Grim the Collier of Croydon, 
under the title of Gratiz Theatrales, 
or, A choice Ternary of Engliſh Plays, 
compoſed upon eſpecial Occaſions by 
Several ingenicus Perſons. The ſcene 
of the piece we are now ſpeakin 
of, is laid in London. : 
Fo. TRE TARAcIANx Won- 
DER, A comical Hiſtory, by 
2 Webſter and William Row- 
This play was 
great applauſe. It is 
one of thoſe publiſhed by Kirkman 
after the author's death. _ 
1. THE THREE CONJURERS. 


Shakſpeare, 4to. 1763. A ſquib 
thrown at Lord Bute. 4 
62. TiuREE Houns AFTER 
MarRrIAace. Com. of three acts, 
by Meſſrs. Gay, Pope, and Arbuth- 
not, Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1717. This little piece, the joint 


produce of this triumvirate of firſt- 


rate wits, was very deſervedly 
damned. The conſequence of 
which was the giving Mr. Pope ſo 
great a diſguſt to the ſtage, that he 


never attempted any thing in the 
dramatic way afterwards; and, 


indeed, he ſeems, through the 
courſe of his ſatirical writings, to 
Have ſhewn a more peculiar de- 
zree of ſpleen againit thoſe au- 
e who happened to meet with 
ſucceſs in this walk, in which he 
had ſo conſpicuouſly failed. Yet 
It is far from improbable, that had 
he thought it worth his while ſingly 
to have taken the pains of writ- 
ing a dramatic piece, he might 
have ſucceeded equally, if not ſu- 
ſuperior to any of his contempo- 
raries, Though this piece was 
inted under the name of Gay, 
his hand is not very diſcernible in 


any part of it. We may however 
obſerve, that the character of Sir 


Tremendous, being apparently de- 
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ſigned for Dennis, was in all 
probability introduced by Pope. 


Foſſile, who was meant as the re- 


preſentative of Dr. Woodward, 
might likewiſe have been the pro- 


duction of Arbuthnot, who through 


the knowledge incident to his 
profeſſion was enabled to furniſh a 
ſufficient train of phyſical terms 


and obſervations. Pheœbe Clinket 


alſo ſhould ſeem to have been in- 
tended as a ridicule on one of the 
females whoſe petulant attacks had 
irritated the little bard of Twick- 
enham. Cibber informs us, that 
his own quarrel with him was oc- 
caſioned by a joke thrown into 
the Rehearſal, at the expence of 


this unſucceſsful performance. 


53. A right excellent and fa. 
mous Comedy, called, THETRHREE 
LADIES oF London. Wherein 
1s notablie declared and ſet forth 
how by meanes of Lucar, Love 
and Conſtience is ſo corrupted, 
that the one is married to Diſſimu- 
lation, the other fraught witk all 
abhomination. A perfect patterne 
for all eſtates to looke into, and a 
worke right worthie to be marked. 


Written by R. W. as it hath been 


publiquely plaied. : a 
At London. Printed by Robert 
Warde, dwelling neere Holburne 
Conduit, at the ſigne of the Tal- 
bot, 1 584. Op | 
The characters in this piece are, 
Fame. Love. Conſcience. Diſ- 


ſimulation, having on a farmer's 


long coate, and a cap, and his 
poll and beard painted motley, 
Simplicitie, like a Miller all mea - 
ly, with a wand in his. hande. 


Fraud, with a ſword and buckler, 
Symonie. Lady 


like a Ruffin. 
Lucar. Mercadore, like an Italian 
merchant. Artifex, an Artificer, 
A Lawyer. Sinceritie. Hoſpi: 


talitie, Sir Nicholas Nemo. Peter 


Pleaſem an, like a prieſt. Geron- 
5 5 3 tres, 
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tres, a Jewe. Coggin, Diſſimu- 


lation's man, Tom Beggar. Wily 
Will. Judge of Turkie. Serviceable 
Diligence, a Conſtable. 
of the Size, &c,—Paule Bucke. 

Of this morality there 1s another 
copy printed in 1592. ; 
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54. Tye Tarts Laws of 
NaTruRE, Mos Es, and CHRIST, 


' corrupted by the Sodomites, Pharaſies, 


and Papiſis. Com. 4to. 1558. 4to. 
1 562, See Ames, p. 317. Former 
catalogues ſtyle it, The Laws of 
Nan... | 


56. The pleaſant and ſtately Morall of the THREE LORDES AND THREE 
Lapits or LonDoN, with the great joy and pompe ſolempnized at 
their Mariages. Commically interlaced” with much honeft Mirth for pleaſure 
and recreation, among many morall * obſervations and other important matters 
of due regard. By R. W. Ato. bl. I. 1590. | | 5 

| The actors names. 


Wit. 


Policie. | 5 
Pompe. Jae three Lords of London. Wealth. their pages. 
e 


Pleaſure. 
Nemo, a grave old man. 
Love. 

Lucre. 

Conſcience. 

Honeft Induſtrie. 

Pure Zeale. 
| Sinceritie, 

Deſire. L 

Delight. 

Devotion. 

Sorrowe, a jayler. 


Jae Sages. 


three Ladies of London. 


Jae Lords of Lincolne. 


Simplicity, a poore Freeman of London. 


Paineful Penurie, his wife. 
Diligence, a poſte or an officer. 
Fealtie. 
Shealtie. 
Fraud. 
Uſurie. 
Diſſimulation. 
Simony: 
Fal ſhood. 
Double dealing. 
56. TRE THREE OLD WOMEN 
WEATHERwWISE. An Interlude; 
by George Savile Carey. Acted at 
the Hay-Market, 8vo. 1770. 

57. THREE WEEKS AFTER 
Marziact. Com. of two acts, 
by Arthur Murphy, performed at 
Covent-Garden, 9 vo. 1776. This 
piece affords a very ſtriking proof 
of the capriciouſneſs of public 


w= 


taſte, and the injuſtice of ſome pub- 
Fletcher, 
Friers, 4to. 1621, 4to. 1648. 4to. 
ME | 


lic determinations. It is no other 
than the MI bat ave muft all come to, 
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Foure Gallantes. 


two that belong to Fraud and Diffmulation. 


two heraldes at armes. 


50 


of the ſame author, with only a 


new. title. On its firſt appearance 
it was condemned almoſt without 
a hearing, and lay dormant for 
ſeveral years, until Mr, Lewis ven- 
tured to produce it again at his 
benefit, when it met with univerſal 
applauſe, and ſtill continues to be 
favourably received, - _ 7 8 

58. TutRERRY AND THEODO=> 
RET. Trag. by Beaumont and 
Acted at the Black- 


1049, 


1649. The plot of this play may 
be ſeen by conſulting De Serres, 
Mezeray, and cther of the French 
writers on the reign of Clotaire II. 
and the ſcene hes in France. In 
the folio edition of theſe authors! 
works in 1679, the editor, either 


deſignedly, or from ſome care- 


leſſneſs of the compoſitor, has 
omitted a great part of the laſt 
act, Which contains the King's be- 
haviour during the operation of 
the poiſon adminiſtered to him by 
his mother, and which is as affect- 
ing as any part of the play. | 

| 59. re 
Heywood, 8 vo. 1560. This is 
only a tranſlation from the Thye/tes 
of Seneca. It was not intended 
for the ſtage; yet the author has 
taken ſome liberty with his ori- 
ginal, having added a whole ſcene 
at the end of the fifth act, in which 


Thyeſtes bewails his own miſery, 


and imprecates the vengeance of 
heaven on Atreus. The ſcene, 
Argos. This is a very old, and, 
I believe, the firſt Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of this play, and is printed 
in the black letter. 

60. TRYESTES. Trag. by 
James Wright, 12mo 1674. This 
is another tranſlation of the ſame 
play, writ (ſays the tranſlator) 
many years ſince, though corre&- 
ed, and rendered into ſomewhat a 
more faſhionable garb than its 
firſt dreſs, at the intervals of a 


more profitable ſtudy the laſt long 


vacation, before *twas publiſhed. 
61. THYESTEsS. Tr. by John 
Crown. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1681. This is the 
only piece on this ſtory that has 
made its appearance on the Eng- 
liſh ſtage, where it met with good 
ſucceſs. The foundation of it is 
laid in Seneca's Tragedy, and he 
has in ſome meaſure imitated that 
author in the ſuperſtructure. There 
are, however, two plays on the 
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ſame ſubject, the one in French, 


the other in Spaniſh ; but how far 
our author has been obliged to ei- 
ther of them I know not, neither 
of them having fallen in my way. 


The ſcene lies at Atreus's court 


in Argos. | 
62. THTRSIS. Paſtoral, by 
John Oldmixon, 4to. See The 
Novelty, by Motteaux. | 
63. TiDE TARRIETH' FOR NO 
Man. A muſt pleaſaunte and merry 


Comedie, ryght Pithy and fulle of 


Delighte, by George Wapul, 4to. 
1611. This piece I never faw, 
But as it is entered by Hugh Jack- 
ſon, Oct. 26, 1576, on the books 
of the Stationers* Company, I 
imagine it to be older. | 
64. TIME VINDICATED ro 
HIMSELF AND His HonouRs, 
A Maſque, by Ben Jonſon, pre- 
ſented at court on Twelfth-Night, 
I623. „ | 

65. TIMANTRHES. Trag. by 
John Hoole. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8 vo. 1770. This ſecond 


tragedy. by the worthy and inge- 


nious Mr. Hoole, like his-firlt, is 
the child of Metaſtaſio, and in- 
deed has all the features of its 
parent. There is, however, too 
ſtrong a ſpice of your opera” 
in it, to render it a very accepta- 
ble entertainment to an Engliſh 
audience; and yet it was played 
with ſome degree of ſuccels at 
Covent-Garden, - | 

66. Tus Times. Com. by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1779. This 


piece, like moſt other of the ſame 
author's, is taken from the French. 


It poſſeſſes as much merit, but was 
not acted with equal ſucceſs to 
ſome of her former pieces. 

67. TimoLEoON., Trag. by Beny. 
Martyn, 8vo. 1730. This play 


was acted at Drury-Lane Theatre 


with ſome ſucceſs, The p'ot of 


it is taken Nom hiſtory, the lan- 
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than that of Apemantus. 


71 


guage is not unpoetical, and there 


are ſome ſtrokes of liberty in it 
that do credit to its author. 

68. TI MOL EON, or, The Revo- 
lution. Tragi-Com. Anonymous. 
1697. The comic parts of this 
play are intended as a ſatire on 
mercenary courtiers, who prefer 
money to merit. The ſtory of 


the tragic part is from Cornelius 


Ne pos, Plutarch's Life of Timo- 
leon, &c. The ſcene in Syracuſe. 

69. Timon. Com. Not printed. 
This piece, which ſtill remains in 
manuſcript, from the hand-writ- 


ing is ſuppoſed to be of the age of 
of Shakſpeare. 


See Mr, Malone's 
Attempt, &c. p. 338. | 
70. Timon in Love, or, The 
Innocent Theft, Com. by J. Kelly, 
8vo. 1733. This play was acted 
at. Drury-Lane with indifferent 
ſucceſs. It is a tranſlation, with 
but little alteration, of The Timon 


| Miſantrope of M. De L'lſle; a 


piece which, in itſelf, has ver 
great merit; but how much it 
might loſe of its effect in a tranſ- 
lation, I cannot form any judge- 
ment of. 

71, Timon oF ATHENS, Tr. 


by William Shakſpeare. Fol.1623, 


There are ſome paſſages in this 
play equal to any thing this au- 
thor ever wrote, particularly Ti- 
grace, and his ſeveral 
curſes; nor was there ever per- 
haps an higher finiſhed. character 
Yet it 
is not without ſome faults in point 


of regularity. The ſtory may be 


found in Lucian's Dialogues, Plu- 


tarch's Life of M. Anthony, &c. 


The ſcene hes i Athens and the 
woods adjncent. Dr. Johnſon ob- 


ſerves, this play is a domeſtic 
„ tragedy, and therefore ſtrongly 
é faſtens on the attention of the 


* reader. In the plan there is 
_ * not much art, but the incidents 
e are natural, and the characters 


E 


TI 


- 6 various and exact. The cata- 


* ſtrophe affords a very powerful 
% warning againſt that oſtenta- 
„ tious hberality which ſcatters 
bounty, but confers no benefits, 
and buys flattery, but not friend» 
IRC 

72. TRE His rox or Timon 
oF ATHENS, he Manhatcr, made 
into a play, as the alterer mo- 
deſtly phraſes it, by Thomas Shad- 
well. Atted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1678. This tragedy is 
borrowed from the foregoing one, 
but is not near ſo good a play, al- 
moſt every thing that 1s valuable 
in it being what the author has 
taken verbatim from Shakſpeare. 

73. Timovn oF ATHENS. Al- 
tered from Shakſpeare and Shad- 
well, by James Love. Acted at 
Richmond, 8vo. 1768. 

4. Timon oF ATHENS. Tr. 
Altered from Shakſpeare, by R. 
Cumberland, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8yo. 1771. but with little 
ſucceſs. e 
75. TIis BETTER THAN IT 
was. Com. by George Digby, 
earl of Briſtol, This play is 
mentioned by Downes, p. 26. as 
being made out of Spaniſh, and act- 
ed at the Duke's Theatre between 
1662 and 1605. ot printed. 

76. TISs GOOD SLEEPING IN 
A WHOLE SKIN. Com. by W. 
Wager. This was amongſt thoſe 
deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's 
ſervant. - 

77. 18 FEN 0-8 E414 
Wrong. Trag. by John Ford. 
Acted at the Phoenix, Drury-Lane, 
4to. 163 z. I cannot help con- 
ſidering this play as the maſter- 
piece of this great author's works. 
There are ſome particulars in it 
both with reſpect to conduct, cha- 
racter, ſpirit, and poetry, that 
would have done honour to the 
pen of the immortal Shakſpeare 
himſelf. Langbaine has, however, 
Ds pointed 


g/d 


So ps Wh 


pointed out a fault, which I muſt, 


though unwillingly, ſubſcribe to 


and which relates to a very eſ- 


ſential point, viz, the morals of 
the play ; which is, his having 


painted the inceſtuous love be- 


tween Giovanni and his ſiſter An- 


nabella, in much too beautiful co- 


Jours ; and, indeed, the author 


himſelf ſeems by his title to have 


been aware of this objection, and 


- conſcious that he has rendered 


the laſt- mentioned character, not- 


withſtanding all her faults, ſo very 


naturally cry out 


lovely, that every auditor would 
to himſelf, 
*Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, In conſe- 
quence of this inceſtuous paſſion 
alſo, on which the whole plot of 
the play turns, the cataſtrophe of 
it is too ſhocking for an audience 


to bear, notwithitanding every re- 


colle&ion of its being no more 
than fiction. 155 
78. TIs WELL Ir IT TAKES, 


— 


Com. by William Taverner, 8vo. 
1719. This play was acted with 


ſucceſs at the theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, yet, like moſt 
of its author's pieces, quickly ſunk 
into oblivion, and has not been 


_ revived ſince. Wo” | 
wage Tris WELL 1Ts yo 


Worsz. Com. by Iſaac Bicker- 


flaſfe. Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
1770. The original of this play 


performed. METS 
380. Tirronus AND AURORA, 


* 
ON 


45 


is EI Eſcondido y la Tapada of Cal- 


deron, It was not unſucceſsfully 


* 


Entertainment of Muſic, ſet by ]. 


Dunn, and performed at Sadler's 
Wells, 12mo. 1745. 


87. Tir ER US AN D GALATEA. 


Com, entered by Gab. Cawood 
on the books of the Stationers?. 


Company, April 1, 1 585, but, I 
believe, not print. 
82. TirTLE TATTLE, or, 


. 


— 


. 
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This is no other than ExtraQs 
from Swift's Polite Converſation, 

83. Tirus. Opera, tranſlated 
from Metaſtaſio, by John Hoole, 
8vo. 1768. 

84. TITUS An DRONICUS, 
Trag. by William Shakſpeare, 
Acted by the ſervants of the Earls 
of Pembroke, Derby, and Eſſex, 
4to. 1 594. 4to. 1611. This play 
has by ſome been denied to be 
Shakſpeare's ; and Ravenſcroft, in 


the epiſtle to his alteration of it, 


too poſitively aſſerted that it was 
not originally Shakſpeare's, but 
brought by a private author to be 
acted, and that he only gave ſome 
maſter-touches to one or two of 
the principal parts or characters. 
However, as Theobald admitted 


it into his edition of this author's 


works, I cannot think myſelf en- 
titled to deny it a place. It is 
true, there is ſomewhat more ex- 
travagant in the plot, and more 
horrid in the cataſtrophe, than in 
moſt of Shakſpeare's 'Tragedies ; 
but as we know that he ſometimes 


gave an unlimited ſcope to his 
imagination, and as there are ſome 


things in the characters of Aaron, 


Tamora, and Titus, which are 


ſcarce to be equalled, I think we 
can hardly deny our homage to 


thoſe ſtamps of fterling merit 
which appear upon it, nor our ac- 
quieſcence to the opinion of a 


critic ſo well acquainted with the 


manner of our author as Mr. 


Theobald unqueſtionably was. La- 
ter criticks of abilities, much ſu- 
perior to Mr. Theobald's, have, 
however, given very different opi- 


nions on this ſubject. See Dr. 


Johnſon's, Dr. Farmer's, Mr. Stee- 
vens's, and Mr. Malone's ſenti- 
ments on the ſame ſubject at the 


end of this play, in the laſt edition 


of Shakſpeare. The ſcene lies in 
Rome, and the plot borrowed, but 


very 


the Theatre Royal, 
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very ſlightly, from che 8 
M of the latter empire. 
. Tirus ANDRONICUS, or, 
Je Rape of Lavinia. Trag. by 
dward Ravenſcroft. Acted at 
4to. 1687. 
Mr. Steevens, in his notes on Ti- 
tus Andronicus, has given ſpeci- 
mens of the changes made by 
Ravenſeroft; among others, the 
following | peech by the Moor after 
the Empreſs had ſtabbed her child: 


“ She has out-done me, ev'n in mine 
«'own art, 

& OQut-done me in murder —k IId her 
c n child, 

« Give it me I'll eat it.“ 


et rarely happens that a dra- 
„ matic piece is altered with the 
« ſame ſpirit that it was written; 
„ but Titus Andronicus has un- 
6 doubtedly fallen into the hands 
6 of one whoſe feelings were con- 
genial with thoſe of the original 
& author.“ 
86. Trrus AnD BERENICE. 
_ Thomas Otway, 4to. 
Anis is a tranſlation, with 
— few alterations, from a tragedy 
of the ſame name by M. Racine, 
The plot is taken from Suetonĩus's 
Life of Titus, - Joſephus's Wars of 
. the Jews, &c. The ſcene, Rome. 
Though the original conſiſts of the 
uſual number of acts, this play is 


divided into no more than three, 


and is written in rhyme. 
87. Titus VESPASIAN. Trag. 
by John Cleland, 8vo. 1760, This 
piece is an enlarged tranſlation 
from the Clemenza di Tito of Me- 
taſtaſio. It was offered to the 
manager of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
who refuſed it. Vet it is by no 
means deſtitute of merit. 

88. Tus TonAccovrs r. Com. 
of two acts, by Francis Gentle- 


man, altered from Ben Jonſon's 


Alchymift. Acted at the Hay- 
Market and Edinburgh, 8vo. 1771. 
ee. Chi, or, The 


am G1d 4 a-Airho 
| AS AA. 
tee Te 496 


Kane Othara. 


1 
* Savage, 
tertainment, in three acts, by John 


Cleland, 8vo. 1758. This is no 
more than a tranſlation of the 


Arleguin Sauvage of De Lllle, 

. go. Tou Ess ENcE, or, The 
Modiſh Wife. Com. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4t0. 1677. One 
Mr. Rawlins is ſaid to be the au- 
thor of this play, which is founded 
on two French comedies, viz. the 
Cocu imaginaire of of Moliere, and 
the D. Cæſar d' Alvaros of Thomas 


A dramatic En- 


Corneille, the part of Loveall's 


intrigue with Luce being borrow- 
ed from the latter, and the whole 
affair of Tom Eſſence and his wife 
from the former, or from Sir W. 
Davenant's fifth act of the Play- 
houſe to be Lett, which is a tranſ- 
lation from it. 

91. Tou Jones. Com. Opera, 
by? Joſeph Reed. Acted at Covent» 
Garden, Byo. 1769. This is taken 
from Fielding's novel, with the 
ſame title, and was received with 
conſiderable applauſe. | 

92. Tou Thun. Burletta, by 


Garden, 1780. 
Fielding's Tom Thumb, with the 
addition of ſongs. It met with 
great ſueceſs. 

93. Tome TYLERE AND HIS 
Wyre. A paſſing merrie Interlude. 
Anonymous, 1508. This play has 


been attributed, but, I believe, 
without foundation, to William 
The plot of it reſembles 


Wayer. 
M. Poiſon's Le Sot wengt, and the 


Intent of it 1s to repreſent and 


humble a ſhrew. It was reprinted 
in the black letter in 4to. 1661. and 
in the title-page of that edition it 
is ſaid to have been written and 


acted an hundred and chirty years 


before. 

94. Tony LuMPKIN IN Tow, 
or, The Dilettanti, Farce, by ]. 
Keefe. Acted at the Hay-Market 
77% PO 8. 1780. A very 


humorous 
Tales 


Born 


Acted at Covent- 
An alteration of 
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humorous production, which re- 

ceived the applauſe it deſeryed. 
95. Tur ToorTu-DRAWER. C. 

advertiſed at the end of Vit and 


Drollem, 1661, as then in the preſs ; 
but, I believe, never printed. 


96. Tor TEN HAM Cour. C. 


by Thomas Nabbes, K. 1638. 
I2mo. 1718. Scene, 


ottenham 
Court and the fields about it. 
Acted 1633, in Saliſbury Court. 

97. Tus ToucusTone. A 


Pantomime, Acted at Covent- 


Garden 1 779. 


98. Tux TouRNAUENT. In- 


terlude, Bvo. 1777. This isſone 


of the pieces publiſhed under the 


name of Thomas Rowley, a Prieſt, 


of the fifteenth century. It is 
now generally acknowledged to be 
the production of T. Chatterton. 


99. Tus Town Fop, or, Sir 


Timothy Tawadrey. Com. by Mrs. 


phra Behn. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to, 1677. Great part 
of this play, not only with reſpect 
to plot but language alſo, is bor- 
rowed from George Wilkins's Co- 
medy, called, The Miſeries of En- 


# 5 Marriage. Scene, Covent- 


arden. 


| 4-28} "Zuftice.' Com. by Edward 

evet. Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1671. Langbaine ſpeaks 
highly in favour of this play as an 


inſtructive and moral piece; and 


| particularly commends the author 


for the ſignature of one of his 
characters, viz. Lovewell, who, 
though reduced to poverty, not 
only maintains himſelf the prin- 
Ciples of innate honeſty and inte- 


grity, but even takes. great pains 
in the perſuad* 
and comrades. 


.ndly and Faith- 
ful, to the _tice of. the ſame. 
The whole te, according to the 
preface, was vegun and finiſhed in 


# fortnight, _ * 


100. Txt Town Sarers, or, 


is two friends 


2 ws 4 
01. TRE Town UNMASKED 
Com. This play is mentioned in 
no catalogue, nor has it ever been 


feen in print. It is, however, enu- 


merated in a liſt of puhlications at 
the beginning of The Ladies Viſit- 
ing Day, 1701. | 

103. Tut Toy. A Play. TIs 
mentioned by Mr. Malone amongſt 
the unprinted dramas, whoſe titles 
have fallen under his notice, 
103. THz Toysxrop, Farce, by 
Robert Dodſley, 8vo. 1735. The 
hint of this elegant and fenlible 
little piece ſeems built on Ran- 
dolph's Muſes Looking-Glaſi, The 
author of it, however, has ſo per- 
fectly modernized it, and adapted 
the ſatire to the peculiar manner 
and follies of the times he writes 
to, that he has made it perfectly 
his own, and rendered it one of 
the juſteſt, and at the ſame time 
the beſt-natured rebukes that 
faſhionable abſurdity perhaps ever 
met with, The merit of this 
piece recommended its author to 
the notice of Mr. Pope, who, by 
ſtirring up this little ſpark pf 
genius, then almoſt loſt in ob- 
ſeurity, was the means of giving to 
the world, not only a man whoſe 
own abilities were ſufficient to en- 
title him to its warmeſt regards, 
but alſo a zealous promoter in the 
courſe of his buſineſs of the cauſe 
of literary worth, wherever to 
be found, as the ſeveral collections 
he has himſelf made for the pre- 
ſervation of the minutiæ, if we 
may ſo call them, of capital merit, 
and his numerous, publications of 


more eſſential works, hear ample 


evidence of, The Toy/hop was act- 
ed at Covent-Garden Theatre with 
very great ſucceſs. . 
104. TRAccHI NVE. Tr. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by George 


Adams, 8vo. 1729. 


105. TXachN ZK. Tr, tranf- 
; is hs lated 
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TR 
lated from | Sophocles, by Dr. 
Thomas Franklin, 4to. 1759. 
106, Tut TraceDy Or Tra- 
GEDIES, or, The Life and Death of 
Tom Thumb the Great, 8vo. 1731. 
with annotations by Scriblerus ſe- 
cundus, This piece firſt made its 
appearance in the Little Theatre 
in the Hay-Market, in the year 
1730, in one act only; but in the 
above-mentioned year the ſucceſs 
it had met with before, induced the 
author to enlarge it to the extent 
of three acts, and bring it on the 
ſtage again, firſt in the Hay-Mar- 
ket, and afterwards in Drury- 
Lane Theatre. It is perhaps one 
of the beſt burleſques that ever 
appeared in this or any other lan- 
guage, and may properly be con- 
ſidered as a ſequel to the Duke of 
Buckingham's Rehearſal, as it has 
taken in the abſurdities of almoſt 
all the writers of tragedy from the 
period where that piece ſtops. 


The ſcene between Glumdalca and 


Huncamunca, is a moſt admirable 


22 on the celebrated meeting 


etween Octavia and Cleopatra in 
Dryden's All for Love. His love- 
ſcenes, his rage, his TATE his 
battle, and his bloody cataſtrophe, 
are ſuch ſtrong imitations of the 
tragic rules purſued by the wri- 
ters of that time, that the ſatire 
' conveyed in them cannot eſcape 
the obſervation of any one ever ſo 
little converſant with the writers 
of about half a century paſt. His 

Amiles are beautiful, yet truly ludi- 
crous, and point out ſtrongly the 
ablurdity of a too frequent ule of 
that image in ſpeech. In a word, 
this piece poſſeſſes in the higheſt 
degree the principal merit of true 
burleſque, viz. that while it points 
out the faults of every other wri- 
ter, it leaves no room for the diſ- 
covery of any in itſelf, To thoſe 
who can reliſh the ſatire conveyed 


In it, it is truly delightful, and to 
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thoſe who do not even underſtand 
every turn of its humour, it will 
ever appear at the leaſt agreeable. 
107. TRAGOPODAGRA, or, The 
Gout, Trag. tranſlated from Lu- 
cian, by Dr. Thomas Franklin, 
„ | 
108. TRAPPOLIN SUPPOSED A 
PriNCE. Tragi-Com. by Sir Aſton 
Cockain, 12mo. 1658. The au- 
thor of this piece borrowed his 
deſign from an Italian Tragi-Com. 
called Trappolino creduto Principe, 
which he ſaw twice acted during 
his reſidence at Venice; the ori- 
ginal plot of which, as far as it re- 
lates to Trappolin in his judicial 


character, &c. is borrowed from a 
ſtory in the Contes D'Ouwville. It 


is, however, a moſt abſurd piece of 
work, every rule of character, pro- 
bability, and even poſſibility, Rong 

abſolutely broken through, an 

very little wit or humour to com- 
penſate for ſuch irregularity, Yet, 
as its abſurdities are of a kind 
adapted to excite the laughter of 
the vulgar, it has been revived at 
divers times with little alteration 
and by different titles, and is even 


now a ſtandard farce at both thea - 


tres, though in a very curtailed and 
and mangled manner, under the 
title of Duke and no Duke, 

109. THE TRAVELS OF THE 
THREE ENGLISH BROTHERS, Sir 
Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Sir Robert 
Shirley. An Hiſtorical Play, by 
John Daye, 4to. 1607. Our au- 
thor was aſſiſted in this play by W. 
Rowley and-George Wilkins. The 
real hiſtory of theſe three famous 
Brethren, on which the plot of this 


| pres is founded, may be ſeen in 


uller's account of the Worthies 
of Suflex, and in many of the Eng- 
liſh chronicles. The entry-of this 
play, in the books of the Sta- 
tioners* Company, mentions that it 
was played at the Curtain Theatre, 
110. ThE TRAYTOR. Tray: 
by 

/ | 


5 — 
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by Ja. Shirley, 4to. 163 5. Scene, 
London. This play was originally 
written by one Rivers, a Jeſuit, 
but is greatly altered by its pre- 
ſent author, and highly recom- 
mended in a copy of verſes, by 


W. Atkins, of Gray's-Inn. It 


Was alſo publiſhed in 4to. 1692. 


with alterations, amendments, and 


additions, as acted at the Theatre 
Royal; and again in 8vo. 1718. 


As acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 


111. Tak TxAxTOR. Trag. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
Revived with alterations, 8 vo. 1718. 
This is Shirley or Rivers's play, 
altered, as Coxeter ſays, by 
Chriſtopher Bullock. 

112. THE FRAYTOR TO HIM- 
SEL, or, Man's Heart his greateſt 
Enemy. A moral Interlude, by 
Wilham Johns, 4to. 1678. This 


iece is written in rhyme, and is 


intended to repreſent the careleſs, 
"Hardened, returning, deſpairing, 


and renewed heart; with inter- 
maſques of interpretations at the 


cloſe of each ſeveral act. It was 
performed by the boys of the pub- 
lic ſchool of Eveſham at a break- 
ing- up, and publiſhed ſo as to 
render it uſeful on the occaſion. 
It contains many moral and in- 
AtruQive ſentences, well adapted 
to the capacities of youths, but 
has nothing in it remarkable, ex- 
cepting its being written without 
any women's parts, after the man- 
ner of Plautus's Captiv:; and for 
this the author (who was maiter 
of the ſchool) afligns as a reaſon 


that he did not think female cha- 


"raters fit to put on boys. The 
prologue is in parts, ſpoken by 
oo on rn Ty ; 
113. TRE TREACHERIES or 
THE PAPYSTS.: A dramatic piece, 
by Biſhop” Bale. See his own 
catalogue copied in The Briifh 
OO ( 


2 114. THE TREACHEROUS BRO. | 
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THERS, Trag. by George Powell. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1696. The foundation of tbis 
tragedy is taken from a romance, 
called The Wall Flower, written 


by Dr. Baily, as will appear by 


comparing the ſleeping potion 
given to Iſtocles and Semantha in 


this play with that adminſtered to 


Honoria, Amariſſa, and Hortenſia 


in the novel. The ſcene lies in 


Cyprus. The authcr being an 
actor, two of his brother come- 


dians have on this occaſion ſhewn 


their regard to him; the one, Mr. 
John Hodgſon, in a commendatory 
copy of Latin verſes prefixed to the 


play, and the other Mr. W. Mount- 


fort, by furniſhing it with a pro- 


logue and epilogue. 


1 5. Tus TREACHEROUs Hus- 
BAND. Trag. by Samuel Davey, 
8vo. 1737. The author of this 
tragedy being a native of Ireland, 
and our acquaintance with the 
tranſactions of the Iriſh Theatre 
being very imperfect, I know not 


whether it was ever ated. It has 


not, however, made its appearance 
even in print in theſe kingdoms. 
416. Tue TREASURE. Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by Bonnel 

* * 


Thornton. 8 vo. 1767. 


117. Taick ros Trick, or, 


The Debauch'd Hypocrite. Com. by 
Thomas Durfey, Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, zto. 1678. This 
is very little more than a revival 
of Beaumont and Fletcher's Mon. 
Thomas, though Mr. Durfey has 
ſcarcely had candour enough to 
acknowledge the theft. 


118. A TRICK TO CATCH THE 


oLD Ont. Com. by Thomas Mid- 
dleton. Acted both at Paul's and 
Black -Friers, 4to. 1608. 4to. 1610. 
This is an excellent old play, and 
appears to have been greatly in 
vogue at the time it was written. 


119. Trick uro TRICK, or, 


Squire- Brainle/s, Com. by Aaron 


1ile 


a 


* 


Hill. As this gentleman's turn 
of writing does not ſeem at all 


adapted to comedy, there being a 
6 0 pointed ſententiouſneſs in 


is ſtyle, which even in tragedy, 


though powerful, has ſomewhat of 
ſtiffneſs and obſcurity about it, it 
is not much to be wondered, that 
this attempt in the eaſy unreſtrain- 
ed walk of comedy, great as his 
merit and ſucceſs in the oppoſite 
caſt might be, met not with ſo 
favourable a reception as the ge- 
nerality of his pieces, before and 
ſince, have done. In ſhort, it 
made its appearance at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, but was 
damned the very firſt night. 
120. Trick veoln Trick, A 
Com. of two acts, by R. Fabian, 
1735. 8vo, This piece made its 
appearance at Drury-Lane. On 
the firſt night an accident hap- 
pened, which would of it{elf have 
prevented its being performed 
again, Mr, Macklin and Mr. 
Hallam, who performed the parts 
of ſervants, quarrelling behind the 
ſcenes about a wig, Mr. Macklin 
had the misfortune to run a flick 
into Hallam's eye, which occa- 
ſioned his death. Mr. Macklin 
was tried for this fact, and found 
guilty of manſlaughter. | 
121. Trick uPON TRICK, or, 
The Vintuer out ruitied, 8 vo. 1742. 
This little piece, which was print- 
ed at York, and publiſhed by Mr, 
Joſeph Yarrow, 1s word for word 
the ſame with the droll borrowed 
from The Match in Newgate, and 
which I have before-mentioned 
under the title of The Bilker b:1td, 
or, A Banquet of Miles. See Strol- 
ter's Packet broke pen, Both were 
Publiſhed about 'the ſame time; 
but I imagine Mr, Yarrow's to 


have been ſomewhat before the 


other. I remember to have ſeen 
the piece itſelf afted at Vork, by 
the title of The Viatuer in the Suds. 


— 
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122. Tye TRIPLE MARRIAGE. 
Com. tranſlated from the French 


of Deflouches; and printed in 


Foote's Comic Theatre, vol. I. 

123. A Tzie To CaLais. C. 
by Samuel Foote, Bvo. 1778. This 
comedy was intended for repre- 
ſentation, in 1776, at the Hay- 
Market, but containing a cha- 
rater deſigned for a lady of qua- 
ity, ſhe had intereſt enough to 
prevent its obtaining a licence. 
It was afterwards altered, and act- 
ed under the title of The Capuchir. 
124. Tus Trip ro PorTs- 


' MOUTH. A Sketch of one act, 


with ſongs, by George Alexander 
Stevens, performed at the Hay- 
Market, 8 vo. 1773. 

126. A TRIP TO ScARBo- 
ROUGH, Com. by Richard Brinſ- 
ley Sheridan, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane 1776. An alteration of Van- 
brugh's Relapſe; but ſuch a one 
as will add little to the reputation 
of the gentleman whoſe name it 
bears. io ech he has been heard 
in converſation to confeſs, that he 


had fpoiled Vanbrugh's Play. 


126. A Txip To ScoTLAND. 
Farce, by William Whitehead, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, »8vo. 1770. 
One of the beſt farces of the pre- 
ſent time. R 

127. THE TRIUMPHANT W1- 
Dow, or, The ' Medley of Humours. 
Com. by William Duke of New- 
caſtle, Acted attheDuke's Theatre, 
Ato. 1677. This is eſteemed an 
excellent play, though now never 
acted; and Mr. Shadwell bad fo 
high an opinion of it, that he has 
tranſcribed great part of it into his 
Buty Fair. | | 

128. The TriunPH of BEAU- 
TY. A Maſque, by Ja. Shirley, 
810. 1646. This piece is printed 
together with ſome Poems of the 
author's, and eſteemed of leſs con- 
ſequence than the generality: of 
his dramatic works. It was writ- 

ten 


* 


* 

ten purpoſely for the private re- 
creation of ſome young gentle- 
men, Who themſelves perfonated 


it. Part of it ſeems borrowed from 


_ *'Lucian's Dialogues, and part ſrom 
Shakſpeare's Miaſummer Nights 


Dream. The ſubje& of it is the 


very well known ſtory of 7e 
Fudgemont of Paris. 


129. Txiumens oF THE GOUT, 
2 meck tragedy, tranſlated from 


the Greek of Lucian, by Gilbert 
Welt, Eſq. 4to. 1749. Printed 
with his tranflation of Pindar. 
Lucian had compoſed an entire 
drama upon this ſubject ; but as 
only the*beginning of /this piece 
remains, Mr, Weſt has tranſlated 
it, and with little alteration, 
has made it a part of the ſame 


Greek author's other drama, whoſe - 


ſabje& is the Triumph of the Gout 
over phy, _ $i EGS 
130. Tus TxivUmepns or Hy- 


MEN. Maſque, by J. Wignel), 


SVO. 1762. Printed with his 
Poems. _ * 2, 

131. Tue Tatumpis or Love 
AND Hox OUR. A Play, by Tho. 
Cooke, 8vo. 1731. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, 
but without ſucces. To the 
end are added, Confiderations 
eon the Stage and on the Advan- 
tages which ariſe to a Nation 
„from the Encouragement of 
„ | 5 

132. Fig TRIUMPH OFPEACE. 
A Maſgue, by Ja. Shirley, 4to. 
1633. This maſque was preſented 
beture the King and Queeo at the 


Banqueting -tHouſe at Whitehall, 


by the Gentlemen of the Four Inns 
or Court, on the zd of Feb. 1633. 
The machinery and decorations 
were under the conduct of Inigo 
Jones, and the muſic compoſed 
by W. Lawes and Simon, Ives, 
the two greateſt maſters of that 
- time. The matſquers went in a 
ſolemn cavyalcade from Ely-Houſe 
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to Whitehall F and the author 


himſelf tells us, that for the va- 
riety of the ſhews, and the richneſs 
of the habits, this maſque was the 
moſt magnificent of any that had 
been brought to court in his time. 


The names of every one of the 
maſquers, with the houſe or inn of 


court to which they belonged, and 


an epigram addreſſed to each, may 


be ſeen in a little book, written by 
Francis Lenton, called, The [ns 


of Court Anagrammatiſt, or, The 


Maſquers maſqued in Anagrammas, 
4to. 1634. See Warton's Hiſtory of 
Poetry, vol. II. 400. Dy 
133. Thus TRIUMPH or PEACE. 
A Maſque, by Robert Dodſley, 
4to. 1739. This was written on 
occaſion of the ſigning the treaty 
of peace at Aix la Chapelle. It 


was ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, and 


rformed at Drury-Lane. 


134. TuE TRIUMPHS OF THE 
PRINCE D'Amour, 


A Maſque, 
by Sir W. Davenant, 4to. 1635. 


This maſque was written in three 


days, at the requeſt of the mem- 
bers of the Inner Temple, by 
whom it was preſented for the en- 
tertainment of the Prince Elector 
at his highneſs's palace in the 
Middle Temple, on the 24th of 


February, 1635. The muſic of 


the ſongs and ſymphonies was ſet 


by Meſirs, Henry and William 


Lawes. The Maſquers names are 


annexed at the end of the piece. 
135. THE TRiUMPhs of VI - 
ru. Tragi-Com. Anonymous. 


4to. Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
1697. The ſcene of this play is 
laid at Naples, and the comfc 
parts of it ſeem partly borrowed 


from Fletcher's Vit <vithout Moncy. 


136. TRoapes. Trag. 12mo. 
1660. This piece is publiſhed 
with Poems upon ſeveral occaſions, 
and has the letters S. P. which all 
the writers explain to be Samuel 


Pordage. It is a tranſlation from 


Seneca, 


m— r r 1 4 1 


ans I eo 6 Me ao to a4 CES, 


2 
Seneca, with a comment annexed. 
The ſcene, Troy. | 

137. TROADES, or, The Regal 
Captives. Trag. by Sir Edward 
Sherbourne, 8 vo. 1649. 8vo. Tyot. 
This is a critical tranſlation, with 
remarks, of the ſame piece with 
the foregoing, 

138. TxOoADES. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Euripides, 8 vo. 1780. 
Printed with three other plays by 
the ſame author. 6 
139. TROAS. Trag. by Jaſper 
Heywood, 4to. 1581. This is 
2 tranſlation from Seneca, in 
which, however, the tranſlator 
has taken conſiderable liberties 
with his author. For inſtance, 
he has added threeſcore lines of 
his own to the chorus of the firit 
act; a whole ſcene in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond, in which he 
introduces the Ghoſt of Achilles 
riſing from hell to require the ſa- 
eriſice of Polyxena; and three 
ſtanzas to the chorus of the ſaid act. 
Beſides which, he has ſubſtituted 
a chorus of his own, in the room 
of that. to the third act, which, 
conſiſting wholly: of the names of 
foreign countries, he imagined 
would appear, as it really is, ex- 
tremely tedious; _ - SO 8 

140. TrRoas. Tr. tranſlated from 
Seneca, by J. T. 4to. 1686. None 
of theſe tranſlations were ever in- 
tended for the ſtage. In a copy 
of this play, which came out of the 
library of a man of rank, the 
name of the tranſlator (J. Talbot) 
was added in MS. | | 


141. TrRoILUs AND CRES- 


SIDA.. Trag. by W. Shakſpeare, 
4to. 1609. This is, perhaps; the 
moſt irregular of all Shakſpeare's 
plays, being not even diviged into 
acts; yet it contains all infinite 
number of beauties. The cha- 
racters of the ſeveral Greeks and 
Trojans are finely drawn and nice- 
ly diltinguiited ; ard the herolſm 
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of the greateſt part of them finely 


contraſted by the brutiſhneſs of 
Therſites, and the contemptible 
levity of Pandarus. Creſſida's love 
in the firſt part of the play, and 


her inconſtancy in the ſequel, be- 


ſpeak the author perfectly ac- 


.quainted with the female heart: 
Troilus's conviction of her falſnood 


is admirably conducted; and his 
behaviour on the occaſion, ſuch as 
a lover of the complexion he at 
firſt appears would naturally fall 
into. The ſcene lies in Troy and 
the Grecian camp, alternately, 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, This play 
« js more correctly written than 
t moſt of Shakſpeare's compoſi- 
tions, but it is not one of thoſe 
in which either the extent of 
4 his views or elevation of his 
« fancy is fully diſplayed. As 
« the ftory abounded with ma- 
« terials, he has exerted little in- 
vention; but he has diverſified 


© his _ with great va- 
& riety, and . rved them with 
te great  exactnels, His vicious 


characters ſometimes diſguſt, but 


© cannot corrupt, for both Creſ- 


„ fda and Pandarus are deteſted 


« and contemned. The comic 


„ characters ſeem to have been 


& the favourites of the writer; 
© they are of the ſuperficial kind, 
© and exhibit more of manners 


„than nature; but they are co- 


„ piouſly filled and powerfully 


40 impreſſed. Shakſpeare has in 


6 his ſtory followed for the greater 


% part the old book of Caxton, .. 


& which was then very popular; 
* but the charader of Therſites, 


* of which it makes no mention, 


6 is a proof that this play was 
„written after Chapman had 
„ publiſh:d, bis verſion of Homer.” 

142. TROfLus AND CRESSIDA, 
or, Truth found tus late. Trag. by 
J. Dryden. Acted at the Duke's 


Theatre, 4to. 1679. This is only 
: 2 8 _—_ 1 5 * 85 
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met with great 
Macklin had be 


of chat age. 
ever, meet with ſucceſs in the 


don. 


n 
an alteration from Shakſpeare' 8 


3 play, in which 
Mr. Dryden has reduced the piece 


nto a more 24 jor! form, lopped 
of the redundancies, and added 


ſome ſcenes entirely his own. But 


how. far he has improved the play 


in general, I ſhall leave to the cri- 
_ tics, not taking on myſelf in this 


place to determine. 
143: Tus Trooper's Open A, 


Anonymous. 17 36. Whether this. 


piece has the length of a complete 


opera, or only that of a ballad 


farce, I Know not, but imagine it 
was never acted, as I find it no 
where mentioned but in may Britiſh 
Theatre. 

144. Tux Ta uE BoRN „ Scorch- 


max. Com. by Charles Macklin. 


Acted in Ireland about 1774. 
Thoſe who have ſeen or read this 
" ſpeak of it in terms of the 

igheſt approbation. The prin- 


ipal character was repreſented by 


e whole piece 
applauſe. Mr. 
en endeavouring 
to obtain a licence for this per- 
formance in England, but hitherto 
without effect. 


the author, and 


149. Tus Taug WI pow. c. 


by Thomas Shadwell. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1679. 
The plot of this piece is entirely 
Invention, not having been bor- 
rowed from any. one; and Lang- 
baine gives it a very high com- 


mendation, ſaying, that it has as 


much true comedy, and the cha- 
racters and humours in it as 
well drawn, as any dramatic piece 
It did not, how- 
repreſentation. The ſcene, Lon- 

146. The Hiſtory of the TRY ALL 
oF CHEVALRY. W:thithe Life and 
Death of Cavaliero Dicke Bowyer, 


As it hath bin lately afted by the 


Right Honourable the; Earl of Darby 


| ot be 
| ns 


22 


Jqſepbus, Book 23, &c. 


, 


e . 
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his . Winſtanley and Phi- 


lips have aſcribed this piece to 


William Wayer; but Lang baine 
imagines it not to be written by 
that author. 

147. A new and mery E nterlude, 
called, TRE TRYALL or TREA- 
SURE, zenvly ſet foorth, and never 
before this tyme imprinted, 

The names of the plaiers. 

- Firſt, Sturdines, 
Viſitation, Time. 

The - ſecond. Luſt, Sapience, 
Conſolation, 


The thirde. The Preface, Juſt, 


Pe Gredy gutte. 
The fourth. Elation, Truſt, a 
woman, and Treaſure, a woman. 
The fifth. Inclination, the Vice. 
Imprinted at London in Paule's 


* Churchyarde, at the ſigne of the 


Lucrece by Thomas Purfoote. 


1567. 
148. TRE TRYAL OF THE 
TIME-KITIERS. Com. of five 


acts, by Dr. Bacon, 8vo. 17 57. 

149. Txyenon. Tr. by Roger 
Earl of Orrery. Fol. 1672. The 
hiſtory of this uſurper is taken 
from the firſt book of Maccabees, 
It was 
pertormed at the Duke of York's 
Theatre with great ſucceſs, 

150. TUMBLE Down Dicx, or, 
Phaeton in the Suds, Farce, by 
Henry Fielding, 8vo. 1737. This 
iece was acted at the 
heatre in the Hay-Market, and 
was written in ridicule of an un- 
ſucceſsful - pantomime, performed 


at Drury-Lane houſe, called, The 


Fall of Phaeton. 
151. TUNBRIDGE Werts, or. 


A Day's Courtſhip, C. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1678. This 


play has been attributed to Mr. 
Rawlins, although in the title - 
page it is ſaid to be written by a 
perſon of quality. It ſeems in- 


tended as a kind of imitation of 
Shadwell's s Epſom Mell, but falls 


1 8 


Contention, 


Little 


* U 
greatly ſhort of the merit and bo: 
mour of that comedy. 

152, TN BRIDGE an or 
The Yeomati of Kent, Com. by 
Thomas Baker, Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1703. This 
is an entertaining and well-con- 
ducted play, and contains a great 
deal of true character and point- 
ed ſatire. But one circumftance 
which [ have heard relating to it 
is ſomewhat extraordinary, viz. 
that the character of Maiden, 
which is perhaps the original of 
almoſt all the Fribbles, Beau 


' Mizens, &c. that bave been drawn 
ſince, and in which effeminacy is 
carried to an height beyond what 


any one could conceive to exiſt in 
any man in real life, was abſo- 
lutely, and without exaggeration, 
a portrait of the author's own 
former character, whoſe und 

ſtanding having at length poi 
out to him the folly he had ſo long 
been guilty of, he reformed it al- 
together in his ſubſequent beha- 
viour, and wrote this character, in 
order to ſet it forth in the moſt 
ridiculous light, and warn others 
from that rock of contempt, which: 
he had himſelf for ſome time been 
wrecked upon. The ſcene lies at 
- Tunbridge, and rhEKime twelve 


Kits 

. Tunxcoar. A Parody 
on 8 Tragedy of Athel/ian, 8vo. 
4730. 


„ 164. Fan Tunkish Couar, 
or, The London Preuticct. A Bur- 
leſque Satirical Piece, by Mrs. 
Latitia Pilkington, 1748. 
was performed only at the Little 
Theatre in Capel-ſtreet, Dublin, 
but was never printed. 


1556. Tus Tuscan TazArv, 


or, Tarquins Overtbrow. Trag. 
8vo. 1733. This play was acted 
at Covent-Garden. It was written 
by a gentleman then deceaſed, and 
reyiſed and moo 28 William 


E. 22 racked 
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Bond, eſ 


This 


cannot fail of affording continual 
entertainment 


2 W . 
The ſtory of it is 
founded on the Roman hiſtory, 
ſoon after the expulfion of the 
Tarquins. Prologue by A. Hill. 

156. Tus TuroR, Farce; 
ated at Drury-Lane, 1765. This 
piece was brought out under the 
patronage of Mr, Colman. The 
author is unknown, but it was 
acted only two nights. 

157. A TUTOR FOR THBBEAVS, 
or, Love it a Labyrinth, A Co- 
medy, by J. Hewitt, Acted at 
Een *'s-Inn Fields, 8 vo. 1737. 
The plot of it, as the author him- 
ſelf confeſſes, is taken partly from 
M. de Boifly's Frangors a Londres, 
and partly from a Spaniſh co- 
medy. It is, however, on the 
whole, a very indifferent per- 


formance. 


158. TwELT R. N1cnr, or, 
What you wwill, - Com. by William 
Shakſpeare. Fol. 1623. This co- 
medy with reſpect to its general 
plot, is, I believe, taken from Bel- 
leforeſt's Novels, Tom. 4. Hiſt. 7. 
but the miſtakes ins from 
Viola's change of habit, and true 
reſemblance to her brother Seba- 
ſtian, ſeem to owe their origin to 
the Menezchm of Plautus, which 
not only Shakſpeare, but ſeveral 
others of our dramatic writers, have 
ſince borrowed from. There is 


ſomewhat ſingularly ridiculous and 


pleaſant in the character of the 
fantaſtical Steward Malvolio; and 
the trick played him by Sir Toby 
Belch, and Maria, contains great 
humour, and ſomewhat of origt- 
nality in the contrivance, which 


to an audience. 
This play has at different times 
even lately been revived, parti- 
cularly on 1welfth-Nighr, to 
which period, however, it has no 
kind of reference in any thing 
but its name. The ſcene lies in 
a city on the coaſt of IIlyria. 1 | 

he gt Vr. 
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Dr. Johnſon ſays, * This play 
& js in the graver part elegant 
« and eaſy, and in ſome of the 
& lighter ſcenes exquiſitely hu- 
4 morous. Ague-cheek is drawn 
. with great propriety, but his 
« character is, in a great meaſure, 
« that of natural fatuity, and is 
e therefore not the proper prey of 
« a ſatiriſt. The ſoliloquy of 
4% Malvolio is truly comic; he is 
0 betrayed to ridicule merely by 
„ his pride. The marriage of 
Olivia, and the ſucceeding per- 
« plexity,' though well enough 
<« contrived to divert on the ſtage, 
% wants credibility, and fails to 
« produce the proper inſtruction 
« required in the drama, as it ex- 
es hibits no juſt picture of life.“ 


159. TE Twin BROTHERS. 


Com, tranſlated from Plautus, by 
Richard Warner, 8vo. 1773. 
vol. III. 0 1 5 

160. TWIN RIVAIsS. Com. 
by George Farquhar. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1703. This play 


met with very great ſucceſs, and 


is ſaid by the critics to be the 
moſt regular and compleat of all 
this author's dramatic works. Let 
I muſt confeſs 1 cannot readily 
acquieſce {with that judgement ; 
„for although it may, perhaps, be 
allowed that his younger Wou'dbe, 
Mrs. Midnight, and Teague, are 
more highly drawn characters, 


than any in his other comedies, 


it will probably appear on a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny, that they are ſo only, 


\ + becauſe they are more out of real 
life, more oztre, or if you pleaſe, 


more unnatural. There are as 
many im probabilities in the con- 
duct of the plot, (the greateſt fault 
that can be laid to Farquhar's 
charge in general) as in almoſt any 
comedy he has wrote, and many 
more than are to be found in one 
much livelier play of bis writing, 

viz. THE RECRUITING OpFICER. 


q * 


, 
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way worthy of the author. 


Shakſpeare. Fol. 1623. This is a 


＋ 


I am not, however, for takin 
from the merit of this, which = 
be allowed to have many ver 
great beauties in it; but [ think 
my opinion of its not being the 
beſt piece he has:wrote, ſeems to 
ſtand confirmed by one of the 
ſtrongeſt proofs, poſſible to be 
brought, which is the pecuniary 
profits of managers, who have 
never found it ſo well worth while 
to direct the frequent repetition 
of this play, às they have, and 
daily do, of the STzartact, 
RECRUITING OFFICER, Con- 
STANT COUPLE, &c. ; S 

161. Tus Twins. Tragi-Com. | 
by William Rider. Acted at the} 
private houſe,  Saliſbury-Court,, $ 
4to. 1655... Langbaine ſuſpe& | 
this play. to be much older than IL 
the annexed date implies it to be: 
yet neither the plot nor language 8 
of it are by any means contempti: 
ble. The ſcene, Italy. 

162. Two AN SRT Womrn 
or ABINGTON, Com. by Henry 
Porter, 4to. 1599. This play is 
not divided into acts. The full 
title runs thus: A pheaſant Hiftory, 
called, The two angrie Women of 
ABINGTON; cut the humorous 
Mirth of Dicx Coomts and Ni- 
CHOLAS PROVERBS, 2c Serving 
Men. Acted by Lord Notting- 


ham, Lord High Admiral's ſer- 


vants. Scene lies in London. 
163. THE Two ENLIs H Gen- 
TLEMEN, or, The Sham Funeral. 
Com. by James Stewart, 8v0. 
1774. This deſpicable piece was 
acted one night at the Hay-Mar- 
ket, by a ſet of performers every 


164. THE Two GENTLEMEN 
or VERONA. Com. by William 


very fine play, the plot ſimple 
and natural; the characters per- 
fectly marked, and the language 
poetical and affecting. The mw 
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hood of a. to 8 friend Va- 


lentine and Miſtreſs Julia, his re- 
morſe and ſelf - re proaches on that 


head, and his converfion to truth, 


to love, and friendſhip afterwards, 
are atimirably conducted. The 
characters of Valentine and Pro- 
theus are truly genteel, and render- 
ed amiable throughout all the 
tranſactions. of the piece, even in 


deſpight of the temporary falſhood. 


of the latter; and the ;humour of 
their two ſervants, Launce and 
Speed, are very beautifully ſet as 
' ſhades to the ſenſibility and bril- 
liancy of their more ſentimental 
behaviour. This has been looked 
on by ſome authors to have been 
the firſt piece that Shakſpeare 
wrote; if ſo, what an amazing 
ſoar of imagination did his genius 
take at its firſt fight! The ſcene 
ſometimes in Verona, ſometimes 


in Milan. 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, “ 'N this play 


+ there is a firinge mixture of 


„ knowledge and ignorance, of 
© care and negligence. The ver- 
« fification is often excellent, the 
« alluſions are learned and jolt ; 
© but the author conveys his he- 
* res by ſea from one inland 
© town to another in the ſame 
* country; he places the emperor 
% at Milan, and ſends his young 
% men to attend him, but never 
* mentions him more; he makes 
„ Protheus, after an interview 
„with Silvia, {ay he bas only ſeen 
6 her picture; and, if we may 
credit the old copies, he has, 
* by wiſteking places, left his 
* ſcenery inextricable. The rea- 
« {on of all this confufion ſeems 
„ to be, that be took his ftory 
from a novel, which he fome- 
times followed, and ſometimes 
forſook, ſometimes remembered, 
* and ſometimes forgot. 
That this play ! 1s rightly at- 


*tributed to ä 1 have 


Vor. II. 
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< little doubt. If it be taken 6958 
« him, to whom ſhall it be given ? 
This queſtion may be aſked of 
„all the diſputed plays, except 
& Titus Andronicus; and it will 

& be found more credible, that 
„ Shaklpeare might ſometimes 
& fink below his higheſt flights, 


„ than that any other ſhould riſe 


«© up to his loweſt,” 

165. Tue Two GznTLEMEN 
oF VERONA. Com. by Shak- 
ſpeare ; with alterations and ad- 
ditions by Benjamin Victor. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo; 1763. 
Non tali auxilio. A more able and 
judicious nand than Mr. Victor's 
would prove inſufficient to raiſe 
this play into dramatic conſe- 
quence, Many parts of it that ap- 
pear beautiful in the cloſet, on 
the ſtage produce yo effect. | 

166. TRE Two HarLEQUINS, 
A Farce of three acts, 8vo. 1718. 
This piece was written by M. le 
Noble, and acted by the king's 
Italian comedians at Paris, and af- 
terwards performed at the theatre 
in Lincolo's-Inn Fields by ſome 
French ſtrollers. In this edition 


of it, the French, aud a bad Eng- 


lich tranſlation by one Mr. Brown 
(being merely literal), are printed 
in oppoſite pages to each other, as 
in the Italian Opera acted at the 


King's Theatre in the Hay-Mar- 


ket. The ſcene, Paris. 
167. The Hiſtory of the Two 
Marips ofMoorxt CLACKE, cpitb 


the Life aud fimple manner of Jobs 


in the Hoſpital, Played by the 
children of the King's Majeſtie, 


Bevels. Written by Robert Ars 
min, 4to. 1609. 
168. Tins. Two MEzrrY 
MILK-MAIDS, or The bet Words 
wear the Garland. Com. by J. 
C. Acted by the company of the 
Revels, 4to. 1620. 4to. 1661. Part 
of the plot of this play, viz. the 
promiſe of enjoyment given by 
Cc Diorigena 


King Davvn.. Interlude. Not 
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Dorigena to Dorillus, of his en- 
joying her, when he ſhould bring 
her in January a garland, contain- 
ing all forts of flowers, and its 


- conſequence, is founded on Boc- 


cace's Novels, Dec. 10. Nov. 5. 
which is alſo the foundation of 
Fletcher's Four Plays in one, and 
other comedies. The ſcene laid 
in Saxony. = 

169. TRE Two NOBLE Kiws- 


MEN. Tragi-Com. by J. Fletcher 


and William Shakſpeare. Acted 
at the Black-Friers, 4to. 1634. 
The flory of this play is taken 


from Chaucer's Palamon and Ar- 
cite, or, The Knight's Yale, The 


editor of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
works, in 1978, has taken ſome 
ains to prove that Shakſpeare 


fad no hand in this work. The 


ſcene near Athens. 

170. TaE Two Mistrxs, Mu- 
fical Farce, by Kane Ohara. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1775. 
This was taken from Les Deu 
Avares of Falbaire. + - 

171. Two PLoTs DiscoVER- 
ED, A THIRD PAYS FOR ALL. 
Com. Intended (by the author, I 
ſuppoſe) to be acted at Covent- 
Garden: by G. P. 1i2mo. 1742. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive 


any thing more contemptible than 
this piece; it would therefore be 
an abſolute loſs of time both to 
myſelf and the reader to take any 
farther notice of it. - 
172. THE Two EENS OF 
BRENTFORD, Or, Bayes no Poe- 
tafter. Muſical Farce, or Comi- 
cal Opera, being the ſequel of 
The Rehear/al, by Thomas Dur- 
fey, 8vo. 1721. Printed with 
other pieces by the, author, who 


ſays it vas once very near being 


ac od as being rehearſed upon the flage, 


But alte cuard laid by, ſome acci- 
dents happening in the play-houſe, 
173. ThE TWO SYNNEsS OF 


2 


>. 


printed, but entered by Thomay 
Hackett on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company in the year 
1561. 5 
174. Two LAuUEN TABLE TRA 
GEDTES IN ONE. by Robert Yar- 
rington, 4to. 1601. This piece 
is written on the ſtory of two hor- 
rid murthers perpetrated not long 
before ; the one of Mr. Beach, a 
chandler, in 'Thames-ſtreet, and 
his boy, committed by Thomas 
Mern ; the other, of a young child, 
murthered in a wood by two ruf- 
fians, by the conſent of his uncle, 
175. Two Wiss Mtn, AND 
ALL THE REST Fools. A co- 
mical Moral, cenſuring the follies 
of that age, by George Chapman, 


4to. 1619. The Prologue and 


Epilogue to this play are written 
in proſe; which practice, as I 
have elſewhere obſerved, ſeveral 
poets have gone into: but there is 
one particular, in which this piece 
differs from all other plays in our 
own or any other language, which 
is, its extending ta ſeven acts, in 
oppoſition to the poſitive direction 
of Horace, with reſpect to their 
number, who abſolutely limits it 
to five. It is on tradition, how- - 
ever, only, that this piece is rank- 
ed amongſt Chapman's writings, 
it being publiſhed without any 
author's name, or even ſo much 
as a mention of the place where it 
was printed. 

176. Tut TwWVNNES TRACE- 
DYE. by Niccols. This play 
is entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners Company, Feb. 15, 1611, 
by Edward Blunt, but, I believe, 
never printed. e 

177. TYRAnny TRIUM-· 
PHANT! AND LIBERTY LOST ; 
THe Muss RUN MAD; APOLLO 
STRUCK DUMB; AND ALL Co- 
VENT-GARDEN CONFOUNDED, A 
Farce, by Fitzerambo, efq; ſecre- 
tary to, the Minor Poets, Bvo. 
| 1743* 


TY 
1743. This relates to the diſ- 


puies between the managers and 
the players. | 


178. TYRANNICAL GOVERN- 


MENT ANATOMIZ'D, or, A D 
courſe concerning evil Counſellors: 
being the Life and Death of Fohn 
the Baptiſt, and preſented to the King's 
moſt excellent Maj eſty, by the author, 
Anonym. 4to. 1641. This piece, 
by the title, date, and ſubject, may 
be ſuſpected to convey ſome con- 
cealed meaning, not improbably 
bring intended to give a ſecret 
hint to King Charles I. then in 
the burſting out of his troubles, of 
the danger be incurred from the 
counſels of ſome about him; and, 
indeed, the ſtory of John Baptiſt, 
who Ioſt his head by the inſtiga- 
tion of Herodias, ſeems figura- 
tively to glance at the Queen's 
influence, and the execution of 
the Earl of Stafford. The piece, 
which is only a tranſlation from 
Buchanan, was printed by order 
of the Houſe of Commons. It is 
divided into five ſhort acts, which 
are called parts, and was repub- 
liſhed by Francis Peck, ia 1740, 
on very ſlender grounds as the 


production of Milton. The ſcene 


in Judza. +: | 

179, TrRANNIC Love, or, 
The Rqyal Martyr. Trag. by John 
Dryden. Added at the Theatre 
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Royal, 4to. 1672. 4to. 1686. This 


play is written in rhyme, yet has 
many things in it extremely pleaſ- 
ing. The plot of it is founded 
on hiſtory; and the ſcene laid in 
Maximin's camp, under the walls 
of Aquileia. | 

„This tragedy (as Dr. John- 
“ ſon obſerves) is conſpicuous for 
many paſſages of ſtrength and 
elegance, and many of empty 
© noiſe and ridiculous turbulence, 
„The rants of Maximin have 
« been always the ſport of criti- 
© ciſmz and were at length, if 
© Dryden's own confeſſion may 
& be truſted, the ſhame of the 
te writer,” 

180. ThE TyRANT KINO or 
CRETE. Trag. by Sir Charles 
Sedley, I know not whether this 
play was ever acted, but am ra- 
ther inclined to believe it was not, 
neither that nor the GRUMBLER 
having made their appearance *1 
print, till they were publiſhed to- 
gether, with the moſt of Sir 
Charles's works, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
1719. | 

i181. THE TYRANT. Trag. 
by Philip Maſſipger. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers* Com- 
pany, June 29, 1660; and was in 
the number deſtroyed by Mr. War- 
burton's ſervant, | 


V. 


V A | 
1,7 arteEnTIA, or, The Fatal 
| Birth» Day. Trag. by T. 
Stewart, Bvo. 1772. 
2. VALENTINE AMD ORO . 
A famous Hiltory, played by her 


v A 


Majeſties players. Was entered, by 


William White, on the books of the 
Stationers' Company, March 31, 


1600; but, I believe, not printed. 


An enterlude with the ſame title, 
Cc 2 and 
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and perhaps the ſame piece, was 
entered, May 23, 1595, by Thomas 
Goſſon and Raffe Hancock. 

3. VALENTINE's Day. Mu- 
fical Drama, by William Heard, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. 
This was ated only one night at 
Mr. Reddiſh's benefit. | 

4. VALENTINIAN, Trag. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Fol. 1647. 
This play is founded on hiſtory, 
and was acted at firſt with eonſi- 
derable applauſe. | 
Fg. VALENTINIAN. A Tragedy. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1685, Theſe alterations were 
made by the Earl of Rocheſter, of 
whom there is an account in the 
preface by a friend, Whoever. 
reads the fpeech with which the 
firſt ſcer e of the ſecond act of this 
piece concludes, will fiad no 
difficulty in conceiving thai Sodom 
(an infamous drama already men- 
tioned) might be the work of 
Rocheſter; though, his lordſhip 
diſclaiming any ſhare in it, it has 
been ſince attributed ta another 
hand. g 


A 


6. Tus VALIANT Scor, Ac 


Play, by J. W. gent. 4t0. 1637. 
For the plot of this piece, ſee the 
Scotch Hiſtory of Sir William 
Wallace. 1 5 

7. THE VALIANT WELCH- 
MAN, Or, The Chronicle Hiftory of the 
Life and waliant Deeds of Caradoc 
the Great, King of Cambria, now 
called Wales. Tragi-Com. by R. 
A. gent. 4to. 1615. 4to. 1663. 
The plot of this piece is taken 
from Tacitus's Annals, Book 12. 
Milton's Hiflory of England, &c. 

8. VaNnEL1a, or, The Amours 
of the Great. Opera, 8vo. 1732. 
Court ſcandal). | 

9. VAN q ISD Loves, or, The 
Fealous Jucen, by Meti. Dan. Bel- 
lany, fern. and jun. Whether this 


piece is tragedy or comedy, it is 


not very eaſy to determine by the 


1 


title; though it ſeems to carry 
wich it moſt of the air of the 
former. It was never acted, but 
is publiſhed with the other drama- 
tic and poetical works of this united 
father and fon, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


10. VAX ELLA. Trag. 8o. 
1736. This piece was never in- 
tended for the ſtage; but has a 
reference to the ſtory of Miſs 
Vane, an unfortunate young lady, 
who was ſaid to have had an a- 
morous connection with a certain 
very great perſonage, whoſe mar- 
riage at the time of writing this 
piece, as it was the public con- 
cern, ſo likewiſe was it the public 
topic of converſation ; and gave 
too bold a ſcope for the tongues 
and pens of the cenſorious and 
malevolent to make free with every 
circumitance that had any the 
moſt diftant reference to the im- 
portant event: 

«© For Vane could tell what ills from 

<« Beauty ſpring, ; 

« And Sedley curs'd the form that 


„ pleas'd a King.” 
Johnſon's Vanity of Human MWiſbes. 


11. TaER VarIETY, Cem. by 
William Duke of Newcaftle, 12 mo. 
1649. This play was acted with 
very great applauſe atBlack-Friers, 


„ 


and 1s printed with The Country 


Captain. 

12. VENICE PRESERVED, or, 
A Plot diſcovered. Trag. by Thomas 
Otway. Aced at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1682, This tra- 
gedy, which is ſtill a very fa- 
vourite one with the public, 1s 
borrowed, with reſpe& to the plan 
of it at leaſt, from a little book 
that relates the circumſtances of 
the Spaniſh conſpiracy at Venice, 
i. e. the Abbe de St. Real's Hifoire 
de Ia conjuration de Marquis die 
Bedemar. The ſpeech of Renault 
to the Conſpirators, is tranſlated 
word fer word from this author, 
„ whom 


| v E 
whom Voltaire is willing to rank 
with Salluſt, declaring at the ſame 
time this bis work is far ſuperior 
to that of Otway, as well as to 
Manlius, a French tragedy on the 
ſame ſubject, diſguiſed. under Ro- 


man names, &c. It has been re- 


marked, however, that though on 
the whole the incidents of Otway's 
piece are inrereſting, and the cata- 


ſtrophe affecting, there is not one 


truly valuable character in the whole 
drama, except that of Belvideta. 
The ſeene hes in Venice. This 
tragedy, ſays Dr. Johnſon, ſtill con- 
tinues to be one of the favourites 
of the public, notwithſtanding the 
want of morality in the original 


defien, and the deſpicable ſcenes 
of vile comedy with which Otway 


has diverſified his tragic action. 
By comparing this with the Orphan, 
it will appear that his images were 
by time become ſtronger, and his 
language more energetic. The 
publick feems to judge rightly of 
the faalts and excellencies of this 


play, that it is the work of a man 


not attentive to decency, nor 


zealous for virtue, but of one who 


conceived forcibly, and drew origi- 
nally, by conſulting nature in his 


own breaſt, 


13. Venus AND Abos, or, 
The Maid's Philoſophy, 8vo. 1659. 
and 4to, no date. This is one 
among ſix pieces ſuppoſed to be 
written by Robert Cox the come- 


dian, and printed in the ſecond 


part of Sport upon Sport. 


14. Venus and AponTs. 
Mafque, by Samuel Holland, 


 12mo. 1666. Printed in a book, 


called, Romancio-Maſtix, or, 
* A Romance on Romances.” 

15. VENUS AND ADboNIs, or, 
The Triumphs of Love. A Mock 
Opera, by Martin Powell, Acted 


at Punch's Theatre, in Covent- 


Garden, 8vo. 1713. | 
16. Venus AND Aponrs, A 
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Theatre Royal in 
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Maſque, by C. Cibber, 8 vo. 171 5. 
This piece was preſented at the 
Drury-Lane 
with no very great ſucceſs. The 
muſic by Dr. Pepuſch. The ſcene 
in the Idalian woods. 

17. A veERY GOOD Wire, C. 
by George Powell. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1693. Coxeter 
ſays, that whole pages of this play 
are borrowed from Richard Brome. 
The prologue is written by Con- 


greve, and the ſ-ene lies in the Park, 


18. AVERY Woman, or, The 
Prince of Jarent. Tragi-Com. by 
Phil, Maſſinger, 8 vo. 12655. The 
author in his prologue confeſſes 
this play to be founded on a ſub- 
jet which had long before ap- 


peared upon the fiage, but does 


not tell us what piece it was bor- 
rowed from; yet oa a compariſon 
of this Tragi-Com. with Sir Aſton 


Cockain's Ob/finate Lady, their 


plots wiil be found fo nearly re- 
ſembling, that it muſt appear pro- 
bable they both derived their hints 
from the ſameoriginal. The ſcene, 
Sicily, | 

19. THe VESTAL V1RGIN, or, 
The Reman Ladies. Trag. by Sir 


Robert Howard. Fol. 1665, The 
ſeene of this play lies in Rome; 


and the author has written two 


fifth acts to it, the one of which 


ends tragically, and the other ſuc- 
ceſsfully, probably in imitation of 
Sir John Suckling's Aglaura ; and 
J do not think it in the leaſt un- 
likely, that theſe different acts 


might at different times be per- 


formed to the play, ſo alternately 
to ſuit the various taſtes of the au- 


dience, as we find tbat to have 


been expreſsly the practice with 


regard to Romeo auc Fuliet, as al- 


tered by Mr james Howard, which 
ſee under our account of that play. 
20. ThE VESTAL VIRGIN. 


Trag. by Henry Brooke, eg]. 8vo. 
1778. Not acted; but priivted 
e ; in 
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4 his works, in four volumes, 
vo. | 
21. Victs REcLaim'p, or, The 
Paſſiunate Miftreſs. C. by Richard 
Wilkinſon. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1703. Though this 
play made its appearance at a very 
diſadvantageous ſeaſon of the year, 
it met with very good ſucceſs. It 
is not, however, now ated. The 
ſcene lies in London. The time 
twelve hoùrs. | 
22. Tas Vicrin. Trag. by 
Charles Johnſon. Acted at Prury- 
Lane, 12mo. 1714., Mr. Boyer, 
in the ſecond cdition of his A. 
chilles, charges our author with 
lagiariſm — that tragedy, but 
| cookef I cannot ſee much juſtice 
in his accuſation, both plays being 
equally borrowed from the [phigenze 
of Racine. The epilogue by Mr, 
Cibber. V 
23. VIcroxlous LovE. Trag. 
by William Walker. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1698. This play 
is a kind of imitation of Southerne's 
Orponoſo, The author wrote it in 
three weeks' time at nineteen 
years. of age, and acted a part in 
it himſelf, The ſcene is the Ban- 
Zu or palace of Tombult. The 
time, the ſame with that of the re- 
. preſentation. | 


24. Tus VIiLLaGERsS, Farce, 


of two acts, taken from 7 be Fillage 
Opera. Acted at Drury-Lane, for 
Mrs Pritchard's benefit, about the 
year 1759. Not printed. 

25, uE VILLAGE CONJURER. 


Interlude, tranſlated from J. J. 
Rouſſeau, Iz mo. 1767. printed in 


the tranſlation of Rouſſeau's works. 
This piece was originally acted at 
Fontainbleau the 18th and 24th of 
October, and by the Academy of 
Mui the 1ft of March, 1753. 
26. Tut ViLLAaGE OPERA, by 
Charles Johnſon. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 6vo. 1729. This is one of 
the many imitations of The Beg- 
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gar's Opera. It is far from being 
devoid of merit, yet met with very 
indifferent ſucceſe. It was from 
this piece, that Mr. Bickerftaff's 
much applauded Opera of Lowe in 
a Village was taken. 
27. Tus VIILACE WeppiNG, 
or, The Paithful Country Maid. 
Paſtoral. Entertainment of Muſic, 
by James Love. Adted at Rich- 
mond, 8 vo. 1767. | 
28, The VILLAIN. Trag. by 
Thomas Porter, 4to. 1663. This 
play was acted at the Duke of 
York's Theatre for ten nights ſuc- 
ceſſively to crouded audiences, 
which at that period was meeting 
with very great ſucceſs. It is in 
itſelf a very good piece, yet owed 
great part of its good fortune, to 
the. excellent performance of Mr. 
Sandford, in the part of Maligni, 
the villain, and of Meſſieurs Bet- 
terton and Price, in thoſe of Monſ. 
Briſac and Coligni the ſcrivener's 
ſon. The ſcene, Tours. Ihe 
epilogue by Sir W. Davenant. 
29, Thk VINTNER TRICK'D, 
Farce, by H. Ward, 8vo. This 
is nothing more than the ſingle + 


plot of the Vintner and Sharper, 
extracted from The Match in New- 


gate, and made into a farce, This 
plot is itſe!f borrowed from Mul- 


ligrub and Cockledemoy in Mar- 


flon's Datth Cour tegan. 
30. VI RCIN IA. Trag. by Mr. 
Criſp, 8 o. 1754. This tragedy 


is built on the celebrated ſtory of 


Virgivius's killing his daughter, to 
preſerve. her from the luſt of Ap- 
pius the decemvir. The ſcene lies 
in Rome, and the time is nearly 
that of the repreſentation. It was 
acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane with ſome ſucceſs 
and indeed not undeſervedly. Ye, 
it is by no means to be ranked at 


a firſt-rate tragedy. Nor has i 


been without ſome degree of ſur: 


prize that I have trequently ob 


lei ved 


— 
- 
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cerved, that, although this ſtory 


is, perhaps, in itſelf, and with no 
other circumſtances than thoſe 


which the hiſtorians have plainly 


related in regard to it, molt truly 
dramatic, and formed as it were to 
be the ſubje& of a tragedy, the beſt 
of any we meet with throughout 
the Greek or Roman hiſtory, yet 
no one of the many writers who 
have hitherto fixed on 1t with that 
view, have ſo far ſucceeded in the 
execution of the deſign, as to fur- 
Niſh us with a capital or ſtandard 
play on the ſubject. Perhaps, in- 
deed, this failure may in ſome 
meaſure have ariſen from their 
having all deviated from, or added 
circumſtances to, a ſtoiy, which 
was in itſelf too ſimple, and yet, 
at the ſame time, too complete to 
be advantaged by any alteration. 


How much is it to be lamented, 


that the immortal Shakſpeare, who 
had in ſo many inſtances ma 

hiſtory his own; or that the pathe- 
tic Rowe, whoſe merit in ſcenes of 
domeſtic diſtreſs, and the conduct 
of hiſtorical incidents, and who 
has even hinted at this very ſtory 
in his Fair Penitent ; had not un- 
dertaken the taſk, and given us, 


by that means, as frequent occa- 


ſion of ſympathiſing with the diſ- 
treſs of a Virginia, as we have at 
preſent of weeping for a Juliet or 
a Deſdemona, a Fane Shore or a 
Caliſta. | 


31. Vircinia. Trag. by Mrs. 


Frances Brooke, 8vo. 1756. This 
play, conſidering it as written by 
a lady, is far from being devoid 
of merit, 
brought on the ſtage. 

32. TRE Vikein MarTyYR. 


Trag. by Phil. Maſſinger and 


Thomas Dekker. Acted by the 
ſervants of the Revels, 4to. 1622. 
4to. 165 1. 4to. 1661. The ſcene 


lies in Cæſarea, and the plot is 
from the Martyrologies of the 


„ 


Auna Bullen. 


It was not, however, 


VI 


tenth Perſecution in the time of 
Diocleſian and Maximin, parti- 
cularly Euſebius's HV,. lib. viii. 
cap. 17. Roſwedius, Valeſius, & c. 

33. The VIRGIN PROrHE- 


Ess, or, The Tate of Troy. An 


Opera, by Elk. Settle, 4to. 1701. 
This piece was performed at the 
Theatre Royal. The plot is on 
the ſtory of Caſſandra, and the 
ſcene in Troy and the Grecian 
camp before it. It is dedicated to 
Sir Charles Duncomb, knt. 

34. IRE VIRGIN QUEEN. T. 
by Richard/ Barford, 8vo. 1729. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields. Scene, a 
room in the royal palace of Suſa. 

35. ThE VIRCIN WIpow. C. 
by Francis Quarles, 4to. 1649. 
This piece, which is the only dra- 
matic attempt of our author, is 
rather an interlude than a regular 
play, and was not brought on the 
ſtage at any of the theatres; from 


the information, however, of the 


Stationer, we learn, ** that it had 
been ſometimes at Chelſea pri- 
« vately acted (by a company of 


„young gentlemen) with good 


« approvement.” 

36. VIRTUE BETRAY'D, Or, 
Tr. by 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1682. This play met with great 
ſucceſs at its firſt repreſentation, 
more particularly becoming a fa- 
vourite with the fair ſex. In ſhort, 
it has that kind of merit which 


the moſt of this author's pieces 


poſſeſs, viz. a happineſs in the 


choice of its ſtory, and a patheti- 


cal manner of conducting che plot, 


' which ſeldom fails of engaging 
the hearts, and drawing tears from 


John Banks. 


the eyes of the audience, even in - 


deſpight of the greateſt deficiency 
both of poetry and nature in the 
language. . a 
37. Tus VI RTVOSO. Com, 
by Thomas Shadwell. Acted at 
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the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1676. 
This play contains an infinite deal 
of trae humour, and a great va- 
riety of characters, highly drawn, 
and perfectly original, particularly 


thoſe of Sir Nicholas Gimerack and 


Sir Formal Trifle, Whieh had been 
hitherto untouched upon, though 
of a kind that were very frequent 
at that period, When the ſtudies of 
Natural Hiſtory and Experimental 
Philoſophy, being then but in 
their infancy in theſe kingdoms, 
hurried the profeſſors of them, 
who were frequently men of fhal- 
low abilities, and capable of mi- 


' Hutenefs only, into a thouſand ab- 


ſurdities, Which, in this more en- 


| 17 htened age, where every one 


[fumes the liberty which Nature 
has beſtowed on him, of enquir- 
ing and thinking for bimſelf, thoſe 
ufefal inveſtigations of the pro- 
cetdirigs of Nature have become 
entirely cleared from, It met 


Wh great apf robation, more eſ- 


ially from the univerfity of 


| Bxford and Lengbaine, in his ac- 
count of this play, gives its au- 


thor this commendation, ** that 


„ none fince Jooſvii's time had 


# ever drawn ſo mäny different 
i characters of humouts, and with 


#* ſuch ſucceſs.” Stene, London, 


38. The Vinfu6us Opra- 
via. Tragi-Com. by Sam. Bran- 


don, 12ttv. 1598. The plot of 


this play is taken from Sueto- 
nius's Life of Auguſtus and Plu- 
tarch's Life of Marc, Antony. It 
is written in alternate Verſe, with 
a chorus at the end of each att ; 


and, at the end of the Whole, are 


printed two epiſties between Octa- 
via and her huſband M. Antony, 
written in imitation of Ovid's mah- 
ner, but in long Alexandrine verſe, 


This play was neyer acted, yet it 


ſeems to have been held in ſome 


eſtimation from two eommenda- 
tory copies of .veries Which are 


TT 


— 1 

prefixed to it; and fo high an 
opinion does its author appear to 
have had of its merit, that, be. 


ſides his Proſopopeia al Libro, at the 


beginning of the book, he has 
concluded the whole with this pre- 
ſumptuous Italian feritence, L'Ac- 
qua tor temo de Peterno Oblio; an 
inſtance among many of the va- 
nity of authors, who flatter them- 
ſelves inte an imaginary immor- 
tality, which frequently terminates 
even before the cloſe ot their mor- 
tal exiſtence, much leſs extends 
beyonds it; as is the cafe with 
this writer, who, now, in a cen- 
tury and half, has found that ob- 
livion, which be thus ſets at de- 
fiance for eternity, fo entirely 
overwhelming his works, that, ex- 
eepting in the records of a few 
writers, who have taken on them- 
ſeives the perpetuating thoſe par- 
ticulars, his very name lives not 
within remembrance. The ſcene 
39. IRE VirTvous WIr E, of, 
Nou Luck at laſt. Com. by Tho. 
Durfey, to. 1660. This is as en- 
tertaining a comedy as any which 
this author has Written; yet is he 
not entirely free from plagiariſm 
in it, having borrowed ſeveral 
hints from Marſton's Fawn, and 
the eharscter of Beaufort from 
that of Palamede in Dryden's Mar- 
rige à la Mode, Ihe ſcene lies 
at Chelſea. ; | 
- 40, Tat VIS tog of DELIGHT. 
Maſque, by Ben Jonſon, Fol. 1641. 
Preſented at court in Chriſtmas, 
1617. | 
At. Tag VISION OF THE 
TWELVE GbbDptssts. Maſque, 
by Samuel Daniel, 4to. 1623. 
Preſented by the queen and her 


ladies at Hampton-Court on the 


sch of January, This piece was 
at firſt unwarrantably publiſhed 
without the author's leave, from a 


ſpurious and incorrect eopy, * 0 
0 


UL 

had been by fome means or other 
| procured by an indiſcreet and pre- 
ſumptuous printer 5 which obliged 


the author, in order to wipe off 


the prejudice which both the 
maſque and the invention had 
faffered from that Edition, to re- 
publiſh it from his own copy. The 
deſign of the piece is to repreſent, 
under the ſhapes, and in the per- 
ſons of the twelve Goddeffes, the 
figure of thoſe bleſſings which the 
nation enjoyed in peace under the 
reign of King james I. Power 
being repreſented by Juno, wit- 
dom and defence by Pallas, and 
ſo of the reit. This and the many 
other compliments paid to that 
weak and pedantic monarch by 
the poets and other writers of 
that time, ate a proof how con- 
ſtant an attendant flattery is on 
greatneſs, and how little judge- 
ment is to be- formed of the real 
characters of princes from the 
praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtowed on 
them by their contemporaries; 
adulations being as duly paid to 
the worſt as to the beſt, and a 
Nero and à Caligula being as high- 
ly exalted by the flatterers of their 
dwn times, as a Titus or an An- 
tonine. i 
42. UrssESs. Trag. by Nich. 
Rowe, 4to. 1796, The ſcene of 


this play is laid in Ithaca, and the 


plot borrowed from the O. 
It was acted at the Queen's Thea - 
tre in the Hay-Market with fuc- 
ceſs; but is not the beſt of this 
author's pieces. It is ſometimes 


preſented at the theatres in Pub- © 
HERO. 


lin, bat has not lately been acted 
in London. This tragedy, ſays 
Dr. Johnſen, with the common 
fate of 1 ſtories, is now 
| eee negleeted. We have 
been too eafly atquainted with 
the poetical heroes to expect any 


0.308 I 


to the Duke of Beaufort. 
ſeems to be no other than Webſter's 
Durcbeſ of Malfy revived, with the 


Us UR PER. 


UN 
been ſhewyn, is to diſguſt by repe- 
tition; to give them new quali- 
ties or new adventures, is to 
offend by violating received no- 
tions. | 

43. ULyssEs. Opera, per- 
formed at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
4to. 1733. The words by Mr. 
Humphreys, The muſic, by John 
Chrittopher Smith, jun. 

44. Fng Ungasy Man. C. 
tranflated from St. Foix, 8vo. 


1771. 


45. Tis Uxroxrux ATE Lo- 
VERS, Trag. by Sir Wilham Da- 


venant. Acted at the Black- Friere, 


Ato. 1643. Scene, Verona. 


46. Tur UNrokTtunatt 


Durcuzss or Marlry, or, The 
Unfortunate Brothers, Tr. Anon. 
4to. 1708. This play was ated 
at the Queen's Theatre in the 


Hay-Market, and is dedicated by 


the publiſher, one Hugh Newman, 
But it 


addition of a ſecond title. 
47. Tus UnrorTUnATE Mo- 


THEN. Trag. by Tho. Nabbes, 


4to. 1640. This play was never 


acted, but ſet down according to 
the intention of the author; yet 


it has three ſeveral eommendatory 
copies of verſes prefixed to it, and 
a proem in verſe by the author, 


. juſtifying it to be written accord- 
The ſcene _ 
hes at the court of Ferrata, Lang- 


ing to the fules of aft. 


baine, by ſome miſtake or other, 


has called it 7he Unforiunate Lower, | 


48. Tue UnFoRTUNATE SEE 


chin, 8vo, 1685, Printed with his 
poems. . l 
49. TRE UNTORTUN ATE 


1663. 


torical, being founded on the ſtory 
of Audronicus Commeninus. 


A Paſtoral, by John Tut- 


Trag. Anonym. 4to, 
The ſcene lies at Conſtan- 
- tinople, and the plot of it is hiſ- 
pleèaſure from their fevival; to 
thew them as they have already It is not, 
5 5 | however, | 
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however, ſo good a play as Wil- 


ſon's on the ſame ſubject (which 
| fee in 1ts place), yet has ſome me- 
rit in a parallel drawn in Act 5 
Scenc 8. between thoſe times and 
the period of the rebellion and 
civil wars of Charles the 1ſt's 
reign. 8 
50. THE UN GS ATETUL FA vo- 
RITE. Trag. Anonym. 4to. 1664. 
This play is ſaid to be written by 
a perſon of honour; but I do not 
find it was ever acted. The ſcene 
is laid in Naples, and the plot 
may be traced in Guicciardini, 
and other of the Italian Hiſtorians. 
51. Tus UN HAT Far RER. 
Trag. by Mary Leapor, 8 vo. 1751. 
Printed in the ſecond volume of 
her poems, publiſhed after her 

death. | 
52. Tue UnHayey FalR 
IRENE, The Tragedy of, by Gilbert 
Swinhoe, 4to. 1658. The plot of 
this play is founded on the Tur- 
kiſh HiRory, in the reign of Ma- 
homet I. yet is probably borrow- 
ed from one of Bandello's Novels, 
where the ſtory is told at large, 
as it is alſo by William Painter, 
in his Palace of Pleaſure, Nov. 40. 
The play is but an indifferent one, 
yet may in ſome meaſure ſtand 
excuſed, as three ſeveral copies of 
verles, which are prefixed to it in 


compliment to the author, all take 


notice of bis being very young. 
The ſcene, Hadrianople. ; 
53. TRE UN HAPPY FAvov- 


R ITE, or The Harl of Hſſex. Tr. 
by John Banks. Acted at the 


Theatre Royal, 4to. 1685. This 
tragedy is poſſeſſed of the ſame 
kind of merit with the Virtue be- 
tray d of the ſame author (which 


ſee above); and it met with the 


ſame ſucceſs. having conſtantly a 
very ſtrong influence on the ten- 
derer paſtivns of the audience. The 
Prologue was written by Dryden. 
The ſcene lies in London. How 
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Drury-Lane, 4to. 1701, 


U N 

far other Engliſh authors have ſac- 
ceeded in the proſecution of the 
ſame deſign, may be ſeen under 
Earl of Her. Vet thus much 
muſt be confeſſed in honour to 

Mr. Banks, that both Jones and 
Brooke have been greatly obliged 
to his play, both of them having 
not only very nearly followed him 
in his plot and conduct, but hav- 
ing even adopted his very thoughts, 
and in many places copied whole 
periods from him. Two French 
writers, viz. Monſ. Calprenade 
and T. Corneille, and one Italian 
author, have written dramatic 
pieces on the ſame ſtory, Which is 
perhaps as well adapted to the 
theatre as any incident in the Eng- 
liſh Hiſtory. 

54. Tus UxNNAPFT KINp- 
NESS, or, A Fruitlſ Revenge. Tr. 
by Thomas Scott. Acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane, 4to. 1697. This is only 
an alteration of Fletcher's Vf 
for a Month; in which, however, 
the character of the wife, in pro- 
voking the huſband to eaſe her of 
her maidenhead, is conſiderably 
heightened and improved. The 
ſcene lies in Naples. | 

565+ ThE UnnHaryev PENITENT. 
Trag. by Mrs, Cath. Trotter, af- 
terwards Cockburne. Acted at 
The 
ſcene, France, 

506. THE UNINHABITED 
Is LAND. Drama, tranſlated from 
Metaſtaſio, by Anna Williams. 
Printed in a Collection of Mil- 
cellanies by her, 4to. 1766. 

57. ThE UnivERsAl GaAL- 
LANT, or, The Different Huſbands. 
Com. by Henry Fielding, eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 17 34- 
By an advertiſement prefixed to 
this play, we find that it met with 
very ſevere treatment from th 
audience. a | 

58. ThE UNIVERSAL Pas- 
s1ox. Com. by James Miller. 
| Acted 


UN 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1737. 
This play met with good ſucceſs, 
being brought on the ſtage before 
the author had incurred that in- 
dignation from the town which 
ſome of his later pieces ſo fecling- 
ly experienced the weight of. The 
approbation it met with, however, 
was no more than a juſt tribute to 
the immortal Shakipeare, from 
whom all its chief merit is derived, 
it being no more than an altera- 
tion of that author's Much ado 
about Nothing, which having been 
itſelf revived and frequently per- 
formed within theſe few years, 
this comedy has conſequently been 
quite ſet aſide. Whincop has, by 
miſtake, called it an alteration of 
Als Well that ends Well. 

69. Thus UNNATURAL BRro- 
' THER, Trag. by Dr. Edward 
Filmer. Acted at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, 4to. 1697. This play is 
on the whole heavy, cold, and 
enervate, yet is not without ſome 
paſſages that do great honour to 
the underſtanding and ſenſibility 
of its author. The plot is from 
the celebrated Romance of Caſ- 
ſandra; and the ſcene lies at a 
caſtle about a league diſtant from 
. Lyons in France, | 

60. Thy UN NATURAL. Cou- 
BAT. Trag. by Phil, Maſlinger. 
Acted at tne Globe, 4to. 1659. 
This tragedy is a very admirable 
one, and may almoſt be eſteemed 
the very beit- of this great author's 
pieces. The agcuſations of the 
father againſt his own ſon, through 
an apparent zeal for the public 
ſervice, are artfully and gloriouſly 
- handled, and, at the ſame time, 
the reſ-ntments of the {on againſt 
that ſather for fome horrid crime, 
which the author has delicately 
avajded any perfect explanation 


of, yet leit it within the reach of 


conjecture, are raiſed to a height 
of heroiſm, which makes us al- 


— 
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moſt forget the criminal appear- 
ance of a ſon's pointing his ſword 
againſt a parent's boſom. The 
conſequences of the combat are 
affecting and finely * ſupported, 
The language, through the whole, 
is nervous and poetical, and the 
characters ſtriking and ſtrongly 
marked; yet, if the piece can be 
ſaid to have a fault, it is ſome 
kind of incompleatneſs in the 
winding up of the cataſtrophe, 
This, however, is greatly recom- 
penſed by the beauties I have be- 
fore- mentioned; and I cannot help 
thinking that, with very little al- 
teration, it might be rendered a 
valuable acquiſi:ion to the preſent 
ſtage. It has neither Prologue 
nor Epilogue, © having been com- 
s poſed” (to uſe the author's own 
words) © at a time when ſuch By- 
© Ornaments were not advanced 
„ above the fabrick of the whole 
% work.” From which paſſage 
we may, by inference, diſcover 
nearly at what period theſe By- 


Ornaments, as he calls them, came 


into that general uſe in which 
they have deſcended down to our 
our times, The ſcene hes at Mar- 
ſeilles. 


61. TRE UN NATURAL Mo- 


THER, Trag. Anon, 4to. 1698. 
This play was written by a young 
lady, and acted at Lincoln's-Inn 


Fielde. The ſcene is laid in Levo, 


a province in the kingdom of Sion; 
and ſome part of the plot is bor- 
rowed from vettle's Prince/s of Ven- 


fa, particularly Babbameah's be- 


ing put on a couch With a blatk 
flave, and there found afleep, 
which is the very ſame with the 
incident of Cleomira and Virantes 
in that play. Gildon finds great 
fault with this tragedy, and ex- 
claims loudiy againſt the public 
taſte far the ſucceſs it met with, 
and againſt the author, tor having 
drawn, in the character-vi Calla- 


pela 


— 


/ 
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peĩa the Unnarural Mother, ſach a 
picture of vice as never was pa- 
ralleled in Nature, of if it was, 
ovght rather to have been expoſed 
on a public gallows than exhi- 
bited on a private ſtage, The au- 
thor of The Briti/h Theatre, Whin- 
cop, and Jacob, have all, by mif- 
take, called this play the Uor- 
tante Mother, though the laſt-men- 
tioned author has it in his index 
by the proper title. In his work, 
therefore, it was probably no mote 
than an error of the preſs, over- 
looked and uncorrected by the au- 
thot ; an error, however, which 


the other two writers literally co- 


pied without giving them ſelves the 


trouble to make farther enquiry 
deut it. A Hidt by the bye how 


little dependence is to be had on 
their authorities. l 2 
62. Furs VUnnaroraL Tr A- 


EDV, by Margaret Dutcheſs of 
"Newcaſtle. Fol. 1662. There is 


nothing very particular in this 


play, farther than ſome cenſures 
"which her 


grace has taken occa- 
fion to caſt on Camden's Britan- 


nin in her ſecond at. Fhe Pro- 
logue and Epilogne are written by 


the duke her huſband. 
63. Vol rox k, or, The Fox. 


Com. by Ben Jonfon. Acted by 


the King's ſervants, 4to. 1605. 


This comedy is joined by the cri- 


tics with the A/chymiff and Silent 


VMoman, as the Chef d' Oeuvres of 


this celebrated poet; and, indeed, 


it is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive 
Shadwell. Aged by their Ma- 


piece more highly finiſhed, both 


in point of language and cha- 
racter, than this comedy. Ihe 


plot is perfectly original, and the 


cireumſtance of Volpone's taking 
- advantage of the viciouſneſs and 


depravity of the human, mind in 
others, yet being himſelf made a 


dupe to the ſubtilty of his crea- 
ture Moſca, is ad mirably conceiv- 


ed, and as inimitably executed. 
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drs to Arms. Com. of one aft, 


V0 


Yet, with all theſe perfeQions, this 
prece does and ever will ſhare the 


ſame fate with the other dramatic 


works of its author, viz. that 
whatever delight and rapture they 
may pive to the true critic in his 


cloſet, from the correctneſs ex- 


erted and the erudition difplayed 
in them; yet, there ſtill runs 
through them all an unemaaſſion- 
ed coldneſs in the language, a 
laboured ſtiffneſs in the conduct, 
and a dehciency of incident and 


Intereſt in the cataſtrophe, that 
robs the auditor in the repreſenta- 


tion of thoſe pleaſing, thoſe unac- 
countable ſenſations he conftantly 


receives from the flaſhes of na- 


ture, paſſion, and imagination, with 
which he is frequently ſtruck, not 
only in the wiitings of the un- 
equalled Shakſpeate, but even in 


thoſe of authors, whoſe fame, ei- 


ther for genius or accuracy, is by 
no means to be ranked with that of 
the bard under our prefent con- 
ſideration. To wiite to the judpe- 
ment, is one thing, to the feelings 
of the heart, another; and it will 


conſequemtly be found, that the 


comedies of Cibber, Vanbrugh, 
and Congreve, will, on the Decies 
repetitæ, afford an increafe of plea- 
ſure to the very ſame audiences, 
who would paſs over even a ſe- 


cond repreſentation of any one of 


Jonſon's moſt celebrated pieces 

with coldneſs and indifference. 
64. Tus VOLUNTEERS, or, 

The Stcck-Fobbers, Com. by Thomas 


jeſties ſervants, 4to. 1693. This 
comedy was not aQed till after the 
author's death, and is dedicated by 
his widew to Queen Mary. The 


bint of Sir Timothy Caftril in it 


ſeems to have been borrowed from 

Fletcher's Little French Lager. 

The prologue by Mr. Durfey. 
65. ThE VorLunTEERs, or, 


by 


17 


by G. Downing. Acted at Co- 


vent-Garden, 8 vo. 1780. This 
performance, though called a Co- 
medy, is in fact no more than a 
trifling prelude introduced at the 
benefit of Mr. Quick. 

66. The Vow-BREAKER, or, 
The Fair Maid of Clifton in Notting- 
hamſhire, Trag. by William Samp- 
ſon, 4to. 1636. This 
with very good ſucceſs, 
of it ſeems to be founded on fact; 
a ballad was compoſed on the ſame 
ſubject. 

67. Tus UPHOLSTERER, or, 


What News? Farce, of two acts, 


by A. Murphy, 8vo. 1758. This 
piece was firit acted at Mr. Moſ- 
ſop's benefit at Drury-Lane, and 
met with very good ſucceſs, and 
indeed deſerredly, as it, with very 
great humour, expoſes the abſur- 
dity of that inſatiable appetite for 
news, fo prevalent among man- 
kind in general, and that folly, 
which ſeems in ſome meaſure pecu- 
liar to our own nation, of giving way 
to an abſurd anxiety for the con- 
ceras of the public, and the tranſ- 
actions of the various potentates 
of the world, even to the neglect 
and ruin of domeſtic affairs and 
family intereſt; and that, in per- 
ſons totally ignorant, not only of 
the proceedings of a miniſtry, but 
even of any ef thoſe ſprings by 
which the wheels of goverament 
ought to be actuated. The cha- 
racters employed to point out the 
ridiculouſneſs of this paſſion, are 


| gn old Upboeliterer, who, at the 


very time when a ſtatute of bank- 
ruptcy is iſſued againſt him, ſhews 
no concern for himſelf or his fa- 
mily, but condoles himſelf with 
the conſideration that his name 
will be read in the news-papers, 
together with thoſe of the ſeveral 
e of Europe, yet is breaking 

is reſt night and day with anxiety 
for our German allies, and lay- 
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lay met 
The plot 


US 


ing ſchemes for the payment of 
the national debt ;—-a bedlamite 
barber, who leaves his ſhop, and 
a cuſtomer in it halt ſhaved, to 
communicate to his ne/ghbour the 
ominous gravity of a great man's 
butler, whom he had ſhaved that 
morning ;—and an hireling poli- 
tical ſcribbler, who, though re- 
tained on both ſides, betrays his 
Ignorance of the meaning of the 
very terms of that jargon he fo 
laviſhly pours forth to confound 
the underſtandings, and corrupt 
the principles, of readers as igno- 
rant as himſelf. Theſe chen 
it is true, are ſomewhat outrè, and 
touched up in the moſt glaring co- 
lours; yet, as the ſcenes in which 
they are introduced have great ef- 
fect, being truly comic and en- 
tertaining, this can ſcarcely be 
con{idered as a fault, ſince follies 


of this nature caſt ſuch a dimneſs 


before the eyes of their poſſeſſors, 
as is not to be cleared away, nor 
themſelves brought to ſee them at 
all, but by the afiſtance of mag- 
nitying glaſles. In fhort, till we 
can make toals laugh at their own 
folly, there can be no hopes of 
their being cured of it; and though 
their hides may happen to be ſo 
tough that a feather cannot tickle 
them, yeta curry-comb may chance 
to make them feel the ſame ſen- 
ſation, and produce the effect de- 
fireds: 25. | 

68. Taz UsUnPER, Trag. by 
Edward Howard, Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1668. The 
ſcene of this play lies in Sicily; 
and the plot is founded on the 
ſlory of Damoeles the Syracuſan, 
under whoſe character, it is ſup- 


poſed, the author intended to point 


that of Oliver Cromwell. 

69. TRE UsURPER DETEGFED, 
or, Kigbt will prevail... A comic, 
tragical Farce, of two acts, 8vo. 
1718. The ſcene, Urbino. The 


characters, 
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characters, the Chevallier St. 


George, Lord Marr, the Duke of 
Ormond, &c. The author of 7he 
Britiſh Theatre has mentioned a 
play with both theſe titles, which 
he calls a Tragi-Comedy, and 
gives it the date of 1660, I ſuſpect 


US 

no play of that date is in being, 
as it is not mentioned by Lang- 
baine. 
70. TE Us VuR FPERS, or, The 
Coffre- Houſe Politicians, A Farce; 
Anonymous. 1749. | | 


W. 


wx 


1. FIN ut WALkinG STATUE, 
I or, The Devil in the Wine 


Cellar. Farce, by A. Hill, 4to. no 
date. 'This little farce is printed 
at the end of, and was, I believe, 
annexed in the repreſentation to 
Elfrid, or The Fair Inconſtant, of 
the ſame author. The plot of it 
3s totally farcical, and the incidents 
beyond the limits of probability, 
nay, even of poſſibili:y; yet there 
is ſomewhat laughable in the inci- 
dent of paſting a living man on the 
father as a itatue or automaton, 
and the conſequence of it, though 
ſomewhat too low for a dramatic 
piece of ary kind of regularity, 
may, nevertheleſs, be endured, 


hy conſidering this as a kind of 


| ſpeaking pantomime, which may 


ſurely be as readily admitted of, 


and allowed as inſtructive, at leaſt, 


as thoſe where the particular gen- 


tleman has no other method of ex- 


preſſing his ſenſations and ſenti- 


ments, than the very ingenious 
one of geſtures and grimaces. 

2. THE WALES op ISLINGTON 
AND Hos bor, with the Humours 
of Woed-ftrect Compter. Com. by 
Thomas Jordan, 4to. 1657. The 
title of this play ſeems-to promiſe 


nothing more than the very loweſt. 
kind of humour, yet its ſucceſs 


W A 

was ſurpriſingly great, having 
taken a run of nineteen days toge- 
ther, with extraordinary applauſe. 
At the end of it is a licence for 
its being acted, ſigned Henry 
Herbert. Dated Auguſt 2, 1641. 
3. THE WANDERING LOVER, 
Tragi-Com. by Thomas Meriton, 
4to. 1658. This play is ſaid to 
have been acted at ſundry places 
privatel „ by the Author and his 
Friends, with great applauſe ; pro- 
bably becauſe no other perſons 
would have either acfed or applauded 
it; for we may ſurely acquieſce 
with Langbaine's opinion of the 
author, viz. That he is the 
„ meaneſt dramaticwriter England 
ever produced; and, if he is to 
6 be allowed a poet, of all men that 
are, were, or ever ſhall be, the very 
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4. Tut WAN DERINOGLovxs, 
or, The Painter. Com. by Philip 
Maſſinger. Entered on the books 
of the dtationers Company, Se pt. 
9, 1653; but not printed. | 
. THE WANTON COUNTESS, 

or, Ten Thouſand Pounds for a Preg- 
nancy. A Ballad Opera, 8vo. 1733. 
This piece was never intended for 
the ſtage, but written for the pro- 
pagation of ſome tale of private 
ſcandal in the court annals of that , 
| [ time; 


t 
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time; but what that was, is nei- 
ther my buſineſs to enquire, nor 
my inclination to perpetuate. 


6. Tag WANTON JEsvIT, or, 


Innocence ſeduced. Ballad Opera. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 8vo. 
1731. This opera was occaſioned 
by the affair of Father Gerard and 
Miſs Cadiere. 85 

7. A WARNING FOR FAIR 
WouEN. Tr. Anonym. 4to. 1599. 
This is a very old play, which was 
conſiderably in vogue in Queen 
Elizabeth's time. It is full of 
dumb ſhews, which was the faſhion 
of thoſe earlier periods, and is not 
divided into acts. The plot of it 
is founded on a real fact, which, I 


ſuppoſe, was then familiar in the 


memories of many, containing, as 
it tells us in the title-page, The 


moſt tragical and lamentable Murder 


of Mr. George Sanders, of London, 
Merchant, nigh Shooters Hill; con- 
ſented unto by his own Wife, and 
acted by M. Brown, Mrs. Drury, 
and Trufly Roger, Agents therein ; 
coithᷣ their ſeveral Ends. Acted by 
the Lord Chamberlain's ſervants, 
It is printed in the old black let- 
ter. The prologue and epilogue 
ſpoken. by Tragedy. 

8. Tus WARRES of Cyrus, 


' KrnG Or PERSIA, AGAINST AN- 


TIOCHUS, KING GF ASYR1A, With 
the tragical Ende of Panth&a. Trag. 
Anonymous. 4to. 1594. This play 
was acted by the children of her 
Majeſty's Chapel. To 

9. Tus Wary Wipow, or, 
Sir Noiſy Parrot. Com. by Henry 
Higden. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
4to. 1693. This is very far from 
being the worſt of our Engliſh co- 
medies, and is uſhered into the 
world by ſeveral complimentary 
copies of verſes, and a prologue 


written by Sir Charles Sedley. 


Vet it was damned the firſt night, 


owing to a very extraordinary cir- 


cumſtance, Which was, that the 


5 
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Com. by W. Congreve. 
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author had introduced ſo much 
drinking of punch into his play,. 
that the performers got drunk dur- 
ing the acting it, and were unable 
to go through with their parts; on 
which account, and the treatment 
the audience gave them by hiſſes 
and catcalls in conſequence of it, 
the houſe was obliged to be diſ- 
miſſed at the end of the third 
act. | | 

10. TR WaTERMAN, or, The 
Firſt of Auguſt. Ballad Opera, by 
Charles Dibdin. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 8 vo. 1774. 

11. War TrLER AND Jack 
STRAW, or, The Mob Reformers.. 
Dramatic Entertainment, perform- 


ed at Pinkethman and Giffard's 


Booth in Bartholomew Fair, 8vo.. 
170 

12. TE Way OP THE WorLD, 
Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1700. 
This is the laſt play this author 
wrote, and perhaps the beſt; the 
language is pure, the wit genuine, 
the characters natural, and the 
painting highly finiſhed; yet, ſuch 
is the ſtrange capriciouſneſs of pub- 
lic tafte, that, notwithſtanding the 
great and deſerved reputation this 


author had acquired by his three 


former comedies, this before us 
met with but indifferent ſucceſs; - 
while his Mourning Bride, a piece 
of not the twentieth part of its 
merit, was in the full meridian of 
applauſe. It is not very impro- 
babie that this teſtimonial of want 
of judgement in the audience, 
might be the motive for the au- 

thor's quitting the ſtage ſo early; 
for, though he was at that time in 
the prime of life, not above twenty- 
ſeven years of ape, and lived about 
twenty-nine years afterwards, he 


never abliged the public with any 


other dramatic piece. Time, how= 
ever, has ſince opened the eyes of 
the cowa to its perfections ; and it 
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is now as frequently performed as 


any of his other plays. 
13. Tas Wax ro KEEP HIM. 


Com. in three acts, by A. Mur- 
Ph, Svo. 1760. This piece made 


its firſt appearance in this form at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, as a ſubſe- 


nt entertainment to The Deſert 
The 


Hand of the fame author, 
intention of it is to point out to 


the married part of the female ſex, 


how much vehappineſs they fre- 


quently create to themſelves, by 


neglecling, after marriage, to make 

uſe of the ſame arts, the ſame aſ- 
ſiduity to pleaſe, the ſame elegance 
5 in the decoration of their perſons, 
and tbe ſame complacency. and 


blandiſhments in their temper and. 
behaviour, to preſerve the Aﬀidtions 


of the Huſband, as they had before 
it put in practice to awakez the 
Paſſions. of the Lover, "This doc- 
trine is here enſorced by the exam- 
le of a gentleman of amiable qua- 
ities, and a natural livelineſs of 
turn; yet, according to his own 
declarations, ſtrongiy inclinable 
to domeſtic happineſs, driven, by 
this miſtaken conduct in his wife, 
ſrom his home, and a valuable wo- 
man the miſtreſs of that home, 
into gallantries with other women, 
and a total ip difference to his wife. 
This deſign has great merit, and 
the execution of it is plealingiy 
conductad. The principal. 
racters are well drawn; ſome of 
the incidents ſufficiently lorprizing 
and intereſting, and the denoue- 
ment attended with circumſtances 
which render it truly comic. And, 
although the langu y not 
abound with — Kudie! wit of 
Congreve or Wycherley, yet it is 
2 natural and eaſy dialogue, and 
noperly adapted to that domeſtic 
e W it is intended to a 


unkindneſs. 


la Chasoſſee's 


E 
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Added at Drury-Lane, gro. 1561. 
This is the foregoing piece en- 
larged into a regular comedy of 
five acts, by the addition of two 
principal characters, viz. Sir Baſh- 
ful Conſtant and his Lady. The 
former of which is a gentleman, 
who, though paſſionately fond of 
his wife, yet, from a fear of being 
laughed at by che gay world for 
uxoriouſneſs, is perpetually aſſum- 
ing the tyrant, and treating her, 
at leaſt before company, with great 
The manner in which 
the author has interwoven this 
character with the ret of the plot, 


is productive of ſcenes which cer- 


tainly add greatly to the s comica 
of the piece; but how far it is, on 


the whole, improved by that ad- 


dition, is a point of controverſy 
among the critics,” which I ſhall 


not here take upon myſelf to de- 
termine. 


Some of them have 
charged the author with having 
drawn a character entirely out of 
nature, at the ſame time that he 
has been taxed by others with in- 
tendirg it for a perſon really exiſt- | 
ing. From both theſe accuſations, 
however, he will ſurely ſtand ac- 


quitted, when I have made one re- 


mark, which is, that however Mr. 
Murphy may bave touched up 

and beighrened it, either from his 
own imagination, or from real 
life, the ground-work of the cha- 


racter 1t(elf, and of ſeveral of the 


incidents, 50 to be found in M. de 
character of D' Ur- 


val, in his comedr, called Le Pree 


Jaige ' alamode. 


15. Tue WEAKEST GOETH TO 
TRE WALL, Anonymous. Acts 


ed. by the Earl of Oxford, Lord 


great Chambcrlain of England's 
ſervants, 4to. 1600. Ato. 1618. 


The ſcene of this piece lies in 
Burgundy. 
. Fur Way TO KEEP HIM. 
A Com. by A. Murphy, eg. 
"4 


16. TRE WEATHERCOCK, 


Muſical 3 by Th. 
Foreſt. 
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Foreſt. Acted at CovertiGatdes 


8vo. 1775. This was performed 
about three or four times, and then 
laid aſide, It is a very poor pro- 
duction. © - : 

17. Taz WEDDING. Com. by 
Ja- Shirley, Added at the Phoenix, 

rury-Lane, 4to. :629. 4to. 1633. 
4to. 1660. This is a very good 
play; the ſcene lies in London. 

18. THE WEDDING. See Coun- 
try Wedding, which is the ſame per- 
formance acted at a different Thea- 
tre, This being repreſented at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields; that at 
Drury-Lane. 

19. Txt WeppinG Day. C. 
by Henry Fielding. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1742. This was the 
laſt dramatic piece of this author; 
and, as if he had exhauſted the 
whole of his comic humour in his 
former works, it is by much the 


dulleſt of them all. Its ſucceſs 


was equal to its merit, being acted 
only ſix nights. The author ſays, 
in the Preface to his Miſcellanies, 
that he did not receive 50 l. from 
the houſe for it. Prefixed to it, 
however, is a prologue of ſome 
humour, in doggrel verſe, which 
was ſpoken by Mr, Macklin, 

20. IHE WEDDING NtGHT. 


| Farce, by — Cobb. Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 1780. Not printed. 


21. THE WEDDING RING. Com. 
Opera, in two acts, by Charles 
Dibdin, performed at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1773. The hiat of this piece, 
which met with ſome ſucceſs, was 
taken from J Filo/ofo di Campagna. 
22. TE WErcu, or, Grub- 


Areet Opera. This piece I have 


before ſpoken of, under the title 
of The Grub-/treet Opera, the fufſt 


name being only prefixed to the 


ether in the title-page. It was 
written by Henry Fielding, but 1s 
one of the moſt indifferent of his 
works. TOE | 
23. WESTwWann. Hot, Com, 
Vox, Il 
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by Thomas Decker and John 
Webſter, 4to. 1607. Many times 


acted with good ſuccels by the 


children of Paul's. 

24. ThE WeEsT-Innilaxn. C. 
by Richard Cumberland, eſq. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 177m. 
This comedy may be confidered 
as one of the beſt which the pre- 
ſent times have. produced. The 
frequency of its repreſentation 
renders it ſufficiently known, It 
was performed with very great and 
deſerved ſucceſs. 

25. WESTON's RETURN FROM 
THE UNIVERSITIES Of PARNAS- 
sus. Interlude, performed at the 
Hay-Market for that actor's be- 
nefit, 1775. Not printed. 


26. WExFoRB WELLs, Com. 


by Matthew Concanen, 8 vo. 1721. 
This play was never repreſented 


in London; but, the author be- 


ing an Iriſhman, it probably made 
its appearance on the Dublin 
Theatre. It is written in imita- 
tion of Tunbridge and Epſom 
Wells, but is not equal in merit to 
either of them. 

27. Tut WgaTr p'yE CALL 
IT. A Tragi-Comi - Paſtoral Farce, 
by John Gay. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1715. This ingenious 
and entertaining little piece, which 
is to this day frequently perform- 
ed, is an inoffenſive and good- 
natured burieſque on the abſur- 
dities in ſome of the tragedies 
then the moſt in favour, particu- 


- larly Venice preſery'd, the principal 
characters in which are ridiculed 


with much humour and ſome 
juſtice, in che parts of Filbert, 
Peaſcod, and Kitty Carrot.. 'There 
is great originality in the man- 
ner of- it, gieat poetry in the 
language, and true ſatire in 
the conduct of it, on which ac- 
counts, though it may be Ca- 
% vrare to the Multitnde,” it will ever 
be fare to pleaſe the better Few.” 
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28. WAT You WILL. Com. 
by John Marſton, 4to. 1607. 12mo. 
1633. Langbaine mentions this 
comedy as one of the belt of the 
author's writing. Some part of. 
the plot, however, viz. that of 
Franciſco's aſſuming the perſon 
and humour of Albano, is bor- 
rowed from Plautus's Anphitrio, 
and has been alſo ſince made uſe 
of in other plays. 1 

29, WHAT WE MUST ALL 
COME To. A Comedy, in two aQts, 
performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1764. This 
was introduced as a tail-piece to 


No one's Enemy but bis own, and ated 


at the ſame, time; but, ſhared in 
the condemnation, although it 
was generally thought to have had 
merit enough to entitle it to a 
better fate: but this comes of 
keeping bad company! The vice 
of gaming is admirably ridiculed 
in it; and the character of Drug- 
get, the over-grown rich citizen, 
(who, with . an hundred thouſand 
3 in his pocket, retires to 
is cquntry-houſe, cloſe by the 
ſide of a duſty road, within four 
er five miles of London) is very 
well drawn. | 
30. WREN You sEE ME, You 
KNOW ME, or, The. famous Chroni- 
cle Hiflorie of King Henry VIII. 
avith the Birth and wirtucus Life 
of Edward Prince of Wales, by Sam. 
Rowley, 4to. 1632. The plot of 
this play is taken from Lord Her- 
bert's Life of Henry VIII. and 
other Engliſh Hiſtorians, 
ſcene lies in England. 
t. Wald AND Tory. Com, 
by Benjamin Griflin, 8vo. 1720. 
Acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields, with no very extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs. 


32. TAE Whrim, or, The Mi- 


fer's Retreat. A Farce, altered from 
the French of La Maiſom Ryſtique. 
Acted at Goodman's Fields, 8vo, 


1734. 
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The 
Fer following it, the one in his 


Printed. 


33. Taz WhiwsIcar, Lok 
VERS, or, The Double Infidelity, 
Com. tranſlated from the French, 
and printed in Foote's Comic 
Theatre, „ | 
34. Tux WRITE Devir, or, 


The Tragedy of Paulo Giordano Ur- 


ini, Duke of Brachiano ; with the 
Life and Death of Vittoria Corom- 
bona, the famous Venetian Conrtezan. 
Trag. by John Webſter, Acted 
by the Queen's ſervants, 4to. 
1612. 4to. 1631. The ſcene, 
WV 
35. The Hiſtory of RICHARD 
WuLlTTINGTON, of his lotbe byrthe, 
his great fortune, as yt was - plaied 
by the Prynce's ſervants, This play 
1s entered on the books of the 
Stationers* Company, by Thomas 


Payver, Feb. 8, 1604, but was, 


J believe, not printed, 

36. ThE WHOoRE or BABY - 
LON. A Hiſtory, by Tho. Dec- 
ker, 4to. 1607. I know not whe- 
ther this play was ever acted, but 
the general tenor of it is to il- 
luſtrate the virtues of. Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and, under feigned names, 
to expoſe the machinations of the 
Roman Catholics of that time, 
more eſpecially the Jeſuits, and 
ſet forth the dangers which that 
great Queen eſcaped from their 
evil deſigns againſt her. perſon. 
The Queen 1s repreſented under 
the character of Titania, a title 
which ſeems to have been fixed on 
her by the poets of that time: 
Spenſer having firſt ſet the ex- 
ample; and Shakſpeare and Dec- 


Midſummer Night's Dream, and the 
other in the piece before us. Rome 
is ſtiled Babylon, Campiano the 


- Jeſuit, Campeius, Dr. Parry, Pari- 


del, &c. 3 | 
37. ThE WroRE or BABT- 
LON. Com. ſaid, to be written 


by King Edward VI. but not 
38. Wno's 


* 
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38. Wao? s THE DurE? Farce, 
by Mrs. Cowley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 17 This piece was 
ated with 0 derable applauſe. 

39. Tus WI DO w. Com. 
Ben Jonſon, 4to. 1652. Though 
I have named Jonſon as the au- 
thor of this play, it was the re- 
ſult of the joint labours of him, 
Fletcher, and Middleton, but was 
not publiſhed till after all their 
deaths, when Alexander Gough, 
a great admirer of dramatic wri- 
tings, procured. this, and ſome 
other MS, of the like kind, for 
Moſeley the bookſeller, who cauſed 
them to be printed and publiſhed. 


40. A Wipow AND No WI- 
pow. 


Com. by Mr. Jodrell. 
Acted at the 3 Market, 1779. 
Printed, 8 vo. 1780. The late Mr. 
Foote was unrivalled in the art of 
introducing known characters, and 
applying temporary alluſions in 
his dramas. Mr. Jodrell has ta- 
ken the ſame road; and the pre- 
ſent ſpecimen of his art affords us 
ſome expectations of future en- 
tertainment. 

41. Tus WI Dow BEWITCH'D, 


Com. by John Mottley, 8yo. 17 30. 


This play was acted at the Thea- 
tre in Goodman's-Fields, and met 
with very good ſucceſs. 

42. THE Wibow of DELPHI. 


Muſical Com. by Richard Cum- 


Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1780, The ſongs only 
printed. This piece, though great 
expectations were formed from it, 
met with little ſucceſs. The au- 
thor, who ſeems to have been 
determined to avoid the impu- 
tation of too much ſentiment, 
has thereby run into the oppo- 
lite extreme. - This performance 


berland, efq. 


1s alſo cenſurable, on account of 


ſome looſe expreſſions contained in 
wi | 


TRE Wipow. RanTER, or, 


The . Hoi of Bacon in Virginia, 


„ 


5 


Tragi-Com. by Mrs. Behn. Act- 
ed by their Majeſties ſervants, to. 
1690. This piece was not pub- 
liſhed till after the author's de- 
ceaſe, who died in 1689. The 
tragedy part of it, particularly 
the cataſtrophe of Bacon, is bor- 
rowed from the well-known ſtory 
of Caſſius, who, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of his friend Brutus's being 
defeated, cauſed himſelf to be put 
to death by the hand of his freed- 
man Dandorus. The ſcene is laid 
in Bacon's camp in Virginia. The 
comic part entirely invention. 
1-5 Prologue is written by Dry- 
en. | 

$4: Trex Wine or War- 
LINGFORD, Com. of two acts, 
g vo. No date [1775]. This piece, 
in the title-page, is ſaid to have 
been performed in the neighbour- 
hood of Wallingford by a ſet of 
gentlemen and ladies, 

45. Tus Wipow's PRIZE. C. 
Entered on the books of the Sta- 


tioners* Company, the gth day of 


September, 1653; and was amongſt 
thoſe deſtroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ſervant, | 

46. Tus Wipow's, TEARs. + 
Com. by George Chapman. Ad- 
ed at Black and White-Friers, 4to. 
Some parts of this play 
are very fine, and the incidents 
affecting and intereſting. Vet the 
cataſtrophe, with reſpect to Cyn- 
thia and her huſband, is rather 
ſlubbered over and uinconcluſive; 
the plot of Lyſander and Cynthia, 
is taken from the ſtory of the Ephe- 
ſian Matron, related in Petronius 
Arbiter. 

47. Tus Wrpow's Wrsn, or, 
An Equipage of Lovers. A Farce, 
by Henry Ward. Acted at York, 
8yo. 1746. 

48. Tus WI powEp wirt, C. 
by Dr. Kenrick. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1768. A piece which 
reached nine nights with little ap- 

Da plauſe, 


Yo 
$ 


by John Gay, 4to. 1713. 
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lauſe, and has not fince been 
33 of. It is of the Novel ſpe- 
cies of drama, tedious and unin- 
tereſting. To Mr. Garrick's al- 
terations much of its ſucceſs may 
be aſcribed; though the author, 
with a degree of gratitude pecu- 
liar to himſelf, charges ſome of its 
faults, and conſequently its luke- 


warm reception, to the very perſon. 
to whom he had been ſo 
_ rjally indebted, _ 5 


mate 


49. A Wire. AND no Wire. 


Farce, by Charles Coffey, 8 vo. 


Fletcher. Fol 4647. This play is 


This piece was never 
acted. F 7 . ' 1 
560. A Wire, rok A Morzg. 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont and 


a very good one, The plot of it, 


Alphonſo, his character, and the 
treatment he meets with from his 
brother Frederic, is borrowed from 
the Hiſtory of Sancho VIII. King 


Sof Leon, Which may be ſeen in 


SAnaua, and Lewis de Mayerne 
Fo Turguet, Ihe ſcene lies in Na- 
* I the language, are borrowed from 


P 

51. A WIFE Iix THE RIchr. 
Com. by Mrs. Elizabeth Grif⸗ 
fiths, 8vo. 1772. This play was 
performed one night only at Co- 
vent-Garden. The author, in her 
preface, complains of the injury 


her play received by the negli- 
_ gence and intemperance of Mr. 


Shuter, who, being called to an 
account by the audience on that 
evening, became ſo confuſed, that 
he not only forgot his part, but 


loſt all idea of the character he 
Was to repreſent. 


cz. The WIE or BATrAH. C. 
This 
piece was acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, but met 


With very indifferent ſucceſs. It 


was the author's firf} dramatic at- 
tempt, yet its failure did not dif- 
courage him from purſuing that 


— 


[44] 


as far as relates to the ftory of 


1669, This was Mr, Dryden's 


wi 

way of writing in which he was 
afterwards ſo fortunate. 

- $3. Taz WiIrE oy Bath. A 


Com. by John Gay, Acted at 


Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 8 vo. 1730. 


This is the ſame piece, reviſed 


and altered by the author. On 
this its ſecond appearance it met 
with the very ſame, or rather worſe, 


treatment from the audience, than 


it had done before, notwithſtand- 
ing the merit of The Beggar's 
Opera had raiſed Mr. Gay*s re- 
putation at that time to the moſt 
exalted height. The ſcene is laid 
at an Inn on the road between 
London and Canterbury, and the 
time twelve hours, being from 
nine o'olock at night to nine the 
next morning. „ 

4. Tus WIrE's RELIET, or, 
The Huſband's Cure, Com. by 


Charles Johnſon, Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 4to., 1712. This is a very 
entertaining play, 'and uſed to be 
frequently repreſented. The ſcene 
lies in- Covent-Garden ; and the 
plot, characters, and moſt part of 


Shirley's Gameſter.. 

55. AWITE ro BE LET. Com. 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Haywood, 8yo. 
1724. This comedy was acted at 
Drury-Lane Theatre in the ſum- 
mer, with but middling ſucceſs; 
which might, however, in ſome 
meaſure, be owing to the ſeaſon, 
and the ſmall merit of the per- 
formers. The author herſelf per- 
formed a principal part in it, but 
met with little approbation. 

56. A Wipe WELL MANAGED. 
Farce, by H. Carey. No date. 
Whether ever acted I know not. 
57. A WIFE WELL MANAGED« 
Farce, by Mrs. Centlivre. This 
was acted at Drury-Lane, and 
printed, 12mo. 1715. | 

c8. Tur WILD GALLANT, C. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 


frcit 


1 


firſt attempt in dramatie writing. 
He began with no happy augu- 


ries; for his performance was ſo 


-much dilapproved, that' he was 


_ compelled to recall it, and change 
it from its imperfect ſtate to the 
form in which it, now appears, 
and which is yet ſufficiently de- 
fectivę to vindicate the criticks. 

The Fa lies in London; and 
the plot, as the author confeſſes, 


is borrowed, It was firſt acted in 


1663. | | 
59. Tus WILD GoosE CnHaAce. 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Fol. 1679. This is one of the 
beſt of the writings of theſe united 
poets. It was very frequently per- 
formed, with univerſal approba- 
tion; and about a dozen years ago 
was revived by Mrs. Clive, for 
her benefit, From it Farquhar 


has borrowed almoſt the whole of 


the four firſt acts of his IN coN- 
srAN T. The ſcene hes in Paris. 
60. A W1LL or no WILL, or, 
A New Caſe for the Lawyers, Farce, 
by Charles Macklin. This piece 
has been frequently acted at the 
author's. benefits, but has not yet 
made its appearance in print. 
61. WILLIAM AND Lucy. 
Opera, An attempt to ſuit the 
ſtyle of the Scotch muſic, by Mr. 
Paton, 8vo. 1780. Printed at 
Edinburgh. Taken from the bal- 
lad of "Auld Robin Gray. 
62. WiLLIAM AND 
Ballad Farce, in two acts, by R. 
Goodenough, eſq. Acted at Co- 
vent Garden, 8 vo. 17709. 
063. WILTSHIRE Tom, An 
Entertainment at Court, printed 


in 4to. N. D. This is one of 


thoſe pieces aſcribed to Robert 
Cox, comedian, 3 

64. A Pleaſant Comedie, call- 
«ed, WIL BEGUILDE. The 
chief actors be theſe: A Poore 
„Scholler, a rich Foole, and a 
Knave at a Shifre,” 4t0. 1600, 


©, 


FERIORITY. 


NAN NV. 
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4to. 1623. 4to. 1635. 4to. 1638, 
Not divided into acts. . 


65. Wing, BEER, ALE, anD 
Top Acco, CONTENDING FOR Su- 
An Interlude, or 
more properly a Dialogue. Anon. 
4to. 1658. 

66. WIN HER AND TAKE HER, 
or, Fools quill be meddling. Com. 
Anonym. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to, 1691. This play is 
dedicated to Lord Danby, by Ua. 
derhill, the player; and Coxeter, 
in his MS. Notes, attributes it to 
Mr. John Smith, the author of 
Cytherea; in which latter aſſertion 
he was miſtaken, there being two 
different authors of the ſame name, 


See Wood's Faſti, vol. II. p. 228. 


The Epilogue was written by Mr. 
Durfey, and the plot of the piece 
ſeems partly borrowed from Sbad- 
well's Virtugſo; at leaſt the character 
of Waſpiſh, throughout all his hu- 
mours and misfortunes, bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance io Snarl, in 
that comedy. | . 
67. THE WinTer's TALE, 
Tragi-Com. by William Shak- 
ſpeare. Fol. 1623. This js one of 
the moſt irregular of this author's 
pieces, the unities of time and 
place being ſo greatly infringed, 
that the former extends from be- 
fore the birth of Perdita till the 
period of her marriage, and the 
choice of the latter, for the ſcenes x 
of the play, is fixed at ſome times 
in Sicily, and at others in Bi- 
thynia. From theſe conſidera- 
tions I ſuppoſe it is, that ſome = 
of the critics have been induced 8 
to ſuſpect its being Shakſpeare's. J 
There are, however, ſo many ama x· 
ing beauties glittering through the 
different parts of it, as amply S 
make amends for theſe trivial de- 1 
formieies, and ſtamp on it the 8 
ſt indelible marks of its au- & 
thenticity. Nay, fo redundant 
are thoſe beautics, that they nave 8 x 
"DS 3 afforded 
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afforded ſcope for the forming of 
two regular dramatic pieces from 
this ſingle one; Mr. Garrick bav- 
Ing reduced the principal part of 
the plot, viz. that of Leontes's 
jealouſy, and the divorce and juſti- 
fication of Hermione, into a tra- 
gie piece of three acts, which he 
brought on the ſtage, reſerving to 
it its original title, (though after- 
wards publiſhed under that of 
Florizel and Perdita) in the year 
1756, and which met with very 
good ſucceſs; and ſome other 
author having, from the comic 
parts of it, formed a very com- 
plete and entertaining Farce, cal- 
| Jed, THE SHEEPSHEARING, or, 
Florixel and Perdita. 
the whole, is borrowed from Rob. 
Green's Novel of Doraſtus and 
Faunia. 

68. Tux WIN TER's Tarts, A 
Play, altered from Shakſpeare, by 
Charles Marſh, 8vo. 1756. Not 
acted. | | 

69. Tak Wis pou or DR. Do- 
DIPOLE, Com. Acted by the 
children of Paul's, 4to. 1600. 
That part of the plot of this piece, 
in which Earl Caſſimeere's gene- 
roſity induces him to marry the 
deformed Cornelia, and ſhare his 
eſtate with her father Flores, when 
under affliction by being arreſted 
by the duke's commands, 1s bor- 
rowed from the ſtory of Zenothe- 
mis and Mnecrates, told us by Lu- 
Clan. 1 
70. Tue Wise Won Ax or 
Hos pon. Com. by Thomas 
Hay wood, 4to. 1638. This play 
met with good ſucceſs, and is 
commended in a copy of verſes to 
the author. Scene, Hogſdon. 
71. Tuk Wrsnts, or, Harle- 
quin's Mouth opened, Com. by Mr. 
Bentley, 1761. This play has not 
yet made its appearance in print, 
but was broupht on the ſtage at 
Drury-Lane Theatre by the com- 


1 


The plot of 
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pany under the management of 
Mei, Foote and Murphy. It is 
written in imitation of the Italian 
comedy; Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
Pierrot, Mezzetin, Columbine, &c. 
being introduced into it as ſpeak- 
ing characters. It contains, in 


many parts of it, very juſt ſatire 


and ſolid ſenſe; and gives evident 
teſtimony of the author's learning, 
knowledge, underſtanding, and cri- 
tical judgement; yet the deficiency 
of incident which appears in it, 
as well as of that lively kind of 
wit which is one of the eſſentials 
of perfect comedy, added to the 
extravagance and oddity of a ſet 
of characters which the Engliſh 
audience had been accuſtomed to 


ſee only in the light of mute mi- 


mics, and conſequently could not 
eaſily connect the idea of ſenſe or 
underſtanding to, ſeem, in great 
meaſure, to juſtify that coldneſs, 
with which the piece was received 
by the town. In a word, though 
far from being deſtitute of merit, 
it is certainly better adapted to the 
cloſet than the ſtage, and is one 


proof, among many, that dramatic 


writings require a peculiar ſpecies 
of genius which neither learning 
nor criticiſm can create, and an 
idea of public taſte which only a 
peculiar attention to, and obſerva- 
tion of that taſte, can ever beſtow. 
It was reported that a man of qua- 
lity [Lord Melcomb], nay, it was 
even hinted that a ſtill greater Per- 
Jonage, had ſome hand in the com- 
poſition of this comedy, Be that 
as it will, however, it is certain 
that the former intereſted himſelf 


very greatly in the bringing it in a 


proper manner on the ſtage, and 
that the royal favour 'extended it- 
ſelf to the author in a'very hand- 
ſome preſent, in conſequence of 
which he reſigned the profits of his 
third night (which, however, did 
not prove very conſiderable) to the 
R advantage 


” ML 
advantage of the performers. The 


by ie C and epilogue were written 


Mr. Cumberland. 


72. Tak Wis HES OF A FREE 


PEOPLE. A dramatic Poem, 8vo. 
1761, This piece, though pub- 
liſhed anonymous, is ſaid to be the 


work of Dr. Hiffernan, a gentle- 


man whom I haye had occaſion to 
mention once before 1n this work, 


under the NEW HIP rOC RATES. It 


is intended as a compliment to the 
Princeſs Charlotte of Mecklem- 
burgh, now our moſt gracious 
| Queen, on her landing and mar- 
riage. The deſign is certainly 
laudable; but I am ſorry to ſay, 
that the execution of it 1s ſo very 


undramatic, and contains ſo little 


either of -poetry or 1magination, 
that it ſtands itſelf as a ſufficient 
anſwer to the charge the author has, 
in a poſtſcript to it, thrown on the 
managers of both the Theatres, for 
refuſing to bring it on the ſtage. 
Prefixed to it is a dedication to the 


Queen in French, for which the 


author has quoted, as a precedent, 
M. de Voltaire's Engliſh dedica- 
tion of his Heariade to Queen Ca- 
roline. : a 

73. Tux Wrrtcn of Epkox- 
TON, Tragi- Com. by William 
Rowley, 4to. 1658. This piece is 
ſaid, in the title page, to be found- 
ed on a known true ſtory, It met 
with ſingular applauſe, 8 
acted at the Cockpit in Drury- 
Lane, and once at Court. The 
| ſcene lies in the town of Edmonton. 
Although the above: named author 
had the chief hand in-this play, 
yet he Teceived conſiderable aſ- 
fiftance in it from Ford and Decker, 


both whoſe names are equally 


mentioned with his in the title- 
page. 
74. THE WITCHFs. Panto- 
mime, Acted at Drury-Lane, 1705. 
7. WIT 40: A Pincn, or, 
Thi La. ty Prod. gal. Com. Acted 


1 
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at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, I 2MO. 
1715. 

76. WIr AT SEVERAL WEA- 
poxs. Com. by Beaumont and 


Fletcher. Fol. 1647. This play 
was eſteemed an entertaining one, 


and from it has Sir William Da- 


venant borrowed the characters of 
the Elder Pallatine, and Sir Morglay 
Thwack, in his comedy, called The 
Wits, 

77. Wit ror MoxEx, or, Poet 
Stutter. Anonymous. Ato. 1691. 
This is rather a dialogue than a 
dramatic performance. It con- 


tains reflections on ſome plays then 


lately acted, and particularly on 
Lowe for Money, or, The Boarding- 


School, hy Tom Durfey, who is 
intended by Poet Stutter. 


78. Wir IN 4 Coms rABLE. 
Com. by Henry Glapthorne. Act- 
ed at the Cockpit in Drury- Lane, 
4to, 1640. The ſcene, London. 


79. THE Wir oF A WOMAN. 


Com. Anonym. 4to. 1604. This 
is ſtyled by the author a pleaſant 
merry, comedy; but Langbaine 


gives it us as his opinion, that it 


by no means deſerves that cha- 
racer. :- 

80. TyE Wir or A WoMAN. 
Com. 4to. 1705. 
the play of The Cares of Love, T. 
Walker, gent. is mentioned as the 
author of this comedy. It was 
performed at the Theatre in Little 


Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


81. Wir wiTHqQuUT Money. 
Com. by Beaumant and Fletcher. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1639. 


4:0, 1661. This comedy i is a very 
entertaining one, and is among 


the number of the few pieces 
written by theſe authors, which are 


even now repreſented on the Lon- 


don ſtages. The ſcene of it lies in 
The character of Valen- 


London. 
tine, who renounces all patrimony, 
and reſolves to live by his wit, 1s 
whimſical, yet ſpirited and plea- 
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ſing, as is alſo that of the Widow, 


who is won by the bluntneſs and 


open ſincerity of his behaviour, 
There is likewiſe true humour in 
ſeveral of the inferior characters. 

82. WIT WITHOUr MoxEx. 
Com. (with alterations and amend- 
ments by me perſons of quality). 
Acted ai the Hay- Market, 4to. 
no date. 

83. WIr T in A MapxkEss. 
A Play. Entered on the books of 
the Stationers“ Company, by Mr. 
Conſtable. March 19, 1639 ; toge- 


ther with The Sparagus Carts. | 


and The Autipodes, by Richard 
Brome, and probably by the ſame 
author. 

84. Wir? ata STSTARE: Farce, 
by Thomas King. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, Bvo.. 1709. Taken from 
Le Legataire Univer/el of Monſ. 
Regnard, and firſt acted at Mr. 
Cautherly's benefir. 

S5. Wirt's LED BY THE Nen, 
or, A Poer's Revenge. Tragi-Com. 
Added at the Theatre Royal, to. 
1678. See Love's Victory. 

86. Tug Wars, Com. by Sir 
W. Davenant. Adcted at Black- 
Friers, 410. 1636. This was 
eſteemed a good play, and met 
with good ſucceſs. The ſcene is 


laid in Londen, but ſome part of 


the plot, as I have hinted before, 
was harrowed from Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Vit at feveral Weapons, 
It is highly commended in a copy 
of verſes written oF Mr. een 
Carew. 


87. TRE Wars, or, Sport upon 
This is only a 


Sport. 8vo. 1673. 
collection of various drolls and 
farcce, frequently preſented by 
ſtrol ers at fairs. They conſiſt 
chiefly of ſcenes (all: of them 
comic) borrowed from the cele- 
brated plays of Shakſpeare, Flet- 
cher, Mariton, Shirley, &c. and 
preſented by themſelves under new 
titles, The edition here men- 


_— 
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tioned i is the beſt, bet not the firſt ; 
and in one of the former nie 
there is a table prefixed, which 
ſhews from what play each droll is 
borrowed. The Thor of this col- 
lection was one Francis K. ;kman, a 
bookſeller, ard a very great admirer 
of dramatic writings. The names 
of the various pieces, with their 
reſpeQive otigins, I ſhall here ſet 
down, 48 taken from the above- 
1 tables, viz. 

3 Bouncing Knirh; from 
Abe enge s Hun, TV. Part I. 

2. The Bub. from — Cookeꝰs 
Green's Tu quogue, 

. Tove Clubmen—from — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher?s Philaſter. 

4. The Empirick — from — Ben 
Jonſon's A/chym/?. 

An Equal Match — from — 
Benomont and Fletcher's Rule a 
Wife and have a Wije, 

6. The Þa le Heir from F let- 
cher's Sc ornful Lady. 

7. Ford Valour — from —The 
Humorous Lieutenant, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

8. The French Dancing- Maſter— 
from — the Duke of Newcaſtle's 
Variety. 

. The Grawve-makers=— from = — 


| Shakſpeare' s Hamlet. 


10. Fenkins's Love Courſe — 
from — The School of C ompliments, 
by James Shirley. 

11. {nvifible Smirk —from—The 
Teo merry Milkmaids. 

12. The Lame Commonwealth — 
from — Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Beggar's Buſh, 

13. The from —The 
Chances, of the ſame authors. | 

14. The Mock Teſtator from — 
1 Spaniſh Curate, of the ſame. 

» A Prince in Conceit - from 
Shir by Opportunity, 
16. Simpleton, Simphin, Hobbinol, 
and Sævabber from - Cox's Diana. 


and Acæon, & c. 


17. The Stallion — from — The 
Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom of the Country, by Beaumont 


and Fletcher. 

18, The Surprize — from — Fa- 
ther's own Son, a play which we 
cannot find any where mentioned 
but in this liſt. | 
109. The Tifly Lower — from — 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid 's 
Tragedy. Ayd, 

20. Three Merry Baus — from — 
The Blood Brother, of the ſame. 

There is alſo a ſecond part of 
Sport upon Sport, publiſhed in 167 2, 
which contains eleven pieces, ſup- 
poſed to be written by Robert 
Cox, the comedian; the titles of 
which are printed in the firſt vo- 
lume of this work, p. 103. 

88. Wirs CABAL. Com. in 
two parts, by the Ducheſs of New- 
calile, Fol. 1662. 

89: A Witty ComBar, or, The 
Female Yiftor.” Tragi-Com. by T. 
P. 4 0. 1663. This play was 
acted by perſons of quality, in the 
 Whitfun Week, with great ap- 
plauſe. The plot of it is founded 
on the ſtory of Mary Carleton, the 
German piinceſs, whoſe life is 
formed into a novel, and printed 
in 8vo. 1673. | 
90. Trxs Wirrty Fair ONE. 

Com. by James Shirley, Acted 
at the private houſe, Drury-Lane, 


to. 1633. | 
: 91. Fur Wives Excvse, or, 
Cuckolds make themſelves, Com. by 
Thomas Southerne. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1692. There 
1s a great deal of pay, lively con- 
verſation in this play, much true 
wit, and leſs licentiouſneſs inter- 
mingled with that wit than 1s to 
be found in the greateſt part of 
this author's comic writings. The 
ſcene lies in London. | 
92. The Wives REveNGE. 
Com. Opera, by Charles Dibdin. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1778. | 
93. THE WoOER, Com. by George 
I | | 
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Puttenham; mentioned in his Are 
of Poetry, but not printed, 

94. Womayn CarTain. Com. 
by Thomas Shadwell, Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1680. 
This play met with very good ſuc- 
ceſs in the repreſentation, and, in- 
deed, although it may fall ſhort of 


the merit of his Virtugſo, Squire of 


Aiſatia, and ſome few others of 
his dramatic pieces, yet it has con- 
ſiderable worth, in the variety of 
its characters, and the multiplicity 
of its incidents. The ſcene in 
London. 

5. THE Woman HarER. C. 
by john Fletcher, 4to. 1607. 4to. 
1649. In the compoſition of this 
piece, Mr, Fletcher had no aſ- 
ſitances. It is a very good co- 
medy, and met with ſucceſs, Af- 
ter the Reſtoration it was revived 
by Sir William Davenant, with the 
addition of a new prologue, in- 
ſtead of the original one, which 
had been in proſe. The ſcene lies 
in Milain. 

95. Tue WomMan In Tar 
Moon. Com. by John Lyly, 4to. 


1597. 


97. A WouAx KILL'D WITH © 
KinDNEss, Trag. by Thomas 
Heywood. Acted by the Queen's 
ſervants, 4to. 1617. I cannot help 
looking on this play as one of the 
beſt of this author's writing. For 
although there is, perhaps, too 
much perplexity in it, ariſing from 
the great variety of incidents which 
are blended. together, yet there 
are ſome ſcenes and numberleſs 
ſpeeches in it which would have 
done no diſhonour to the pen of 
Shakſpeare himſelf. Mrs. Franc- 
ford's ſeduQtion by Wendoll, might 
perhaps, with more propriety, 
have been extended on, and have 
given ſcope for more argument on 
the ſide of her lover, and a more 
gradual yielding on (hers, as her 
conqueſt at preſent appears ſome- 

what 
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| what too eaſy for a woman who 


ever before appears ſo amiable. 
But nothing can be finer than her 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, her remorſe, 
and ſelf-accuſations after it; and 
the manner of her death, in con- 
ſequence of her huſband's lenity 
and affeQion, is beautifully con- 
ceived, and finely executed, and 
leaves us ſtill prejudiced in favour 


of a character, which, in the former 


ts of the play, every one muſt 
ave been attached to by the moſt 
rational partiality, In a word, 
was this part of the plot to be mo- 
dernized by ſome able hand, it 
might undoubtedly furniſh mate- 
rials for a very fine tragedy, As 
to the other plot of the quarrel 
between Sir Charles Mountford 
and Sir Francis Acton, it might 
well be diſpenſed with, as having 
200 little connexion with the more 
important deſign of the piece, 


and, indeed, the pleadings of Sir 


Charles with his fiſter, to give up 
her perſon to Acton for the dif- 
charge of his debt, and ranſom of 


his liberty, and her reflections on 


the propoſal, ſeem borrowed in 
ſome degree from the ſcenes be- 
tween Claudio and Ifabella in 
Shakſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
98. Tus WOMAN MADE A 
Jos vice. Com. by Thomas Bet- 
terton. 'This comedy was brought 
on the ſtage by its author, but ne- 
ver printed, on which account it is 


out of my power to give any par- 


ticular detail of its plan or merits; 
but as all the other pieces which 
this gentleman produced were no 
more than tranſlations or altera- 


tions of the works of others, I can- 
not help conjecturing this to have 


been of the ſame kind, and that it 
moſt probably might owe its origin 
to ſome or other of the older dra- 
matic poets. - 

99. Tat Woman TURN'D Bur- 
LY, Com. Anonymous. 1675. 


av 7 
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Acted at the Duke of York's 
Theatre. 8 
_ T00. Woman's A RID DLE. C. by 
Chriſt. Bullock. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields Theatre, 4to. 1717. It 
was, however, the occaſion of ſome 
difputes between Mr. Chriſtopher 
Bullock, the nominal author, and 
who brought it on the ſtage, and 
Mr. Savage, who laid an equal 
claim to the property of the piece. 
The real fact was as follows; the 
play itſelf was not the work of 
either of theſe gentlemen, but a 
tranſlation from a'Spaniſh comedy, 
called, La Dama Duend:, or, Mo- 
man's the Devil, This tranſlation | 
had been executed by Mrs. Price, 
lady of baron Price, one of the 
judges of the court of Exchequer, 
who, being a perfect miſtreſs of 
that language, had performed it 
by way of Paſe Jem, to herſelf. 
This lady, either through forget- 
fulneſs. or inadvertency, had be- 
ſtowed three ſeveral copies of her 
tranſlation on three different per- 
ſons, in which number both the 
above-mentioned gentlemen were 
included. But Mr. Bullock get- 
ting the ſtart, partly perhaps by 
induſtry, and partly through his 
influence in a theatre in which he 
was at that time a performer, made 
ſome conſiderable alterations in 
the MS. and brought it out in the 
form in which it then appeared, 
and in which it to this day makes 
its appearance with ſucceſs on the 
ſtage. e 5 
101. A WoMAN 16 A WEA 
THEK-cock. C. by Nath. Field. 
Acted before the King at White- 
hall, and divers times privately at 
the White-Friers, by the children 
of her Majeſties Revels, 4to. 1612. 
This play is dedicated to any Wo- 
man that has not been a weather- 
cock ; and is highly commended, in 
a complimentary copy of verſes to 
the author, by 7 Chapman. 
102, THE 
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102. Tut Woman's Law, A 
Play. Entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company, Nov. 29 
1653 ; but not printed. | 
103, Woman's MASTERPIECE. 
A play under this title was en- 
tered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, Nov. 29, 1653; 
but not printed. Eb 

104. THE Woman's Mis- 
TAKEN, Com. by Drew and Da- 
venport. Entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company, Sept. , 
1653; but, I believe, not printed. 
log. Thx Woman's Prot. 
Com. was acted at Court 1621; 
and was one of the dramatic pieces 
deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's ſer- 
yant, In that gentleman's cata- 
logue of loſt plays, this is aſcribed 
to Philip Maſſinger. 

106. TRE Woman's PRIZE, or, 
The Tamer tam d. Com. by John 
Fletcher, Fol. 1647. This piece 
is a kind of ſequel to Shakſpeare's 
Taming of the Shrew, in which Ca- 
therine being ſuppoſed dead, and 
Petruchio again married to a young 
woman of a mild and gentle diſ- 
poſition, ſhe, in combination with 
two or three more of her female 
companions, forms a plot to break 
the violent and tyrannical temper 
of her huſband, and bring him to 
the ſame degree of ſubmiſſion to 
her will, as he had before done 
with his former wife in her com- 
Pliance to his: and this deſign 1s 
at length, through a variety ot in- 
cidents, brought perfectly to bear. 
The play, in itſelf, is more regular 
and compact than The Taming of 
the Shrew, yet has not, on the 
whole, ſo many beauties as are to 
be met with in that comedy. The 
ſcene lies in London ; and the 
whole is the work of Mr. Fletcher, 
vnafliſted by, and, I believe, writ- 
ten after the death of his partner 
Mr. Beaumont. | 
107+ A WomMay's REVENGE, 
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or, A Match in Newgate, Com. in 


three acts, by Chriſtopher Bullock. 


Acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
12mo. 1715. This is only an al- 
teration from an alteration made 
by Mr. Betterton, of Marſton's 
Dutch Courtezan, which I have 
mentioned under the title of The 
Zo 

108, TE Woman or TasTE, 
or, The Yorkſhire Lady. Ballad 
Opera, 12mo. 1739. Printed in a 
collection, called, The Curioſity, 
or Gentleman and Ladies Li- 
% brary.” EO | 

109. THE WoMAN's TOO HARD 
FOR HIM. Com. Acted at Court 
1621 ; but, I believe, not printed. 

110. Woman's WIr, or, The 
Lady in Faſhion. Com. by Colley 
Cibber. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1697. This is very 
far from being the beſt of this au- 
thor's comic pieces, nor 1s he en- 
tirely clear from the charge of 
borrowing in it; the characters of 
Major Rakiſh and his Son, and 
their courtſhip of the Widow | 
Manlove, being pretty evidently 
copied from Sir Thomas Revel and 
his Son, in Mountford's Greenwich. 
Park, and from Carliſle's comedy 
of The Fortgnebunters. This part 
of the plot Mr. Cibber has de- 
tached from the reſt of the play, 
and formed it into a farce by itſelf, 
under the title of The School Boy, 
which ſee in its place. The au- 
thor himſelf had the candour to 
acknowledge this piece defective, 
and that it came out too haſtily 
after his firſt play. See Apol. 
217. The ſcene, St. James's, and 
the time of action five hours. 

111. WOMEN BEWARE Wo- 
MEN. Trag. by Thomas Middle- 
ton, 8 vo. 1657. The plot of this 
play is founded on à romance 
called Hipolito and Jſabella; and 
the ſcene laid in Florence. How 
high a rank of eſtimation this 
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zece ſtood in with the publick at 
its firſt coming out, may be ga- 
thered from the words of Mr. 
Richards, a contemporary poet, 
who cloſes a copy of verſes in 
praiſe of it with theſe words, 
ic Neer Tragedy came off with more 
112. WoMEN | 
Com. by Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Fol. 1647. The plan of the co- 


edy parts of this play, between 
Bartello, Lopez, Iſabella, and 


Claudio, is compiled from three or 
four different Novels of Boccace; 
and that of the ſerious parts, re- 
lating to Silvio and Belvidera, 


more eſpecially as to the incidents 
of the laſt act, may be traced in 


| Chaucer's Vie of Baih's Tale. Ac- 


cording to the beſt of my judge- 
ment, this play may very juſtly 


de ranked with ſeveral! of the 


zeces of theſe authors which are 


tter known, and even frequent- 


y repreſented; nor can 1 help 
inking that, without any far- 
ther alteration than a judicious 


curtailing of ſome particular paſ- 


ſages, or what is underſtood in 
the theatrical language, by pro- 
gerly cutting this play, it might be 
rendered, on a reviyal, a very 


. agreeable entertainment even to 


the nice-ſ{omached audiences of 
the preſent age. This play was 
revived about thirty or forty years 
fince at Drury-Lane, but with no 
ſacceſs. | 

113. Tus WoMEn's Con- 
QUEST. Tragi-Com. by Edward 
Howard. Acted at the Deke of 
York's Theatre, 4to. 1671. This 
nece, from the character given of 


it by Langbaine and Jacob, ap- 
. Pears to have bren the belt of this 


gentleman's dramatic works. The 


| ſcene in Scythia. 


114. ThE WonDER, a Wo- 
MAN KEEPS A OtCR&T. Com. 


'by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at 


Drury Lane, 4to. 1714. This co- 


1 


wo 
* " 


medy had very good ſucceſs at 
firſt, is ſtill frequently acted, and 
is indeed one of the beſt of Mrs. 


Centlivre's plays. The plot 3s in- 


tricate and ingenious, yet clear 
and diſtinct both in its conduct 
and cataſtrophe; the language is 


3 1 : in general more correct than ſhe 
PLEAS'D., Tragi - 


uſually renders it; and the cha- 
racters, particularly thoſe of the 
jealous Don Felix and Colonel 
Briton's Highland Servant Gibby, 
are juſtly drawn, and very well 
finiſhed, I know not, however, 
whether the whole merit of. this 
contrivance is to be attributed to 
Mrs. Centlivre, as there are ſome 
circumſtances in the concealment 
of Ifabella, Violante's fidelity to 
her truſt, and the perplexities 
which ariſe therefrom, that ſeem 
to bear a reſemblance to one part 
of the plot of a play of Lord 


Digby's, called, Elvira, or, The 


Morſi not akvays true. The ſcene 
lies at Liſbon, Mr. Garrick has 
thrown a new luftre on this co- 
medy, by reviving it with ſome 
judicious alterations, and by his 
mimitable performance of Don 
Felix, 

115. Tug WONDER, AN Ho- 
NEsT YORKSHIREMANe. Ballad 
Opera, by Henry Carey. Aged 
at the Theatres, 8 vo. 1736. The 
author apologiſes for his piece 


being publiſhed fo late, from his 


apprehenſions of piratical book- 
ſellers. | ; 

116. Tux Wo pDERS oF Der- 
BYSHIRE, A Pantomime. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1779. 

117. THE WonDER OF A 
Kinepom, Tragi-Com. by Tho. 
Decker, 4to. 1636. Langbaine 
gives this play a good charaQter. 

118. WonDER of WOMEN, or, 


Sophoniſba, her Tragedy, by John 


Marſton. Acted at Black-Fryers, 
4:0, 1606. 12mo. 1623. Ihe plot 
of this play is taken from Livy, 

Polybius, 
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Polybius, and other Hiſtorians, 
and the ſcene laid in Libya; but 
that the author had not rigidly 
adhered to hiſtorical facts, may be 
gathered from his own words in 
his epiſtle to the reader, in which 


he tells us, that he has not la- 


« boured in it to tye himſelf to 
4 relate every thing as an Hiſto- 

«& rjan, but to enlarge every thing 
„t ag a Poet.” „ 
119. WoNDERS IN TRE SUN, 
or, The Kingdom of Birds. A Co- 


4to. 1706, This whimſical piece 
was performed at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. It 
is dedicated to the celebrated ſo- 
ciety of the Kit Cat Club, and il- 
luſtrated with a great variety of 
ſongs in all kinds (ſet to muſic) 
by ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
wits of the age, who lent the au- 
thor their aſſiſtance. "7 
120. A WorD To THE WISE. 


. Com. by Hugh Kelly. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1770. This 
play being produced at a time 


when political diſputes ran very 


high, and the author of it being 
ſuſpected to have written on the 


unpopular fide, a party was form- 


ed to prevent its repreſentation. 
It with difficulty was dragged 
through the firſt night; but the 


ſecond proved fatal to it. The 


author, however, was conſoled for 
his diſappointment by a very large 
ſubſcription to the publication. 
121. WoRDpS MADE VISIBLE, 
or, Grammar and Rhetoric accom- 
modated to the Lives and Manners 
of Menu, in two parts, by Samuel 
Shaw, 8vo. 1679. 


among the productions of the dra- 
ma; for, although we are told in 


the title-page that it was repre- 


ſented in a country ſchool for the 
entertainment and edification of 
the ſpectators, yet the author him- 
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mic Opera, by Thomas Durfey, 


are b;fi, and received its 


This piece has 
ſcarcely a right to be enumerated 


: 
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ſelf terms it no more than a mere 


Colloquium Scholaſticum puerile; writ- 
ten, I ſuppoſe, by the maſter, ſor 
the improvement of his pupils in 
the knowledge of grammar and 
the practice of oratory; an ex- 
ample not unworthy of imitation 
by ſame of the preſent inſtructors 
122. ThE WorLD AS IT GOES, 
or, A Party to Montpchier. Com. 
by Mrs. Cowley. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1781. The ſuccels 
of this Lady's former perform- 
ance, inſtead of producing cau- 
tion, ſeems to have inſpired a de- 

ree of confidence which has 


been almoſt fatal to her reputa- 


tion, The preſent haſty, inde- 
cent, and worthleſs compoſition 
received its ſentence from a very 


_ candid and impartial audience, 


who appeared to condemn with 


reluctance what it was impoſſible ta 


applaud, Yet, ſuch is the fondneſs; 
of authors for their own. produc- 
tions, that, not ſatisfied with the 
firſt trial, this play a little altered, 
and not with much advantage to 
it, was brought out once more, 
under the title of Second Thoughts 
nal 
condemnation from an audience 
equally candid with the former, 
123, THE WORLD IN THE. 


"Moon. A Dramatic Comic Ope- 


ra, by Elk. Settle. Acted at Dor- 
ſet Gardens, 4to. 1697. The au- 
thor, in his Dedication to Chriſt. 


Rich, eſq; the Patentee, ſays, that 


the model of the ſcenes of his play, 
was ſomething of an original. 

124. Courtly Maſque; the De- 
vice called, Tus WORLD Toss'D 
* ar TENNIS, As it hath beene 


« divers times preſented to the 
*© contentment of many © noble 
and worthy ſpectators: by the 
& Prince's ſervants; invented and 
© ſet down” by Thomas Middle 
„ton and William Rowley, gent.“ 
2 


WA 


Ato. N. D. [1620]. It zs entered 
on the books of the Stationers? 


Company, July 4, in that year. 


125. THE WorLD's IDor, or, 


Plutus the God of Wealth. Com, 


2 


by H. H. B. 1650, 80. 

126. WoksE AND WorsE. C. 
by George Digby, Earl of Briſtol. 
Acted at the Dukes Theatre be- 
tween 1662 and 1665. This play 
1s only mentioned by Downes, 
who ſays it was made out of the 
Spaniſh. It ſeems not to have 
been printed. . 


from the Greek of Ariſtophanes, 


127. Tux Wovxps OF CIVIL. 


War, lively ſet forth in the true 
Tragedies of Marius and Sylla, by 
Thomas Lodge. Acted by the 
Lord Admiral's ſervants, 4to. 1 594. 
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The plot of this piece is taken 


from Plutarch, Salluſt, &c, 
128. Tur WrANGLING Lo- 
VERS, Or, The Inviſible Miſtreſs. 
Com. by Edward Ravenſcroft. 
ARed at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1677. The ſcene of this comed 
is laid at Toledo, and the origi- 
nal of its plot may be traced in a 
Spaniſh Romance, called Deceptio 
Viſus, or, ſeeing and believing are 


two Things. But, as Corneille has 


wy 


taken the ſame Romance for the 
ground-wark of his Engagemens 
du Hazard, and Moliere for that 

of his Depit amorreux, it is proba. 
ble that Mr. Ravenſcroft might ra- 


ther ſet theſe great dramatic wri- 


ters before him in forming the 
model of this piece, than the au- 
thor of the Novel. The writer of 
Woman's a Riddle ſeems alſo in her 
turn to have borrowed ſome hints 
from Mr. Ravenſcroft. | 
129. Tus WRANGLING, Lo- 
VERS, Or, Like Mafler, like Man, 
Farce, by William Lyon, come- 
dian, 8vo, 1745. Printed at Edin- 
burgh. This is taken from Van- 
brugh's M:Fake. PREY 5 
130. Wrart's HisTory, 4to. 
1607. The whole title of this 
777 is as follows. The famous 
i/tory of Sir Thomas Wyat, with 


the Coronation of Jucen Mary, and 


the coming in of King Philip, plaied 
by the Queen Majeſties 'ſervants. 
Written by Thomas Dickers [Dek- 
ker] and John Webſter, 55 
131. WxrIES. A Play never 


printed; but entered on the books 


of the Stationers* Company in 
the year 1560. 


* 
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Cibber, 4to. 1699. This 
tragedy made its firſt appearance 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields Houſe, but 
with no ſucceſs, making a ſtand 
of only one night, as may be ga- 


thered from an inventory of thea- 


trical goods to be fold, humor- 


I. ide Trag. by Colley 


X E | 
ouſly related by The Tatler, in 
which, among other things, are, 
« The Imperial Robes of NXerxes, 
, never Wore but once.” The ſcene 
lies in Perſia, and the plot is bor- 
rowed from the Perſian Hiſtory, 
but- ſo little did this author's ge- 
niys lie towards tragedy, that 1 

can 


5 64 
can by no means pretend to vin- 
dicate it from the diſlike ſhewn to 
it by the audience. | 

2. XimENA, or, The Heroic 
Daughter. Trag. by C. Cibber. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1719. 
This play was the production of 
the ſame author with the forego- 
ing; but did not meet with much 
better fortune. For which reaſon 
I ſuppoſe it was, that it made not 
its appearance in print till about 
two years after it had been acted 
on the ſtage. The author has 
prefixed a Dedication to Sir Rich. 
Steele, in which he pays that gen- 
tleman a very exalted compliment 
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at the expence of a much ſuperior 
writer, viz. Mr, Addiſon, whom 


he figures under the allegory of a 
Wren, whom the former had 


mounted aloft on his Eagle Back. 


But, whether he afterwards hecame 
reconciled to Mr. Addiſon, or, 
that the general allowance given 
to his merit, rendered Mr. Cib- 
ber aſhamed of this extravagant 
invective, he thought proper, in 
the quarto edition of a ſele& num- 
ber of his plays, to omit this De- 
dication, The tragedy itſelf, as 
to the plot and great part of the 
language, is borrowed from the 
Cid of M. Corneille. 


* 
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I, 7 HE YORKSHIRE GEN- 

| TLEWOMAN, AND HER 
Con. Trag. by George Chapman. 
Entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, June 29, 1660; 
but probably now loſt. 

2. A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY, 
Not ſo new as lamentable and true, 
by William Shakſpeare. Acted at 
the Globe, 4to. 1608. 4to. 1619. 
This is one of the ſeven pieces de- 
nied by ſome of the commentators 
to have been Shakſpeare's. Mr. 
Steevens, however, after a very 
careful examination of it, has given 
his opinion in favour of its au- 
thenticity. It appears to have been 
grounded on an event which hap- 
pened in the year 1604, and made 
with three other pieces the enter- 
tainment of an afternoon. On it 
Mr. Mitchell formed the fground- 
work of his * 7 Extravagance, 


7 


3. THE YounG ADpuI RAL. 
Tragi-Com. by James Shirley. 
Acted at the private houſe, Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1637. Scene, Naples. 

4. TuE Vou NG Hv POCRITE. 
Com. tranſlated from the French 
by Samuel Foote, and printed in 
The Comic Theatre, vol. I. This, 


we are aſſured, was the only piece 


in this collection which was really 
tranſlated by Mr. Foote. 
5. TuE YounG KING, or, The 
Miffake. Tragi-Com. by Mrs. 
Behn. Acted at the Duke's Theatre. 
4to. 1683, 4to. 1698. The plot 


of this play, which is very far 


from being a bad one, is borrowed 
from the hiſtory of Alcamenes and 
Menalippa in M. Calprenade's 
celebrated romance of Cleopatra, 
p. 8. and the character of the 


Young King bears ſome reſem- 
blance to Hippolito in Dryden's 
Tempeft 


s Yo 


| 5 * TP NT - — bs 
Tipo. The ſcene 1s laid in the 


Court of Daca between the two 
armies juſt before the town, and the 
anthoreſs has dedicated the play, 
under the fictitious name of Phi- 
laſter, to ſome gentleman who ap- 
pears to have been her very par- 
ticular friend, not improbably a 
lover. 8 
6. TRE LOUN GER BROTHER. 
Com. es on the books of the 
-Stationers* Company, Nov. 29, 
1653 but, I believe, not printed. 
7. The VoUN GER BROTHER, 


or, The Amorous Filt. Com. by 


Mrs. Behn. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1696. This play, 
though written ten years before 
her death, was not publiſhed till 
after that event. It ſeems to have 
been a favourite of its author, and 
is indeed not devoid of merit, the 
two firſt acts particularly abound- 


ing with very lively and pleaſing. 


wit. It did not, however, meet 
with ſucceſs, probably owing to 
ſome heavy ſcenes in blank verſe 
between Mirtilla and Prince Fre- 


deric. The plot is founded on 


ſome facts within her own know- 
ledge, in the ſtory of a brether of 

Colonel Henry Martin and a par- 
ticular Lady, and which may be 


alſo found related, after the man- 


ner of the Atalantis, in a Novel 
called Hattige, or, The Amours of 
the King of Tameran. Prefixed 
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to this play is à life of its author. 


8. Taz Younctr BROTHER, 
or, The "Sham Marquis. Com. 
Anon. bvo. 1719. This piece 
was acted at Lincoln's-Inn Fields 
Theatre, but without ſucceſs. 

9. YouR FIVE GALLANTS. 
Com. by Thomas Middleton. 
Acted at Black-Friers, 4to, N. D. 
This play, though publiſhed with- 
out a date, appears, by the entries 
of the S:ationers* Company, to 
have been printed in the year 
100% | 
10. YoUTH's COMEDY, or, The 
Souls Tryals and Triumph, A dra- 
matic Poem, with divers medita- 
tions intermixed upon ſeveral ſub- 
Jets. Set forth to help and en- 
courage thoſe that are ſ:eking a 
heavenly country. By the author 
of Touth*s Tragedy, 8vo. 1680. 

It, Vourn's GLORY AND 

EATH'S BANQUET, Trag. in 
two parts, by the dutcheſs of 
Newcaſtle, Fol. 1662. All the 
ſongs and verſes in the ſecond, 
and two ſcenes, together with the 
ſpeeches in favour of Mademoi- 
ſelle Sans-pareille in the firſt of 
theſe two pieces, were written by 
the duke. 

12: YouTn's TRAGEDVYV. A 
Poem, drawn up by way of Dia- 
logue between Youth, the Devil, 
Wiſdom, Time, Death, the Soul, and 
the Nuncius. By T. S. 4to. 1671. 


Z A 
1. ARA. Trag. by A. Hill. 


8vo. 1735. This piece is 


a very good one, although founded 
on the principles of religious party, 
which are generally apt to throw 


— 
2 . 
* 
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EA 
an air of enthuſiaſm and bigotry 
into thoſe dramatic works which 
are built upon them. It is bor- 
rowed originally from the Zaire of 
M. de Voltaire, an author who, 
| = © while 


| 8A 

white he reſided in England, im- 
bibed fo much of the ſpirit of Bri- 
riſh liberty, that his writings ſeem 
almoſt always calculated for the 
meridian of London, Mr. Hill, 
however, has made this, as well 


4s his other tranſlations, fo much 


his own, that it is hard to deter- 
mine which of the two may molt 
properly be called the author of 
this + fit At its firſt repreſen- 
tation, à young gentleman, a rela- 
tion of the author's, attempted 
the character of Oſman, bat with- 
out fucceſs, though great pains 
had been taken with him in it by 
Mr. Hill himſelf; who was' per- 
haps, t not an actor, one 
of the beſt judges of theatrical 
abilities, and the tequiſites for an 


actor, of any man theſe kingdoms 
It was beſides re- 


ever produced. 
markable for another extraordi- 
nary event, viz. the appearance 
of Mrs. Cibber, whoſe wonderful 
abilities in theatrical life have 
fince rendered themſelves ſo con- 


icuous ; the part of Zara being 


her firit attempt in tragedy, 

2. ZARA. Trag. tranſlated 
from Voltaire; and printed in 
Dr. Franklin's edition of that au- 
thor, | 

3. ZELIDA., Trag. 8vo. 1772. 
Printed at Oxford. 

4. ZELMANE, or, The Corin- 
thian Queen. Trag. 4to. 1705. 
This play was acted at the Thea- 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields; ict was 
left unfiniſhed by Mr. M t 
(probably Mr. Mountfort); but it 
does not appear by whom it was 
compleated. Scene, Corinth. - 

5. ZENOBLA, Trag. by Arth. 
Murphy, eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1768. This play is 
dedicated to Mrs, Dancer, now 


Mrs. Crawford; and was acted 


with great and deſerved ſucceſs. 

6. La ZING ARA, or, The Gip- 
. Burletta, performed at Mary- 
r 
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Warriors. 


1 
bone-Gardens, Aug. 21, 1773. 


4t0. ä 

7. Zixvots. Trag. by Alex, 
Dow. Acted at Drury-Lane, Zvo, 
1769. The ſtory taken from Ta- 
rich Moguliflan, or, The FHiftory of 
the Mogal Tartars, written in the 
Perfian Language. ET, | 

Tumour without magnificence, 
and eireumlocution untinctured 
with poetry, are the true characte - 
riſticks of the play now under con- 
ſideration. Our ears are cudpelled - 
with the uncouth names that per- 
petually occur in it; but as to the 
fortunes of the perſonages Who 
bear them, we remain in a ſtate of 
perfect indifference. It is of little 
moment to us (ſaid the firſt of 
Engliſn criticks; in ridicule of the 
noiſy lines the piece abounds with) 

« How *gainft the Nirons the bold 

« Naimans ſtood, 
«© And red Taxartes foam'd with Om- 
„ rahs' blood.“ 

Some unlucky blunder, however, 
of a Naiman, or a Niron, (no mat- 
ter which) on the firſt night of 


repreſentation, convulſed the au- 


dience with laughter to a degree 
that was nearly fagal to any ſe- 
cond appearance of theſe Aſiatic 
The play indeed met 
with inconſiderable ſucceſs after- 
wards, Though it was allowed 


the uſual run, the ſpectators were 


continually aſking each other what 
it was about; and no ſatisfactory 
anſwer being ever afforded to the 
repeated queſtion, they at laſt de- 
ſerted it as a ſpecies of tragedy 
which, with their beſt efforts, they 
could not underſtand, 

Some wag alſo moleſted the 
firſt appearance of this drama with 
ſportive Verſes addrefſed to Mr, 
Dow in one of the news- papers. 
He immediately waited on the 
printer, to intercede for better 
treatment; and carried a friend or 
two with him on the occaſion. But 

E e the 


2 0 


the complaints of theſe gentlemen 
were ſo much louder than thoſe of 
the oſtenſible bard, that honeſt Mr. 
Type could eaſily diſtinguiſh the 
real parents from the pretended fa- 
ther of the piece. ; 
8. ZoBEIDe. Trag. by Joſeph 
Cradock. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1771. The play 
before us 1s an imitation of Les 
Scythes, a dramatic piece, which 
Valube did not originally intend 
For the ſtage, being convinced that 
the manners of it were too ſimple, 
and the plot inſufficiently ſtored 
with incidents, to engage the at- 
tention of an audience. It is in- 
deed a 2 N 
deſpair of ſeeing it properly fille 

A ff hens is . 1 in 
adopting the unfiniſhed plan of 
any great maſter in his art. A 
ſubject which the fertile genius of 
Voltaire could not diverfify and 
enlarge, muſt in its own nature be 
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ſcanty and barren. Had he been 
able to complete his deſign in a 
manner correſponding with his 
private ideas of excellence, he 
would not have left this tragedy 
in a ſtate of avowed imperfection. 
Mr. Cradock has done ſufficient 
juſtice to his original, and, as we 
are informed, received the thanks 
of Voltaire on the occaſion. | 

9. ZORAIDA, Trag. by W. 
Hodſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1780. This tragedy has no 
farther foundation in hiſtory than 
that Selim I. one of the Ottoman 
emperors, beſieged and ſubdued 
Cairo, and by that event reduced 
Egypt under his dominion. The 
reſt, as the author aſſerts, is inven- 
tion. The ſucceſs of this piece 
was but ſmall, it being only eight 
times repreſented. Annexed to it 
are ſome obſervations on Tragedy 
in general. 
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Written by ExeLIsH AUTHORS, 


BY 


A BSALON. Trag. by John 
4k. Watſon, afterwards biſhop 
of Wincheſter, -N. P. 
ABA. A Paſtoral Comedy, 
ated in Chriſt-Church Hall, Ox- 
ford, before King James I. in 
1605. In this dramatic piece, 
five men, almott naked, appearing 
on the ſtage as part of, the repre- 
ſentation, _ gave great offence, to 
the queen and maids of honor; 
while the king, whoſe delicacy 
was not eafily ſhocked at other 
times, concurred with the ladies, 
and availing bimſelf of this lucky 
circumſtance, peeviſhly expreſſed 
his wiſhes, to depart before the 
piece was half hnithed, for he had 
already fat four hours in the mora- 
ing and afternoon, with infinite 
ſatisfaction, to hear ſyllogiſms in 
juriſprudence and theology. 
ARCHIPROPHET a, five Johannes 
Baptifia, a Latin Tragedy, writ- 
ten in 1547, by Nicholas Grimald, 
one of the firit ſtudents of Chriſt- 
Church, Oxford, which probably 
was acted in the reſectory there, 
It is dedicated to the dean, Dr. 
Richard Cox, and was printed at 
Cologne, I 948, 8vo. This play COv 
incided with his plan of a rhetori- 
cal lecture, 2 —— 8 
in the college, 


BETLI pW GR AMMATICALE, C. 
Acted before Queen Elizabeth, 
Sunday the zath of September, 
1592, The writer, who meations 
this repreſentazion, ſays it was 


% 


- 
« 
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he had ſet up 


DI 


but meanly performed, though 
moit graciouſly and with great 
patience © heard by her majeſty. 


See Peck's Defiderata Curiqſa, an- 
nexed to his Life of Oliver Crom 


voll, p- 21. 


CAN ER. Comedia, 9vo. 
1648. Thie is printed with Lola, 
i 41 


Stoicus J. apulans, and Paria. 
Caro. Trag. tranſlated into 
Latin without the love ſcenes, 
Bo. 1704s rr „„ 
_ Curornitus, Comadia, 4to. 
1650. 3 7 4 Ci tf 'v z 
CoRNWELIANUM DOA UN. 
Comedia lepidiſſima optimorum 
jodieiis approbata, 8d. 1639. 
This play I have not ſeen. It is 
entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners* Company, March 30, 


D190, | A Latin Tragedy, act- 


ed before Qgeen Elizabeth in the 


magnificett chapel of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, when ſhe ho- 
noured that univerfiry with a vifit 
in 1564. Mr. Warton, in his 
Hiftory ' of Engliſh Pettry, vol. II. 


p. 383, deſcribes jt as a perform. 


ance in Engliſh, but, he is miſ- 
taken. It appears from a Latin 
account of her majeſty's reception, 
&c. at Cambridge, written b. 


Nichalas Robinſon, afterwards. 


biſhop of Bangor, that Dido was 
compoſed by one of the fellow) 
of King's College. See MSS. 


Baker, 7937, p. 203. The author 
E | "of 
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of this opus wenu//ium et clegans, 
for ſo it is ſtyled, we may - 
poſe to have been John Ritwife, 
who was elected fellow of mov, 
in 1507; and acccording to A 
ood, made 
« Dido out of Virgil, and acted 
« the ſame wi 105 oe eee, of his 
6 ſchool ¶ St. of which he 
« was appointed maſter in 1522] 
& before Cardinal Wolſey, ih 
« great applauſe.“ What wil 
ſerve to countenance this ſuppo- 
fition, is, that the members of the 
college already mentioned, have 
been ever famous for their clafical 
attachments, and the . of 


hen latin1 


107. 
dy preſe 
e ee 


— the ſcholars of chat be and 


St. John's College, before Al- 
Ws de Alaſco, pol Prince 
Palatine, in 1583. _ Whether this 
2 was compoſed i1 in Engliſh or 


tin, is uncertain. . It cannot be 


4 of Nath and Marloe, be- 
cauſe that piece affords. no. room 
fot the icenery defcribed as follows 

be Chron AI. CT io 


ee the queene's i 
de (with Eneas narration of t 


40 deſtruction of Troie) was livelie 


=. 


di the tempeſt wherein 


deſcribed in a marchpaine pat- 
4 terne; there was alſo a .goodlie * 
ght of hunters with full crie 

LL of: a kennel of hounds, Mercurie 
«6 and Iris deſcending and aſcend- 
ing from and to an e place, 
t hailed 

ſmall confects, rained roſewater, 
* and fnew an artificiall kind of 


: or ſnow, all ſtrange, marvellous, 
and abundant.” 
- "the fame play that was acted be- 


It was hardly 


Fore Qveen ” Elizabech at Cam- 
bridge in 1564, as Oxford' could 
have furniſhed poets enough with- 
out 3 indebted to a rival uni- 
verſity on ſoch 2 public oc- 
eib. 


* -+ 4 ; 


-— , 


e trapedy of 


and dedicated to 178 Henry 


Angliæ, &c. 8 1630. 


1 G 
E. 
11.14. Com. by Mr. ee 


t. John's College, Cambridge; 
—_ before King James I. March 


5 { 1614, at Trinity College Hall. 
ot | 


pr inted. 


Fx Aus HoN ESTA. Comœdia 
Cantabrigiz olim acta. Avthore 
MagiſtroStubbe, Collegil Tcihiratis 

cio, 8vo. 1632. It was entered 
on the . books of the Stationers? 
Company 1 0, 3 45 


„Hide the. Cem "wn Wk. 
Wilde ; ſeveral times aal, dut 
pot print. * 

EZEKIAH, a Tragedy (whe- 
ther in Engliſh of Latin, is un- 
known), was performed in King's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, 'be- 
fore Queen, Elizabeth, in the year 
1564, together with two other 

ramatic pieces, This magnificent 
Gothic building was liphred by 
the royal guar s, during the tine 
of exhibition, each of them bear- 
ing a ſtaff· torch in his had. See 
* De eh Car. * fy Num. 


xv. 


e FA 76 This 18 
taken from the eleventh chapter 
of the book of Judges, and was 
written both in Latin and Greek, 
VIII. 
about the year 1545, by 2 vety 

ave and Jearked” givine,- John 
Sure pherſon, one of the firſt 
Elos of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, afterwards maſter, 
dean of Norwich, and biſhop of 
Chicheſter. It was probably com- 
1 as a Chriſtmas play r the 

e ſociety.” 

Ic6noRamys. Comcadia coram 
Regia Majeſtate Jacobi, —_ 
This 


play 
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play was written by George Rug- 


gles, of Clare Hall, Cambridge; 
and was acted before King James 1. 
Thurſday, the 8th of March, 1614, 
in Trinity College Hall. The 
names of the original actors are 
fe in the Supplement to 
Mr. Granger's Biographical Hiſtory 


of Eugland, p. 146. See Dodſleys 


Collection Old Plays, edit. 1780. 


LazrRINTRHUS. A Latin Co- 
medy; was entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company July 17, 


1635. | 


LotLA. Com. 8vo. 1648. This 


play may be aſeribed to Dr. Lacket, 
and by the prologues appears to 
have been acted firſt Feb. 28, 
1622, and afterwards before Kipg 
James I. March 12, 1622. It was 
' a univerſity play; but whether it 
was performed at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, is not certain, 


os M 15 
Manx cus Geminus. A Latin 
Comedy; acted in Chriſt-Church 
Hall, Oxford, before Queen Eliza - 
beth in 1556. See Peſhall's Haſfory 
of Oxford, p. 226. | 
<6 MELANTHE. Fabula paſto- 
„ ralis acta, cum Jacobus ag, 58 
© Brit, Franc. & Hiberniæ Rex 


+ Cantabrigiam ſuam nuper in- 


t viſerat, ibidemque muſarum at- 
% que animi gratia dies quinque 
„ commoraretur. Egerunt Alumni 


« Coll. San, et individuæ Trini- 


„ ratis Cantabrigiz, 410. 1615.” 
This play written by Mr. Brookes, 
of Trinity College, was acted be- 


fore King James I. Friday, the 1oth. 


of March, 1614, A perſon who 


was preſent ſays it was excellently 
written, and as well ated, which 
gave great contentment as well to 


- 


the king as to the reſt. 


PA 
MELEAGERe A Tragedy in 


Latin, by William Gager; acted 


at Chriſt- Church, before Lord Lei- 
ceſter, Sir Philip Sidney, — other 
diſtinguiſhed- perſons, in 1581, 
40. 1592. WOE 
oc: 8 

NAuFRAGIUuN JOCULARE. 
Comcedia : Publice coram Acade- 
micis acta, in Collegio S. S. et 
individuæ Trinitatis, 4to. Nonas 
Feb. An. Dom. 1638. Authore 
Abrahamo Cowley, 12mo. 1638. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that this 
comedy is written without atten 
tion to the ancient models; for it 
18 not looſe verſe, but mere proſe. 
It was printed, with a dedication 
in verſe to Dr. Comber, maſter of 
the college; but having neither 


the facility of a popular, nor the 


accuracy of a learned work, it 
ſeems to be now univerſally neg- 


lected. | | 
„Nexo. Tragadia Nova, 


© Matthæo Gwinne, Med. Doct. 
„Collegii Divi Joannis Præcur- 


„ ſoris, apud Oxonienſes Socio. 
« Collecta e Taciio, Suetonio, 
“% Dione, Seneca, 4to. 1603.“ 


2 
PaMMACHIUs. This Latin Co- 
medy was acted at Chriſt's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, in 1544, and 
was laid before the privy council 
by Biſhop Gardiner, chancellor of 
the univerſity, as a dangerous 


libel, containing many offenſive 


reflections on the papiſtic cere · 
monies yet unaboliſhed. 05 

This mode of attack (as Mr. 
Warton obſerves) was ſeldom re- 
turned by the oppoſite party. The 


catholic worſhip, founded on ſen- 


ſible repretentations, afforded a 
much better hold for ridicule, 
than the religion of ſome of the 


ſects of the reformers, which _ 
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YA 
of a more dm ple and ſpiritual na- 
ture. But this is ſaid of the infancy 
of the ſtage. In the next century, 


fanaticiſm was brought on the 
\ Engliſh theatre with great ſucceſs, 


when poliſhed manners had intro- 


duced humour into comedy, and 

character had taken place of 

ſipectacle. There are, however, 

two Engliſh Interludes, one in the 

"reign of Henry VIII, called Every 

Man; the other of that of Edward 

| VI, called Lay Juventus, written 
l by R. Weever! the former defepds, 
and the latter attacks the ee 


of Rome. | 
De ParAru. Tragedy. by 
Nicholas Udall, matter of Eton 
about the year 1540; written pro- 
bably to be acted by his ſcholars. 


PA RIA; acted coram ſereniſſ. 


1648. 

PRpaxrius. Comedy in La- 
tin; was entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company Feb. g, 
1630. 

PrRoGnt. A Latin Tragedy; 

* acted in the m gnificent hall at 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford, before 


WL - - Queen Elizabeth, i in the year 1566. 

— 11 * 2 L Ss Peſhall's I ifiory of Box: anda 
* "of p- of 1 3 8 

| j & DN. 0 | e 


N 


K. Braithwaite, 8 vo. 166 5. 
Rich AR DUS TExrrus. 


bridge, 1586. This is among the 


Maſcum, Ne 6926, and contains 
S oy curious ſtage-directions like 
8 the ollowin 


"66 agayne, letr ſouldiours runne 

1 ſtom the fielde over the ſage on 
e zt:er an another, flinginge of 

[their harneys, and at length 
jome come haltinge as wounded.” 


6 


E 4 


= ewido. Tragi- Cont: 2 
3 
tin Tragedy, by Henty Lacy, + 
Fellow of Trinity College, Em- | 


” Harleian MSS. in The Britiſh 


46 ſenariis, 4to. 1607.? 


v k 
Another copy of the ſame piece, 
n. Richardus Tertius, Trage - 


dia, in tres activnes diviſa, is to be 
found likewiſe in the rome f 
*ColloUlogs Ne; 2412. 


RIvAaLE SA. A Comedy in Ma- 

tin, by William: Gager, preſented 
in Chriit Church Hail, Oxford, 
by ſome of the ſcholars. of that 
ſociety, and of St. John's College, 
before Albertus de Alaſco, a Poliſh 
Prince Palatine, in „ dee 
Peck's De/iderata Curio/a, annexed 
to his Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
. 21. | 

: ROXAN A. Trageedia; a plagi- 
arii unguibus vindicata, aucta 


& agnita ab Authore Gulielmo 


Alabaſtro, 12 mo. 16 gre See vol. I. 


25 ” - + 4s 


Rege Curolo, Authore Tho. Vin- 
cent, Trin. Colleg. Socio, 8vo. 


Stuite Obiun. Comedia 
Cantabridgiz publice Academi- 
eis recitata in Collegio Reginali 
ab ejuſdem Collegii juventute, 
Autore P. Hauſted, 12 mo. 1633. 
SIMO, Corneedia, 4to. 1652. 
SPURIUS, Coni. by Nera Hey- 
Ha, 1616. N. PF. 
STOICUS * Olim 
Cantabrigiz, actus in. Collegio 8. 
Johannis Evangeliſtæ. Ab ejuſdem 
c ge E Pad gvo. 1648, 


| . rk by Peter 


Heylin, 1618. N. F. 
cc aer tos Annus 
© Recurrens Oxonii: 29 Auguſti, 


* Anno 160:. coram - Jacobo 
Rege, Henrico Principe, Pro- 
„ ceribus, Joannienübus in 


Scena eee ab uno ſcriptus, 
Aer thy like noyſe made 


Tragicis 
This was 
written by Dr. Matthew Gwinve, 
and was - acted. with great ap- 
Plau! A 


% Phraſi Comica prope 


Vrrrun pus, 


V E 


VzxTuUMNUS. This dramatic 

piece was exhibited in Chriſt- 
Church Hall, Oxford, before King 
James I. in 1605; but although 
learnedly penned in Latin, and by 
a Doctor of Divinity, could not 
keep the king awake, who was 
wearied in conſequence of . having 
executed the office of moderator 
all that day at the diſputations in 


15423 ] 


UL 


St. Mary's Church. This ſeems 


to have been a different perfor» 
mance from the former. 
Urrssks REDUx. A Tragedy 
in Latin, by William Wager; 
when or on what occaſion it was 
written and performed, is uncer- 
tain, It muſt have been acted, 
however, between 1 574 and 1590. 


— —2 ** 
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1 
fl a mg performances were 


not originally deſtgned to 
have been enumerated in the pre- 


ſent Catalogue; but, being ofa 


dramatic caſt, it was apprehended 
that the excluſion of them might 
be deemed a defect in the work. 
The preſent Editor has therefore 
endeavoured to obtain as complete 
a liſt of them as he was able. 
This ſpecies of the drama was in- 
troduced into England by Mr. 
Handel, and carried on during 
his life with great ſucceſs. 
was borrowed from the concert 
ſpirituel of our volatile neighbours 
on the continent, but conducted 
in a manner more agreeable to the 


native gravity and ſolidity of this 


nation. It has been ſuggeſted, 
that action and geſticulation ac- 
commodated to ſituation and ſen- 
timents, joined with dreſſes con- 


formable to the characters re- 


preſented, would render the repre- 
ſentations more expreſſive and per- 
fect, and conſequently the enter- 
tainment much more rational and 
improving. How far ſuch an 
innovation might with propriety 
be admitted, we can only con- 
jecture. The faſhion about Ora- 
torios ſeems much on the decline, 
and it may require the genius of 
another Handel to reſtore them to 
their formęr credit and reputa- 
tion. d 


 Acis AND GALATEA. See 
This was originally ſet to 


2. 
matic by Mr. Handel, for the duke 


It 


CU 
of Chandos, about the year 1737. 
ALEXANDER BALus. Orat. 
by Dr. Morell, ſet to muſic by 
Handel; acted at Covent- Garden 
1748. . 

ALEXANDER's F EAST. Orat. 
ſer to muſic by Handel; acted at 
Covent-Garden 1736. This ex- 
cellent Ode had formerly been al- 
tered for muſic,by Mr, Hughes. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. Orat, 
ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, and 
acted at Drury-Lane about 1761, 
4to. This is taken from Mallet's 
Play of Aifred. 

ALLEGRO ED II. PENSEROSO. 
Orat. taken fiom Milton; ſet by 
Mr. Handel, acted 1739. 

ATHALIAH, Orat, ſet by Mr, 
Handel; and performed at Oxford 
at the time of the Public Act in July 
1733. The words by Mr. Hum- 
phreys, 4to. 1733. 


| B | 
BELsHAZZAR. Orat. ſet by 
Mr. Handel, 4to. 1745. 
| O 6 
TRE CuRE or Saur. A Sa- 


cred Ode, by Dr. Brown, 4to. 
1764. This piece was originally 
compoſed by the author himſelf, 


by ſelecting different parts of Mr. 


Handel's Works, and adapting 


them to his own performance. 


In this ſtate it was firſt ated at 
Drury-Lane with ſmall ſucceſs. 
It was afterwards-new ſet (1767) 
by Dr. Arnold, and performed at 
the Hay- Market. 

; | D 


DA 


'Pavid's LAMENTATION. 


Orat. by John Lockman; per- 
formed at Covent-Garden, 4to. 
1740. ; 
DEBOR AH, 
phreys; ſet by Mr. Handel, 1732. 


E 
Es HER. Orat. by Mr. Hum- 
phreys; ſet by Mr. Handel, per- 
formed at the Hay-Market, 4to. 
1732. It had been originally 
compoſed for the duke of Chan- 
dos, and performed at Cannons. 


F 


Txt Fox ck or Tauru. Orat. 


by Dr. John Hoadly ; ſet by Dr. 
Greene, 8vo. 1764. 


H 
Hannan. Orat. by Chriſtop. 
Smart; ſet by Mr. Woryan, and 
performed at the Hay-Market, 


4t0. I 704. 


JerHTHA. Orat. by Dr. John 
Hoadly ; ſet by Dr. Greene, 8vo. 
1737. | 
, f Sn A. Orat. by Dr. Morell; 

ſet by Mr. Handel, performed at 
Covent-Garden, 4to. 1751. 
ing the compoſition of this Orato- 
rio, Mr. Handel became blind. 

JosEPH AND HIs BRETHREN, 
Orat. by Mr. James Miller; ſet 
by Mr. Handel, and performed at 
Covent-Garden, 410. 1744+ 

Josua, Orat. ſet by Mr. 
Handel, performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4t0. 1748. 

ISRAEL IN BABYLON. Orat. 
ſet by Mr. Handel, perſormed at 
Covent-Garden, to, 


ISRAEL IN, Kg rr. Orat. 


ſet by Mr. Handel, performed at 

Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 4to. 1740. 

Jvpas Maccantvs. Orat. by 

Dr. Morell; ſet by Mr. Handel, 

performed at Covent- Garden, 4t9, 
FE” | | 


Orat. by Mr. Hum - 


Dur- 
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M E. 


1746. This Oratorio was written 
at the requeſt of Mr. Handel, and 
by the recommendation of Prince 
Frederick, The plan of it was 
deſigned as a compliment to the 
duke of Cumberland, upon his re- 
turning victorious from Scotland. 
The ſucceſs of it was very great, 
there being above 400/7. in the 
houſe on the zoth night of its re- 
preſentation. That incomparable 
Air, Wije- men flattering may de- 
ceive us; and the Chorus, Sion 
xowy her head fhall raiſe,” were the 
laſt Mr. Handel ever compoſed. 


They were deſigned for Belfbazzar ; 


but that not being performed, they 
were introduced in the preſent 
Oratorls.  _ 

Juviry. Orat. by William 
Huggins, eſq; ſet by William de 
Feſch, 8vo. 1733. This piece was 
performed with ſcenes and other 
decorations, but met with no ſucs 
ceſs. Prefixed to it is a plate by 
the: author's friend, Mr. Hogarth, 

Jubi. Orat. by Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe ; ſer by Dr. Arne, and per- 
formed at the Lock Hoſpital 
Chapel, Feb. 29, 1764, 4to. This 
piece was likewiſe again. revived, 
and performed at the Church of 
Stratford upon Avon, Sept. 6, 
1769, upon occaſion of the Jubilee 
in honour of the memory of Shak- 


 ſpeares 


M 

Manasses. Oratorio, 
MEess1av. Orat. ſet by Mr. 
Handel. The words ſelected by 
Mr. Jennens. This excellent Ora - 
torio was originally performed 
about the year 1741 ; but by ſome. 
unaccountable caprice in the 
public taſte, met with a very cold 
reception. The compaſer there- 
upon went over to Dublin, where it 
was honoured with univerſal ap- 
lauſe; and, on his return to Eng- 
land, it found all the approbation 
N 


: | * 

it was entitled to, and has ever 
fince been the favourite of the ad- 
mirers of this ſpecies of com- 


- 'NaBAL. Orat. by Dr. Morell; 
ſet by Mr. Smith to the muſic of 
ſome old genuine performances of 
Mr. Handel. It was performed a- 
Covent Garden, 4to. 1764. 

NEW Occasionar Oraro: 
110. Set by Mr. Handel, and per- 
formed at Covent-Garden, 4co. 
1746. . This was brought forward 


on occaſion of the victory gained 


at Culloden by the duke of Cum- 


OMNIPOTENCE. Oratorio, 4to. 
PARADISE LosT, Orat. by 


Benjamin Stillingfleet ; ſet by 
- Mr. Smith, and performed at 


Covent-Garden, 4to. 1760. The 


words of this piece were altered 
and adapted to the ſtage from 
Milton. 
Txt PRODIGAL Son, Orat. 
by Thomas Hull ; ſet by Dr. 
Arnold, and performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 


Rezzcca. Orat, ſet by Mr. 
Smith, and performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 1761. 

RuTHn. Orat. by Henry Brooke, 
eſq; printed in his Works, 8vo. 
PL. | 


SamPpsoNn, Orat. by Newburgh 
Hamilton; ſet by Mr. Handel, 
and performed at Covent-Garden, 
4to. 1742. | 

Saul. Orat. ſet by Mr. Handel, 
and performed at the Hay-Market, 
O. 1738. bi ' *. 
-+ SEMELE. Ofar. ſet by Mr. Han- 
del, and performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 1743. This is Con- 


4 
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4to. 


1 of | 
pore piece of the ſame name, 
omething altered, 72 

Sorou ov. Orat. ſet by Mr. 


Handel, and performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 1748. +7 


SOLOMON. Serenata, by Ed- 
ward Moore; ſet by Dr. Boyce, 


Sus ANNAH. Orat. ſet by Mr, 
Handel, and performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 1743. | 


8 & ; 
TugopokA. Orat. by Dr. 
Morell; ſet by Mr. Handel, and 
performed at Covent -Garden, 4to. 
1749. I am informed, that Mr. 
Handel valued this Oratorio more 
than any other performance of the 
ſame kind. Being once aſked, 
whether he did not conſider the 
grand chorus in The Meſfah as his 
maſterpiece; no, ſays he, I 
te think the chorus at the end of 


„„the ſecond part in Theodora far 


© beyond it,” He /aw the lovely 
Youth, Sc.“ The following anec- 
dote is given from undoubted au- 
thority, The ſecond repreſenta - 
tion of this piece was very thinl 

attended, though the Princeſs 
Amelia was preſent. A gentle 
man, who was on intimate terms 
of friendſhip with Mr. Handel, 
imagining it to be a loſing night, 
was willing to avoid ſpeaking to 
him that evening; but he ob- 
ſerving him at ſome diſtance, went 
up to him and ſaid, Will you 
be here next Friday night?” 
T. will play it zo you, He was 
anſwered, that a perſon of note 
from the city had undertaken to 
engage for all the boxes, if it was 
repreſented again. He is a fool, 


„ replied Handel, the Jews will not 


come to it (as to Judas Macca- 
« zeus), becauſe it is a Chriſtian 
« ſtory; and the ladies will not 


come, becauſe it is a virtuous 
6c 7 | | 13 5 
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Tat Triumph oF TIME AND 
TrxuTH. Orat. by Dr. Morell; 
ſet. by Mr. Handel, and perform- 
ed at Covent-Garden, to. 1757. 
The words of this piece were en- 
tirely adapted to the muſic of // 
Trionfo del Tempo, compoſed at 
Rome about 1707. 

Tre TriumMPn . or TRUTH. 


Orat, by George Jefferys, eſq; 


printed in his Works, 4to. 1754. 
no 


Z1mRI. An Oratorio, perform- 
ed at Covent-Garden, and fer by 
Mr. Stanley, 4to. 1760. This 
piece, though anonymous, was 
written by Dr. Hawkeſworth. 
Yet, like moſt of the pieces com- 

fed for the ſake of muſic, ſound 

as been too much conſidered 
in it to give ſcope for very 
ſtrong teſtimonials of that genius 
which the author has ſhewn in 
many of his other writings. Nor 


[41] 


from every human, or at leaſt 


Z 1 


can I indeed greatly approve of 
the choice of the ſubject. For 
although it is borrowed from the 
ſacred writings, and that hiſtori · 
cal fact is ſufficient to authorize 
the cataſtrophe, yet the circum- 
ſtances of a father, {Zuran) and 
he a prince, a. chief of a power- 


ful people, urging his daughter 


to proſtitution, the daughter glo- 
rying in that proſtitution, not 
from affection to her lover, but 
for the deſtruction of a nation at 
variance with her own, together 
with the concluſion of the whole 
infamous bargain. in the tranſ- 
fixion of them both in the very 
act of tranſport, ſeems to me to 
have ſomewhat too groſs to ſuit 
a drama-intended to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of religion, and deſtined to 
be repreſentcd in a time of morti- 
fication, penance and abſtinence 

cor · 
poreal deſire. | 1361 
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THE SECOND VOLUME. 


O00 HE *> 
I BRADATES AND PANTHEA, 


Trag. Aﬀted by the ſcholars 
. of St. Paul's ſchool in 1770. Nat 


R | 
Tu AGREEABLE SURPRIZE. 
Farce, by J. Keefe, Acted at the 
Hay-Market, 1781. Not printed. 
This was the ſecond little piece pro- 
duced by the ſame author in one 
ſeaſon. It is much inferior to his 
former performances, and highly 


exceptionable for the indecency 


of ſome parts of it, The charac- 
ter of Lingo, however, was repre- 
ſented by Mr. Edwin with fo much 
real humour, that the audience 
forgot the abſurdity both of the 
fable itſelf, and the conduct of it. 

AcRIyPina. Trag. in rhime, 
by John Lord Hervey. Not print- 
ed. This performance ſtill re- 
mains unpubliſhed in the poſſeſſion 
of the Briſtol family. See Wal- 
pole's Anecdotes, vol. II. p. 149. 

ALcssTIs. Trag. tranſlated 
from Euripides, by R. Potter, 
4to. 1781. 

ALExXAS, or, The Chafte Gal- 
fant, by Philip Maſſinger. By 
this title Maſſinger's Baſbful Lo- 
wer ſeems ſometimes to have been 
called. 

ALL ur Ar STOCKWELL, or, 


. The Ghoſi no Comurer, Interlude. 


ARted at Drury-Lane, at a benefit, 
1772. Not printed. 
Tu Aupi6vous Loves, F. 


| 


B E 


by Miſs Sheridan. ARed at Crow- | 


Street, 1791. Not printed. 
ANrieoRNE. Trag. tranſlated 
from Sophocles, by George Adams, 


gro. 1729. 


ANTIGONE, Trag. tranſlated 
from Sophocles, by T. Franklin, 


40. 17 59. | 
AzTHUR. Trag. See The M, 
Jortunes of Arthur, 


B 

Trz BAcchx. Trag. tranſ. 

lated from Euripides, by R. Pot- 
VV 

BarNABY BRITTLE, Farce, 

Acted at Covent-Garden, 1781. 


This worthleſs piece is taken from 


the George Dandin, of Moliere; 
and was acted for Mr. Quick's be; 
nefit. . 

ThE Baron Kixkvervan- 
KOTSDORSPRAKENGATCHDERN. 
Muſical Com. by Miles Peter An- 
drews. Acted at the Hay-Market, 
8vo. 1781. This piece was taken 
from a Novel, written by Lady 
Craven. It was performed only 
once, though twice afterwards it 
was attempted to be forced on the 
publick, | 

BEAUTY AND GOOD PRoOPER- © 
Tits of WouEN. See The Craft 
of Rhetorick. 

Tue BELLES STRATAGEM, C. 
Acted by his Majeſty's ſervants, 
8vo. 1781, This deſpicable per- 

formance 


formance is only thekifoned to 


prevent the reader from being im- 


poſed upon by it. Whoever pur- 
eule, 25 Mrs. Cowtey's play of 
the ſame name, will find they 
have been grolsly defrauded of 
their money. 
Fuse Boro Bzavenanys. An 
ancient play, probably not now 
extant; but mentioved in The 
Knight of the Burning Peſtk, 1613. 
| See alfo Dod fley's' Collefion of Old 
Plays, edit. 1780, vol. X. p. 172. 
TE BRITISH STAGE, or, The 


Eaploits 6 15 Harlequin,” Farce, 8 vo. 
8 h 


1 os e title-paye of this piece 
dgelbres it to have been performed 
by a company of wonderful come- 
dians at both theatres with uni- 
verſal applauſe, and that it was 
deſigned as an after-entertainment 
for - the audiences of Harlequin 
Doctor Payſtus and 7 De Necromancer. 


C 

CaRx DEN I. See The Hiſtory of 
Cardenis, © This play was ated at 
| Court! in the year 1613. | 

CasTaRa, or, Cruelty without 
Tf A Play, entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company 
Nov. 29, 1653; but probably ne- 
ver printed. i 

Carr Cxar. Interlude. Acted 
Fe Covent-Garden, 1781, for a 
benefit; but not printed. 

CuRISTIANET TA. A Play, by 
Richard Brome; entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company 
Auguſt 4; 1640; but probably not 
Printed. 

Tun Cirr gart un A 
Play probably never printed. It 
was amongſt thoſe deſtroyed by 
Mr. Warburton's ſervant. | 
„ Tax + ConetrreDd Duxg. A 
Play, that formerly belonged to 
the Cockpit Theatre. It is, how- 
ever, probably no other than 70% 
Noble Gentleman of ben and 
Fletcher. . 
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ru 
Tut Coxcerrs, A Play; en 


tered on the books of the Saane | 


ers? Company,” by R. Marriot, 
Nov. 29, 165 33 but probably not 
printed. 

Tre Coitverrey Cosa rte 
zA v. The firſt Part of Dekker“ 
Hongſt Whore was originally print« 
ed under this title, but in what 
year is uncertain, the only copy 
I have-ſeen wanting the eue 
I ſuſpect, however, that it was 
printed in 1605. 


CoRNnELIA. See Fe the 


Great. 

Tu CounTXYMAN, A Play ; 

entered on the books of the Stati- 
oners* Company, Sept. 9, 1653's 
bur probably nor printed. 
Tux Coxcomss. A Farce, by 
Francis Gentleman. ” AQed at the 
Hay-Market, 177 1. Not printed. 
This was an alteration of part of 
Ben Jonſon's Epicæne, and was 
performed only eng . at a 
benefit. 

Tus CAE or Szeus Tri. 
An Interlude, mentioned in the 
manuſeript Tragedy of Sir 3 


More, (MSS, Harl. 7368. ); but 


probably never printed. 
Curyip Ax D PSYCHE.” A Play, 


by Thomas Heywood. —_ 


printed. See his Dialogues and 
TN p. 238, edit. 1637. 
TAE Cyprian CONQUEROR, 
or, Faithl:s Rclict. A Play, now 
in The Britiſh  ' Muſeu, "NEG. 
loan, 3709. xxii an 133 
D 
Din or, Eifng bots 
Interlude, by Charles Stuart. 


Acted at the Hay-Market, 1781; 


for the benefit of Mr. Banviſter, 
Auguſt 29, 1781. 
Dan xvus. Interlude. See Kin, Ing 


Daryws. | 


TRE Drab Arn. A Farce, 


by John Keefe, Acted at the Hay- 


Market, 1781, Not printed. The 
ahilities 
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abilities of this writer are admira- 
bly calculated for the ſpecies of 
entertainment which he has hi- 
therto attempted. The flight 
e e e eee which he has 

uced are ſtrongly marked; 
—— ing thou 1 
within the limits of poſſibility, and 
the humour, though not of the 
moſt delicate ſort, yet ſtill re- 
ſtrained by the rules of decency. 
The preſent performance was ex- 


cellently acted, but not ſo ge- 


nerally approved as The San-in- 
Law. ' 3 : 


-- DEmETRIUS-AND MarsINA, 
or, The Imperial Inpgfter and uns 


bappy Heroie,- Trag. formerly in 
the poſſeſſion of Jobn Warburton, 
elq;-and fold by auction among his 
books and M8. about the year 
1759. This play has not been 
printed. aw age 
TE DESTRUCTION OF JERVU= 
$ALEM 3 by Thomas Legge. This 
Piece, which was written in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, is men- 


* 0 
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tioned in Kirkman's Catalogue, 


1661. Probably it was in MS. 
and he had then thoughts of 


putting it io the preſs ; but, I be- 


lieve, it was never printed. 


Diss TIRATION. Com. by Miles 8 


Peter  Avdrews., Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1781. This play is 
borrowed from Garrick's Bon Von, 
and ſeveral other pieces. The 


reception it met with did great 


credit to the good nature of the 
audiences before which it was re- 
preſented, | | 


. Eenvo ANU NARCISSVUS. 
Dramatic Paſtoral, of three acts, 
by Richard Graves, 8vo. 1780. 
This piece was printed in the 
ſecond volume of Kupbroſine, or, 
 Amuſenterts un the Road of Life, 


It was never acted, nor even. ſet io 


muylic,- 


* 
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Tak ExECTION. Entertain 
ment, of two acts, by Richard 
Cumberland. Not printed; but 
privately performed at Mr. Han- 
bury's, Kelmarſh, Northampton- 


ſhire, in 1774. . 
ENxGLAND's Joy. A Play, 

acted at the Swan, but probably 
never printed, See Dodſley's Col. 
lection of Old Plays, vols X. p. 172, 
vol. XII. p. 425. edit. 1780. 

A Morte in Ryme contayning an 
ENnTERLUvE, OF Mvxpks, wir- 
neſſing the Man's Fall from God and 
Cbriſt. Set forth by H. N. (Henry 
Nicholas), and by him newly 
peruſed and amended. Tranſlated 
out of baſe Almayne into Engliſh, 
No date, but printed in 1574. 
The honorable EnTERTALN» 
MENT, given to the Queene's 
Majeſtie, in progreſſe at Elvetham, 
in Hampſhire, by the right ho- 
norable the Earl of Hertford, 4to. 
1591. 9% | 
TE EXCISEMAN... Farce, by 
— Knap. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1780. Not printed. A 
very contemptible performance, 
which met with its juſt fate on the 
firſt night's exhibition. 


1 F . | | | | 
Tuk Fapit, Anantient Drama, 


o 


: 


performed before. the year 1580. 


See Stephen Goſſon's Schoo! of Abuje, 


BAD i) ATT 
Tax Fairy Queen. A Play, 


in the liſt of thoſe dejtroyed...by 


Mr, Warburton's ſervant. It was 
probably not printed. = 
TE Fainy TALE, A dra- 


matic Performance, by George 
Colman, Acted at Drury-Lane, 
840.1704. On the ill ſucceſs of the 
Miaſummer s Night Dream, altered 
by this gentleman, the above 
Drama was taken from it, and 


performed with great applauſe. 


Tus FATHER'S OWN So. 


Play, formerly in the poſleſſion Fo 


09 92. 


1 


the company performing at the 


Cockpit Theatre. See Malone's 
Supplement to u | vol. : 


LORIMENE. 
ſented by the Queen's command- 
ment before the King at Whate- 
hall, 4to. 1635. \ 

Tax FL IG Voice. A Play, 
by Ralph Wood. One of thoſe 
deſtroyed by Mr. ITE 8 
ſervant. 


Tux Fox rirupz or Jupirn. 
Trag. by Ralph Radcliff, Not 


printed. 


FRIENDSHIP OF Trrus AND 


Gxstrrus. Com. by the ſame 


author. Not ee 


*+ "FI 5 


Tm Senta; A play, men- 
tioned by James Shirley, in his 


Poems; but probably never print- 


ed. 

The true Hiſtorie of Gzorce 
GRANDERBURYE, as played by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Oxen- 
forde's ſervants, Not printed. 
(See Mr. Malone's - Supplement to 
Shakfpeare, vol. I. p. 78.) 

TuE GREAT Max. Trag. 
Anonymous, One of thoſe de- 
ſtroyed by Mr, Warburton” s ſer- 
vant. 

Guisk. A Play with this title 
is mentioned in Kirkman's Cata- 
logue, 1661. It was probably 


written by Henry Shirley, See 
* * p. . 5 


H 


Tur Heraciine, Tragedy, - 


tranſlated from Euripides, by R. 
Potter, 4to. 178m. 


HercuLEs, Trag. tranſlated 


From Euripides, by R. Potter, 4to. 
1787. 


"Henzy IV, An Old Play, in 


which was introduced the depoſing 
of ming Richard II. This piece 


| Paſtoral, pre- 
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L O 
was prior to Shakſpeares e 


Henry IV. It was Apr at 


7.5 Effex's Houſe the night be- 
fore his inſurrection, and was 
even then conſidered as an ancient 
Drama. See The Supplement to 
Shakſpeare, vol. I. p. 381. 

Hirrolrrus. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Euripides, by R. Pot - 
ter, 4to. 1781. 

Hit THE NAITE O'THE HEAD. 
An Interlude, not noticed in any 
Catalogue ancient or modern, . 
but mentioned in the Tragedy of 
Sir Thomas More, Ms. Harl. N? 


7.368, 
I 


. IntexLUDE CONCERNING THR 
Laws or NaTURE. See The 
Three Latus of Nature, poſt, | | 
INTERLUDE OF NATURE. See 
Nature, poſt. 
'InTERLUDE or THE. . Four 
EugMENTS: See A new Interlude 


and a merry, Sc. p. 250. 


lon. Trag. tranſlated from 
Euripides, by R. Potter, 4to. 
3717. 

Jos Ern. * piece with this 
title is mentioned in all the Ca- 
talogues. It is Goldimitk's So- 


pbompaneàs. 


KENSINGTON Sanum or, 
The Walking Jockey, Interlude, by 
1——:obb. Acted at the Hay- 
Market, 1781. N. P. This was 
ated for Mr. Wilſon's n 
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Lanxive's Fes rivals. Of 
this piece I can give no account. 
It is in none of the Catalogues; 
but I am aſſured that it exiſts. 
Love IN DrsculsE. Opera, 
by Henry Lucas. Acted at Dub- 
lin about the year 1776 but 1 
am uncertain whether REY or 
not. : 
Love | 


M A 
Lovg wrus find! ob Tux 
wav. Comic Opera, by Thomas 
Hull. Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1777. The Songs only printed. 
This piece was with difficulty drag- 
ged through nine nights. ft is no 
more than Mr. Murphy's School 
Jor Giardia with the addition of 
Tux MAN or THE Wonko. 
A Comedy, by Charles Macklin: 
Acted at Covent- Garden, 1781. 
Not printed. This play, whieh 
in reſpect to originality, forte of 
mind, and ee ſatire, 
may diſpute the palm with any 
dramatic piece that has appeared 
within the compaſs of half a cen- 
tufy, was received with the loudeſt 
acclamations 1n Ireland about ten 
years ago, under the title of He 
Erne born Scotchman, In London, 
however, 'an- official leave for its 
exhibition was repeatedly dented ; 
and our audiences are indebted 
for the pleaſure they have ſince 
derived from it; to the death of 
Mr. Capell, the late ſub - licenſer 
of the Theatres Royal. This 
ſerupulous petty place-man had 
long preferred what he conceived 
to bo the bias of a court, to the 


innocent gratification of the pub- 


lic. His fagacity on a former oc- 
caſion alſo, ſhould not be for- 
gotten, He once prohibited the 
rebearſal of an Opera, becauſe 
he thought the ſituation of Phar- 
naces too nearly reſembled that of 
the Young Pretender; nor, till a 
miniſter of ſtate interpoſed his 
authority, would our guardian 
eunuch of the ſtage indulge the 
lovers of muſic with this favourite 
entertainment. Peace to his aſhes! 
He has conſigned the care of his 
own works to the publiſher as well 
as oſtenſible author of Mr. Geo. 
H—ge's Letter to himſelf. Pro- 


f as TT 


M 


A' 


vident dulneſs could have dug no 
deepergraveforits literary remains. 

But to reſume our ſubject. We 
hope the reception lately affords 
ed to Mr. Macklin's Comedy, as 
well as to his vwn performance 


of the principal 


part in it, has 


gratified his warmeſt expectations. 


Before the conclu 


hon of his Epi- 


logue had reminded us how much 
our fathers were delighted by the 
efforts of his youth, we felt no 


weak propenfion 
labours of his 
of the World ind 


to reward the 
age. The Man 
eed, began it 


career during the laſt weeles o 
an expiring ſeaſon; yet are we 
confident that the length and 


vigour of its cou 


rſe are reſerved 


for the preſent winter. The actors, 


in general, were 


fortunate in the 


characters they attempted: bat if 
words proportioned to the exer- 
tions of Miſs Younge were at 
command, H ſhould receive more 


diſtin& applauſe: ' 


cc Her w 


orth demitnd A s it all, 


&« Pure and unmix'd on het the facred 
« drops ſhould fall.“ 9 


Her modes of pleaſing, diverſified 


reached their hig 


with endleſs variety, ſeem to have 


heſt point; and, 


on this occaſion, were invigorated 
by ardent zeal for the ſucceſs of 


our meritorious veteran. Her pro- 


feflional excellence therefore muſt 


be ſatisfied with 
knowledgement, 


only partial ac- 
as juſtice com- 


pels us to divide our praiſe be- 
tween the luſtre of her talents and 
the goodneſs of her heart. — Mr. 
Macklin, we ate ſare, will pardon 


us for blending 


our tribute to 


this lady's merit with his own 
commendation ; and, like the ve- 


nerable Tireſias 


reclining on a 


daughter, will gratefully confeſs 
how far he owes the ſtability of his 


piece to the ſup 
hand. 


port of a female 
A Mas quE, 


4 


MA 


_ Mazavty by N. Govell. 
One of thote deſtroyed by Mr. 
Warburton's ſervant. 

Mog A. Trag. ane 
Euripides, by R. „ 4to. 
i {:; | 

Tur 1 Knrenut, 
by Samuel Rowland. Entered on 
the Stationers* Books, Dec. 2, 
1616. Probably grounded on 7 he 
Hiftory of Don Quixote; a tranſla- 
tion of which work appeared in 
1612. 

Tus Wenn Dram. Sa- 
tire, by Francis Gentleman. àActed 
at Mancheſler. Not printed. 


Naruaxv rug Wisk. Philo- 
ſophical Drama, tranffated from 


NATURE. 


Henry Medwall, chapleyn to the right reverent Father in 
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many parts of Germany. 


40 tics, 
60 lietesl factions may, ſome time 


3 
the Geras E. Lefivg, 
late Librarian to the duke of 
Brunſwick, by R. E. Raſpe, 8vo. 
1781. The tranflator of this 


Drama ſays, that it was not writ- 
ten -for the tage, but was intend- 


ed as an antidote againlt that ran- 


cour of religious bi gotry, with 5 
which the Jews are ſti]! treated in 
He like- 
wiſe very humanely adds, it is 
© to be hoped that Nathan will 


e be ſuffered to counteract the 


* poifon which barbarous ages 
„have left in the minds of fana- 
and Shakſpeare and po- 


or other, ſtir up again and put 
into fermentation.” | 


A goodly intetlude of Natute, eotoyied by Mi fer 


309, 


Johan Merton, ſomtyme cardynall and mere of l 0. 


No date. 

5 8 The names of the Players. | 
Nature. -Wreth, I. ere | 
Man. .. Envy. Chaſtyte. 
Reſon. Sloutb. » Good Occupacyon. ' 

Senſualyte. Glotony. Shamefaſtnes. 
Innocencye. Humylyte. Mundus. g 
Worldly Affeccyon. Charyte. Pacyence. 
Bodyly Luit, Abſtyuenee. Pryde. 


Nit VE n' 5 Reyex TANCE, 
This piece is no Where meftiion- 
ed, except in the Catalogue an- 
nexed to The Carelsy3 3 
Com. 1656. | 

NoTturnGimpossIBis TO 
Love. Tragi-Com. by Robert 
Le Greene, This was one of the 
plays deftroyed by Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ſervant. | | | 


&,\ 


Goa AND RUr EA. Drama- 


tic — of a Tach sro. Nl 5 


Tük Ful Win 
Trag. tranflated from Euripides, 
by R. Potter, - 4t0« 1781. | 

VoL, II. 


PR E!. UDIO, by George 8 f 
man. Aged at the Hay-Market 

1781... Lhis trifle was produced 
W fo uſher to the publick the 


diſguſting repteſentation of The 
Beggar's Opera, with the characters 


reverſed. _. 
TRE PR ISONER” S OPEUA, with 
other entertainments, performed. 


at Sadler's Wells, 80 17 30 


TE Prxovo Wryves ParER 
Nos TER. A Play, entered on 
the Stationers' Books i 18-1 15599 


WW 

| Kixe Rienaxb THE Rzcons. 

Trag. altered from Shakſpeare, he 
Franci: Gentleman. Acte at Ba 


about the year 1754. "_ RE 
Tus 


*. 
5 


Ee 
Tur Rr pIicur os Gua ra x. 
Comic Zurletta, acted at the Hay- 
Market, 4to. 176. + 
Rr Furt, or, The Marriage 
MF. Interlude, by Charles Stuart. 
Acted at the Hay-Market, 1781, 
for the benefit of Mr. Wilſon. 


: 8 

Tux Scaoolz Mopar aro. 
Of this Play I can give no account; 
but it is in Mr. Garrick's Col- 
SEE ME, AND SEE ME NOT. 
This is the running title of Hans 


Beer Pot, 
_ SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND 
FIGHTY-ONE. Farce, acted at 


Covent-Garden, at a benefit, 1781 

Not printed. A 
The Life and Death of Maſter 
"SHORE and JANE SHORE his Wife, 
a5 it was lately ated by the Earle 
of Derbie his ſervants. Entered 
on the Stationers Books Aug. 28, 
1599. This Play is mentioned in 
ab Knight of the Burning Pill, 
and appears to. be the ſecond. part 


of Heywood's Edward the Fourth. 


Tux SiLvER TAN KAN D. Mu- 
ſical Farce, by Lady Craven. 
Aged at the Hay-Market, 1781. 
Not printed. With great dif- 
ficulty, and ſome management, this 
Piece was heard throughout on the 
firſt night. The natural tender- 
neſs with which an Evgliſh au- 
dience will always treat the work 
of a lady, could alone have pre- 
'ferved ſuch an infipid trifle from 
immediate condemnation. 

Tux SuyPLICANTs. Tragedy, 
tranſlated from Euripides, by 1 . 
Potter, 4to. 1781. 


Tun TurAr sk or EDuca- 
TION, tranſlated from the French 
of The Counteſt of Gengis, 4 vols. 
$ro. 1581. This Collection con- 
ber of finall dans. 

ps | | 


_ 1 


fAruttion of Youth, T 


TH 
tic pieces, Calculated for the in- 
hey are, 


ſays the editor, only moral 


«© treatiſes brought into action; 


% and it is hoped that young peo- 
© ple may ad leſſons in 8 
both entertaining and initructive. 
% Beſides, in playing theſe pieces, 
«© in learning them by heart, ſe- 
% yeral advantages may be found; 
© ſuch as, engraving excellent 
„principles upon their minds, 


* exerciſing their memories, form- 


„ ing their pronunciation, and 
giving them a graceſul pleaſing 
% manner.” It is but juſtice to 


add, that on this occaſion the edi- 


tor has faid no more than what the 
merit of the collection will amply 
juitify. The following is a lift of 
theſe petite dramas : : 

Vol. I, | BE 

1. Hagar in the Drjert. A Se- 


_ rious Dialogue. 


2. The Brauty and the Monffer. 
Com. in two acts. 
3. The Phials, Com. in one aQ. 
4. The Happy Mand. Com. in 
two acts. . c 
g. The Spoiled Child, Com. in 
two aQs, 
6. The Effects of Curiofity. Com. 
in two acts. | 
7. The Dangers of the World. © 
Com. in three acts. 
Vol. II. | 
1. The Blind Woman of Spa, 
Com. in one act. 
2. T be Dove, . 
act. : | 
3. Cecilia, or, The Sacrifice of 
Friendſbip. Com. in one act. 
4. The Generous Encmies, Com. 
in two acts. 8 | 
5. The Good Mother. 
three acts. | 
6. The Buſy Body, Com. in 
two acts. | 
1. The Children's Ball, or, The 
Ducl, Com. in two acts, | 
, < 2. Tle 


1 


Com. in one 


# 


1 


2. T he Traveller. 
z. Pathck. Com. in two acts. 
4. The Falſe Friends, Com. in two 
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Com. in mo 


2 A 


V 
Tus VESTAL, Tragedy, 
Henry Glapthorne. One © Wal 


deſtroyed by Mr. Warburton's 


ſervant. 


The Judge. Com. in three acts. 
I; IV. 


1. The Queen of the Roſe of Sa- 
lengy. Com. in two aQs. 
2. The Milliner, Com. in one act. 
3. be Linen-Draper. Com. in 
= acts. 
« The Bookſeller. Com. in one 


5 The Truly wiſe Man, Com 
in two acts. 

6. The Portrait, or, The Gene- 
rous Rivals, Com. in three acts. 

Tux Toy. This Play is men- 
fioned by James Shirley in his 
Poems, 8vo. 1646. It was never 
printed. 

Tu E Tor KISH MayonEr, 
AND HIREN THE FAIRE GREEK. 
A Play, by George Peele. Never 
publiſhed; See Mr. Malone's Sap- 
plement to the laſt edition of Shak- 
ſpeare, vol. I. p. 191. 


Ff 2 


W 
| Wno's D HAVE THOUGAT ir? 
Farce, by Cobb. Acied at Co- 


, vent-Garden, 1781. Not printed. 


This piece was performed at the 
benefit of Mr. Wilſon, and once. 
afterwards at the Hay-Market. 

A WoMAN WILL HAVE HER 
WIII. A Comedy, entered on 
the Stationers' Books, by W. 
White, Aug. 3, 1601. 

Tux WorLD. A Play, that 
formerly belonged to the Cock- 
pit Theatre.. See Supplement to 
1 laſt edit. vol. I. p- 39+ 


2 

Zar nina. Trag. by Facts 
Gentleman. Acted at Bath about 
1754. Not printed. This plece 
was on the ſame ſtory as Barba- 
rofſa, which it * in the, 


ve preſentaii ion. 
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Page. my 2. Adzanxnty 


SncrtFICE,] Oldys took his 


account of this piece from Chet- 


wood, who probably forged the 
title and date that he has affixed 


to it in The Britiſh Theatre, 


col. 1. AcLauka. This 

Play was firſt printed in fol. 1639. 

F. „8. col. 1. pod wk PARA- 

Kr 1722 ad 1732. 

9 26 col. Ls, Wp Fer 
1 1627. 

P NN AND 

ib 1. Play is to pre 


cede AN TONIO! 8 REVENGE. 


B 
P. 33. No 72. Tak BLOOD 


BanquET.] In addition to what 
has been already ſaid concerning 


this play, we may add, that it was, 


probably written by Robert Da- 


veypport, being enumerated with 


ſome other of his pieces in a liſt 
of Plays that formerly belonged 
to the Cockpit Theatre. The 
letters T. D. were perhaps print- 


ed by miſtake in the title-page in - 


ſtead of R. D. See Mr. Malone's 
Suppli ment to Sbaßſpeare, vol. J. 


P+ 352. 


A 

C 
. ho. Ne 3. CK SAR AND 
PomPEtyY, &c.] There was an- 


other edition, apparently an ear- 
lier, ne, without a date. There 


# #0 


; mo) Ci 
N 


was 100 a a very ancient = on 5 
ſubject, intituled, 75% HiYory af 
Ce/ar and  Pomfer, exhibited be- 
foreT 580. Sfe Goſſond School of 
Abuſe. 8 | 
Noe 56." Ne 7805 Cid xA's Con- 
Ha be? In a Pam tier, by 
Daniel Defoe, written about” wy 7, 
this play is aſcribed to Colle ey 
Cibber. whe ſpoke the Prologue. 
ee Bs 158. Tat* Con. 
RATE or Cayes.}' The date 
which Chetwood © affixed: to this 
piece (1282) was certafnly a for. 
gery, Kirkman mentions it as a 
Maſque, but it can ſcarcely be 
called a dramatic piece, being 
only the ſkeleton or argument of 
a very abſurd play with a fe- 
ſongs intermixed, and would chere- 
fore not be entitled ro a place in 
this work, were it not neceſſary 
to take notice of the errors of 
former Catalogues, The full title 
is as follows: PriNcers RHE. 
TORICUS, Or, IIA . Y® 
CoMBAT OF Cary; Drawn forth 
into arguments, general and ſpe- 
cial, In uſum Schole Maſonen- 
15, et in gratiam totius auditorii 
Mercurialis. Veni, vide London, 
Printed for H. R. at the three 
pigeons in Saint Paul's Church- 
ard, 668. 
6% N* 159... Tue Cou- 


| na 's Cowpi TION, ] A Pleaſant 


CAR called Common Conpi- 
* | TIONS, 


T10Ns. This FOR de which the 
copy before me wants both the 
firſt and concluding leaves) is to 
all appearance as ancient as Gam- 
mer Gurton, or any other comic 
piece in the Engliſh language. 
The originat entty of it on the 
books of the Stationers' Company, 
is perhaps earlier than any part of 
their records now remaining; and 

js it referred to on a fubſe- 
quent occaſion, as follows: Joly 
26, 1576. John Hunter enters 
6 N new and pleaſanr comedie. 
or plaie; after the "manner of 
4 Common Condycvons. ? The ſcene 
lies in Arabia. "The characters of 

the drama are—" 


-Unthr 2, Thieves ia. he ait 


8 Ws 5 guiſe of Tinkers. 


© Sedmond _ Knight, 
= Clarifia, bis Sitter.” 

Common Conditions. —a clown 

or buffoon. 

Galiarbus.—a Phrygian; father 
to Sedmond and Clariſa. 

Lamphedon, —— a Phrygian 
knight. | 

Nomides.— the Tai: 

Sabia,—a young Lady in love 
with him, and ſometimes paſſing 
under the name of Metre, 

- Mountagos.— father to Sabia. 
He ſeems deligned for a French-* 
man. \ ' 

Cardo! 8. Governor of che ile 
of Marofus. 4 _ 
Lomia.—a Naturall. Ws 

Leoſthenes.—a Knigbt, Mer ma- 
tex; * 

Pirates, Mariners, Matter, boat 
ſwain, Ship- boy, c. 

Between the acts of this piece 
there are no intervals, nor is there 
much connection between the dif- 
ferent couples of lovers, except 
ſach as is brought about by the 
good and ill offices of Conmon Con- 
ditions, who alitts the jnterelts of 


as 


6 
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only, becauſe in 


. _ it followed Mead's Combat of 


Lonn IHomas.]. 
firſt prialed in 1602, andi is ſaid 
in the title-page to, be writtea 
by W. S. 5 | 


DEBroR. 

this piece (1669) was One of 

Chetwood's forgeries, as appears 

clearly from the entry on the 

e Wen 1566. + rom 
. the 


C 83 


ſome, and perplexes. i of others, 
The preſent drama, however, ex - 
hibits perhaps the earlieſt exam 
ples of naval dialogue on tlie ſtage, 
as well as of the Engliſh lan- 
guage diſtorted. by foreign pro- 
nunciation. 

P. 67. No 204. Tus ce 


TION BETWEEN E LIBERALITIR- 


AND PronIcALlity .J. This 
piece, by a pallage e about the con- 
clufion of it, appears to have been, 
writfen in che 43d year of Queen 
Elizah-th's reign, conſequently. 
about the time of its publication. 
The ofiginal compiler of the pre- 
ſent work was deceived by Chet- 
wood, whom he has followed in aſ- 
ſerting that Liberalilie and P. od a- 
; a maſq ue of much moralitie, 
was printed in 1559. There is 
no ſuch maſque. The drama 


5 abovementioned is a comed , nor. 
has any edition but that of 1602 


been hitherto diſcovered. 


"Po 70; MP 232 Tux Cos ru 
Tanis Play Was at- 


WnBok E.] 
tribuſed by role to Rob. Mead 


Love and Friendſvip. See article 


B&tEwER. Appendix to vol. I. 


P. 72. No 2438, Faak Coux- 


TRY Giri. 1 In the tirle-page of - 
this piece ire only the letters T. 
E. which were probat ly inſerted, 
by the Bookſeller, Who knew the. 
* author” by the familiar r appellation 
of Tony Brewer. 


P. 75. Ne 381. S581 WE L L. 


I.. Tag Cxuer 
The date affixed to 


1 4 1 pe : : 
- 2 . I , « 


irkman' s Cata- 


1 3 3% 


his play, was 


o 


a — — — ! —˙—-A — — ww ” —— _ 


— — 


ö 
a 


— Rem om 
„ ar pn OC OO Ce 


g'5 


ths" ehe be Goaght bimaſetf wars * 
rahted to. call it a 4 Tragedy, the 
falſehood of which deſcription ad 
Nkewiſe is detected by the entry 
already mentioned. 1 | 
pears never te have ſcen this very 


rare piece, 


P. 78. Ne gog. Cvrip's 
WuixrIe ig.] It is highly pro- 


bable that the letters E. S. in the 
title-page of this play were in- 
tended for Edward Sharpham, 


£7 whoſe Comedy of The Flire was 


entered on the Stationers“ Books 


-oF Dipo.] I much queſtion whe- 
ther this piece was printed in 
1621. If it had appeared at that 


time, it would probably have 
deen mentioned, by either Kirk - 
man, Langbaine, or Gildon, none 


of whom have taken notice of it. 
Jacob Was the firit who gave the 
natle of it, and for the date we 
have. no authority, or, which is 
the fame thing, only that of 


E Go. No 88. Do QI. 
ork. ] Philips and Winitanley 


aſcribe this play to Robert Baron, 
without any foundation whatſo- 
ever, merely becauſe it happened 


in Kirkman's Catalogue to follow. 
Baron's play, called Ocorum Dona. 


For the ſame reaſon they have 


attributed to him The Prſtruction of 


N a play written before 


ed in 1570, becauſe that piece 
followed his AMLirza in the ſame 


P. 112. Ne 8. FAIR AND 
Fain WEAT RER.] Dele the ar- 
ücle, there being no ſuch play. 


11 
1 44 J 


\ 
* * oo 4 
fa, Wk = 


about the ſame time (1606), 


8 * 
£ - % 
= 1 
4 * 
4 * 1 7 * 
: 
1 


P. 113. Ne 18. Tut Farn Px - 
NITENT.] It appears. from an 
dvertiſement prefixed. to 70% 
Hondman, printed in 1719, that 
Mr. Rowe had reviſed all Maſ- 
finger's plays, and was preparing 
an edition of them for the preſs 
the very year he died. Perhaps, 
therefore, if his own dramas were 
accurately examined, he might be 
found. to have more obligations to 
that ancient Poet, # 
P. 125. Ne 127. Tux FLEIIk.] 
There is an Edition of this play 
in 1610. 3 

P. 126. Ne 139. A Fool an» 


HER MAIDENHEAD SOON PART 


P. 82. Ne 15. Tyz DATA 


ED.] This play was probably 
written. by Robert Davenport, be- 
ing enumerated with the reſt of 
his pieces in the Catalogue of 
dramatic pieces helonging to the 
Cockpit Theatre. 5 

P. 127. Ne 158. Fox Tux kE ro 
K N uw, &.] 1 ſuſpect this is the 
ſame play that bas been diſtin- 


guiſhed in the Catalogues by the 


title of Com uos's Conpitions. 
See an account of that piece ante. 

P. 134. N 184, FUT Gus 
AND LUCRELIL.] The date. 
1676 afhxed by Chetwood to this 
piece is undoubtedly a forgery. 
It is mentioned by Kirkman in 
his Catalogue 1661, and is pro- 
bably very ancient. It was, we 
may preſume, one of the ten dra- 
matic pieces that he ſays he had 
never fein, ſor he has not an- 


e - nexed any mark to it to aſceriain 
> was born. They have like- 
- wife made him the author of The. 
Marriage of Wit and Scicace, print- 


whether it is a tragedy, a comedy, 
or a maſque. RY SY 


* Þ, 144. Ns 7. Hans BEER b 
Por.] There can be no doubt 


concerning the author of this 


piece. D. Belchier's name is ſubs 

ſcribed to the Dedication. 
P. 147. Ne 40. TAE Hxc- 
TORS.] This piece was attributed 
10 


to Edmund Preſtwich by Phillips 
and Winſtanley only, becauſe, in - 
Kirkman's Catalogue, it followed 
the play of Hippolitzs, written by 
that author. The date, 16go, is 


one of Cherwood's. forgeries. 
There is no other play with this 
title bat that printed in 1656, 


which is anonymous. 

P. 18 6. Ne ror. Hix EN. ] Since 
the former part of this work was 
printed off, my conjecture concern- 
ing the piece has been confirmed, 


It is, I find, not a Play, but a 


Poem, conſiſting of 114 ſtanzas. 

The dedication to the heroicke 

Heros, Henry Earle of Oxenford, 

Viſcount Bulbeck, &c. begins 

thus: 
Fir, if my unpoliſht pen that dedicates 
ö now 


| The baſhful utterance of a maiden 
Muſe, & c. 


The author, William Barkſted, 
is ſtyled in the title - page one ef the 
ſervants of his Majetty's Revels. 


P. 165. Ne 30. Ax ILL BE- 
GINNING, ge. This play was 
performed at Court in the year 
1613. | RE a 

Ibid. Ne 59. Tux Imran 
ae For IuPERIA T, read 

MPERTINEN T. Ck 

P. 172. No 104. JosEpn's Ar- 
FLICTIONS.] This is one of thoſe 
dramas that Kirkman (the firſt, I 
| believe, who mentions it) appears 
not'to have ſeen. It is perhaps a 
miſprint for Job's Afiiftions; a 
play written hy Ralph Ratcliffe, 
and probably never prinied, See 
Wood's Atbenæ, I. 89, There was, 
however, an ancient Poem, inti- 
tuled, The trgyzed:ons Troubles 
* of the moſt chaſte and innocent 
& Fo/eph, ſon to the mott innocent 
Patriarch Jacob,” written by 
William Forreſt, which might 
have heen miſtaken for a play. 
See Wood's Aubenæ, I. 3. 


1 439 J 


Like, &c. ] 


. the Colier, very 


L. I 


Ibid. Ne 105. Tux Jovrat, 
Crew.) It is quite uncertain 
when this Interlude was printed; 
The date affixed to it in the 
former part of this work (1598) 
is taken from Chetwood, on whom 
no reliance whatever can be placed, 
Langbaine had never ſeen it. 
Gildon fays it was printed in 
1651, and that it exhibits a cha- 
racter of the roaring ranters of 


that time; but that was the age 


of Saints, not of ranters. How- 
ever, this writer mentions the 
piece ſo particularly, that it is 
probable he had ſeen it. 


| L 

P. 187. Ne 44. Tux Levers 
LERS LEVELL'D,] Wood aſcribes 
this piece to Marchamont Ned- 
ham. | Fl 

P. 189. Ne 54. LIKE wits ro 
The following is che 
complete title to this piece: | 
g. An Enterlude, intituled, Lixs 
wir To Like, quod the Devel to 
odly and ful of 
pleſunt mirth, herein is declared 
not onely the puniſhment followerh 
thoſe that will rather followe licentions 
living then to efleers aud followe good 
councel ; and what great benefits and 
commodities they receive that apply 
them unto wvertuous living and gond 


exerciſes, Made by Ulpian Ful- 


wel, | 
Five may eaſily play this enterlude. 
The names of the Players, 
The Prologue. „ 
Tom Toſpot. | 
Hankin Hangman. . 
Tom Collier. | 
Chance. 
Vertuous life. 
God's Promiſes, 
Cutbert Cutpy! 
Lucifer. © 
Ralfe Koiſter, 
Good Fame. 
Severitie. 


for one. 


2 for One. 


Philip 


£64} 


M A Ds 
Philip Flemin r 
Pierce Feten. Pratt. 
Honour. 


Nichol Newfangle, the Vice. 
Imprinted at London, at the 
long ſhop adjoyniag .- unto. 8. 
Mildred Churche in the Pultrie, 

by Jobn Allde. Auno Domiai, 


8 1 190. Ne 56. Lincua. J See 
article. Bas. Appendix to 


vol, I. 


. 202. Ne 155. Tas Lovs- 
510K Map.] This Comedy was 
performed at Court, by Jabs 
Heminge's company, in 1629. 

P. 208. N“ 202, F 


For 7 read 222 p 


* 7. No 46. Mannoon Ax 
Wisdopz.] For this date and 
deſctiption we have only Cher- 
wood's authority, who is never to 
be truſted. The preſent was, with- 


aut doubt, one of his many forge- 
ries. The piece was fo rare above a 


bundred years ago, that it appears 
never to ws been ſeen. by Kirk- 
man. 

ö 221. Ne 83. - Tas Max- 
RIAGE Or WITTE AND Sei- 
ENCE.] The following is the 
full title of this piece: A newe 


* and pleaſaunt Enterlude, inti- 
$ tled, The MARIACE of WITTE 


% ,ND SCIENCE. Imprinted at 
London, in Fleteſtret, neare unto 


«© Saint Dunſtan's Churche, by 
„Thomas Marſhe, (1570.) The 


« Players names. Nature, Witte 
«© Will, Studie, Diligence, Inſtruc- 


40 tion, Science, Reaſon, Expe- 


& rjence, Recreation, Shame, Idel- 
„% nes, Ignoraunce, Tediouſnes, 


wich three other women fingers.” 


The date afixed to this piece, in 
the former part of the preſent work, 


{1606.) taken from Chet- 
wood, and is undoubtediy one of 
bie numerous ä | | 


2 N I 
pP. 0% Ne 161. Tas Maar 


Pevix or EDMON; Du: This 


Comedy in the origital entry on 
the Statigners Bopks in 1608, by 
Joſeph Hunt and Thomas Archer, 
is ſaid to bave been written by 
T. B. which letters were per- 
haps placed for Tony or Anthony 
Brewer. The ſame letters are pre 
fixed to that Author's Country 
Giel. . Theſe initials ſhew, that 
this piece belongs neither to 
Shakſpeare nor Drayton. H. 
Moſely indeed entered it on the 
Stationers Books Sept. 9, 1653; 
as the production of the former; 
and from this eireumſtance, We 


may perceive how little credit is 


due to the other entries of that 
bookſeller about the ſame time. 
See King STEPHEN, the Hiſtory of 
Tu HisTORY oF CAR DERNIO, 
DuxE Huna, and IAIS 
AND, IAN TEE, all regiſtered by 
him as the compoſitions of our 
great dramatic Poet. This book 
(ſays Anthony Wood, ſpeaking of 
a novel attributed 10 Sir Philip 


5 Sydney) coming out /o ſate, it is to 


be enquired whether Sir Philip 
Sydney's name Is not ſet to it for 


ſale-ſake, beisg a iſual thing in 
theſe days to fet a great name to 4 


book or books, by Karin bookſellers 
or | ſuivelling <writers, to get bread. 
Athen, Oxon, I. 228. 
P. 233. Ne 164. MichazL- 
Mas Term.] The, original com- 
iler of this work was miſlaken 
in ſaying that the play we are now 
ſpeaking of, is not divided into 
acts, 
P. 247. Ne 249. J Mosraruas] 
For 2008 read. . | 


* 


E. 7-6 Ne 37 Tax x © 
WanrTox,] It is undoubtedly 
of much older date than 10343 


having. been entered. on the Sta : 


| tioners' Books 1 in 15 99. 8 
65005 


1 A x 3 4 * " = 
\ 8 4 
* | 


Ts L080] ; 


5 | O L 

tis 34), as well as the deſcription 
of the piece, (a pleaſaunt come- 
die) was one of Chetwood's for- 
3 neither Kirkman nor 
Langbaine had ſeen any ſuch 
drama, nor is it in Mr. Garrick's 
Collection. = 


Br. 
P. 262. Ne 31.5 Tar OLD 


Wirz's Talk.] Dele this ar- 


ticle, and ſubſtitute the following. 
True OLD Wives TAL, a 
3 conceited Comedie, plaied 
by the Queenes Majeſties players. 
Written by G. P. fi. e. George 
Peele.] | - 
Printed at London by John 
Danter, and are to be ſold by 
Ralph Hancocke and John Har- 
die, 1595 N e 
Perhaps the reader. will join 
with me in ſuppoſing that Milton 
had read this very ſcarce drama- 
tic piece, which, among other in- 
cidents, exhibits two Brothers 
wandering in quelt of their Siſter, 
whom an enchanter had confined. 
This enchanter had learned his 
art from his mother Merbe, as 
Comus had been inſtructed by his 
parent Circe. The Brothers call 
out on the Lady's name, and Echo 
replies to them. The Enchanter 
has given her a potion, which in- 
duces oblivion of herſelf. The 
Brothers afterwards mest with an 
Old Man, who is likewiſe verſed 
in magic, and by liſtening to his 
vaticinations, &c. they recover 
their Siſter; but not till the En- 
chanter's wreath had been torn 


from his head, his ſword wreſted 


from his hand, a glaſs broken, 
and a light extinguiſhed. | 


Principiis quoties debemnus grandia parvis [* 
The names of fome of the cha- 
ſeen a'ready no reliance is to be 
placed. The piece wis, in all 
probability, printed in 1680, in 
S8 . a Walch » 


racters, as Sacripan', Corehus, &c. 


are adopted from the Orlando 


4 F. Hg,, 1 1 
Vol. II. => 
| EF. * 4 I 


"ES 


5 A 17 24 
P | f 


P. 270. Ne 2. Pacrants)] 
The fifſt Pageants we meet with 


in London were exhibited when 


Henry the Third's Queen, Eleanor, 
rode through the city to her co- 
-ronation 1236, and for Edward 
the Firſt's victory over the Scots, 


1298. Another, when the Black 


Prince made his entry with his 
royal priſoner 1357. A thirdg - + 
when his ſon Richard. the Second 


paſſed along Cheapſide 1392, after 
the citizens had made their ſub- 
miſſion, and by the Queen's in- 
terceſſion recovered their charter. 
A fourth, when Henry the Fifth 


made his entry 1415, after the 


battle of Agincourt. A Fiſth, 
when Henry the Eighth received 
the Emperor Charles, V. 1522. A 
ſixth, when he and Ann Boleya 
paſſed through the city to her co- 


ronation 1532. 


The paſſage of our moſt ſo- 


« yerayne lady Queen Elizabe:h 


5 through the city of London to 
«© Weſtminſter the daye before 
her coronation, 4to,'1 558,” 

1708 has three plates. 5 
The lateſt attempt at any thing 
like pageants was in 1761, when 
his preſent Majeſty honoured. the 
city with a viſit; but there were 


The laſt printed pageant of e 


no ſongs or ſpeeches, only exhibis 


tions of two or three companies. 
P. 271. Ne 5. PATA Mo Ax D 


-ArxcyTE.] The original com- 


piler of this work was miſled by 
Chetwood s account of this piece, 
w hach he has followed. | 
I believe, never printed. |. , 

F. 275: Ne 35. Patients 


GRIZZELE.,) The date which 
deen affixed to this piece 
(1603), is taken from Chetwood's 


has 


Britiſh Theatre, on Which we have _ 


1 


— 


. 
8 


4 


1.9 
which year it was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Com- 


pany: The play with the ſame 


PIR: 
* 
1 

* 


13 Juri 


2 


. It ty Chetwood (1624) is ove of 


title, written by Ralph Radcliffe, 


I ſuſpect bad atfo appeared in 


print, being noticed in Kirk man's 


1 44 


e under the name of 04 | 


Patient Gr ale, 

R 
pP. 317. Ns 98. er Con- 
The date allotted to 


his forgeries, as may be collt ed 


from the entry at Stationers-Hall, 


and from the ſilence of Gildon, 
who appears to have ſeen this 
piece. apd has affixed nodate to it. 

Ibid. Ne 99. Rory Hoon's 
basel. This date is an: 
other of Cbetwood's forgeries. 
The piece 1s in Mr. Garrick's Col- 
lection, and is intitled &< The Play 


of Robin Horde, werye Proper to be 
| played i in Maye Games.” 


Imprint- 

at London, by William Cop- 
land; uo date; but probably be- 
fore 1576. It conſiſts of five 


| 1 leaves only. 
P. 324. N igt, Rouko Aub 
5 There is a flight miſ- 


. in this article. Tne edition 
599 is not a ſkeich, but the 
— ete play, as exhibited in all 
th? ſubſequent copies. 
P. 331. Ne 70. Tas ScvUr-e 
LER. J Dele this article, re be- 
ing no VO = | 


8 
p. 333. Ne 57. SEepimwus,) 


There was another edition of this 


tragedy in 1638, with the initials 
T. G. added to it bythe printer, 
to impoſe the piece on the pub- 
lick as the prod ud ion of Thomas 


. 
PR! 


An entry on the Stationers' Books, 


- Goff, who had written two other 
4 plays toundey on 7 be Ti urkifh * 


ri NIS. BRITA \ 


| tue 


] 


W G 


tory. Hence it was attributed te 
him by Langbaine and other bio- 
graphers. 
P. 348. No 102. Soli Ax 
anp PersEDa.) This Tragedy 
was printed in 1599. The date 
is at he end of it. | 


T 
P. 369. No 44. Tusgevrzs.) 
What the real date of this piecę 


may be, is uncertain ; that which 


has been aſcribed to it being ta- 
ken from Chetwood, in whom no 
confidence ought to be placed, 

'The quaint addition of Hrs Ha- 
mours and Canceits is probably the 
otro of this bookſeller's fer- 
rain. 

P. 372. Ne 63 TiDE rax- 
RIETH FOR No Max.] It ap- 
pears from Oldys's MSS. that this 
Comedy was printed in 1576. 
The date aſcribed to it in the 
former part of this werk (1611 
was one of Chetwood's falſifica· 
tions. 


W. 


P. 402. No 30. Wurn you 


SEE ME, &c.] This piece could 


not be taken from Lord Herbert's 

Hiftory of King henry VIII. as the 
original: compiler of the yreſent 
work ſuppaſed the firſt edition of 
Kowley!s play havidg been printed 


in 160g. 


= 411, Ne og. Tux Wo- 
Man's Pror.] it appears from 


by H. Moſeley, Sept. 9, 1653, 
that this. is the ſecond title to 
* inger's Pcry Woman, which 

is printed among his Works. In 
this lingle inffaice, therefore, the 
public has ſuffered no loſs by the 


pareleſineſ of Mr. Warburtan. 
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